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PREFACE 


This book. the last in a three-volume «rics dealing with ihc civilizations 
of China, Japan, and India, comaim source readings that tell m whai 
the Chinese have thought about themselves, the universe they lived Ln* 
and the problems they faced living Together, h is meant to provide the 
general reader with an undemanding of the background of Chinese 
civilization, especially as this is reflected in intellectual and religious 
traditions which have survived into modern times. Much attention is also 
given, however, to political and social questions which, the ordinary history 
of philosophy or religion %vou!d not treat. Indeed, a* compared to japan 
and India, the dominant traditions of Chinese rhought have been less 
markedly religious in character there being a noticeable disjunction be¬ 
tween ihe popular practice of religion and the intellectual activity of the 
ruling elite, which had a more wcular orientation. To compensate some¬ 
what for this relative neglect of religious matters by the articulators and 
preservers of formal tradition, a special chapter is devoted to papukr 
religious movements and secret societies* 

As in the oiher volumes of this series, the readings are drawn from 
contemporary literature as well as classical. Since in the modern period 
the urgency of political and social problems lias been uppermost in the 
minds of educated Chinese. it is natural that such tendencies as reformism, 
nationalism. liberalism, and Communism should be the center qf atten¬ 
tion in contemporary writings. If this means that other currents of 
thought—the influence of Western religions, formal philosophy, and 
art—are inadequately represented, we can only regret that a survey which 
spans so many centuries allows less scope than one might want for dealing 
with the variety of thought in any given period—with significant under¬ 
currents and counter trends, or with distinctive individual contribution* 
which nonetheless had little general influence. We have striven for variety 
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And balance in the prculiDtioh of Chinese thought as a whole, not 
necessarily of each era and dynasty. 

A further word may lie needed centre ruing the rigid selectivity we have 
thus been forced to adopt. Those with a distaste for metaphysics and 
mystical psychology may wonder why almost three chapters are devoted 
to such aspects of Buddhist and Neo-ConfucLin philosophy (which in¬ 
deed present formidable problems in translation and interprets tun} when 
mueli material that is less forbidding and more understandable in the 
literature of Chinese thought has been left out. The reason is that we 
have tried to represent the Chinese tradition in all its range and depth, 
not merely in its most approve liable and appealing aspects. To discard 
centuties of speculative thought* winch the Chinese have considered of 
great significance in their own tradition, would only be to confirm the 
common stereotype of the Chinese as practical and worldly m outlook. 
Practical and worldly they are, hui they have also manifested a speculative 
and contemplative qua Iky of mirsd which few other peoples can match, 
and which shows itself in the writings of even so 4 practicar a man as 
Mao Tsc-tung + 

In contrast to most anthologies the translations included here are for 
the must part our own. and a m L ij<ir portion are of tcxis not previously 
translated into English. Because of the unfamsliarity and complexity of 
many subjects dealt with, we have found it necessary c<j include more 
historical and explanatory material than is usual in a set of source feed¬ 
ings. Nevertheless, the reader who seeks a fuller knowledge of the 
historical and institutional background would do well to consult a genera] 
or cultural history, it is also possible, pf course, to find further literature 
on some subjects dealt with here in only summary fashion. For topics in 
traditional Chinese philosophy, Wmg-uit Chan's Aft Outline and Anno- 
hifcd Bibliography of Chinese Philosophy (Far Eastern Publications* Vale. 
1959), and for topics in modern Chinese thought* the bibliography qp- 
landed to J, K. Fairbank. The United States and China, rev. ed. (Cam¬ 
bridge. Massn, Harvard, 195^), will prove useful a$ a reading guide. 

The preparation of this volume has been forwarded by the generous 
collaboration of colleagues at both Columbia and sister institutions. Be¬ 
cause of the cooperative nature of the project, *md the necessity for 111- 
tcgraiing and adapting diverse contributions to form a coherent whole, 
there are few chapters for which a iingle individual can be identified as 
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the sole author, and the genera! editor must assume the responsibility 
for the final form in which each appears. 

The contributions of various collaborators may* however, be roughly 
listed as follows: Mr de Bary is ihe principal author ol chapters ifk 19, 
nn ( 2 4i 2$, 26 and 29. As editor he is also responsible for the general plan 
of the work and for most of the introductory materials in their present 
form. Wing aril Ulan of Dartmouth College has assisted in many different 
aspects of the editorial work and is also principal author of chapters iq, 
iG s 37, 20. je, 23 and t 3 < Burton Watstm, mainly respnrisible for Chapters 
3 and S through 13 and the final section of Chapter 19, also devoted the 
year 155-5-56 to editorial tasks of many types m connection with Parts I 
to IV* \\ P. Met of the State University of Iowa contributed substantially 
to Parc 1 (chapter* 2 to 7); Leon Humtz, now of the University of Wash¬ 
ington, to chapters 15 to 17; T’ung-tsu Ch*u, formerly of Columbia and 
now of Harvard University, u* chapters and tg. and Chester Tan of 
|\Vvv York University to chapters 26 and 27. John Meskili helped with the 
fin si checking of the manuscript the bibliography, maps, and chronologi¬ 
cal tables. 

Chi-chen Wang, Tc-kong Tong, and Paul Hsiang assisted in the prepa¬ 
ration of several of the translations. In addition, several others have been 
made available to us through the generosity of colleagues elsewhere. In 
Part V the translations from Lin Tsc-hsu and Li Ta-chao are taken from 
China*? Rejponft to the Wen, by Ssu yu Teng arid John K. FairbaJik- 
The translation of the Taiping work, The Principle? of the Htnuerrly 
Nature, has been made available from the documentary history of the 
Tidping Rebellion being prepared by the Modern Chinese History Project 
oE the Far Eastern and Russian Institute. University of Washington, along 
with an emended version of Medhursds translation of The Book, of 
Heavenly Comrnandmttils* Acknowledgment should also be made 10 
A. L< Basham of the University of Loudon for extract? quoted here from 
his account of Buddhism in the companion volume, Source? of Indian 
Tradition, Royal Weiicr of Columbia helped with Sanskrit terms. 

Among those to whom we are indehxed for reading portions of the 
manuscript are Karl A- Wiltfogcl of the University of Washington, whose 
constructive criticism of ebs chi peer on Chinese Communism was 
helpful. Howard Boorman and the staff of the project, “Men and Politics 
in Modern China," at Columbia were most gracious in providing biu- 
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graphical data and useful eritkittn of the chapter* on modem China. 
Others who have read and criticized individual sections include Thomas 
Berry, Richard Howard, Donald Keene. Arnold Koslow, James T, C 
Liu, Ruth Fuller Sasaki, and Arthur Wright. 

To Eileen J, Boecklen go the editor's deep thanks for her faithful and 
capable assistance m the long work of processing these materials for pub¬ 
lication, as in so many other aspects of the project which has produced 
them. A similar service has been provided in the stage of publication by 
Joan McQuary, Eugenia Porter, and Nancy Dixon of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, Lastly* while making these acknowledgments, the editor 
may perhaps be forgiven if he makes public his unofficial debt to Fanny 
Bren dc Bary for her constant support and encouragement in the prepara¬ 
tion of this series—a debt which cannot be expressed but which he can no 
longer t>e expected to keep secret. 

This scries of readings has been produced in connection with the Co¬ 
lumbia College General Education Program in Oriental Studies, which 
has been encouraged and supported by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, For whatever value it may have to the general reader or college 
student seeking n liberal education that embraces both the East and West, 
a great debt is owed to two officers of the Corporation, John Gardner and 
William Marvel tu Dean Emeritus Flurry J. Carman and Lawrence FL 
Chamberlain of Columbia College, and to Jacques Barzun, Provost of the 
University and General Editor of the Records of Civilization* 

Wm. TuiunoiLE t'E B.sjiy 

Cniumbki College 
New Yor^ City 
August, tg$$ 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The sources of translations given at the beginning of each selection are 
rendered a* concisely as possible, Full bibliographical data can be obtained 
from the list of sources at the end o t the book. In the reference at the head 
of each selection, unless otherwise indicated* the author of the book is the 
writer whose iumc precedes the selection. Where excefprs have been 
taken fmm existing translations, they have sometimes t>een adapted or 
edited in the interests of uniformity with iht txtek ns a whole. 

Chinese words and names are rendered according to the modified Wade- 
Giles system of rontamzadon which has become standard in American 
sinological publications. An exception to this appears in the names of 
certain Neo-Confucian philosophers where the syllable < has been con¬ 
vened to yi in order to avoid possible confusion for the non-sinologist. 
] [idle words appearing in the chapters an Buddhism as technical terms nr 
lilies in italics follow the standard system of transliteration found in 
Lnuis Renous Granmatrr Sanscrit? (Pant, tgjo), pp. xi-xih. with the 
exception that here i is regularly used far ^ To facilitate pronunciation, 
other Sanskrit terms and proper names appearing its roman letters are 
rendered according to the usage of Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary. zd edition. Unabridged, except that here the macron is used to indicate 
long vowels and the Sanskrit symbols for i ft) and $ aatr uniformly tran¬ 
scribed as sh. Similarly, the standard Sanskrit transcription of c h given 
as eh. 

Chinese names are rendered in Lheir Chinese order, with the family 
name first and the personal name last, Dales given after personal names 
arc those of birth and death except in die case of rulers whose feign dates 
arc preceded by "r-" Generally the name by which .1 person was most com¬ 
monly known in Chinese tradition it the one used m the text. Since this 
hook is intended for the general reader, rather than the specialist we 
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have not burdened the text with a list of the alternate names or titles 
which usually accompany biographical reference to a scholar in Chinese 
or Japanese historical works. 


W. T. DE li. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE CHINESE 
TRADITION IN 
ANTIQUITY 


Any attempt to describe the thought of the most ancient or pre-Confucian 
period of Chinese history is immediately faced with two difficulties. The 
drsE is the fact that the traditional awe and respect for antiquity typical 
of the Chinese lias led Chinese writers and thinkers of later periods to 
ascribe the authorship of their ideas and pronouncements to figures of 
highest antiquity. Modem scholarship has long suspected, if not definitely 
proved, that many of the tests traditionally supposed to date from the 
beginnings of Chinese history are actually comparatively late works, but 
it is still impossible to state with finality exactly which texts add which 
idea* arc genuinely the predua of pre-Confucian times. The second diffi¬ 
culty lies in ihc fact that* although some of the Lexis at our disposal almost 
certainly do date from very ancient times, their warding is so archaic and 
[heir meaning so overlaid and obscured by later interpretations, that it 
is very difficult to s,iy just what they may have meant to the men who 
composed them. With these cautionary remarks in mind* however, wc 
may attempt to outline the beginnings of Chinese history as they have 
traditionally been accepted by [he Chinese and the literature upon which 
these traditions arc based, .ind venture a brief description of what ap|>car 
to be genuinely ancient concepts and patterns of though l representative 
of I he pre-Con fucisin period. 

The traditional account of Chinese history begins with a number of 
vague, semi-divine culture her*** who are said lo have first taught die 
Chinese people the various arts of civilizadnn. These legendary figures 
are followed by three rulers of exceptional w isdom and virtue, Yao t Shun, 
and Yu, who figure so importantly in taicr Gmfucmn writings, Yii in 
Turn was the founder of the first dynasty of Chinese history, the Hsia. 
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This Hsia dynasty, which is supposed la have lasted same three hundred 
years, was brought to an cud when the: last ruler, Chech, an exceedingly 
degenerate and Incompetent king, was overthrown by King T ang, who 
proceeded to found the second dynasty, the Shang or Yin, Up to this 
point, it may be stated parenthetically, we have no reliable evidence, 
archeological or literary, to confirm the existence of any of these men 
or their reigns. For the existence of the Shang, however* we have not 
only archeological proof but also bone inscriptions Thai tell us something 
about the life of the period. The Shnng dynasty was in turn overthrown 
when K.[iig Wen and his son King Wu rebelled against the last ruler 
ai the Shang, King Chou, deposed him and set up a new dynasty. This 
new dynasty, the Chou, Listed until 321 BjC, and for it and its library 
we have not only considerable archeological evidence hut also numerous 
texts of unquestionable authenticity. 

Let us now turn to the most important body of literature traditionally 
acccpicd by the Chinese as a heritage of these ancient times, the Confurian 
Classics. According so the order in which they are customarily discussed, 
the first of these is the / thing or Boof^ 0/ Changes, The people of die 
Shane; dynasty practiced divination by means of bones qnd tortoise shells, 
hue at some time another method of divination by means of smlks at 
milfoil also became popular. The Booh 0} Changes consists of a short 
text giving clues to the interpretation of the results of this type of divine 
tion T followed by a number of appendixes or "wings” which elaborate 
upon the metaphysical significance of the interpretations. The bask text 
is attributed 10 very ancient times, while Confucius :i supposed to have 
written the “wings*" Modern scholarship, however, designates the "wings" 
as the work of much later times (Ch b in or early Han). 

The second Classic is the Shu thing, the BooJ( of History, or Booh; of 
Document* as it is vumeiimes called. This work consists of a number 
of shore announcements, counsels, speeches, nr similar oral reports said 
to have been made by the various rulers and their ministers from the 
limes of Yao and Shun down to the early Chou period. Some of ih«e 
have been identified as forgeries of the Christian era, while others ap[*ar 
to be works of the middle or late Chou, so that it is probable that only 
those ascribed to the early Chou are historically reliable. Nevertheless 
most Chinese have until recent times accepted most of them as accurate 
descriptions of ihe men anil society of ancient China, The collection of 
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ttxtj supposedly was edited by Confucius, who wrote a short introduc¬ 
tion to each document explaining the circumstances of its composition. 

The third Classic is (he $hik thing, the Bno{ of Odes or B'Jo^ of 
i’oetry, an anthology of some three hundred poems dating mostly from 
early Chou times. Some of these arc folk songs from the various feudal 
states of early Chou times, while others arc songs used by the aristocracy 
in their sacrificial ceremonies or at banquets or other functions. One 
section doubtfully purport* to Ik ceremonial songs of the earlier Slung 
period. Confucius is supposed to have selected nnd edited these poems 
from a much larger hod) of material, and though this tradition is open 
to question there seems no reason to doubt die authenticity of the songs 
themselves. 

The fourth Classic, the Ritual, is actually a collection of texts, the 
most famous of which is the Ls chi or Bo of Rites, These texts cover 
a vast range of subjects from the broadest philosophical pronouncements 
to the most minute rules for the conduct of everyday life, h is uncertain 
when the collections assumed their present form, though the texts them¬ 
selves appear to date from middle or late Chou times down to early Han, 
Again Confucius is vaguely ascribed the role of compiler and editor for 
some of these texts. 

The fifth of the Classics, the Ch'vn-ch'iu or Spring and Autumn Annuls, 
is a brief, laconic chronicle of events in or affecting the state of Lu for 
the year* from 72a to 4S1 BjC- Lu was the native state of Confucius and 
it has been asserted that Confucius himself compiled the Annals from 
earticr records existing in the archives of Lu. because the text of die 
Annuls is so brief and obscure, a number of commcnutie* have been 
appended to explain the background and significance of the events re¬ 
ferred to in the basic text. Of these the most important arc the Tut ehttot 1 
or Tsa Commentary, the Rung-yang, and the Kit-Hang commentaries. 
The exact dating of these commentaries is still a matter of controversy, 
though they were all apparently in existence by early Han times. It is 
in the light of these three commentaries that the Spring and Autumn 
Annals has traditionally been read ami interpreted. 

These works make lip the Five Confucian Classics, A sixth, the “Music," 
it often mentioned in early writing. Whether there was ever a separate 
text on music we do not know. No such separate work exists today, 
though an essay on music is now found in ihe collection of ritual texts. 
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It wiU be noted that all of these texts, with the exception of the three 
commentaries an the Spring and Autumn Annals t pufport to date from 
prc-Confucian times and to represent the earliest literature of the Chinese 
people, although modern scholarship in some cases denies these claims. 
It will also be noticed that in every case Omfudus himself is assigned 
;t personal role as transmitter, editor, and even commentator. It is true 
that other schools of thought also studied and made use of these early 
texts, or even put forward texts of their own for which they claimed equal 
authority and age. Hut the Cortfumn school always pictured itself ,is 
the particular guardian and transmitter of the old Iitcrature + and from 
the time in the first century ux, when Confucianism gained general ac¬ 
ceptance these Five Classics became for the educated class the chief object 
of study, and were regarded not only as the final authority upon questions 
of ancient history and practice, but as the embodiment of the moral law 
of Confucius and his predecessors, and xhe source of all wisdom and tight 
knowledge. The Boof( oj Changes. interpreted in the tight of its 
was taken as a description of the metaphysical structure of the universe. 
The speeches of the iJoo^ of History were regarded as records of the 
government and institutions of the ancient sage-king* and models for 
all later rulers. The folk songs and ceremonial hymns of the of 

Odes were interpreted as praises by the people or the officials of good 
government or satires against misrule. The ritual texts were the final 
authority upon, all questions of procedure and etiquette. Finally it was 
asserted that Confucius had compiled the Spring and Autumn Annals 
not as an impartial record of historical fact but as a vehicle to convey 
his personal judgments upon the men and events of the past and thereby 
to suggest to men certain moral laws and principles that would guide 
them in the management of their affair*. These moral lessons, however, 
are by no means apparent in the brief text of the AnnJs, so that the stu¬ 
dent must avail himself of the help of the commentaries and ponder 
each subtle shade of wording before he can grasp the true significance 
of what Confucius was trying to say. These interpretations of the ancient 
texts may appear to us extravagantly forced and unsound. Yet it is neccs¬ 
s-try to hear them in mind if wc are to understand the gravity which later 
thinkers attached to the Classics and the lavish claims which they make 
in favor of a lifetime devoted ro a study of the ancient texts. 

Let us note now a few of the terms and concepts which seem to be 
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of greatest antiquity and importance in this body of ancient literature. 
Not only in the text* of the Classics but also in the inscriptions on ihe 
Shang period oracle bones we find frequent references to a deity called 
Shang-ti or the Lord-oii-High. Just who this deny originally was we 
cannot tell, but by the time we know much of him he appears as a divine 
ruler who watches over human society and regulates the working of the 
universe. In view of the dose relationship between religious worship 
and family nr cLm, il is quite possible that Slung ti was the chief god 
of the ruling family {perhaps even i deified ancestor) whose ascendancy 
in religion closely paralleled the political ascendancy of the family which 
was ihc basis of his cub. Beneath him arc a number of lesser deities of 
the sun, moon, stars, wind, rain, and particular mountains nnd rivers. 
In addition to these, the ancient Chinese also believed that their ancestor* 
upon death, continued to exist in Heaven, the home of the Ujrd-wi-High, 
und to exert a very definite influence upon human affairs. All of these 
various spiritual beings were sacrificed to from early times, though just 
which grouj*s sacrificed to which denies in the ancient society is not 
dear. By Chmi times, however, u was customary for only the Chou 
kings to sacrifice to rhe Lord-on‘High, white lesser feudal lords sacrificed, 
as did the Chou, to their ancestors and to the gods of the mountains 
and rivers in their territories. Private families probably sacrificed only 
to their own ancestors. These sacrifices were of the utmost importance 
in securing the blessings and protection of ihe spirits, and any move to 
neglect them, perform them improperly, or perform sacrifices to which 
one was not entitled would, it was thought, bring about misfortune ami 
calamity. The sacrifices n> ancestor* in particular were of vital importance 
to the welfare of the family or dan, for the ancestors had the power to 
aid or punish their descendants according to their pleasure. 

At some time >cry early in Chinese history a second concept, that of 
/'if* or Heaven, came to be accepted as roughly synonymous with the 
Lard-on-High. Heaven, in other word* exercised the same supreme 
pwer over the universe and mankind that Sh.ing-ti. or the Lmd-on-Higb. 
w:u believed to exercise, and for a while the two terms seem to have 
been used interchangeably. But the character i, of the compound Shang-it 
was used increasingly to mean not * supreme deity but the supreme ruler 
of human society, the emperor, while the word t'irn. at Heaven, w*s 
more often employed to denote the power dut governed all creation, 
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However, in contrast to the more anthropomorphic conception of Shnng ^ 
closely identified with the ruling family and ks imprests. Heaven was 
a more universalized conception. It represented a cosmic moral order 
and a being or power, possessing intelligence and will, which guided 
impartially ihc destinies of men. The authority of Heaven might there¬ 
fore !>e appealed to in situations where the sanctions of clan or nation 
did not extend. 

After die leaders of the Chou tribe had overthrown the Slung dynasty 
and set up their own rule around 1130 aau they issued a number of 
proclamatitins^ preserved in the BoqJ( of Hisrory, explaining to the de¬ 
feated 5 hang people why they should submit docilely to their new cgt^ 
tjuerors.- In dir it arguments the Chou rulers appealed Op a concept railed 
fitn-ming or the mandate of Heaven. Heaven, they said, elected nr aim- 
tnanded certain men to he rulers over the tribes uf die world, and their 
heirs might continue 10 exercise the Heaven-sanctioned power for a* long 
as they carried out sheir religious and administrative duties with piety, 
wisdom, arid justice. Bur if the words of the ruling family declined, it 
die rulers turned iheir back* upon the spirits and abandoned the virtuous 
ways that had originally marked them as worthy of the mandate to rule, 
then Heaven might discard them and elect a new family or tribe to tic 
the destined rulers of the world. The Shang kings, it was argued, had 
once lx:en wise and benevolent riders, and thus enjoyed the full blessing 
and sanction of Henven, Bm hi later days they had grown cruel arid 
degenerate. so that Heaven had called upon the Chou chieftain? to over¬ 
throw the Shangs, punish their evil ways* and institute .1 new- dynasty. 

As one of the sacrificial songs of the Boo{ of Qdn expresses this idea: 
“Chou is an old people but its charge is new.* Since the Chou had re¬ 
ceived this new’ charge from Heaven to rule the world, it was useless and 
perverse for the Shang people to continue to mist its officers, Thus the 
Chou rulers explained the change «f dynasties not as □ purely human 
action by which a strong state overthrew a weak one, but as a divinely 
directed process in which a new group of wise and virtuous leaders was 
substituted for an old group whose members, by their evil actions, had 
disqualified themselves from the right to rule. To reinforce this view, 
the Chou leaden advised the people of Shang to look back to their own 
history, in whtdj This same process had taken place when King Fang, 
the virtuous founder of tile Shung dynasty, had been directed by Heaven 
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to overthrow the degenerate ruler of the old Hsia dynasty and institute a 
new rule. Whether or not this interpret Atkm of the founding of the 
Shanty state rcHects to some extern historical fact, or is merely a legend 
invented hv the Chuus for their own convenience we cannot say. But 
from Chou times down to the present day, this description of ihe dynastic 
cyde and the concept of the heaven!) mandate has been accepted by 
nearly all Chinese as the correct interpretation of history. Chinese his¬ 
torians have been fullv aware of the various economic and social factors 
which Contribute to ihc weakening and down tall of one dynasty and the 
rise of another. Yet they have never until the most recent times abandoned 
the idea that behind these factors and underlying them is a deeper prob¬ 
lem of the moral qualification of a man or a family to rule, A ruler may, 
like the Iasi king of the Shang, be extremely powerful and astute, but if 
he is selfish and cruel and oppresses his people. Heaven will cease to aid 
and protect him or sanction his tale, and he will fail. On the other bund 
a state may be comparatively weak and insignificant, as the early leaders 
of I he Chou are traditionally pictured to have been, but if they arc wise 
and benevolent in their administration and care for iheir people, then all 
men will fioek to their rule and Hen veil will aid them to rise to the highest 
position. Such is the power and gravity of the heavenly mandate and 
the moral obligation which if implies. 

These then were the basic beliefs of the early Chinese people; .1 belief 
in a supreme deity or moral force w hich ruled the world and took a very 
persona] interest in the affairs of mankind; a belief in the exigence and 
power of a number of nature spirits and spirit* of ancestors who had to 
be served and placated with sacrifices; and j belief in tile divine sanction 
of ihc political order and [he grave responsibility of the ruler 10 fulfill his 
moral duties 10 Heaven and to his subjects. The more purely religious 
belief in the existence and power of inter vend nn of ihc spirits is probably 
older, and aft time passes comes to have less importance in Chinese life, 
though reverence for the spirit* of ancestors continues 10 be a vital factor 
in the Chinese family system. Bur the concept of (he moral responsibilities 
of the ruler, and the way in which the ruler should discharge these re- 
sponsibiiil i« so as not to lose the favor and protection of Heaven, became 
a major concern of thinkers and one of the key problems of Chinese 
philosophy. Indeed so important did thi* problem appear to Qmfudui and 
hi* followers that they were led to reinterpret ihc whole body of .indent 
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literature—the cesets of divination, the speeches and pronouncements* tilt 
folk songs dtc rules of ritual and etiquette K the chronicles of the feudal 
stales—in search of an answer, 1 k is due largely to them that these anrirm 
texts have been preserved and that the ancient concepts and terms, altered 
though they were liy later interpretations, have continued in remain alive 
and vital in Chinese thought and life* 

Boo ft of History 

till CANON OF YAO ANP TUI CANOS' OP SJltJtf 

These documents purpart to rebie the events and pronouncement! of the 
sage-kings Yao and Shim who reigned around the sad century b.l. Although 
there is link possibility they represent any such ■ani y> they have been 
accepted by most Chinese until recent times as accurate accounts of these 
earliest times. Furthermore the virtue, wisdom, ant! humility which char* 
acidized these ancient rulers and their ad niEiusir.il ion, and particularly their 
practice in selecting a successor of passing over their own sons in favor oi 
more worthy men from among the people^ Itave been held up as ideals lor the 
guidance of later ages. 

| From Shu ehtng. Van lien and Shun lien] 

Examining into antiquity* we find ihat the Emperor Yao was called 
Fang-hskin, He was reverent, intelligent* accomplished, sincere, mid mild. 
He was sincerely respectful and capable n| modesty. His light covered the 
four extremities of the empire .md extended to Heaven above and the 
earth below* He was able to make bright hrs great vinuc, and bring 
affection to the nine branches uf the family. When the nine branches of 
the family had become harmonious, lie distinguished and honored the 
hundred dam. When die hundred clans had become illustrious, he 
harmonized the myriad states. The numerous people were amply nnur- 
idled and prosperous and became harmonious. Then he charged Hsi 
and Ho with reverence to follow august Heaven and calculate and 
delineate the sun. the moon, and the other heavenly bodies* and respect* 

1 The l<rra frugal can k Hi Chim udv da the ucm1*ju jawing that 

an eucf corrapcindcncr to Wewerm IcutLiLuni it impfcij, |i tervo herr, stud hcurailcr in 
ihme |M}iis. *lilftfeEitLki<, j_. tEiihdaB^J CJufte** htH^uiiA ihtl, ta'lwwfl the Ck^ irui ihc 
rcliTi^jf menc rcnirjlfcnl iii 4 l*uTrtircra'K regime of ibn ily millet hc^cininu 

with liw Ch'in {1JJ-W7 n e->r KiiWfrm. Wkfflc »4 (ht Icittun S4xiacd with ihctc 

IlKt bud illfruity maiie ihru ippeirunic jo Cbm HCtcffc itul tlLiim^unh tf 

nuriol^ fnim lhe kruJUutuMVAl [ulton ni itudjl Enn j*. 
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full)' to give the people the seasons. . . . The cmfiemr said: "Ah. you 
Hsi and Ho, the year has three hundred and sixty-six days, and by means 
of Jin intercalary month you must fix the four seasons and complete die 
year. If you earnestly regulate all die functionaries, the achievement* will 
all be glorious." The emperor said; "Who will carefully attend to this? I 
will raise him up and employ him." Fang Cn'i said: "Your heir-son Chu 
is enlightened.” The emperor said; "Alas, he is deceitful and quarrel¬ 
some; will he do?” , . . The emperor said: “Oh, you Chief nf the Four 
Mountains. 1 have been on the throne for seventy years. If you can curry 
out die mandate, 1 dull resign my position to you.” The Chief of the 
Four Mountains said: *T have not die virtue, 1 would only disgrace the 
high position.” The emperor said: “Promote someone who is already 
illustrious, or raise up someone who is humble and mean." They all said 
to the emperor: “There is an unmarried man in a tow position called 
Shun of Yu.” The emperor said: "Yes, 1 have heard of him. What is he 
[ikc J " The Chief said: “He is the son of a blind man. His father is 
stupid, lus mother is deceitful, his half brother Hsiang is arrogant. Yet 
he has been able to livr in harmony with them and to be splendidly filial, 
Hr has controlled himself and has not come to wickedness.” The emperor 
suiJi "I will trv him: 1 will wive him and observe his bchavinr towards 
my two daughters." He gave orders and sent down his two daughters 
10 the bend of the Kuri River to be wives in the House of Yu. The 
cni[Kror said; ”Bc reverend 

* * * * 

The emperor said; “Come, you Shun, in the affairs on which you have 
been consulted, I have examined your words; your words have been ac¬ 
complished and capable of yielding fine results for three years: do you 
ascend to the imperial throne." Shun considered him self inferior in virus 
and was not pleased- but m the first month, the first day, he accepted die 
abdication of Yao in the Temple «f the Accomplished Ancestor. . . . 
Then he made fn sacrifice to the Lurd-on-High: he made yin sacrifice 
to Lhe six venerable ones; he made ivang sacrifice in mountains and rivers, 
and he made comprehensive sacrifices to ail the spirits. ... In the seennd 
month of the year he went around the east to the fiefs, and came to the 
Venerable Tai Mountain where he made burnt offering: be made wang 
sacrifice successively to mountains and rival and he gave audience to 
the eastern princes. He put into accord the seasons, the months, and the 
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proper days. He made uniform the piicbpipcs, the measures of length* 
the measures of capacity, and the weights. * . . He delimited the twelve 
provinces and raised altars on twelve mountains and he deepened the 
riven. 

THE Att*titJVcEM£ST TO TSIE HUKX OF SM AO 

The preface to this document attributed to Confucius states "King Cheng, 
being in Feng and wishing to fix his residence at Lo. sent the Duke of Shao 
ahead le survey the locality. Thus was made the Announcement to llie Duke 
of Shan," King CtLeng* at this time si ill very young, was the third king of 
the Chou dynasty and the second to actually reign* The Duke oJ Shao and 
ihe Duke of Chon were his chid advisors, h was at this time that the capital 
of ihe Chou Htaie was lirst fixed at the city ot Lo. 

| From Shu chsng. Shao kaoj 

In die second month* third quarter T sixth day i-wtir the king in the 
morn nig proceeded from Chou and arrived ill Feng. The Grand Guard¬ 
ian* the Duke of Shun, preceded the Duke of Chou 10 inspect the sue, 
In the third month* the day rnuu-ihen, the third day airer the first ap¬ 
pearance of the new moon on frfng'tl-'u, the Grand Guardian arrived in 
The morning Lit Lo and consulted the tortoise orude about the site. When 
he had obtained the oracle he planned and bid out the city. On the third 
day ^eng-hsit. the Grand Guardian with all the Yin people started work 
on the emplacements at the bend of the Lo River* and cm the fifth day 
chia-yin the emplacements were determined. The next day i-mao f the 
Duke of Chou arrived lel the morning at Lo and thoroughly inspected the 
plans for the new city. On the third day ting-rsu, he sacrificed two oxen 
:is victims on the suburban altar* and on the next day mott^va he sacrificed 
tf■ the God of the Soil in the new city one ox, one sheep* ,tnd one pig. On 
the seventh day chia-tzu the Duke of Chou by written documents gave 
charges to nil the rulers of the states of the Hou h Tien* jjul Nan &on£s in 
die Yin realm, When orders had been given to the Yin rnuiikudc they 
arose with vigor to do their work. The Grand Guardian then together 
with ah the ruling princes of the states went out and rook gilts and en¬ 
tered again and gave them to the Duke of Chou. The Duke of Chou said: 
"I salute and boiv down my head and I exml the king and your Grace. I 
make an announcement to all Yin and managers of affairs. Oh, august 
1 bejjTFHTion in Tttr s-i %t y ■ Jjy cv At- Sre UL 
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Heaven, the Lord-on-High, has changed his principal ton [ir., the ruler j 
and this great state Yin's mandate- Now that the king has received the 
mandate, unbounded is the grace, but also imixiundcd is the solicitude. 
Oh. how can he be but careful 1 Heaven has removed and made an end in 
the great state Yin’s mandate. There are many former wise kings of Yin 
in Heaven, and the Liter kings and people here managed their mandate. 
But m the end funder the last king] wise and good men lived in misery 
so that- leading their wives and carrying (heir children, wailing and calling 
to Heaven, they went to where no one could come and seize them. Oh, 
Heaven had pity on the people of the four quarters, and looking with 
affecnon and giving its mandate, it employed the zealous ones [Le., the 
leaders of the Chou J. May the king now urgently pay careful .-mention n> 
his virtue- Look at the ancient predecessors, the lords of Hsli; Heaven 
indulged them and cherished and protected them. They strove to com¬ 
prehend the obedience to Heaven; hut in these limes they Irnve lost their 
mandate. Now □ young son is the successor; may he not neglect tile aged 
elders- Then he will comprehend our ancient men's virtue, nay still more 
it will occur that he is able to comprehend and endeavor to follow 
Heaven, . . . May the king comt and take over the work of the Lnrd- 
tm-Higb, and himself manage the government in the center of the land. 
L Tan. say: having made the great city, he shall from here be a counter¬ 
part to august Heaven- He shall carefully sacrifice to the upper and lower 
spirits, and from here centrally govern. ... We should not fail u> mirror 
ourselves in the lords of Hsia; we likewise should not fail to minor our¬ 
selves in the lords of Yin. We do not presume to know and say that the 
lords of Hsia undertook Heaven's mandate so as to have it for so-and-so 
many years; we do not presume to know and say that it could not have 

1- prolonged. It was that they did not reverently attend t a their virtue, 

and so they prematurely renounced their mandate. Wc do not presume to 
know and say that the lords of Yin received Heaven’s mandate for so 
and-so many yean; we do not know and say that tt could not have been 
prolonged. It was thar they did noi reverently attend to their virtue and 
so they prematurely threw away their mandate. Now the king has me 
ceeded to and received their mandate- Wc should then also remember 
the mandates of these two states and in succeeding to them equal their 
merits. . - - Being king, his position will be that nf a leader in virtue; 
the small people will then imitate him in all the world. . . . May those 
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above and below [i.e., the kbg mid hi* scr% r a_nts. | labor and be anxiouily 
Ciircful; may they say: We have received Heaven's mandate, may it grandly 
equal the span of years of the lords of Hsia and not miss the span of 
years of ihc lords of Yin.* 

Book, of Odes 

THE GREATER O&ES AW SACRIfECtU. OUtS LlV CltOV 

[From Shift chivgs Ta ya, Wen wang; Chon sung, Feng nien] 

King Wen 

[ 

King Wen is on highj 
Oh, tie shines in Heaven! 

Chou is an old [KopSc, 

But its charge is rtcVV. 

The leaders of Chou became illustrious; 

Was not God's charge timely given? 

King Wen ascends and descends 
On tilt left and right of God. 

4 

August was King Wen, 

Continuously bright and reverent. 

Great, indeed. was the appointment of Heaven* 

There were Shang’s grandsons and sons, 

Sh ling's grandsons and sons; 

Was their number not a hundred thousand? 

But the Loriksji High gave hh command 
And they bowed down to Chou. 

7 

The charge is not easy to keep; 

May it not end in your persons. 

Display and make bright your good fame. 

And consider what Yin had received from Heaven* 
The doings of high Heaven 
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Have no sound* no &mdl- 
Mj kt King Wen your pattern 
And nil the states wilE trust io you. 

Rich Year 

Rkh is the year with much millet and rice; 

AjuI sve have tall granaries 

With hundred! and ihuusand* and millions of sheaves. 

We make wine and sweet spiriis 

And oiler them to our ancestors* male and female; 

Thus to fulfill all the riles 

And bring down blessings in full. 

Ain? PROM THE STATES 

Tht "Airs' 1 are folk songs from the various feudal state* of early Chou 1 stive* 
telling of the joys and sorrows of the common people in sheh daily live*. Some 
of them are love songs, while others kmcni the hart!-hips of war or cam- 
plain against the ills of government. Of (he two selections given here, Rig 
Km’ is clearly inch a com plasm against high nates and corrupt officiate The 
other is probably a song of love, but it Is worth noting lluc from very early 
limes it ha* been given a strictly political interpretation by the G&nfucian 
Mihool. Thus the Confucianists turned even die old folk songs into lessons 
on political morality* 

[From Shift thing, Wei feng, Shih sha| 

Big Rac 

The farmers of Wei complain of the tax officials. 

I 

Big rat, big mi, 

[>* not eat my millet! 

Three years t have served you, 

Rut you will not care for me. 

I 3m going to leave you 
And grr io that happy fond; 

Happy lamb happy land* 

Where I will find my place. 
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Big rat, big ml* 

Do not cat my sprouts! 

Three years 1 have served you 

But you give jnc no comfort. 

I am going Lo leave you 
And go lo ellipse happy fields; 

Happy fields, happy fields ; 

Who there shall long moan? 

The North Wind 

‘T'hsi is probably a lost hut it has tridUknaUy been interpreted as ihc 

Kttig of the peayism of Pei who* tipp rested by a cruel and corrupt govern* 
mem (the ecld wind raf ttie mug)* urge cadi other to ftee to nnolhcf tfatt. 
[From SktA ?Atng r Pei’tcng, Pd-fctigj 

I 

Cold is the north wind; 

The snow falls thick. 

If you -ire kind and Jove me 

Take my hand am! we will go together. 

Yotl are nn Kiest, you are slow* 

But fihp we must hurry] 

1 

Fierce is the north wind; 

The snow fa Us last. 

If you ore kind and love me 

Take my hand and we will home together. 

You arc modest, you are sbw, 

Bue uh* we must hurry t 

3 

Nothing so red as the fox. 

Nothing black as the crow [omens of evil]; 

If ynu arc kind and love me, 

1 ahe my hand and we will go in the same carriage. 
You are modest, you are ibw e 
But oh, we must hurry. 
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CONFUCIUS 


IE wc were to characterize in one word the Chinese way of life for the 
List two thousand years, the word would be "Confttcian." No other in- 
dividu.il m Chinese history has so deeply influenced the life and thought 
of his [people, as a transmitter, teacher, and creative interpreter of the 
ancient culture and literature, and as a molder nf the Chinese mind and 
character. The other ancient philosophies, the religious systems of Taoism 
and Buddhism, all have known their days of glory and neglect; but the 
doctrines of Confucianism, since their genera] recognition in the first cen¬ 
tury before Christ, have never teased to exert j vital influence on the 
nation down to uur own century. Many Chinese have professed them¬ 
selves to he Taoists, Buddhists, even Christians, bur seldom have they 
ceased at ihe same time to he Gonfueianists. For Confucianism since the 
time of its general acceptance has been more than a creed to be professed 
or rejected; it has become an inseparable part of the society and thought 
of the nation as a whole, of wh.u it means to lie a Chinese, as the Con 
fucian Classics arc not the canon of a particular sect but the literary 
heritage of a whole people. 

Considering his tremendous influence and importance, the life of Con¬ 
fucius is peculiarly human and mid rum a ire. He was born in lot- in 
the small feudal state of Lu in modern Shantung province. His family 
name was K'ung, Ins personal name Ch'iu. "Confucius' 1 is the Latinized 
form of "K'utig Fu-izu" or "Master Rung," the title commonly used in 
referring to him in Chinese U is probable tliai his investors weft memhers 
of Lhe lesser aristocracy who had, however, sunk to a position of poverty 
and insignificance by the ume of bis birth. His father died when he was 
very young, leaving him to struggle alone with die problem of securing 
an education and making his way in the world. 
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The world he facet! was nor a bright one. China was divided into a 
number of small feudal stales which were constantly bickering or making 
■war upon each other or upon the bar bun. in tribe* chat pressed the Chinese 
people on all sides. The kings of the central court of the Chou dynasty* 
who had once given peace and liability to the nation, were weak and in* 
effective before the might of the more powerful feudal lords. Kings were 
ordered about by their vassal*, rulers deposed or assassinated by their 
ministers* fathers slain by their sons. All was violence and disorder among 
the ruling class and there seemed to be no higher power, temporal or 
spiritual, to which men might appeal. 

With energy and utter selflessness, Confucius set about to bring order 
and pence to his age. He believed dial his place was in the world of politics 
and with almost pathetic persistence he sought through the states of Chinn 
for a ruler who would be willing to employ him and his ideas in the 
government. He managed to ftrtd employment fur a while in his native 
state of Lu and h according to tradition, rose in a fairly high position. Bui 
his success was short-lived; on the whole his political career was a failure, 
and more and more he turned ins attention to the teaching of young men 
who, he hoped, might succeed in public life where be had failed, fudging 
from all accounts he was a teacher of rare enthusiasm and art; he wa* said 
to have hod some three thousand students, of whom seventy-two were 
dose personal disciples or know n for thar virtue, In his old age he retired 
to devote himself, so tradition says, to the editing of the tCKts of the Con- 
fuciiui Classics. He died in ,17j 

What was tile solution which Confucius offered fur the ills and evi! of 
his day? It was the same solution which die philosophers and prophets of 
so many ages and cultures have offered: a return to virtue. Unless men 
individually embraced die ideal of jen^ humanity, benevolence, nr perfect 
virtue—there was no hope that society could lie spared the evil, cruelty, 
and violence that was destroying it. 

It slicfc is nothing unique ur arresting about this volution urged 1 ■. 
Confucius the reasons he used to persuade men of its apt nets deserve 
close atccntinm First of all, be held out no utilitarian persuasions to attract 
men 10 the practice of perfect virtue. He knew too well from his own 
experience that virtue is often despised and persecuted, and he can sinned 
hi.s disciples shm they must be prepared 10 face frequent poverty and dis¬ 
tress, The pursuit of materia! profit did not coincide, hut more often 
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directly conflicted with the dictates of virtue; it was the concern only of 
the small and unenlightened tnmd. The gentleman, mindless o£ com¬ 
fort and safety, must fix his attention upon higher things. 

Again, he was very sparing in ihc invocation of divine or supernatural 
saneiion for his teachings. Confucius seems 10 have been a man of deep 
personal piety and reverence. But he lived in an age that was still domi¬ 
nated by a primirive fear of the supernatural and marred by gloss and 
cruel superstitions* The rulers of his time firmly believed in the prophetic 
nature of dreams, the efficacy of the arts of divination, the baleful power of 
the spirits of the dead, and all manner of weird and unnatural portents 
and prodigies. Men still cowered before the eclipse and the age when 
human sacrifices were carried out on the death of a ruler was less than a 
Century past. In such an atmosphere, Confucius chose to direct attention 
away from the supernatural and toward the vital problems of human 
society and the ordering of the state. Viewing su much of the history of 
this period through the pages of the literature of the Confurian school 
itself, it is difficult to realize how very rare this humanism and rationalism 
of Confudui and his disciples must have been in their own lime. 

Confucius had a strong belief in a natural order that was also a moral 
ordt:r r Heaven for him was a guiding Providence* and one’s fulfill me m as 
a man came from acting in accordance with the will of Heaven. This will, 
however, could be best understood through the study of In story, fn the 
traditions* customs, and literature of the past, in the collective experience 
of mankind, there was objective confirmation of the moral taw written in 
tile heart of man. From the ancient legends Confucius selected the figures 
of the sage-kings Yao and Shun, King Tang, the wise founder of the 
Shims dynastyi and above all the great ;me«tars of the ruling house uf 
ihc Chou. Kangs Wen and Wu and the Duke of Chou, tti lie his ideals. 
These men hud embodied the humanity and perfect virtue that he ad¬ 
vocated, and their deeds and their reigns represented all ihat was wise 
and good in Chinese history and society. In particular Confucius looked 
back tu an age of peace and order at the beginning of the Chou when its 
founding fathers, in the drpih of their wisdom and virtue, had set up the 
institutions and organized the complex feudal hierarchy of the new dy¬ 
nasty, and created solemn rites and music for its leaders anti people. These 
ritei and musk-da nee pjmjvjsitiuns of the old feudal society, the h and 
yfafi which figure so prominently in GmtEucbn literal tire, were regarded 
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by Confucius with the utmost gravity. For they were the outward cm 
bodimcni of the wisdom and virtue of their creators, the expression of 
reverence and. perfect hierarchical order in society. And by the careful ob¬ 
servance of these rites* the thoughtful contemplation of this music and its 
meaning* one could recreate in oneself the wisdom and virtue of the 
ancients and discipline oneself to the perfect order which they had in¬ 
tended. All die ills of his day Confucius attributed to the fact that the 
leaders of society had neglected she old riles, were performing them in- 
correctly, or usurping rites and ceremonies to which they were not en¬ 
titled, For as a correct observance of the rites was a sign ot perfect social 
order and die source of all spiritual enlightenment, so iheir neglect and 
;ibuse must be tio more than the reflection of a deeper moral chaos ami 
the beginning of spiritual darkness. To abuse ihe forms of the rites was 
to abuse the reality, the moral order which they represented. It was this 
abuse of the rites and titles of the social order, and [he inner spiritual dis¬ 
order which it represented, that Confucius deplored, Hence his call for a 
“rectification of names" that men might he in reality whai they claimed to 
be in title, and his insistence upon a careful and reverent attention to the 
spirit and letter of the rites. 

Tins emphasis upon ritual—an insistence upon k sometimes even when 
its original meaning was losr—must strike us as excessively conservative 
and formalistic, as indeed Confucianism in its later days often became. 
Vet implicit in [his view was an idealization of the past that set a high 
standard for the present, and provided more of an impetus to reform, 
than to maintain, the status qua* Confucius' own life is sufficient evidence 
nf his reformist spirit. He sought to conserve or restore what was good, 
while changing what was bad- Thus more Hindu mental to him than either 
conservatism nr reformism m itself was a clear sense of moral values, ex* 
pressed in his warm humanity > optimism* humility p and gixxl sense, Con¬ 
fucius lived in a feudal society and conceived ut society in terms of the 
feudal lucrurthy. The common people were to lx: led, cared for* cherished* 
even taught, by the ruierc; but their position ,11 the base of the social 
hierarchy should not be modified, indeed, could not be without upsetting 
the whole vertical order, 

Confucius" teachings were for the chftn-tzu. the gentleman, the po¬ 
tential or actual ruler of society who alone possessed the vision to see be¬ 
yond personal profit and material interest to the broader interests of the 
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kmc and mankind, Yet he insisted that it was not mere birth or social 
position, but precisely this power of vision, tins keener and more pni- 
found moral sense, which distinguished the gentleman, the true ruler. 
Like Plato he would have ihc kings be sages, far only j truly wise and 
virtuous ruler could fittingly head die hierarchy nl society and lead all 
men, by the example and suasion of his own goodness, to perfect order 
and a practice of similar virtue. Because at this belief in the importance of 
character over birth* he gave himself to (lie teaching of promising young 
men regardless of (heir origins. He and his school are responsible for the 
pedagogic tradition which characterizes all of later Chinese history* for 
the optimbtle belief in the perfectibility ol man through learning, and for 
the reverence for the scholar and the man uf letters so pronounced in 
Chinese society. And it is to a large extent ihc teachings and example of 
Confucius and his school which have convinced so many of the great 
men of later Chinese history that the highest career in life is that of the 
statesman* that the highest concern of the gentleman scholar is politics 
and the proper ordering rif the slate, 

Confucius and Ins teachings were Hide respected and less practiced by 
the men of his day, and for centuries the Cunfucinn school remained only 
one among many rival schools of philosophy with its greatest strength in 
the area of Goafudus* native state of Lu. Rut gradually Confucius' hu¬ 
manism began to triumph over the superstition and mysticism of other 
doctrines* his idealistic emphasis on virtue, kindness, and learning to at¬ 
tract more men than the harsh and cynical philosophies of other states. At 
last, in the second century *.c, Confucianism was declared the officii) 
creed of the nation and the Classic? beta me the principal, if not the sole, 
study of all scholars and statesmen. Through the centuries the teaching* 
(J f Confucius continued nm only to be revered iti China, but also to exert a 
tremendous influence in Kntea* Japan and A imam, Confucius was given 
the title "Supreme Sage and Foremost Teacher' 1 and his tomb and temple 
in Gh'fl-fu in Shantung became a kind uf Mecca for all educated Chinese, 
while a Confucian temple on less chorale scale was established in every 
county seat Throughout the land. Under (he National!it regime bis birth¬ 
day was (and still is on Taiwan) observed as Teachers 1 Day, a national 
holiday* 

There is a large body of literature in Chinese, of varying degrees of 
reliability, on the life and teachings of Confucius. Among this the most 
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import.mi work js the record o£ the Master s Activities and conversations 
compiled probably by bis disciples' disciples, the Andeetf. This work is 
in twenty chapters and 497 verses, some consisting of the briefest apho¬ 
rism*. From the time when Confucianism become widely accepted, the 
laconic and provocative sentences of this work, difficult though they often 
arc ro interpret, have exercised a profound influence upon the thought 
and language of the peoples of East Asia, while for the last eight hundred 
years it has been a basic text in Chinese education known to every school¬ 
boy. We have selected and translated the more important passages and 
arranged them under a few significant topics. 

Selectionf from the Analects 
gonfcciL'; the man 

Personality ami Character 

1, In his leisure hours, Confucius was easy in his manner and cheerful 
in Us expression. \ VII 4 1 

2, Confucius wai gentle yet firm, dignified but not harsh, respectful 
ycr well at ease. | VII ] 

l> Confucius fished but not with a net: be shot but not at a rootling 
bird. [He did run Like unfair advantage uf in.fc.-rit.ar creatures,] |VII^j 

4. When the stride* were hurried dnwii. on returning from court, Con¬ 
fucius asked: "Was anyone hurt? 11 He did nor ask about ihc horses- [X:i3 \ 

=- T When Confucius was pleased with ihc singing of someone he was 
vvith, he would always* ask to have the song repented and would join If* 
tstowdL [Vlhii ] 

b. The Duke of She asked Tzu Lu about Confucius, and T p au Lu gave 
him no answer. Confucius said: "Why didrTi you tell him that I am a 
person who forgets to cai when he is enthusiastic afc>out something, forgets 
all his worries in his enjoyment of it. and h not aware that old age is 
coming on?* 1 [VII:i8] 

7. Confucius said; ^Having only coarse food to eat. plain watei to 
drink, and a besu arm for u pillow, one can still find happiness therein. 
Riches and honor acquired by unrighteous means sire to me as drifting 
clouds IVU:i 5 I 

8, Once when Tzu Lis. Tseng Hsi* Jan Yu. and Rung hsi Hua were 
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seated in attendance upon him, Confucius said: “You no doubt consider 
me a day or so your senior, but ice us not mind that, When out of office 
you say among yourselves that your merits are not recognized- Now sup- 
pose some prince were to recognize your merits, what would be your 
wishes?" Tzu Lti without hcsit.tiion replied: Take a kingdom of a 
thousand chariots, hemmed in by great powers, oppressed by invading 
troops, and sullering trom famine m addition—! should like to take 
charge of it. In three years’ time I could make it brave and make it un 
demand the right course tn pursue." Confucius smiled at him. "And how 
about you, Ch'iu [Jan YuJ?" "Take a district of sixty or seventy it 1 
square " answered fan Yu. "or say, one of fifty nr sixty It square. I should 
like to take charge of it. In three years time I could make its people live 
in abundance: hut u for the promo lion of rites (It) and music, I should 
have to leave that to a real gentleman." "And how about you, Ch'ih 
[Kung-hsi Huaf?" "Not that I say I could do it," he answered, “but l 
should like to he trained for it. At the ceremonies in the Ancestral Temple 
[of the Imperial House] nr at the conferences of the princes. I should like 
tn wear ihe ceremonial cap and gown, and be .1 minor official assisting ill 
the ceremony" "And how about you, Tien [Tseng Hsi]?” Tseng Hsi 
paused in liis playing of the zither. Putting it aside he rose and replied: 

am afraid my wishes are entirely different from those cherished hy 
these three gentlemen," "What harm is there in ihut?" said Confucius. 
"We arc just trying tn let each express his desire." Then he said: “In the 
loiter days of spring, when the light spring garments arc made, I would 
like to rake along five or six grown-ups and six or seven youths to bathe 
in the River Yu and after the hath go to enjoy file breeze in ihc woods 
among the altars of Wu-yi. and then return home, [filtering and singing 
on our way.” Ct.wfueiu« heaved 3 deep sigh and said: "You arc the man 
after my own heart " (Xf.agj 

Hh Sente of Minion 

9, Confucius said: "Were anv prince to employ me. even in a single 
year a good deal could be done, and in three years every tiling could be 
accomphshed. [ XI 11 :to | 

in. Confucius said: "Aid There is no one who knows mr?” Tzu Kung 
asked: "Why do you say, sir, that no one knows vour” Confucius said: “I 

1 A if rt »] tl ‘ L l in iine^ud fli art niilt 
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make no complaint against Heaven, nor do [ lay the blame on men. 
Though my studies are lowly, they penetrate die sublime on high, per¬ 
haps after all 1 am known—by Heaven," [XlV'cjy] 

M, When Confucius was in jeopardy in K'iiung k hr saidr "Since the 
death of King Wen [ founder of the Chon dynasty |, docs not the mission 
of culture rest here with us? If Heavers were going to destroy this culture, 
a mortal like me would not have been given such a [slice in it And if 
Heaven is nut going to destroy this cull Lire, what can the men of K'uang 
do to me?" fIXgj' 

13* When | Confucius 1 most worthy disciple | Yen Hui died, Con¬ 
fucius reclaimed: *'Ahs. Heaven has destroyed met Heaven has de¬ 
stroyed me I" [XLftj 

rj, Clii*ang'Chu and Chieh-ni were cultivating ihcir fields together, 
Confucius was passing that way and told Tzu Lu to go and ask them 
where the river could 1 >e forded- Ch'ang-diQ said: "Who ie- that holding 
the reins in the carriage ?" Tzu Lu said: “It is K'uug Cfc’iu [Ctinfudns ]/* 
He said: "You mean K’ung Chiu of the state of Lu :H "Ye?/ 1 Tzu Lu 
replied. Ch*ang-chu said: ' J lt n is he. then he already knows where the 
ford is." Tzu Lu then turned to Chich-m. Chich ni asked; " Who arc you, 
sir:" Tzu Lu aid: "Chung-yu is my name" Ghiefoni said: "You ait a 
follower of K'ung Chiu of Lu. are you notHe said: “That is so." 
Ghtch-ni said: "The whole world is swept as by a torrential flood, and who 
can change k z As for you, instead of following one who (fees from (his 
man and lhiii* you would do heller (o follow one who ilces ihe whole 
world." And with that he weni on covering the seed without stopping. 
Tzu Lu went an d cold Confucius, who said ruefully: "One cannot herd 
together with birds and beaus. Tt I am not to be a man among fit her men, 
then whit ,im I to bc ? If ihe Way (Ta^) prevailed in the world, J should 
not be Trying to alter things/' [XVIII fi] 

fits Loi-r of Learning 

16, Confucius said: "At fifteen,, I set my heart on learning* At thirty, [ 
was firmly established. At forty. I had BO more doubts. At fifty, [ knew 
the will of Heaven. At sixty, 1 was ready to listen to it* At seventy, ] 
could follow my bean's desire without transgressing what was right/ 1 
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iK + When Confucius was in Ch 1 s he heard the Shao music a and for 
three month* he forgot the taste of meal, saying: 1 never thought mutic 
could be so beautiful. 11 fVJI:ij| 

14, Confucius said: ll When walking in a party of three* I always have 
teachers. I can select the good qualities of the one for imitation, and the 
had ones of the other and enrreo them in myself." | VII ;ai ] 

17. Confucius said: ll I am a transmitter and not a creator* I believe in 
and have a passion for the .indents. [ venture to compare myself with 
mir old P'cng [China's Methuselah]/’ [VJI;*] 

15, Confucius said: "Sometimes 1 have gepne a whole day without food 
and a whole night without sleep* giving myself to thought. It was \k> uw. 
It is better to leant." | XV go] 

19. There were four tilings that Confucius was dele mined to eradicate: 
a biased mind, arbitrary judgment** nbitinaty, and egotism | IX 74 ] 

20. Confucius said: ll Those who know the truth arc not up to those who 
love it; those who love the truth are not up to those who delight in it." 

[Vhi8] ^ 

5i. Confucius said: "Having heard the Way (Tjo) in the morning, one 
may die content in the evening/' [IV A} 

Cotjfucitif dF *1 TfJthfT 

23. Confucius said: "By nature men are pretty much alike; it is team¬ 
ing and practice that set ihcm apart.”* [XVTLij 

25. Confucius said: In education there are no class distinctions/* 1 
[XVijS] 

24. Ccnfudus said: “The young are to lie respected. How « 3 n we know 
that the next generation will not measure up to the present orjc: : litre if a 
man has reached forty or fifty and nothing has [seen heard of him. then I 
gram fhat he is not worthy of respect/' | iX-ii) 

2^. Confucius said: "When it comes to acquiring perfect virtue (jrff)* a 
man should not defer even to his own teacher*” [XV135J 

T Ck*Tka 1 rliU^- '4 th* fcmr cif I ht inticol lacc-Littic Shun 12^ 5-22*8 a.c..*). 

•Tllii irrnplc hp Grmfucm* w*s JE JEn l u S^ tC1 ** the milfa nvith 

rcj;;iFi1 tn hutmn fitiKTC awl JirfnxiKT by a ui itLtenuLioaaJ eapem m the 

UNESCO "Suwaenr Ituce" jhifafiitaii in Mv. 1050. 

1 Thro: frmr duraitm ire yltrfi (urwiJ th* t rjL» uf up the iudi“ 

ConiifU *j!L> d F Chinese *th**iJ buikliw- 
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Confucius said: "Those who ate bom wise are the highest. type of 
people; those who become \vhc through learning come next; those whii 
learn by overcoming dullness come after that. Those who are dull but still 
won't learn are the lowest Lype of people*” | XV! sg] 
fj . Confucius said: “I won't teach a man who i* not anxious to learn* 
and will not explain in one who is not trying to make things dear in 
himself. If J hold up one corner of a square and a man cannot come back 
to me with the other three. I won't bother to go over the point again,* 
| VII :8J 

afk Confucius said: "Learning without thinking as labor lost; dunking 
without learning is perilous/' [II: 151 

Confucius said: "Yu, shall 1 teach you what knowledge is? When 
you know a tiling, say that you know jit; when you do not know a thing, 
admit that you do not know it. Thai is knowledge/’ | liny] 

50. Confucius Kud: "Worthy indeed was Hull A single bamboo bowl 
uf millet to cat* -> gourdful of water to drink, living in a back alley— 
others would have found it unen dumbly depressing, hui Hui's cheerful¬ 
ness was hni affected .U all. Worthy indeed was Hui!" [V|jj| 

51* When Yen Hui tiled Confucius bewailed him with exceeding grief, 
Hii follower a thereupon said to him: ’‘Sir! You are carrying your grief to 
excess/ 1 Omfudiis said: "Have I gone tn excess? But if 1 may not grieve 
exceedingly over this man, for whom shill I ! grieve?" |XI:gf 
^2. Confucius said: “A young man's duty is to be filial to his parents 
at home and respectful to his riders abroad, to be circumspect and truth¬ 
ful* and, while overflowing with love for all men* to as^nziate himself 
with humanity (/era). If, when al! that is dnnc s lie has any energy to 
spare* then let him study the polite arts," | I:e-| 

These were the subjects on which Confucius often discoursed: 
poeiry h history, and the jserfonmiice of ceremunies—all these were what 
he often discoursed on. [VII =17) 

54. Confucius said: “Personal cultivation begins with poetry, is made 
firm by rules of decorum (/1), and is perfected by musk/ 1 [VIILRJ 

35, Omfueius took four subjects for his teaching—literature, conduct, 
loyalty, and truthfulness. [VII124] 

36. Yen Hui heaved a sigh and said: *You look up to it and it seems so 
high. You try to drill through it and it seenu so hard* You seem u> ice it 
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in front of you. and all of a sudden it appears behind you. The Master 
is very flood at gently leading a man along and inching him. He has 
broadened me with culture, restrained me with ritual (ii), I just could 
nut juip myself. Bui after I have exhausted every resource, there still re¬ 
mains something standing distinct and apart from me. Du what I can 
to reach his position, 1 cannot find rhe way." [IX:io| 

57. Shu-sun WU’Shu said to the officials at court: “Tiu Rung is a Iwtter 
man than Ginfueius." Tz.u-fu Ghing-po told this to Tzu Rung, and Tzu 
Kurtg said: “It is like the muueT of house wails. My house wall comes 
up only to the shoulder, and the people outside arc therefore able to see 
my handsume dwelling, whereas the wall of Confucius rises fathoms 
high, an! unless otic is let in by the gate, '>ne does not see the palatial 
beamy of the ancestral temple and the grandeur of the hundred mini si rams 
inside. But few arc they who have found the gate. What Shu-sun says 
Is therefore [Ktfcctly easy to understand." [XIX123] 

THE TtACItlNCS Of cone vet us 

The Unitary Principle: Reciprocity or Humanity 

38. Confucius said: "Tz’u. do you suppose that I merely learned a 
great deal and tried to remember it .ill?’ 1 The disciple replied: "Yes, is 
it not so?" Confucius said: "No, 1 have one principle (hat runs through 
it all" |XV:i] 

Ginfuriustaid: "Sbi-n! My leaching cun tains one principle that runs 
through it all." “Yes," replied Tseng MV.ll When Confucius had left die 
room the disciples asked: "What did he mean?" Tseng Taut replied: "Our 
Master's teaching is simply this: loyalty and reciprocity." |IVnjj 

40. Tzu Rung asked; "Is ihctc any one word that cuti serve as J prin¬ 
ciple for the conduct of life?" Confucius laid: "Perhaps die word 'rec¬ 
iprocity' 1 : Do not do to others what you would not want others to do 
to you." [XV:i 3 ] 

41. Gwfuciu* said: “Perfect indeed is the virtue which is according 
to the Mean. For long people have seldom hod the capacity for it." | Vhiy] 

43. Confucius said: "It is man that can moke the Way great, not the 
Way 1 hat can make man great,' |XV:aX] 

43. Chung kung asked about humanity. Confucius said: "Behave when 
away from home as though yuu were in the presence of an important 
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guest, Deal with the common people as though you were officiating at 
an import am sacrifice; On not do to others what you would not want 
others to do to you. Then there will be no dissatisfaction culler in lIic 
state or a* home" |XII12] 

44, Confucius said: . * . ^The humane mnn t desiring to tie established 
himself* seeks to establish others; desiring himself 10 succeed, he helps 
others to succeed. To fudge others by what one knows of oneself is the 
method of achieving humanity/' [VI:i8| 


Humanity (jefl) 

As the reader will already have indeed from its frequent occurrence, jrn is 
.1 key term in Confuting thought. Sometimes rendered "goodness" "benevo¬ 
lence/' ur “love/' it ia the supreme excellence in man or perfect virtue. In 
later Conlucian thought the eotitcpt wai expanded greatly 10 mggrst a 
cDiplc power. Tt> retain its basically and unmistakably lunnafiistic scn$e T we 
have used rL humaaity*" for ;cn. or* when some alternative rendering was 
dearly called tor by the context, have added the romauized original in purem 
theses (retf)^ By observing die various uses of ihc same term jin different texts, 
the reader should acquire 2 sense of both its centrality iu Chmsc thought and 
its breadth of meaning. 

45, Fan Ch + ih asked about humanity. Cortfueius said: "Love men/' 

46.. Tzu Chang asked Ginfucius about humanity. Confucius said: To 
be able to practice five virtues everywhere in the world constitutes hu¬ 
manity/' Tzu Chang begged to know what these were. Confucius said: 
"Courtesy, magnanimity, good faith, diligence, and kindness. He who 
is courteous is not humiliated, he who is magnanimous wins the multi¬ 
tude he who is of good faith is trusted by the people, be who is diligent 
attains his objective, and he who is kind can get service from the people* 
[XVIItfj 

47. Confucius said; "Without humanity a man cannot long endure 
adversity, nor can he long enjoy prosperity. The humane rest in human¬ 
ity; the wise find if beneficial/ 1 j iV:zj 

48. Confudus smd: +t Qnly the humane mart can love men and cun 
hate men" |IV: 3 ] 

49. Someone inquired: "What do you think of 'requiting injury with 
kindness'?” Confucius said: “Bow will you then requite kindness? Re- 
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quite injury with justice, and kindness with kindness." | XJV:jG| 

50. Confucius said: "Is humanity something remote? If I warn to be 
humane, behold, humanity has arrived." [Vllia^J 

51. G111Itieius said; . , , "Is there anyone who exerts himself even 
for a single day to achieve humanity? I have not seen any who had not 
the strength to achieve it.” | IVifi] 

53. Confucius said; "As to Hut, for three months his mind did not 
deviate from humanity. The others can do so, some for a day. some even 
for a month, hut that is all." [ VIg] 

53. Confucius said; "Riches and honor are what every man desires, 
but if 1 hey can be obtained only by transgressing the right way, they 
must not lie held. Poverty and lowliness arc what every man detests, hut 
if they can be avoided only by transgressing the right way, they must 
not be evaded. If a gentleman departs from humanity, how call he l*-ir 
ibe name? Not even for the lapse of a single meal docs a gentleman 
ignore humanity. In moments of haste he cleaves to it; in seasons of peril 
he cleaves to it," [IV =5} 

5_j. Confucius said: "The resolute scholar and the humane person will 
under no circumstance seek life at ihe expense of humanity. On occasion 
they will sacrifice their lives to preserve their humanity” [XVrttJ 

55. Ssu-iiia Niu, worrying, said: "All |>eople have brothers, but I alone 
have none." T*u hbia said: "1 have heard it said [by Confucius] that 
death anti life rest with Heaven’s mandate and that wealth and honor 
depend on Heaven. Let [he gentleman be reverent and make no mis* 
take in conduct, and let him be respectful to others and observant uf 
propriety. Then all within the four seas are brothers." [XU 15] 

Filial Piety 

5b. Tku Yu asked about filial piety. Confucius said; "Nowadays a filial 
son is just a man who keeps his parents in food. But even dogs or horses 
are given food, if there is 110 feeling of reverence, wherein lies the differ¬ 
ence?" j It 7 1 

57. Tsui Hsia asked about filial piety. Confucius said- "The manner 
is the really difficult thing. When anything has to be done lhe young 
people undertake it; when there is wine and food the elders are served 
—is this all ihere is to filial piety?" | II ;d| 

jg. Confucius said: "In serving hi* parents, a son may gently remom 
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&Trate with them, If he sees that they arc not inclined to follow his sugr 
gcubn* he should resume his reverential attitude but not abandon his 
purpose. If he is belabored, he will not complain/' | !V:i8] 

59. The Duke of Site observed 10 Confucius: " Among us there wj$ 
an upright man culled Kurng who wjis so upright that when his father 
appropriated a sheep, he bore witness against him-* Confucius said: 'The 
upright men among us arc not like that* A father will screen his son 
and a son his father —ycl uprightness is to be found in thac/ H [XUl:iti] 

So* Tsai Wo questioned the three years" mourning and thought one 
year was long enough; If the gentlemen for three years abstain from 
the practice of ritual, ritual will decay; if for ihrce years they make no 
music, music will go to rum. tn one year the old craps arc exhausted 
and the new crops have come tip* the friction-sticks have made the sev¬ 
eral seasonal fires—one yc*ir should be enough / 1 Confucius said: "Would 
yens then feel at case in eating polished rice and Wearing fineries ? 11 ''Quite 
at ease / 1 was the reply. Confucius continued: “If you would really feel 
41 cas^ then do so. When a gentleman is In mourning* he does not 
relith good food if he eats h* docs not enjoy music if he hears it, and 
docs not feel at ease in a comfortable dwelling. Hence he abstains from 
these things. Bm now since you would fed at case, then you can have 
them." When Tsai Wu had gone out, Confucius said: 'What lack of 
humanity in Yu |T*ti WoJI Only when a child is three years old does 
it leave its parents 1 arms. The three years 1 mourning is the universal 
ubflcrvancc in the world. Ansi Yii—did he not enjoy the loving care of 
his parents for three years? 1 ’ [XVlltn] 

Rites ijtfd Music 

For Confucius the Lcnn It* which basically means "rites," embraced all those 
traditional forms which provided an objective standard of conduct. Thus, 
while h may in given imtaiuc* refer To ‘“‘rites/* "ceremonial / 1 or "rules of 
eonducr/' it has the general meaning of “good form^ or "decorum/' Con¬ 
fucius inerted, however, that ihe observance of ii should lie neither perfunctory 
nnf rigid and inflexible, hul should be in keeping with rircilmstanres and also 
with that spirit of reverence and respect for others which the ceremonies or 
rules of conduct were meant u> embody. By thawing their intrinsic stgniiri 
otftctt, he jmempted to reassert the value of these Traditional forms ai a time 
when they were inemisingly neglected or performed as mere pretense. Where 
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the external fonrl U indicated by li we shill render it “rites"; where the in¬ 
ward spirit, “decorum.” 

6t. Tzu Kung proposed to do away with rhe sacrificial hmh offering 
m the announcement of each new- moon. Confucius said: “Tz'u! You 
love rhe lamb, but 1 love the rite," (ID 117] 

ба. Confucius said: “Courtesy without decorum becomes tiresome. 
Cautiousness without decorum becomes timidity, daring becomes in- 
subordination, frankness becomes effrontery.” [VIII :a] 

63. Confucius said: “Rites, rites! Does it mean no more Lhan jades 
and silks? Music, musict Does it mean no more than liells and drums?” 
[XVIIm] 

64. Confucius said; “A man who is not humane, what lias lie to do 
with rite^r A man who it rot humane, what has he to do with music?" 
[ 111=31 

65. Lin Fang asked about the fundamental principle of rites, Confucius 
replied: “You arc asking sit important question! In rites at large, it is 
always better to he too simple rather than too lavish. In funeral rites, it 
ts more important to have the real sentiment of sorrow than minute at¬ 
tention to observances,” [ Ill 14! 

бб. Confucius said: “If a ruler can administer his state with decorum 
ffO and courtesy— then what difficulty will lie have? If he cannot ad¬ 
minister it with decorum and courtesy, what has he to do with rites 

wr [IV:i 3 j 


ReUgiom Sentiment 

67. Tin Lu asked about the worship of ghosts and spirits. Confucius 
said; "Wc don't know yet how to serve men, how can we know about 
serving the spirits?” “What about death," was the next question. Con¬ 
fucius said: "We don't know yet about life, how can wc know about 
death ?*’ [Xl:it| 

OS. Fan Ch'ih asked about wisdom. Confucius said: “Devote yourself 
to the proper demands of the people, respect the ghosts and spirits but 
keep them at a distance—this may be called wisdom ” | VIao] 

69, Po-niu was ill and Gbnfutiu* went to inquire shout him. Having 
grasped his hand dirough the window. Confucius said: "It is killing him. 
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It U the will of Heavers alas! Thai such a man should have such a 
malady! That such a man should have such a malady!" | VI:HJ 
yo r Though his food might be coarse rice and vegetable broth. Con- 
fuel us invariably offered a little in sacrifice, and always with solemnity. 

[X*l 

yt. When Confucius observed sacrificial fasting, his clothing was spot’ 
lessly clean* his food was different from the ordinary H and in Ins dwelling 
his seat was changed to another place, [X7] 

7*. Confucius said; 'Tie who sins against Heaven has none to whom 
he can pray. 4 ' [ lit513] 

73 + When Confucius was very ill. Tzu Lu asked that prayers be offered- 
Confueiui asked: * l Is there such 3 thing?'’ T'/.u Lu replied; "Yes, there 
is. In one of die Eulogies h is said; A prayer has been offered for you 
to the spirits of Heaven and earth/ ” Confucius said; “Ah* my praying 
has been for a long time/' [VIL34I 
74, Tzti Kung said: **Thc Master's views on culture and refinement 
we can comprehend* Bui hk discourses about man's nature and the ways 
of Heaven none of us can comprehend/' |V;i i] 
jy r CoJifueiu* said: sl I wish I did not have to speak at all/* Tzu Kung 
said: "Bul if you did not *j>cak r Sir, what should we disciples pass on 
to others P” Confucius said: "Look at Heaven there* Poes it speak? The 
four seasons run their course anti ad things are produced. Does Heaven 
speak?" [XVI! :t 9 ] 

76. Confucius sacrificed | to the dead] as if they were present, He sacrL 
ficed tu the spirits as if they were present. He said: iJ l consider my not 
being present at the sacrifice as if I did not sacrifice." [Ilhu] 

77, The Master did not talk about weird tilings, physical exploits, 
disorders, and spirits, [ VEtko] 

Tfir Gcntkmjtn 

7P, Confucius said; 14 When nature exceeds art you have the rustic. 
When art exceeds nature you have the clerk. It is only when art and 
nature are harmoniously Mended that you have the gentleman/' [YI;161 
73. Confucius said: . . - "If a gentleman departs from humanity, how 
can he bear the name? Not even for the lapse of a single meal does a 
gentleman ignore humanity* In moments of haste lie cleaves lo it; in 
seasons of peril he cleaves to it/" [IV^j 
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go. Confucius said: “The gentleman occupies himself with the Way 
and not with his livelihood. One may aiieiui to farming, and yet may 
sometimes go hungry. One may attend to learning and yet may be re¬ 
warded with emolument. What the gentleman is anxious about is the 
Way and not poverty.” | XV jjj | 

8l, Ssu-ma Niu asked about the gentleman. Gonfueius said: ‘'The 
ge rule nun has neither anxiety nor fear.” Ssu-ma Niu rejoined: “Neither 
anxiety nor fear—is that what is meant by being a gentleman? w Con¬ 
fucius said: “When he looks into himself and finds no cause for self- 
reproach. what has he to be anxious about; what has he to fear?” [XU 141 
81. Confucius said: “The way of the gentleman is threefold. I myself 
have not been able to attain any of them. Being humane, he has no 
anxieties; being wise, he has no perplexities; being hrave, he has no fear." 
Tzu Rung said: “But, Muster, that is your own way.” |XIV =30| 

83. Q>nfuou& said: ‘'You may be able to carry of! from a whole army 
its commander-in-chief, but vtm cannot deprive die humblest individual 
of his will,” (IX 35] 

84. Tzu Rung asked ultout the gentleman. Confucius said; “The 
gentleman fust practices what he preaches and then preaches what he 
practices.” 

B5. Confucius sate!: "The gcrulcman reaches upward; the inferior man 
reaches downward.* [XIV ag] 

B6. Confucius said: "The gentleman is always calm and at case; the 
inferior man is always worried ,md full of distress;' [V]Ig6] 

$j + CuafuciuS said: “The gen He man understands what is right; the 
inferior man understands what is profitaMc/' f IV :i6j 
$8, Confucius said: 'The gemlcmait cherishes virtue; the inferior man 
cherishes possessions. The gem]cman thinks of sanctions; the inferior 
man dunks of personal favors" |IVsu] 
go. Confucius said: The gentleman makes demands on himself; the 
inferior man makes demands on others/' j XV :zo| 

90, Confucius said: “The gentleman seeks to enable people to succeed 
in what is good bo: dr<s nnt hdp them in what is evil. The inferior man 
docs the contrary/' |XII:t6J 

9s. Qmfueius said: "The gentleman is broad-minded and not partisan; 
the inferior matt is paniuii md not broad minded/' fH-J4] 

92, Confucius said: "There arc three things tliat a gentleman fears: 
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he fears the will of Heave ft, he fears great melt, he fears the word* rtf 
the sages. The inferior man does nnl know the will of Heaven and does 
not fear it, he treats great men with contempt, and be scoffs at the words 
of the sages," | XVI £ | 

93. Once when Confucius was in QTcn. the supply of food was ex¬ 
hausted, and some of his followers became so weak that they could not 
stand up. Tfcu Lu came to the Master in disgust, saying: “Then even 
a gentleman can be reduced to such straits ? TF Confucius said: “A gentle- 
man may indeed be so reduced. But when an inferior man is in straits 
he is apt to do anything** [XV:ij 

Government by Person#! Virtue 

ti^. Chi K f ang Tm a iked Confucius about govcrnittcnL Confucius 
said: “To govern (cheng) is to set things right [cheng)? If you begin 
by setting yourself right, who will dare to deviate from the right? 1 ' 

^ XII: 17 1 ' 

s^. Confucius said: * 1 f 3 ruter himself is upright* all will go well with¬ 
out orders. But if he hinisdf is not upright* even though he gives orders 
they will not be obeyed * [XIII : 6 ] 

<yV, T?.u Lu asked alviui ihe character of a gentleman [nun of the 
ruling doss], Confucius said: "He cultivates himself in reverential 
tendoni* Tzu Lu asked: “Is that all there is to it ? '“ Confucius said: "He 
cultivates himself $0 as to be able to bring comfort to other [jeoplc.*' 
T/.u Lu asked again: “Is that iU? 1f Confucius said: "He cultivates him¬ 
self so as to be able m bring comfort to the whole populate* He cultivates 
himself so as to be able to brin^ comfort to the whole populace—even 
| iage-k trigs \ Yno and Shun were dissatkhed with them.se j vet :>hour this. -1 ' 

97, Confucius said: “Lead the people by laws and regulate them by 
penalties, and the people ivil! try to keep out of jail i hut will have itn 
sense of shame. Lead the people by virtue and restrain them by the rule? 
of decorum > and the people wall have a seme ol shame, and moreover 
will become good" 

q8. Chi K ang Tzu asked Confucius about guvcrriment, saying:: "Sup¬ 
pose I were to kill [he lawless fur the good of the law-abiding, how 

i TIjj< ti none iSiatt juu 4- pun, Corefuctui wjj Irving tii at t Ijet nmt ,A dit rutfUct 

by getEiPK tbe rixrf aA the word. 
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would that do?” Confucius answered: ^Sir* why should it be necessary 
to employ capital punishment in your government? Just vis you genuinely 
desire l be good, die people will be goad, The virtue of [he gentleman 
may be compared to the wind and that of the commoner to the weeds, 
The weeds under the force of the wind cannot but bend.” [XII = 19] 

9<>. The Duke of She asked about good government. Confucius said: 
■*[A government is good when] those near arc happy and those far off 
are attracted " [XIII :i6j 

10a When Confucius was traveling to Wei, Jan Yu drove him. Con¬ 
fucius oi^served: "What a dense ptipuhiiopl" fan Yu said: "The people 
having grown so numerous, what next should be done for them?" "En¬ 
rich I hem,” was rhe reply. "And when one has enriched them, what 
next should be done?" Confucius said: "'Educate them." |XUl:q[ 

mi. Teu Rung asked above government, Confucius said: "The es¬ 
sentials me sufficient fotwl, sufficient mxjps, and the confidence of the 
peopled Tzu Rung Midi "Suppose yon were forced to give up one of 
these three, which would you let go first? 1 * Confucius said: "The troops." 
Tku Rung asked again: "If you are forced to give up one of the iwo 
remaining, which would you tec go?" Omfudus said: "Fund For fmm 
of old, death has been tHc lot of all men, hut a people without faith can¬ 
not survive. 1 ' [XJI7I 

i01a Puke Ching of Ch"\ aided Qmfurius J mjue government. Q m- 
fucius replied: 41 Let the prince \k prince, tin. minister he minmer, the 
father fa die r and the son son." " Excellent f 11 said thr duke* "Indeed if the 
prince is rw>i prince* the ministef not minister, the father not father, and 
the son nm son, then with all the grain in my possession shall I ever 
get to cat any?" 11 [XII111 [ 

ioj. Confucius said: "To have done nothing (tr:i wd) and yet have 
the “state wdl-govemnJ— f sage-hug | Shun was the (me! Whac did he 
do? He merely made himself reverent and correctly occupied his royal 

scat" [XVi*J 
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CHAPTER II! 

TZC/; UNIVERSAL LOVE , 
UTILITARIANISM . /f/VD 
UNIFORMITY 


Amting the “hundred philosophers" of ancient China* Mo Tzu had a 
place of special importance, When Mencius felt tailed upon to defend 
and re vitalize Confucianism in his own time, he singled out the phi¬ 
losophy of Mo Tzu as being among its must dangerous rivals. Although 
Mfrism did not hold this sirnng portion for long, tit founder and his 
teachings left an indelible impression on the Chinese mind. Today they 
serve as a reminder that the eventual supremacy of CuEifucian thought 
was nor achieved simply by default or intellectual inertia, but was won 
in a difficult struggle with worthy opponents. 

Mo Tzu (470-391 b jc. .) 1 originally known .is Md Ti, was born a few 
years after Confucius' death and died a few years before Mencius* birch. 
His native staLe was probably Sung or Lu, The name Mu has been thought 
by some to denote a form uf punishment, indicating that he came from 
,1 class of prisoners or slaves. In any ease the tcKl attributed to him often 
characterizes die Confuciaftists as pretentious aristocrats who si and very 
much on their own dignity and on ceremony, suggesting perhaps j de¬ 
gree of plebeian hostility nn tile part of Mu T/.u, He was, however, well 
educated its the Classic j and may have once followed the Confucbn 
school himself until he took up a position of strong opposition on certa in 
fundamental points. Thus he condemned what he regarded as the skep¬ 
ticism uf many Con f uel an ksu in regard to Heaven and spiritual beings, 
their tendency inward fatalism, and their preoccupation with ritual. These 
criticisms arc indeed invaluable test 1 many as cn the direction in which 
Confucius* thought was taken by his immediate followers. 

Mu Tzu'v most characteristic doctrine comes very close to asserting 
that "nil men arc equal before God/ 1 Believing in Heaven as an active 
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power mam fating love for all men, he urged that men follow Heaven 
in ihss by practicing universal love. But his standard of action is strictly 
utilitarian; Inve for all men is demonstrated by satisfying their mimed Late, 
material needs* and by abandoning jJ] forms of activity and expense which 
do not contribute to the feeding, clothing* pnd housing nf the people. 
For ibis reason Mo Tzu condemned all forms of ritual and music, ex¬ 
travagant entertainment, and* above alb offensive warfare. Moreover* to 
concentrate human energies on die achievement of social goals. Mo Tzu 
believed that unity oF thought and action was necessary, with the people 
obeying their leaders and the leaders following the will of Heaven. 

What we know of Mu Tzu + s career shows him to be a rigomt who 
set the most exacting standards for himself and his followers. In trying 
to gain acceptance for his principles be drove himself tirelessly and un¬ 
mercifully. Unlike the Confucianism who offered advice only when 
Treated respectfully by a ruier and assured of his honorable in tendons, 
Mo Tzu was ready to preach his gosj^l to anyone who would listen. 
At limes* upon hearing of the plans of a stare to make war, he would 
hasten to dissuade the ruler from perpetrating such an outrage. On one 
of these peace missions, it is said, he walked ten days and ten nights, 
tearing off piece* of his garments to hind up his sore feet, as he went. 
Often, failing in his efforts at coorilbrion, Mo Tzu and his followers 
would rush to aid m the defense of the ssaic attacked, gaining a reputa¬ 
tion for their skill in siege operations. In this way they became a tight- 
knit and highly disciplined group, leading an ascetic life and, even 
after Mo Tzut death, obediently following the directions of their 
"elders" 

Some of the chapters of ihe book of Mo Tzu arc believed to represent 
the views of his Liter fo!lowers, whose utilitarian aims inevitably led 
them into the study of more basic questions, of both a philosophical and 
a technical character. Thus, for instance, their evangelistic approach and 
readiness to discuss or debate with anyone may explain why the later 
Moist canon is so much concerned with logic and dialectics, Yel even 
in the portions believed m represent Mo Tzu s original teaching there 
is a laborious, almost painful, attention to step-by-step argumentation. 
Fur this reason* perhaps, Mo Tzu has been much less admired for his 
literary style* or even for his ideas, than lor the nobility of soul Which 
he revealed in his life of service to others. 
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Selections from the Mo Tztt 

cbxpt^b. it: tUENTtric.vnuK with tiiL sLt'tRron (fart i) 

Mo Teu siaid^ In the ancient beginning of human life, when there waf 
yet no law or govern men 4 the dictum was, "every one according to his 
own standard of right and wrong/ 1 Hence, if there was one mail, there 
w^s one standard; if two. two standards; if ten, icn standards— the more 
the people* the more the stun chi rdi, Everyone upheld his own standard 
:incl condemned those of 1 lie others, and so there was mutual condemna¬ 
tion among men. Even father and son said brother and brother enter- 
lamed mutual dislike and dusatisfaainri, and were kepi apart by dis¬ 
agreements rather than united in harmony. People in die world tried 
to undermine each oilier with water* fire, and poison. When there was 
unspent energy it was not exerted fur mutual aid; when there were jiir- 
p\m goods tht\ were allowed to nit without being shared; those who 
knew the excellent way would keep it secret and would not instruct 
others. The world was in great disorder; men were Like birds and beasts. 

The cause of all this disorder lay simply in the want of a niter. There¬ 
fore | Heaven ] chose the most worthy in the empire ,luJ established him 
as the &nii of Heaven [ijeu the ruler j* Feeling the insufficiency of his 
capability, the Son of Heaven chose the next most worthy in die cm [lire 
and installed them as the ihree ministers. Seeing ihe vast ness of the em¬ 
pire and the difficulty o£ attending to matters of right :ind wrong and 
benefit and harm among the peoples nf far countries, the ihrec ministers 
divided the empire into feudal states and assigned them ro die feudal 
lords. Feeling the insufficiency of their capability, the feudal lords, in 
turn, chose the most worthy in their states and appointed them as their 
officials. 

When the rulers were all installed, the emperor issued a man date to 
all the people* saying: "Upon hearing good report or evil, one shall in¬ 
form one's superior. What the superior considers to be wrong all shall 
consider to be wrong. When the superior is at fault there shall be gW 
counsel; when the subordinates have achieved virtue there shall be popn 
ular eommendarEnn* To identify one's self with the superior and nu 10 
unite ones sclt with the subordmaia-^this Ex what deserves reward from 
above and praise from below. On the other hand* if upon hearing good 
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report or evil, one should not inform one's superior; if what the superior 
considers to be right one should not consider to be right; if what the 
superior considers to be wrong one should not consider in be wrong; if 
when die superior is at fault there should be no good counsel; if when 
the subordinates have achieved virtue there should he no popular com- 
mcndaiiun; if there should be common cause with subordinates hut no 
identification with the superior—this is what deserves punishment from 
above and condemnation from below/ 1 The ruler made this the basis 
of reward and punishment. He was dear-sighted and won the confidence 
of his people. 

Now- the head of the village was the most humane man of the vil¬ 
lage. He prodainjed to die people of the village, saying: "Ufxrn hear¬ 
ing gotid rcjion or evil, you slult inform the head of the district. What 
the head of the district considers to he right, dl shall consider to lx right. 
What he considers to be wrong* all shall consider to be wrong. Put away 
your evil speech and learn his good ipeech. Remove your evil conduct 
and learn his good conduct" How then on there be disorder in the 
district? . * . 

fJtiiv, how is order brought about in the empire? There was order 
in the e nip ire because the emperor could unify the standard* ~m the em¬ 
pire, If, however, the people all identify themselves with the Son nf 
Heaven but not with Heaven itself, then the jungle is still unrcmnvcd. 
N r nw, the frequent visitations of hurricanes and torrential rains arc noth¬ 
ing hut the punishments from Heaven upon the people (or their failure 
in identify their standards with the will of Heaven. 

CHAPTER 9; TLX ALT,ATTON OF THE WUHTHY (PART II) 

Mo Tzu said: Now, in ruling the people, administering the state, and 
governing the country, die ruler* desire to have their authority bit a long 
time. Why then do they not realise that exaltation of the worthy is the 
foundation of government? How do we know that exaltation of the 
worthy is the foundation of government? When the honorable and wise 
govern the ignorant and humble, there is order. But when the ignorant 
and humble govern the honorable and wise, there is disorder. Therefore, 
we know that exaltation of the worthy is the foundation of government. 

The ancient sage kings greatly emphasised dm ex 3hi 1 inn of the worthy 
and the employment of die capable, without showing any favoritism to 
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their relatives* LG the rich and honored, or to the good-looking. The 
worthy were exalted -ind promoted, enriched and honored, and made 
governor* and officials. The unworthy were rejected and banished* dis¬ 
possessed and degraded, and made laborers and servants. Thereupon peo¬ 
ple were .all encouraged by rewards and deterred by punishments, and 
strove one wkh another after virtue. Thus the worthy multiplied and 
rlie unworthy diminished in number. It was in this way that the worthy 
were exalted. Thereupon the sage-kings listened to their words and ob¬ 
served iheir conduct, discovered their capabilities and carefully assigned 
them their offices, it Was in this way that the capable were employed. , . , 
When the worthy man rules the 3tate I he starts the day early and re¬ 
tires late, bulging lawsuits and attending to the government. As a re¬ 
sult, ihe state is welt-governed and the laws are fairly administered. When 
the worthy man administers the court, he retire* late and wakes up early, 
collecting Lives from passes, markets, and on products from mountains 
and wood*, waters and bnd to Ell the treasury. As a result* the treasury 
is filled and wealth is not dissipated. When the worthy man manages a 
district; he set* oul before sunrise and come* back after sunset, plowing 
and sowing, planting and cultivating, and gathering harvests of grain. 
As a result, grain is in abundance and the people are sulficiendy supplied 
with food. Therefore when the country is well governed the laws are 
justly admin isle fed, and when the treasury is filled die peuplr are well- 
ukIo, For the big he? sphere, the rulers have the wherewithal to make 
clean wine and cakes fur sacrifice and lihaiion to Heaven and the spirits. 
For the suGrounding countries they have the wherewithal to furnish Lhe 
fur* and money to befriend die neighboring feudal lord*. For the people 
within [die stateJ, they have the wherewithal to feed the hungiy and 
give rest to the tired* Lhus to nurture the multitude and cherish the 
worthy* Therefore from above. Heaven and the spirits enrich them; 
from without* the feudal lords associate with them; from within, the 
people show them a flection, and die worthy are attracted to diem* Hence 
they will succeed in what ihc\ plan and accomplish whin they propose 
to do. In defense ibey arc ^irong, and in attack victorious. Now chc W;iv 
that enabled the sage-kings of the Three Dynasties; Yju, Shun, Yti, 
Tang, Wen* and VYu, to subdue the empire and Like precedence over 
ihe feudal lords was nothing else than this (principle of exaltation of 
the worthy]. 
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However, if them it only the principle while the method of its applica¬ 
tion is not known, then success would still seem to be uncertain. There¬ 
fore there should be laid down three axioms. What are the three axioms? 
They are: t) when the rank of the worthy is not high, [seoplc will not 
sltow them, respect; 1} when their emoluments are not liberal, people 
will not place confidence in them; 3) when their orders arc not final, 
people will not stand in awe before them. $n the ancient sage-kings placed 
them high in rank, gave them liberal emoluments entrusted them with 
important charges, ant! decreed their orders to be final. Was all this done 
merely to reward the subordinates? It was done to assure successful 
government. , . . 

And when the worthy do not come to (he side of the rulers, the un¬ 
worthy will be found at their right and left, ... At home the unworthy- 
are not filial to their parents, and abroad they are not respectful to the 
elders of the community. They move about without restraint, and dis- 
regard the rules of decorum between the sexes. When etttrusted with the 
administration of the treasury, they steal; when made to defend n city, 
they raise an insurrection. When their lord is in trouble, they do not 
stick by him until death; when die lord has to flee the country, they do 
not accompany him in banishment. . . . Now, the reason that the wicked 
king* of the Three Dynasties, Chich, Chou, Yu, and Li, misruled the 
country ,md upset their empires was nothing else than this [employment 
of the unworthy]. 

Why do the rulers do this? Because they understand petty affairs but 
□re ignorant about weighty matters. When the rulers have suit of clothes 
which they cannot hi by themselves, they will employ capable tailors. 
When they have an ox or j sheep they cannot kill themselves, they will 
employ capable butchers, In these two Instances they know that they 
should exalt the worthy and employ the capable tor gening things done. 
But when it comes to the disorder of the country and danger of the staLc. 
ihcy fail to realize that they should exalt the worthy and employ the dis¬ 
able to attend to them. Instead, they employ their relatives, they employ 
the rich without merit, and the good-looking. If the relatives, the rich 
without merit, and the good-looking are employed, will they necessarily 
prove themselves wise and intelligent ? To let them rule the country is 
m tet the unwise and unintelligent rule die country. And we can lx sure 
that disorder in the country will result. 
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CHAFfElt lG: WffTERUL LOVE (FA** 111) 

Mq T?ai said 3 Humane men are concerned about providing benefits for 
ibe world and eliminating Us calamities. Now among all the current 
calamities, which arc the worst? ! say that the attacking of small states 
by large states, the making of inroads on small houses by large houses, the 
plundering of the weak hy the strong, the oppression of the few by the 
many, cite deception of the simple by the cunning, the disdain of the noble 
towards [he humble—these are some ui the calamities in the world. Again, 
the want of kindness on the part of the ruler, the want of loyalty on ihc 
part of the ruled, the want of affection on ihc part uf the father, die want 
uf filial piety on the pan of the son—these are some further calamities 
in ihc world. Added to these, the mutual injury and harm which ibe 
vulgar people do to one another with weapons, poison* water, arid fire 
is still another kind of calamity tn the world. 

When we come to inquire about the cause of all these calamities* whence 
have they arisen? Is it out of peoples loving others and benefiting others? 
We must reply that k is noi so. We should say that it is out of people's 
hating others and injuring others. If we should classify one hy one all 
those who hate others and injure others should we find them to be uni¬ 
versal or partial 1 in thrir love? Of course, we should say they are partial. 
How, since partiality among one another is die cause of the major calam¬ 
ities in the world then partiality is wrong. 

Mo Tzu continued : He who criiseizes others must have something tn 
offer in replacement. Criticism without an alternative proposal is like 
trying to stop flood with flood and put out fire with firc P It wjU surely 
he worthless. 

Therefore Mo Tzu said: Partiality is lo be replaced by univenality. 
But how it partiality to be replaced by universaliiy? Now, when every¬ 
one regard* the states of others as he regards hts own, who would allude 
ihe others state? One would regard others as one's self. When every¬ 
one regards the cities of others as he regards his own, who would seize 
the others" cities? One would regard others as one's self. When everyone 
regards the houses of others as he regards bis own, who would disturb 

* Mn Tutl it critical vf itlc Cdnfcftitn iila of kite acuinliftg n> di* ttafrer of reLilkjotblp, 

Be edh it pjrtwi Itttc ltt I lie frinc^Ec of iorLblit|. & ijptmt hiv own umuiul |<wc or 
piiofipEr of univemfity- 
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the others’ houses? One would regard others as one's self. Now when 
the states and cities do not attack and seize each other, and when Lhc 
chins and individuals do not disturb and harm one another is this a 
calumny or □ benefit to the world? Of course it i* a benefit. 

When wc come to inquire about the cause of all these benefits, whence 
have they arisen? Is it out of men's hating and injuring others? We 
must reply that it is nor so. We should say that it is out of men's loving 
and benefiting others. If wc should classify one by one all those who love 
others and benefit others* should wc find them to be partial or universal 
in their lover Of course wc should say they are universal. Now, since 
universal love is the cause of the major benefits in the world, therefore 
Mo Tzu proclaims that universal love is right. . . . 

Yci the objections from the gentlemen of the world are never exhausted. 
It is asked: Ii may he a g«xl thing, but can it be of any use? 

Mo Tzu replies: If it Wert not useful, I myself would disapprove o( 
it. Hut how can there be anything that is gr>od but not useful? Let us 
consider the matter from both sides. Suppose there arc two men. Let 
one of them hold to partiality and the other universality. Then the ad¬ 
vocate of partiality would say t<> himself: “How could 1 itc expected to 
take care of my friend a* 1 do of myself, how could I lie evicted to 
lake cate of his parents as my own?" Therefore when he finds his friend 
hungry he would not feed him, and when he finds him cold lie would 
not clothe him. In his illness he would not minister to him, and when he 
is dead he would not bury him. Such is the word and such is the deed 
of i he advocate of partiality. The advocate of universality is quite unlike 
this either in word or in deed. He would say to himself: "1 have heard 
that to be a superior man one should take care of hi* friend ns hr docs 
of himself, and take rare of his friend's parents as he docs his own.*' 
Therefore when he finds his friend hungry he would feed him, and when 
he finds him cold he would clothe him. In hii sickness he would mbusier 
to him, and when he is dead he would bury him, Such is the word and 
such is the deed of the advocate of universality. 

These two jtersrms, then, arc opposed to each other in word and also 
in deed. Suppose both of them are sincere in word and decisive in deed 
j<> that ihdr word and deed are made to agree tike the two pans of a 
tallv, every word being expressed in deed, Then let us ask: Suppose here 
is a battlefield, and one is in armor and helmet, ready to gw into combat, 
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and life and death hang in the balance. Or supjsosc one i* sent as an 
emissary by the ruler 10 such far countries as Pa r Yueh, Ch'i, and Ching_, 
and one cannot be certain us to one's sale arrival and return. Now Jet 
us inquire, upon whom would one (under such circumstances) by the 
trust of one's family and parents, wife, and children ? Would \i be upon 
die friend whose code of conduct Is universality, or upon him whose 
code is partiality? It seems to me, on occasions like these, there are no 
fools in the world. Even though he be a person who objects to universal 
love himself, he would by the trust upon the friend believing in universal 
Jove alt the same. This is rejection of the principle in word but acceptance 
of it in actually making a choice—this is contradiction between uiic T s 
word and deed. It is incomprehensible, then, why the gentlemen of the 
world should object to universal love when they hear of it* 

Yet the objections from the gentlemen of the world are never exhausted, 
[t is objected; Perhaps it is a good criterion b\ which one may choose 
among ordinary men 1 but it would not apply to the choice of ruler*. 

Let us again consider the matter from both sides. Suppose there are 
two rulers. Let one at them hold to partiality and the other universality. 
Then the “partial” ruler would say to himself: **How could I be expected 
to take ore of the people as I do of myself? This would be quite contrary 
to the nature of things. A man's life on earth U of short duration; ii is 
like a galloping horse rushing past a crack in the wall." Therefore when 
he Hndi his people hungry lie would not ieed them, and when he Ends 
them cold he would no! clothe them. When they are sick he would not 
minister to them, and upon their death he would not bury them. Such 
is the word and such is the deed of the '"partial' 1 ruler. The “universal” 
ruler as quite unlike tins either in word or in deed. He would say to 
himself i "I have heard that to be an intelligent rulrr of the empire one 
should attend to his people before he attends to himself/ 1 Therefore 
when he finds bis people hungry he would feed them, and when he 
finds them cold he would clothe them. In their sickness lie would minister 
in ihem T and upon their death he would bury them. Such is die word 
□nd such b the deed of the "universal" ruler. 

These rwo rulers, then* are opposed to each other in word and also In 
deed* Suppose both of them are sincere in word and decisive jit deed 
so that their word and deed are made to agree like the two part* of a 
tally, every word being expressed in deed. Then let us ask: Suppose, now. 
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that there is a diuttrous pestilence, that most people are in misery and 
privation, and that many lie dead in ditches. Now. let os inquire, if a 
person could choose between the two rulers, which would he prefer? It 
seems to me on such occasions as these there are no fools in the world. 
Even though he be a person who objects to universal love himself, he 
would choose the ’‘universal" ruler. This is rejection of ihc principle in 
word but acceptance of it in actually making a choice—this is contradic¬ 
tor, herween one's word and deed. It is incomprehensible, then, why 
the gentlemen uf the world should object to universal love when they 
hear of it. 

Yet the objections from the gentlemen of the world are never exhausted. 
It is pointed out that universal love may be humane and righteous, hut 
is it meant to be pul into practice? Universal bvc is as possible as picking 
up Mount Tai and leaping over rivers with it. So, then, universal love 
is but a pious wish, anti how can anyone expect it to Ik materialized? 
Mo Tzu replied: To pick up Mount T.ii and leap over the rivers is a feat 
that has never been accomplished since die existence of man. But universal 
love and mutual aid have been personally practiced by the great ancient 
sage kings. 

How do we know that they have practiced it? 

Mo Tzu said: I am no contemporary of theirs; neither have I heard 
their voices nor seen their countenances. The sources of our knowledge 
lie in what is written on bamboo and silk, wlut is engraved in metal and 
stone, and what is cut in tile vessels that have licen handed flown to 
posterity. , , . 

Yet the objections from the gentlemen of die world arc never exhausted. 
The question is raised: When one does not pay special attention to the 
welfare of one's parents, is not harm done to the virtue of iiliai piety? 

Mo Tzu replied: Now let us inquire into the way the filial sons take 
care of their parents. 1 may ask. in caring for their parents, whether they 
desire to have other* love their parents, or hale them? Judging from the 
whole doctrine ]nf filial piety 1, it it certain that they desire to have others 
love their parents. Now, then, white should I do first in order to attain 
this' Should 1 first love others' parents in order that they would love 
my parents in return, or should I first hale others’ parents in order that 
ihey would love my parents in return ; Assuredly I should first love others* 
parents in order that they would love my parents in return. Hence, is ir 
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nox evident cbm; those who desire to see others filial to their own parents, 
had best proceed first by loving and benefiting others* parents? ■ * + It 
h then quite incomprehensible why the gentlemen of the world should 
object to universal love when they hear ol it. 

Is it because they deem it so difficult and inpratticable? But there have 
been instances of much harder tasks that have been accomplished* For¬ 
merly, Lord Ling of die suite of Ching was fond tit slender waists r Dur¬ 
ing his life time, the Ching people ate not more than once a day. They 
could not stand up without support, and could nut walk wiihout leaning 
against die wall- Now* limited diet U quite hard to endure, and yet it 
was endured, because Lord Ling encouraged it. . . , 

Now, as to universal love and mutual aid, they arc incalculably more 
beneficial and less difficult. It seems to me that the only trouble is that 
there is no ruler who will encourage them. It there were a ruler who 
would encourage them, bringing to bear the lure of reward and the 
threat of punishment, I believe the people would tend toward universal 
love and mutual aid like fire tending upward and water downwards— 
nothing in the world could stop them. 

CHAFTF.ll ifl: nil WILL OF HEAVES (HMT 111) 

Mn Tzu said: What is the reason for the disorder in the world? li is 
that the gentlemen of the world understand only trifles but not things 
of importance. How do we know they understand triJks but not things 
nf importance? Because they do tint understand the will of Heaven. How 
do we know they do not understand the will of Heaven? By observing 
the way people conduct themselves in the family. When a man commits 
an offense in the family, he might still escape to some other family for 
refuge. Ycl^ father reminds SOU, elder brother reminds younger brother, 
saying: "Beware, be carefulf 11 one is not cautious and careful in his 
conduct in the family, how is he to get along in the state ?* %Vhcn □ 
man commits an offense in the state, he might still cscape to some other 
state for refuge. Yet father reminds son and elder brother reminds younger 
brother* saying: **Bcwane, lie careful 1 One cannot get along in a state 
If he is not emulous and careful.” Now all men live in the world and 
serve Heaven. When a m;in sins against Heaven he has nowhere in 
escape for refuge. On ibis point* however, people fail to caution and warn 
each Other- Thu* t know that they do not understand things of impor¬ 
tance. 
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Aiui Mu Tsui said: Beware, be careful! Be sure m do what Heaven 
desire* and forsake what Heaven abominates. Now. what does Heaven 
desire and wji.il does Heaven akroiiiste? Heaven desires righteousness 
and abominates unrighteousness, How do we know diet this is so? Be¬ 
cause righteousness is the proper standard. How do wc know righteous¬ 
ness is 1 1 le proper standard? Because when righteousnew prevails in the 
world, there is order; when righteousness ceases to prevail m the world, 
there i* chaos. So, 1 know righteousness is tlte proper standard. 

Now a standard is never given by a subordinate w a superior, it is al 
ways given by the superior to the subordinate, Hence the common peo¬ 
ple may not take any standard they please; there are the scholars to give 
them the standard. The scholar* may not take any standard they please; 
there arc the ministers to give them the standard The ministers may 
not lake any standard they please; there are the feudal lords.» give them 
the Standard The feudal lords may nut take auy standard they please; 
there arc the three minister-, lo give them the standard The three ministers 
may not take any standard they please; there is the Son of Heaven to 
give them tiie standard. The Son of He.iven may not take any standard 
he pleases; there is Heaven to give him the standard. The gentlemen of 
the world all can see that the Son of Heaven gives the standard to the 
empire, but they fail to Kt that Heaven gives the standard to the Sou 
of Heaven. The sages of old, explaining this, said: “When the Son of 
Heaven h.ii done good. Heaven rewards him. When the Son of Heaven 
has committed wrong. Heaven punishes him. When the Son of Heaven 
jj unfair in dispensing reward and punishment and not impartial in judg¬ 
ing lawsuits, the empire is visited With disease and calamity, and frost 
and dew will be untimely." Thereupon the Son of Heaven will have to 
fatten the oxen and sheep aud ttags and pigs, and prepare clean cakes 
and wine to offer prayer to Heaven and invoke its blessing, J have not 
yei heard of Heaven praying and invoking the Son of Heaven for bless¬ 
ing. Thu* 1 know that Heaven is more honorable and wise than the Son 
of Heaven. 

Therefore, righteousness doo not issue from the ignorant and humble, 
but from the honorable and wise. Who is the most honorable r Heaven 
is the most honorable. Who is the most wise? Heaven is the most wise. 
And so righteousness assuredly issues from Heaven, Then the gentlemen 
of the world who desire to do righteousness cannot but obey the will 

tif Heaven, 
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What is the will of Heaven lliat we should all obey? It Is to love all 
men universally. How do we know it is to love all men, universally r 
Because | Heaven | accepts sacrifices from all. How do «c know Heaven 
accepts sacrifices from all? Because from antiquity to the present d.iy, 
there is no distant or Isolated country but that it burns the oxen and 
sheep and dogs and pigs, and prepares dean cakes and wine, reverently 
to Jo sacrifice to the Lord-on-High, and the spirits of hills and rivers. 
Hence we know Heaven accepts sacrifices from all. Accepting sacrifice 
from all, Heaven must love them all. . . . 

That Heaven loves all ihc people in the world is evidenced not only 
hy this. In all the countries in the world and among all the peoples who 
live on gram, the murder of one innocent individual is invariably followed 
by a calamity. Now, who is it that murders the innocent individual 3 It 
is man. Who is it that sends forth the calamity? It is Heaven. If Heaven 
really did not love the people, why should Heaven send forth calamities 
upon the murder of the innocent? 

Furthermore, Heaven loves the people dearly. Heaven loves die peo¬ 
ple inclusively. This sve know. How do we know that Heaven loves rhe 
people? Because the worthy 1 Heaven) invariably rewards the good a rat 
punishes the evil. How do we know the worthy (Heaven) invariably 
rewards the good and punishes the evil. We know this from the record 
of the sage-kings of the Three Dynasties. Of old. ihe sage-kings of the 
Three Dynasties, Yan, Shun, Yu, Tang, Wen, and Wu, loved the world 
universally and sought to benefit it. They influenced the minds of the 
people and led them in the worship of the Lord-un-High, ami the spirits 
nf hills and rivers. Heaven w.u pleased because they loved those whom 
it loved and benefited those whom it would benefit. And Heaven be¬ 
stowed reward upon them, placing them on the throne, making them 
Sons of Heaven, upholding them as models for all men. and calling 
them sage-kings. Here we have the proof of Heaven's reward of the 
good. Of old, the wicked kings of the Three Dynasties, Chich. Chou. Yu, 
and U. hated all ihc people in the world and sought to oppress them. 
They influenced the minds of the people, and led them in blasphemy 
against the Lord on-High, and the spirits of hills and rivers. Heaven 
was offended because they hated those whom Heaven loved, and op¬ 
pressed those whom Heaven would benefit. And Heaven decreed punish¬ 
ment upon them, letting fathers and sens lie scattered, their empire be 
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pm to an end, their state be lost to them, and capital punishment fall 
upon them. Thereupon* the multitude condemned them* the condemna¬ 
tion lasting through countless generations and the people calling them 
the lost kings. Hefc we have the proof of Heaven's punishment of the 
evil. 

The gentlemen of the world who desire to do righteousness have no 
other recourse than to otwy the will u£ Heaven. One who obeys die will 
of Heaven will practice universal love; one who opposes she will of 
Heave n will practice partial love. According to the doctrine of universal¬ 
ity the standard of conduct is righteousness; according to the doctrine 
of partiality the standard is force. What is it like when righteousness is 
the standard of conduct? The great will not attack the small, the strong 
will not plunder the weak, the many will not oppress the few, she cum 
uing will not deceive the simple, the noble will not disdain the humble, 
the rich will not mock the poor, and the young will not encroach upon 
the old. And the stales in the empire will not harm each other with water, 
fire, poison* and weapons. Such a regime will be auspicious to Heaven 
above, to the spirits in the meddle sphere, and to die g>&ople below. Be¬ 
ing auspicious to these three, it is beneficial to all. This is called die dis¬ 
position of Heaven* He who follows it is sagiieioui and wise, humane 
and righteous, kind as a ruler and loyal as a minister, affectionate as a 
father and filial as a sod. and dU such good names in the world are gathered 
.Mid attributed to him. Why? Because such conduct it m accordance with 
the will of Heaven, 

Now, what is it like when force becomes the standard of conduct ? I he 
great will attack the small, the strong will plunder the weak, the many 
will oppress the few, the cunning will deceive the simple* the noble 
will disdain the humble, the rich will nu>ck the poor. and the young will 
encroach upon the old. And the states in the empire will ruin each other 
with water, fire, poison, and weapons. Such a regime will not be auspicious 
to Heaven above, to the spirits in the middle sphere, or to the people 
below. Nut being auspicious to these thrce T it is not beneficial to anyone. 
This is called the violation of Heaven, He who follows it is a robber 
and a thief, not humane and not nghtcoiis, unkind as a ruler and dis- 
bval as a minister* unafcTeciionate as 3 father, and unfiJtaJ as a son* add 
ail such evil names in the world arc gathered and attributed in him. 
Why? Because such conduct h in opposition to the will of Heaved. 



CHAPTER IV 

TAOISM 


Nest to Confucianism the must important arid influential native philos¬ 
ophy nf tile Chinese has undoubtedly been that of die Twist school. No 
Other doctrine of she undent period except Con fuel uniam has fur so long 
maintained its vigor and attractiveness tu the Chinese mind, tn many 
ways the doctrines of Confucianism and Taoism complement each other, 
running side by side like two powerful stream* through all later Chinese 
thought and literature, appealing simultaneously to two sides of the Chi¬ 
nese character. To the solemn* rather pompous gravity and burden of 
social responsibility of Confucianism, Taoism opposes j carefree flight 
from respectability and die conventional Julies uf society; in place of the 
stubborn Contiidan concern for things human and mundane it holds out 
a vision of other, transcendental worlds of the spirit. Where the Con- 
futian philosophers are often prosaic and dull, moralistic and common- 
semitab she early Taoist writings are all wit and parados, mysticism and 
poetic vision. As the I wo streams of thought developed in later ages, 
Confucianism has represented the mind of ihc Chinese scholar^ciulemiisi 
in his office or study, being a good family man. a conscientious bureaucrat, 
and a sober, responsible citizen; Taoism has represented the same gende- 
man in his private chamber or mountain retreat, seeking surcease from 
the cares of official life, perhaps. a lictlc drunk, hut more likely into*tested 
by the beauties of nature or of the world of die spirit. 

Without this Taoist leaven of pnetry and mysticism Chinese literature 
and thought would undoubtedly be a much poorer and shallower affair* 
line this very preoccupation with mystic worlds has proved to be the 
greatest weakness of the Taoist*. After a brilliant beginning Taoism 
tended to become appropriated by dtose who wandered off on an inter- 
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minabk search for the seem of eternal life, which led them into such a 
dough of superstitious hocus-pocus that they eventually lost credit in the 
eyes of the mtdicctuii] doss. The early classics of the Taoist school never 
ceased to read by the educated, and to cst-n an influence upon the 
formation r>f their ideas, Indeed many of the most imporiant elements '-d 
Taoist teaching were absorbed into Confucianism and Chinese Buddhism, 
Qm the Taoist school itself became more and more a cult of popular 
religion, adopting rites and organinational forms from die Buddhist 
church, absorbing ail sorts of popular aupcrstiiinm and demon lore, until 
ii became an object of ndiculc among educated Chinese. 


METAPHYSICS AND GOVERNMENT IN THE 
LAO TZU 

The Taoist school is often referred to as i tie “Teachings of the Yellow 
Emperor and Lao Tm r or of M Lao T?,u and Chuang TzuT The Yellow 
Emperor h a purely legendary figure, hut we (H/sscis two book* attributed 
to die other two fathers of die sect, Luo Tfcu and Chuang Tzu, Chiiafig 
T^.u seems to have Iieen an actual historical person, but who the philos¬ 
opher called Lao Tzu when lie lived, or what his etmnection was 
with the test that we have, have been questioiu of doubt since the first 
history of the ancient period was written. The talcs of ihe philosopher- 
rednse Lao Till need not concern us here, however ; what is important is 
the book—nne of die shortest* must provocative, and inspired works in all 
Chinese literature* Though the quietism, mysticism, and love of paradox 
that distinguish this work probably represent very old trains in Chinese 
thought, whether die book itself is any earlier than the third century 1 B.c. 
is a question still much debated by scholar*. 

In a sense, the Lao Tza (or Tao-U chtrtg), like so many of die works 
of this period of political chaos And iiucllcaual ferment^ proposes a phi¬ 
losophy of government and a way of life for the ruling class* probably she 
only people who could read its pages. Yet its point of view and approach 
to i he problems of government are vastly broader than this statement 
would at first suggest. For the teaching nf rhe Ijw Tzu is based upon a 
great, underlying principle, the Way or Tan (from which [fie name of 
die Taoist school derives) which is the source of all being and governor 
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of all life, human and natural, and the basic, undivided unity in which, 
all the contradictions and distinctions of existence are ultimately resolved. 
Much of the book deals with the nature and workings of this first prin¬ 
ciple, while admitting that it must remain essentially indescribable and 
known only through a kind of mystic intuition. The way of life which 
accords with this hasic Tan is marked by a kind of yielding passivity, an 
absence of strife and coercion, a manner of action which is completely 
spontaneous, effortless, and inexhaustible. 

In the human sphere the Lin Tzu describes the perfect individual, the 
sage, who comprehends this mystic principle of Tao and orders Ins own 
life and actions in accordance with it, humbling himself, pursuing a 
course of tjuietude and passivity, free from desire and strife, It is dear 
that the sage is conceived of as the ideal ruler, for the Lmo Tzu gives 
definite instructions as to how the sage is to conduct his government. He 
is to cease from meddling in the lives of the people, give up warfare and 
luxurious living, and guide his people hack to a suit of innocence, sim¬ 
plicity, and harmony with the Tao, a state that existed in the must ancient 
times before civilization appeared to arouse the material desires of the 
people and spur them to strife find warfare, and before morality was in- 
vented to befuddle their minds and beguile them with vain distinctions, 

Hut such is the vagueness and ambiguity of the Lto Tzu text and the 
subtlety of its thought that it may yield different interpretations and l« 
approached on very different levels. There have been times in Chinese 
history, notably at the beginning of the Han dynasty, when men at¬ 
tempted to translate the diwtrinei of the Lao Tzu into action through 
government policies embodying an extreme laissez-faire attitude. But the 
teachings of the Lao Tzu may itlso be understood as the creed of the 
recluse, the man of superior wisdom and insight who. Instead of taking a 
part in society, chooses to retire from puhiic life in order to perfect his own 
purity and intelligence. It is this interpretation of the Luo Ttu that has 
most often prevailed in later Chinese thought. This, perhaps, is largely be¬ 
cause of i he influence of the second great Taoist teacher, Chuang Tzu, the 
author of numerous stories about sages pttd worthies who were entreated 
by the rulers of their time to accept high political positions, hut who re¬ 
jected all such nfieri in favor of seclusion and sd( cultivation. It is for this 
reason that Taoism has so often lwen the philosophy and consolation of 
the Chinese gentleman in retirement, of the political f ailure, and of the 
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scholar who abandons human society in search of a mystic harmony with 
the world of nature. 

The style of the Lao Tzu h quite unlike that of the worts of the other 
schools. The text appears to be a combination of very old adages or cryptic 
sayings, often in rhyme, extended passages of poetry* and sections of prose 
interpretation and commentary. There is extensive use of parallel const ruc- 
rinns and neatly balanced phrases; the statements are laconic and paradox¬ 
ical, intended not to convince the mind by reasoning but to startle and 
capture it through poetic vision. The writer makes striking use of symbols 
such as water, the symbol of a humble, self-effacing force that is in the end 
all-powerful, or the female and the mother, symbol of passivity and 0X3’ 
tinn. It is this symbolism* this paradoxical, poetic view of life which have 
won for the work the tremendous popularity and influence which it has 
exercised through the centuries of Chinese literature, and these same ap¬ 
pealing qualities that have made it the Chinese work most often trans¬ 
lated into foreign languages. 

Schemas from the Ljo Tzu (or Ta&te Ching ) 

! 

The Tao [Way] that can be told of 
Is not the eternal Tao; 

The name that can be named 
Is nna the eternal name. 

Nameless, k k the origin of Heaven and earth; 

Namahle, it is the mother of all things. 

Always nonexistent* 

That we may apprehend its inner secret; 

Always existent, 

That we may discern its outer manifestations- 
These two are the .same; 

Only as they manifest [hemsdves they receive different aames. 

That they are the same is the mystery* 

Mystery of all mysteries! 

The dt>or of all subtleties! 
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Ref min from exalting the worthy. 

So that the people will not scheme and contend; 

Refrain from prizing rare possessions, 

Scp l hut the people will not steal; 

Refrain from display mg objects of desire. 

So tfciat the people’s hearts will not be disturbed* 

Therefore a sage rules has people thus: 

He empties their minds. 

And fills their bellies; 

He weakens their ambitions, 

And strengthens their hones. 

He strives always to keep the people innocent nf know ledge and desires, 
and to keep the knowing ones jrnm meddling. By doing nut lung that 
interferes with anything (a et-u -W). nothing is left unregulated* 

4 

The T;io is empty [like a bow|) p 

It is used, though perhaps never full. 

h i* fathomless, possibly the progenitor of all things, 

Ir hiunts all sharpness. 

It unties all tangles; 

It is hi harmony with all light. 

Et is one with nil dtisi, 

I^cep ami dear it seems forever to remain. 

E do nm know whose son it is, 

A phenomenon that apparently preceded the Lord* 

5 

Heaven and earth are nor humane; 

To them all things arc as straw-dogs. 

The sage is not humane: 

To him ail the people arc as siraW’dngs T 
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The highcsi good i* like water, Water benefit lU things generously and 
is without btritCr It dwells in the lowly places til.4 men disdain. Thus ii 
comes near to the Tao t 

The highest good loves the flowlyj earth for its dwelling. 

U loves the profound in its heart. 

It loves humanity in friendship, 

Sincerity m speech, order in government, 

Effectiveness in deeds, Timeliness in action. 

Since it is without strife, 
li is without reproach. 


Jo 

lei keeping your soul end embracing unity, 

Can you forever hold fast to the T.io ? 

In Jetting out your vital force to achieve gentleness, 
Can you become .is the newdttm babe? 

In cleansing and purifying your mystic vision. 

Can you lie free from all dross? 

In loving t he people and governing the Lind, 

Can you practice non act ion (h 'it- not) ? 

In opening and shutting the gates of Heaven, 

Can you play the pari of the female? 

In perceiving all and comprdlending all. 

Can you renounce all knowledge? 

To beget, to nourish. 

Xu beget but not to claim. 

To achieve bur nm to cherish, 

To be leader hut not master— 

Tim is called the Mystic Virtue fie)* 

m m m w 

*4 

You Wfk .it k, blit it it noi in be teen; 

Its name is Formless- 
You listen to it, but it is not to he beard; 
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Us name is Soundless. 

You grasp it, but it is not to be held; 

Its name is Bodiless. 

These three dude all scrutiny. 

And lienee they blend and become one. 

Its upper side is not bright; 

Us under side is not dim. 

Continuous, unceasing, and imnamabJc, 
h reverts to nothingness. 

It is called formless form, thing]css image; 

[t is called the elusive, the evasive. 
Confronting it T you d<i nor see its face; 
Following it, you do not see iis back. 

Yet by holding fast to this Tan of old. 

You can harness the events of the present. 
You can know the beginnings of the past— 
Here is the essence of the Tan. 


ifi 

Attain utmost vacuity- 
Hold fast lu quietude. 

While the myriad things arc stirring together, 

I sec only their return. 

For luxuriantly as they grow. 

Each of them will return to its rrxii. 

To return to Lhe root is called quietude, 

Which is also said to be reversion in one's destiny. 

This reversion belongs with the eternal: 

To know the eternal is enlightenment; 

Nor to know the eternal me ins to nm blindly to disasier. 

He who knows the eternal is alkmbradng; 
pk who is all-embracing is impartial, 
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ffi be import)a] h to be kingly* 

To be kingly is to be heavenly. 

To Jsc heavenly is to !>c one with the Tao* 

To he one with the Tao is to endure forever. 

Stick a one, though his body perish, k never exposed to danger. 

l 7 

The best | government | is that whose existence only is known by rhe 
people. Tile next U that which h loved and praised. The next is that 
which is despised. * , * 

t8 

It was when the Great Tao declined. 

That there appeared humanity and righteousness. 

It was when knowledge and intelligence arose. 

That there appeared much hypocrisy. 

It was when the six relations lost their harmony. 

That there Was talk of filial piety and paternal affection. 

It was when the country fell into chans and confusion. 

That there was talk of loyalty and trustworthiness, 

Banish sagdincss, discard wisdom> 
v\nd the |Kople will be benefited a hundredfold. 

Banish humanity p discard righteousness. 

And the people will return to filial piety and paternal affection. 

Banish skill discard profit. 

And thieves and robbers will disappear. 

These ihree are the ill* provided adornments of life. 

And must be subordinated to something higher:— 

See the simple, embrace primilivity; 

Reduce the sd£ lessen the desires, 

■ n + ■ 

21 

The expression of Vast Virtue (re) 

Is derived from the TflO done* 

As to the Tan itself, 
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It is elusive and evasive. 

Evasive, elusive, 

Yet Wllhitl it there arc images. 

Elusive, evasive. 

Yet wiihui it there are things. 

Shadowy and dun, 

Yei within n there is a vital force. 

The vital force is very real* 

And therein dwells truth. 

Prom the days of old nil now* 

Its name ha* never ceased to Ise, 

And it has witnessed the beginning of all things. 

How do I know the shape of the beginning of all things? 
Through it. 


25 

There was something nebulous yet complete, 

Born before Heaven and earth. 

Silent, empty, 

Self-sufficient and unchanging. 

Revolving without cease and without faij, 

It acts as the mother of the world, 

1 do not know' its name. 

And address it as “Tao/ 1 

Attempting in give it 4 name* I shall call it "Great." 
Tn be great is to pass on. 

To pass on is to go further and further away. 

To go further and further away is to return. 

Therefore Tan is great. Heaven is great* earth is great. 
And the kmg is also great. 

These are the Great Four in the universe. 

And the king is one of them. 

Man follows the ways of eatth, 

Earth follows the ways of Heaven; 
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Heaven follows the ways of Tati; 

Tao follows the ways of itself. 

jS 

He who knows the masculine Inn keeps i" the feminine. 
Becomes the ravine of the world, 

iiciiij, 1 the ravine of the world, 

He dwells in constant virtue. 

He returns to tile state of the habe. 

He who knows Lhc white bin keeps to rhe black. 
Becomes the model of the world. 

Beinji the model of ihe world, 

He rests in constant virtue, 

He returns to the infinite* 

He who knows glory but keep* to disgrace, 

Ironies lUc valley of the world. 

Being the valley of she world. 

He finds omtMiimem in constant virtue. 

He returns to the un carved block, 1 

The cutting up of the imcarved block results in vessels* 
Which, in the hand* «f the sage, become uilkers. 

Truly. “A great cutter does not cut." 


P 

Tsn is eternat nameless. Though the uncarved block seems small, it 
may Ik tubordinated to nothing in [he world. Tf kings and barons tan 
preserve it, all creation would of itself pay homage. Heaven and earth 
would unitt to send sweet dew. and the people would of themselves 
achieve \kslcc and harmony. 

Onee (he block is cut, names appear. When names begin to appear, 
know then th.il there is a lime to stop. It is by this knowledge that danger 
may be avoided. 

‘Thff '’ujKirved l>1«k w i* 4 Fjvrtritc figure used b> The tudluf of she f.iro Tam ill rc* 
faring lo Ihc vminA tfite rampfac w!iadi u h.L* highert Uot. 


Go 
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[The spontaneous working of] The Tao in cbe world is like the flow of 
the valley brooks into ll river or sea. 


The great Tao everywhere: 

It can go left pi cms go right - 

The myriad things owe their existence to ii f 
And is does run rejeut them. 

When its work if; accomplished. 

It docs not take possession. 

It clothes and feeds all r 

But docs riot pose as thicif master. 

Ever without ambition. 

It may be called small. 

All things return to it as in liicir home, 

And vet it does not pose ;is i heir master. 
Therefore ii may be called Great. 

Because it would never claim greatness 
Therefore its greatness is fully realized. 
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Tao invariably does nothing (uw-avi). 

And yet there is nothing that is not dune. 

If kings and barons can preserve it* 

All things, will go through their own trainformations. 
When they are transformed and desire in siir T 
We would restrain them with the nameless pttnutivity. 

Nameless primitivitv will result in the absence of desires. 
Absence of desires will lc-sd io quietude; 

1 he world will, of itself, hnd its cquiitbrmm. 
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Reversal is the movement of the Tao; 

Weakness h the use of the Tati. 

All things in the world come into being from being: 

Being comes into being from nnnbcing. 

+ ■ » ■ 
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Tact gave birth to One; Otic gave birth to Two; Two gave birth to 
Three; Three gave birth 10 all the myriad things, 'Hie myriad things 
carry the yin 1 oft their backs and hold the yang in their embrace, and 
derive their harmony from the permeation of these forces. 

To be "orphaned," “lonely" and "unworthy” is what men hate, and yet 
these are the very names by which kings and dukes call themselves. 
Truly, things may increase when they are diminished, but diminish wheel 
they are increased. 

What other* teach I also teach: “A man of violence will come to a 
violent end."* This I shall regard as the parent m .ill teachings. 

4J 

The most yielding of things outruns the most unyielding. 

Having no substance, they enter into no-space. 

Hence I know the value of nonaction (wu-wer). The in struct i 1 veriest of 
silence, the value of non action—few in the world are up to this. 

* 

48 

To «ck learning one gains day by day- 
To icck ihc Tao one lose* day by day. 

Losing and yet losing some more, 

Till one has reached doing nothing ( u/u-wei). 

1>i nu thing and yet there is nothing that 2 s nut done. 

To win the world one must attend tu nothing. 

When one attends to this and that. 

He will not win the world. 


* Yin it iTie pa-Stl^ nesr-nnt. Qf iamb prmsTpJe of ihc u invent; yanu f* th* active, 
pniriv* fT pinttjili!- 

1 An ancient siyilJg- 
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Tat? gives ihcm birth; 

Virtue f/c -3 rears them. 

They are shaped by their species; 

They are tomplcttd by their environment. 

Therefore all things without exception exult Tan and honor Virtue. 

Tao is exalted and Virtue is honored* 

Not by anyone's command, but Invariably and spoiiUneouriy. 

Therefore it is Tao that gives them birth; 

It is Virtue that rears them* mates them grow, fosters them, shelters them. 

To give life hut not to own, 

To achieve but nor to cherish. 

To lead hut not to be master— 

This Is the Mystic Virtue! 

+ * ¥ I 

The ancient masters in the practice of the Tati did not thereby try ip 
enlighten the people but rather Ui keep [hem in ignorance. If tin {People 
are difficult to govern, it is because they have toe? much knowledge. Those 
who govern a country by knowledge arc the country's curse. Thtysc who 
do not govern a country by knowledge arc the country's blessing. To 
know these two rules is also to know the ancicni standard. And tu be able 
to keep the standard constantly in mind is called the Mystic Virtue. 

Penetrating and far reaching is Mystic Virtue! !i is with all things as 
they run their course of reversal, until all reach Great Harmony, 

I f » A 

67 

All the world sjyi that my Tan is great, yet it appears impertinent, Bui 
it is jusc because ie is great that tt appear* impertinent. Should it appear 
pertinent, it would have been petty from ihc start. 

Here are my Lhree treasures. Keep iticm .md cherish them. The first is 
mercy; the second is frugality; the third is never to take the lead over 
the whole world. Being merciful, one has courage; being frugal, cme hits 
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abundance; refusing In lake die lead, one becomes the chief of all vessels* 
If one abandons mercy in favor nf courage, frugality in favor of abun 
dance, and humility in favor of prominence, tie will perish, 

Mercy will be victorious in attack and invulnerable m defense. Heaven 
will come to die rescue of the merciful one and with mercy will protect 
him. 


7 s 

Of all things yielding and weak in the world, 
None is more so than water. 

But for attacking what is unyielding and strong. 
Nothing is superior to it, 

Nothing can lake its place. 

That the weak overcomes the strong. 

And the yielding overcomes the unyielding. 
Everyone knows this, 

Bui no one can translate ti into anion. 

Therefore the sage says: 

“He who takes the dirt of the country, 

Is ihe lord of the suite; 

He who hears the calamities nf the country, 

Is ilw king of the world." 

Truth sounds paradoxical! 


So 

Let there be a small country with a few inhabitam it Though there be 
labor-saving coiuriv.mces, the people would not u* them. Let the people 
mind death and not migrate far. Though there be boats and carriages, 
there would he no occasion 10 ride in them* Though there be armor and 
weapons, there would he no occasion to display them. 

Let people revert to the practice of rope-knot ting j instead of writing!, 
and he contented with their food, pleased with their clothing, Minded 
with their houses, and happy wuh their customs. Though there be a 
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neighboring country in sight. and the people hear each other’s cocks 
trowing and dogs barking, they would grow old and die without hav¬ 
ing anything to do with each other. 


SKEPTICISM AND MYSTICISM IN 
CHUANG TZU 


The second great figure of the early Taoist school is die philosopher 
Chuang Izu or Chuang Chou, whose dales are tentatively given as 569 
to atti bx, making him 4 contemporary of Mencius. Although he was a 
minor official at ime time, he seems to have lived most of his life as a 
recluse and almost nothing is known ahum him. 

The booh which bears hii name, actually probably a combination of 
his own essays and those of his disciples and imitators, is one of die must 
witty and imaginative sv.uks of all Chinese literature. Like the Lao Tsu 
it does noL depend for its effect upon methodical argumentation, hut 
upon the use of parable aad allegory, parados and fanciful imagery. A 
favorite device of the work is u, make an actual historical figure like 
Confucius serve as an illustration of Taoist ideas, thus involving the great 
men of Chinese history in all sorts uf whimsical and purely imaginative 
anecdotes. 


ns 


Chuang Tzu shares with the Lao Tsu its central conception of the Tao 
the principle underlying and governing alt existence. He is, however, 
less concerned with the Tao as a guide in life than as that which p^ 
****** a supreme value in itself, transcending all mundane uses. The 
Imo 1 ttt teaches the Way of live world and the virtues conducive to sur¬ 
vival: humility, gentleness, and nonstriving, [n this sense it is a philosophy 
of acceptance. Vet there are also reformist tendencies in rile Lao Tzu in 
so far as it sets forth a social [deal, the state nf primitive simplicity, to 
wbch the ruler 1* urged to return. Chuang Tzu, on the other hand is 
almost indifferent to human society, He seeks neither to reform things 
ncir ta keep them as rhey ant. but only to ri*e ab-uve them 
ThjMtavk, of Qmm, Tzu U cMUtftr » pin hi ih, fredom of 
md,v,Juol. Bo. il i, « kind „f ipiritual freedom. liWim. dre in- 
ikviduul more fmm <b< confirm of hi, own mind dm, from retenut 
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restraints* What hr must be freed from are ids own prejudices, bis own 
partial view of things, his tendency to judge all else in terms of himself. 
Man k not the measure of all things, as the humanistic philosophy of Com 
fudus had seemed 10 imply* WhaT k of man, says Chuang Tzu, is 
artificial and unnatural; what is of nature or the Tun alone is enduringiy 
and universally true. Thus Chuang Tzu is a skeptic where human or 
worldly values are concerned* Nothing delights him more than to show 
the relativity of things, and indulge hi? gift for satire .u the expense of 
conventional belief and behavior. But his ultimate view is a mystical one, 
revealing the infinite possibilities of the Tao as cone fasted to the limited 
exi'crienec of man left in himself, and affirming that absolute* inexhausti¬ 
ble Truth of which all partial truth b ;i disunion. 

The true man, according to Chuang Tzu, is he who comprehends and 
lives in the underlying unity of the Tat>. He has achieved a happiness that 
in beyond all change, a life that is beyond life and death. The death which 
men fear he views as no more than the necessary ami proper correlative 
of human life, the natural and even desirable step following life in an 
eternal process of cosmic change. Indeed Chuang Tzu is led in his en¬ 
thusiasm m an almost morbidly glorified view o£ deaih, the rest after 
labor, die cure of the sickness which is life* 

Such is the vision of Chuang Tzu. sophisticated in its satire of conven¬ 
tional thinking, boldly imaginative in asserting 1 he freedom of the in¬ 
dividual ro seek his own fulfillment. As the historian Ssu-ma Ch h icn has 
pointed out, it is essentially a selfish and egotistical vision which an be 
n£ little practical use in the governing of <he state. Nevertheless, in 
subtlety and profundity continued to captivate the Chinese rmneb and 
induced others later to attempt a reconciliation between the lofty view of 
Chuatig Tzu and the problem* of slate and society * which remained as 
before the chief concern of Chinese philosophy. 

Selections from the Chuang Tzu 

£11 .VITER I l TFlE tliftEFREE EXCURSION 

In the northern ocean there is a fish, called the leviathan, which is no erne 
knows how many thousand h in size. This fish changes into a bird* called 
the me, whose back spreads over no one know* how many thousand /1. 
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When the bird rouses itself and [lies. Its wings are as clouds* hanging over 
the sky. When it moves itself in the sea, it is preparing to sun for the 
southern ocean, which is the Celestial Lake* 

A man named Ch'hbsich was a collectcr of strange tales, ChVhsieh 
sstid: “When the roe travels lo the southern ocean, it flaps along the water 
for three thousand lr. and then it srwrs upon a whirlwind to a height of 
ninety thousand h\ for a flight lasting six months" 

There is the floating air. there are the daning moces—little bits of crea* 
Hires blowing one against another wisli then breath. We do not know 
whether the blue of the sky is its red color* or is simply caused by its 
infinite height. Whichever it is, the roc will get the same effect when it 
looks down from above. If there is not sufficient depth* water will not 
have the power to flout large ships. Upset a cup of water into a depression 
on the mud floor and a mustard seed will float like a boat. Tr^ to float 
the cup and it will stick because the water is shallow and the vessel is 
large. If there is not sufficient volume, wind will not have the power to 
support the large wings. Therefore, at the lidghi of ninety thousand //. 
the roc has .ill the wind beneath It* Thereupon* mounting u|roii the wind, 
with the blue sky overhead, and with no obstacle in the way, it starts for 
the south. 

The cicada and die young dove laugh at the roc saying: "When we 
make an effort to get up and fly, we come to resi in the srecs. Sometimes 
we don't get that far and sea we just fall to the ground midway. What is 
the use of going up ninety thousand It in order to start for the south?'" 

He who goes to the ndgliborhood forest preserve takes only enough 
food for three meals wiili him and comes buck with his stomach full. Hui 
he who travels a hundred U must pound his grain while he stops fur the 
night. And he who travels a thousand h must supply himself with pro¬ 
visions for three months. What do these two little creatures know 5 

Small knowledge is not to be compared with great knowledge nor a 
short life with a Jong one. How do wc know that this is so? Hie morning 
mushroom knows not the alternation of day and night. The molc-cricket 
knows not the alteration of spring and autumn, TSicse arc instance* of 
short life- South of die Ch k u state there is a mingling tree, whose spring 
lasts five hundred! years and whose autumn lasts five hundred years. In 
high antiquity there was a la-cA'un tree* whose spring lasted eight thou- 
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sand years, and whose autumn lasted eight thousand year*. This is long 
life. And yet, P'eng-tsu [who lived fco years| is still renowned for his 
longevity, and so many men wish to match him—isn’t that a pity' 

In Cm’s answers to the questions put by T ang, there is a statement as 
follows: "In ihe barren north, there is a sea, the Celestial Lake. In ii 
there is a fish, several thousand it in width, and no one knows how many 
ii in length. It is called the leviathan. There ii also a bird, catted the: roe. 
with a hack iike Mount T’ai and wings like clouds aenw the sky. Upon 
a whirlwind k soars up to a height of ninety thousand ii. Beyond the 
clouds and atmosphere, with only Lhe blue sky above it, it then turns 
south to the southern ocean. 

-A quail laughs at it, saying, ’Where is that bird trying to go? I spurt 
up with a bound, and 1 drop after rising a few yards. I juit fluuw about 
among the brushwood and the hushes. This is also the perfection of fly¬ 
ing. Where is that bird trying to go?’ ” This is the difference between the 
great and the small. 

Similarly, a man may possess enough knowledge for the duties of some 
office and his conduct may benefit his limited nctghbothcxid, or his virtue 
may he comparable to that of the rnlet and he may even win the con¬ 
fidence of the whole country—when sue it a man passe t judgment upon 
himself he is pretty much like the quail. But Sung Yung Tzu * would 
regard him with a contented smile. If the whole world applauded Sung 
Yung Tzu, he would not be encouraged; if the whole world denounced 
him. he would not be discouraged, He held fasl to the difference between 
the internal and the external, and he distinguished clearly the boundary 
of honor and shame, and ihat was all. In the world such a man is rare, 
yet there is still something which he did not achieve. Now Lieh Tzu 
could ride upon the wind and pursue his way, lightly and at cate, staying 
away as bug as fifteen days. Among tliuw who attained happiness, such 
a man i* rare. Yet, although he was able to dispense with walking, he 
still had in de|send upon something- But suppose there is odc who 
chariots on the normality of the universe, rides upon the transformation 
of the six elemental tatces, and thus makes an excursion into the infinite, 

Jurist Yung Tail aim apptao irt th* S/m.Vwi (STB:*) at 5*iiir KWr anJ in the 
Hffjrfl T.-d irli. ''i *■ Sum Hlimj of Suits Ciiieii. ttf «vm ttra I» Wo Titt'i school 
sod MUgl* liiiit men s ttinrw dwfcll Ik tew. 
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what docs he have to dc|*nd upon? Therefore, it is said: the perfect man 
has no self; the spiritual man has no achievement; the true sage has no 
name. 

ITltc sage-king| Yuo wished to abdicate in favor of l’hu-yfl, saying: 
"When the sun and moon have come forth, if the torches continue to 
burn, would it not be difficult for them to shine? When the seasonal rains 
have come down, if one persists in watering the fields, would this not be 
a waste of effort? Now, you. sir, just stand before the throne, and the 
empire will be in order. Since 1 am here occupying ihe position, J can sec 
how wanting I am. So 1 beg to proffer to you the empire." 

"You. sir, govern the empire," said Hsuyii, "and it is already in order. 
Were I to take your place, would I be doing it for the name : Name is but 
an accessory of reality: and should 1 trouble myself for an accessory? The 
til, building its nest in the mighty forest, occupies but a single twig. The 
tapir, slaking in thirst from tile river, drink* no more than the fill of its 
belly. Relax and forget it, my friend. 1 have no use for die empire. Even 
though the cook were not attending to his kitchen, the impersonator of 
the dead Jat the ancestral rites| and the priest of prayer would not step 
over the cups and dishes to do the work for him," 

Chicn-wu said to Licn shu: "I heard a talc from Chich-yii wluch is 
extravagant and improbable, in which he lets imagination completely run 
aw.iv with him. It struck me that his extravagance is as boundless m the 
Milky Way and so improbable that it touches human experience not at 
all." 

“What did lie say?” Lien-shu asked. 

“He told me I hat in the Miao-ku-she Mountain there lives a divine man 
whose skin is as white Js ice and snow and whose loveliness is like that 
of a maiden, that he cats not the five grains but lives only on air and dew, 
that mourned on a flying dragon he rides above the clouds and wanders 
beyond the four seas, and that his spirit is such that by concentrating its 
power he can stay the natural process of decay and insure plentiful har¬ 
vests, To me these claims .ire entirely beyond credulity.” 

“1 am tint surprised.” Lien-shu said, "The btind cannot appreciate 
beauty of line and depth, the deaf cannot appreciate the beauty of drums 
and hells. Bui there is not only blindness and deafness of the body but of 
understanding as well, This applies to you. For the virtue of the divine 
man you heard about is such that he aims at the fusion of all beings into 
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one. Why should he concern himself with the affairs of the world, troubled 
though it is? Nothing externa! can harm this being. He will noi drown 
in a flood that rises up in heaven, lie will not be burned in a drought 
that melts metal ami stone and consumes whole mountains. Out of his 
very dust and siftings one can mold a Y au or Shun. Why should he 
concern himself with external things?" 

A man of the Sung state came with a stock of ceremonial caps to the 
Yiich state. But the men of Yiieh were accustomed to cutting their hair 
short and tattooing their bodies, and so they had no use for such caps. So, 
Yao ruled the people of the empire, and maintained the government 
within the four seas. After he had paid a visit to the four sages of the 
Mbo-ku-she Mountain and returned to his capita! north of the Fcb River, 
he had a mysterious look and forgot his empire, 

Hui Tzti 5 said (n Chuaog Tzu: “The Ring of Wei gave me some 
seeds from his huge gourds, t planted them and they bore a fruit the size 
of five bushels. 1 mod it as a vessel for holding water, but it Was not strong 
enough to hold it. 1 cut it in two for ladies, but each of these was too 
shallow to hold anything. It looked huge all right, but it was so useless 
that t smashed it to pieces," 

Chrnng Tzu said; "You are certainly not very clever at turning large 
things to account. There was a man of Sung who had a recipe for salve 
for chapped hands, his family having been silk washers for generations. 
A stranger heard of this and offered him one hundred ounces of gold for 
the recipe. His clansmen all came together to consider this proposal and 
agreed, saying; ‘We have been washing silk for generations. What we 
have gained is but a few' ounces of gold. Now in one rooming we can 
sell this technique for one hundred ounces. Let the stranger have it/ So the 
stronger got it and spike erf it to the Ring of Wu. When Wu and Yiieh 
were at war, the Ring of Wu gave him the command of the ftca. 

"In the winter be bad a naval engagement with Yiich, in which the 
latter was totally defeated. The stranger was rewarded with a tie£ and a 
title. Thus while the dfteacy of the wive to cure the chapped hands was 
the same, yet in the one ease a man thereby gained for himself a title, 
while in the other, those silk-washerj had to keep on washing silk with 
its help. This was due to the difference in the use of the thing. Now, you, 

1 Hui Tiu nr Hui Stub w-u i renciwfuJ Juptian and J friendly erilk nf CkuiflJ 7*0. 
(Sec tficctiofl bduw from chapter 33 of CAuj** Tib.) 
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Sir, since you had this five-bushel gourd on yutir hands, why did you not 
mate uf h a great buoy whereby you could float about in rivers and 
lakes? Instead of this* you regretted that Indies made from 1,1 would not 
hold anything. Isn't your mind a bit wody?" 

Hui Tzu said to Chuang Tzu; "I have a large tree, which men call 
the a [Lint bus. trunk is so gnarled and knotty that a carpemer cannot 
apply his marking-line to it. Its branches :ltc so l>em and twisted dun the 
square and compass cannot lx? used on them. Though it Is standing right 
by die roadside, no carpenter will look at it. Now your words. Sir, ar t 
a bo grandiose b"t useless and nut warned by anybody/' 

Chuang Tzu said: “Have you not seen a wild cat nr a weasel? It lies, 
crouching down, in watt fur its prey. Hither and thither it leaps about, 
not hindered by either what is high or what is low* until it is caught if! a 
trap or dies in a act. Then, there is ihe yak, large as a cloud across the 
sky. It is huge all right, but it cannot catch mice* Now you have a large 
tree and are worried about us uselessness. Why do you not plant it in 
the realm of Nothingness, in the expanse of Infinitude, so that you may 
wander by sis side m Nonaction and you may he under it in 

Blissful Repose? There it will not be harmed by bill or ax and nothing 
will do it any injury* Being of no use —why should anything be troubled 
by that?" 

CHAPTER a: TIIE EQUALITY OF THINGS AND OPINIONS 

Whereby is the Tao vitiated that there should be a distinction of true 
and false? Whereby is speech vitiated that there should I>c ;< distinction 
of right and wrong? How could the Tao depart and be noi there? And 
hoiv could there be speech and yet it he not appropriate? The Tao is 
vitiated by petty virtues. Speech is vitiated by flowery eloquence* So it is 
that we have the contentions between she Cmifudinists and the Moists* 
each affirming what the other denies and denying what the other affirms. 
But'if wc arc to decide on iticir several affirmations and denials, there is 
nothing better than to employ the light of reason. 

Everything is its own self- everything is something else 1 * other. Things 
do not know that they arc other things 1 other; ihey only know that they 
are themselves* Thus it is wid* the other arises out of die self, just as the 
self arises out of ihc other. This Is the theory that self and other give rise 
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to each oilier. Besides, where (here is life, there is death; * and where 
there is death, thcie is life. Where there is impossibility, there is pos¬ 
sibility; and where there is possibility, there is impossibility. It is be¬ 
cause there is right, that there is wrong; it is because there is wrong, that 
there is right. This being the situation, the sages do not approach things 
at this level, but reilect the light of nature. Thereupon the self is also the 
other; rhe other is also the self. According Ul the other, there u one kind 
of right and wrong. According to the self there is another kind t*r right 
and wrong. Hut realty are there such distinctions at the self and die 
other, or .ire there no such distinctions? When the self and the other [or 
the this and the that | lose their contrariety, there we have the very es¬ 
sence of the Tao. Only the essence of the Tati may occupy the center of 
the circle, and respond therefrom to the endless opinions from all direc¬ 
tions- Affirmation |«f the self] is one of the endless opinions; denial [of 
the otherJ is another. Therefore it is said that there is nothing better than 
to employ the light of reason. 

Using T an aitribute to illustrate the point that attributes are not at¬ 
tributes in n nd of themselves is not so good as using a no naitribute to 
illustrate the point* Using a horse to illustrate the point Lh.ii a (white) 
horse i» not a horse (as such) is not so good as using nnnhnrses to illus¬ 
trate the point * Actually the universe is but an attribute; all things are 
but a horse. 

The possible is possible; the impossible is impossible. The Tau operates 
and things follow. Things,are what they arc called. What .ire they? They 
are what they are. What are they not? They are not what they are not. 
Everything is what it is, and can be what it can be. There is nothing that 
is not something, iitid there is nothing that cannot be something. There¬ 
fore, for instance, a stalk and a pillar, the ugly and the beautiful, die 


"TIili dim Sc (mb *lui ift ilw 4 Eb tri Hm Shih'i leu pjr.nJr>*rv. In thal cofiterl 
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common and ihc peculiar, dir deceitful anti the stningjc—by the Tno this 
great variety is aU brought into a single unity. Division to one is con¬ 
struction i& another; construction to one is destruction to another. 
Whether in construction or in destruction, all things are in the old 
brought into unity. . * » 

He who belabors his spirit and intelligence trying to bring about □ 
unity among things and not undemanding ili.tr they arc already in 
agreement may be called 11 three in the morning.' 1 What is meant by 
"three in the morning**? VVd| h a keeper of monkeys once announced to 
the monkeys concerning their ration ot acorns that cadi was to receive 
three in the morning and lour in the evening. At this the monkeys were 
very angry. So the keeper said lhat they might receive four in the morning 
hut three in the evening. With ibis all ihc monkeys were pleased. Neither 
name nor reality were affected either way. and yet the monkeys were 
pleased at the one and angry ai the ether. This ia also due to their 
ignorance about rhe agreement of things. Therefore, the sages harmonize 
ihe right and the wrong, and rest m nature the equalizer, This is called 
following two courses at once. 

The knowledge of the ancients was perfect* In w hat way was it perfect? 
They were not yet aware ihat there were things. This is ihc most perfect 
knowledgei nothing can he added. Then* some were aware that there 
were things but not ;LW ^ rc that there were distinctions among them. 
Thaw some were aware that there were distinctions, hut not yet aware 
that there was right and wrong among them. When right and wrong 
became manifest, ihc Tao thereby declined. With the decline of the Too 
came the growth of love. But was there: really a growth and a decline? 
Or was there no growth or decline? 

How, 1 have something to say [ namely, that there is no such thing as 
right and wrong). I do not know whether or not what I say agrees with 
what others say f namely, that there is right and wrong]. Whether or not 
what 1 say and what others say agree [in maintaining right and wrong], 
they at kasi agree fin assuming that there is right and wrong]. Then 
i here is hardly any difference between what I say and what others say. 
But though this may be the case, let mo try to explain myself. There was a 
beginning. There was a no-beginning (before ilie beginning). There was 
a ik>u*> beginning [previous to ihc nobeguming before the beginning). 
There was being. There was nonbeing [before there was being). There 
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was no-nonbeing | before there was nonbeing 1 - There was no-no-nonbeing 
fbefore there was no-nonbeing]. Suddenly being and nonbeing appeared. 
And yet, between being and nonbeing, 1 do not know which ts rally 
being and which is really nullbeing. Just now I have said something, and 
yet I do not know whether what I have said realty means something, or 

does net mean anything at alt. ... 

In -ill the world, there is nothing greater than the up at an autumn 
hair Mount Tai is small. 1 * Neither is there anyone who was longer 
lived than a child cm off in it* infancy; P'eng-tsu himself died young 
The universe and I exist together, and all things and 1 ore one. Since all 
things are one. what room is there for speech? But since 1 have spoken of 
them as one, i, this not already speech? One and speech nfa two, two 
anti one make three. Going on from this, even the most skillful reckoner 
will not lie able to keep count, how much lest ordinary people! If. pro¬ 
ceeding from nothing to something., wc toon reach ihree, how much 
further shall we reach if w-e proceed from something to something, Let 
us not proceed; wc had better let it alone, ... 

Ch’u-cb'iao Tzu asked Ch'ang-wu Txu, saying: "I heard from the 
Master [Confucius] that the sage does not occupy himself with the affairs 
of the world. He neither seeks gain nor avoids injury. He takes no 
pleasure in seeking. He docs not purposely adhere to the Tao. He says 
things without speaking and does not say anything when he speaks. Thus 
he roams beyond the dust and din of this world. The Master himselt 
considers thii a very inappropriate description of the sage, but ! mnsider 
it to he the Way of the mysterious Too. How do you think of it, my dear 
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&1 "“These points* said Ch'ang-wu Tzu, “would have perplexed even the 
Yellow Emperor; how should Confucius understand them? Moreover, 
vou are ™ hasty in forming your estimate. You see an egg, and ex^ct 
w bear it crow. You look at the crossbow, and expect to find a dove 
masting. Let me try speaking to you in a somewhat irresponsible manner, 
and may 1 ask you to listen to me in the same spirit. Leaning against the 
sun and the moan and carrying the universe under his arm, the sage 
blends everything into a harmonious whole. He is unmindful of the con- 
imiott and the gloom, and equalizes the humble and ihc honorable. The 
multitude strive and toil; the sage is primitive and without knowledge. 

“ Cninfiic villi Hui Shih’i ten sipedrib iw* t. *■ Jnj 5 V ‘ 
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He comprehends ten thousand years as nne unity, whole and simple. All 
things are what they are, and are thus brought together. 

' H Huw do ! know that the L>vc of life is not a delusion? How do 1 
know shai he who is afraid of death U not like a man who left his home 
as u youth and forgot to return? Lady Li was the daughter of the border 
warden of Ai, When she was first brought no ihe state of Chin* she wept 
until the bosom of her robe was drenched with tears. But when she came 
tn the royal residence,, shared with the king hi* luxurious ernith and ate 
sumptuous food, die regretted that she had wept. How do 1 know that 
the dead do not repent of [heir former craving for life? Those who dream 
of a merry drinking party may the next morning wail and weep. Those 
who dream of wailing and weeping may in the morning go off gaily to 
hunt. While they dream they do not know that they are dreaming. In 
their dream, they may even try to interpret their dream. Only when they 
tuve awakened do they begin to know that they have dreamed. By and 
by comes the great awakening, and then we shall know that it has all been 
a great drearm Yet all the while the hails rhirik shat they are awake; this 
they are sure of. With minute nicety, they discriminate between princes 
and grooms. How stupid] Confucius and you are both in a dream. And 
when ] say that you arc in a dream* this is also a dream. This way of 
talking may he called paradoxical, If after ten thousand generations we 
could once meet a great sage who knew how to explain the paradox, it 
would be 05 though we met him after only one morning or one evening. 

■'Suppose that you argue with me. If you beat me, instead of my heating 
you, art you necessarily right, and am 1 necessarily wrong? Or* if 1 heat 
you and not you me, am 1 necessarily right, and arc you necessarily 
wrong? Must one of us necessarily be right and the other wrong? Or 
may wc not bath be right or both tie wrong? You and I cannot come to 
:l mutual and co mm on understanding, and others, of course, are all m the 
dark. Whom shall 1 ask to deesde this dispute? I may ask someone who 
agrees with you; but since he agrees with you, how cm he decide it? E 
may ask someone who agrees with me; but since he agrees with me. how 
can he decide it? 1 may ask someone who differs with both you and me; 
hut since he differs with both you and me how an he decide it? I may 
ask someone who agrees with kith you and me; but since he agrees with 
both you and me, bow can he decide it? Thus, you and 1 and die others 
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3l( would be unable to come to a mutual anti common understanding; 
shall we wail for still another? 

“What is meant by harmonizing things according irt die order of 
nature' It is: right is also not right* and so’ is also not so/ If right were 
necessarily right, then with regard to the difierence between right and not 
right Lhere should he no dispute. IE so' were necessarily so. then with 
regard to the difference between 'so' and ‘not so* there should also (te no 
dispute- Whether or not the modulating voices [of the disputants] are 
relative to each other, they should be harmonized according to the order 
d nature and left to her changing processes. This is the way for us its 
complete our years- Let us forget the lapse of time; lei us forget the 
claims of right anti wrong- Bui let us find enjoyment in the realm of the 
infinite and let us abide there." 

The Penumbra asked the Shadow, saying, “At one moment you move; 
at another you art at rest. At one moment you sit down; at another you 
stand up. Why ihis inconsistency of purpose?" 

“Do 1 not have to depend upon something else." replied rhe Shadow, 
"for doing whai 1 do? Does not that something Upon which 1 depend 
still haw to depend upon something else for doing what it discs- Do 1 
not have to depend upon the scales of a snake or the wings of a cicada? 
How can I «I 1 why l do a thing*or why I don't do it?" 

Once upon a time. Chuang Chou [i*c., Chuang Tztt] dreamed that he 
was a butterfly, a butterfly fluttering about, enjoying itself. It did not know 
that it was Chuang Chou. Suddenly he awoke with n start and he was 
Chuang Chou again. Hut he did not know whether lie was Chuang Chnu 
who had dreamed that he was a butterfly, or ivhether he was a butterfly 
dreaming that he was Chuang Chou, Between Chuang Chou and rhe 
butterfly there must be some distinction. This is what is called the traits- 
formation of things. 

CJKPTkfl \ . Tll£ FU Ph DAM £ NTVLS "FOB THfc Ct* LTl^ ATlON 1 *JF LlF£ 

These is 4 limit to our life, but there ss no limit to knowledge- To 
pursue what is unlimited with what is limited is it perilous thing. When, 
knowing this we still seek to increase our knowledge, we are simply 
placing ourselves in peril. Shrink from fame when ymi do good; shrink 
tram punishment when you do evil; pursue always the middle course- 
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These arc the ways To preserve our body, to maintain our life, to support 
our parents, and to complete our terms of yeans* 

Prince Wen-hui's cook was cuuing up a bullock. Every touch of his 
hand, every shift of his shoulder, every tread of his foot, every' thrust ol his 
knee* every sound of the rending flesh, and every note of the movement 
nf the chopper was In perfect harmony— rhythmical like the dance of 
"The Mulberry Grove,” blended like the chords nf the M Chmg-sbnu Tr 
movement, 

M Ab. admirable/ 1 said the prince, ‘that your skill should be so perfect!” 

The cook laid down his chopper and replied: "What your servant 
loves is the Too, which 1 have applied to the skill of curving. When I 
first began to cut up bullocks, what I saw was simply whole bullocks. 
After three years' practice, 1 saw no more bullocks as wholes. Now, I 
work with my mind, and not with my eyes. The functions of my semes 
stop; my spirit dominates. Following the natural markings, my chopper 
dip* through the great cavities, slides through the great cleavages* tak¬ 
ing advantage of the structure that is already there. My skill is now 
such that my chopper never touches even the smallest lendon or liga¬ 
ment, let alone die great bones, A good conk changes his c hopp er once 
a year, because he cuts. An ordinary cook changes his chopper once a 
month* because he hacks. Now my chopper has been in use for nineteen 
years: it has cut up several thousand bullocks; yet its edge is as sharp 
as if it just came from the whetstone. At the joints there are always itv 
tersticcs, and the edge of the chopper is without thickness. If we insert 
that which is without thickness into an interstice, then we may ply the 
chopper as we wish and there will be plenty of room. That is why after 
nineteen years the edge of my chopper is slid as sharp as if it just came 
from the whet stone. Nevertheless when 1 come to a complicated joint, 
and jec that there will be some difficulty, I proceed anxiously and with 
caution. I fix my eyes on it. I move slowly. Then by a very gentle move- 
ment of my chopper, the part is quickly separated, and yields like earth 
crumbling to the ground. Then I stand up straight with the chopper 
in my hand, and look all round, and feel a sense of triumph and satis¬ 
faction, Finally I wipe my chopper and put it in it* sheath " 

^Ex cdlealt, " said die prince, "1 have heard the wont of this cook, 
and learned the way of cultivating life.” 
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When Lao Tzu died, chln-shih went to mourn. He uttered three 
yells and left. 

A disciple asked him, saying. “Were you not a friend of ilic master?" 

I was, M replied GYin-shih. 

"Jf uk » it proper to offer your mourning in the way you have done ? Tr 

“Yes. 11 said Chm-shth. "At first, I thought ihf other mourners were 
his | Lao Tzu's| followers; now 1 know they are not. When I went in 
to mourn, there were old persons weeping as if for their sons, and young 
lines as if for their mothers J suppose they behave like That because there 
are always some people who speak when there is no need to speak, and 
weep when there is no need to weep. This b tu violate the principle n£ 
nature and tu increase the emotion of man. forgetting what we have 
received fmm nature. This is what the ancients called the crime of violat¬ 
ing ihe principle of nature. The master came iseemse it wjs his natural 
time: he went because it was his natural course. Those who -ihide by 
their time and follow their natural course cannot be affected by sorrow 
nr \oy r They were considered by the ancients as men released hy the 
Lord from l‘Hsracla 3 Jc , / i 

CHAPTER 17; AUTUMN FLOODS 

“From the point of view of the TaoT said the Spirit of the Ocean, "things 
are neither noble nor mean. From the point of view of the individual 
things, each considers itself nub k and the others mean. From I he point 
of view of common opinion. nobility or meanness du not depend on one's 

“From the point of view of relativity, if we call a thing great because 
ic is greater ihtm something else, then there is nothing In all creation 
which is not great. Jf wc call a thing small because it is smaller than 
something else, then there is nothing which is not small. To know that 
the universe h but a tare-seed* and [he tip of a hair is as a mountain, 
is to have a clear perception of relative dimensions. 

‘From ihc point of view of function, if ive call a thing useful when 
it fulfills a function, then there is nothing in all creation which is nor 
useful. If wc call j thing useless when it does not fulfill a function, then 
there is nothing which is not useless. To understand that cast and west 
ate mutually contrary, and yet neither can exist without the other, then 
we have a proper determination of function. 
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"From the point of preference, if we approve of anyone who is approved 
of hy someone [nt lea fit himself], then there is no one who may not be 
approved of. if we condemn anyone who is condemned by someone else, 
then there is no one who may not lie condemned. To know that | sage- 
king] Yao and fry ram] Chteh would each approve of himself and con¬ 
demn the other, then we have a clear realisation of human prefer¬ 
ence. * . ■ 

"A httwring-ram can knock down a city wall, but it cmimt stop a 
hole—the uses of different implements are different. The horses Ch’i-chi 
and Hua-liu could gallop a ihmi&and h in one day, but fnr catching rats 
they were not equal to a wild cal or a weasel—the gifts of different crea¬ 
tures .uc different. An owl can catch fleas m night, and see the tip nf a 
hair, but if ii comes out in the daytime k may stare with its eyes and 
not see a mountain—the natures of different: creatures are different. 

“Therefore it has been said, one who wishes to uphold the right and 
eliminate the wrong, or uphold order and eliminate disorder, must fie 
ignorant of the great principles of the universe as well as the nature of 
things. One might as well try to uphold Heaven and eliminate the earth, 
or uphold the yin and eliminate the yang, which is dearly absurd. Yet 
notwithstanding, there are people who insist upon talking in this way 
without cease* They mmi be cither fools or knaves, , , . 

M From the point of view of the Tao/' said the Spirit of the Ocean, 
* what is noble* and what is mean? These are but phrases in u process 
of alternation. Do not be narrowly restricted in your inclination. Jest 
you ctmUkt with the Tan. Whai is few, and wliat is many- They arc 
bin varying amounts in a process of rotation. Do not be slavishly uni¬ 
form in your conduct, lest you deviate from the Tan. Be august, like 
the ruler of a state whose favors are impartial, fie transcendent, like the 
god of the land at a sacrifice whose benediction is impartial. Re expan- 
sivc* like the boundlessness of the four directions within which there ore 
no sectional limits. Embrace all creation in your bosom, favoring and 
harboring none In particular. This is called impartiality. And where all 
thing* am equal how is it possible for some to be short and some 
long? 

“The Tao is without beginning and without end. Things arc horn 
and die, without holding to any permanence. They are now empty, now 
full without maintaining a constant form. The years cannot: be made 
to abide; time can tint he arrested. Processes of increase and decrease are 
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in operation and every end is followed by a new beginning, Tims may 
we speak <if the great norm [of the Taoj and the principle pervading 
nil things. 

"The life of things passes by like a galloping horse. Every movement 
brjjijTs a change, and every hour makes □ difference. What is one to do 
or what ti one not to do? Indeed everything will take its own course. . , , 

"Therefore it has been said that the natural abides within, the artificial 
without, and virtue (re) resides in the natural If one knows the course 
of nature and man. taking nature as the fundamental and abiding by 
virtue, one may feel free either to proceed or retreat, either to contract 
nr extend, for there is always a return to the essential and to the ulti- 
mate." 

«What do you mean,” inquired the Earl of the River, "by the natural 
and the artificial?” 

‘‘Horses and oxen/* answered the Spirit of the Ocean, “have four feet. 
Thru is the natural. Putting a halter on a horse's head, a string through 
a bullock's nose—that is the artificial. 

"Therefore it has been said, do nor let the artificial obliterate the nat¬ 
ural: do not kt effort obliterate destiny; do not let enjoyment be sacri¬ 
ficed to fame. Diligently observe these precepts without fail, and thus 
yog will revert to the original innocence," 

m m v m 

Once Chtung Tzu was fishing in the P’u River when the King of 
Ch’u sent two of his ministers to announce that he wished to entrust 
to Chuang Tru the care of his entire domain. 

Chuang Tzu held his fishing pole and, without turning his head, said: 
«| hiivc heard that Ch’u possesses a sacred tortoise which has been dead 
for three thousand years and which the king keeps wrapped up in a box 
and stored in his ancestral temple. Is this tortoise better off dead and 
with its bones venerated, or would it be better off alive with its tail 
dragging in the mud'*" 

"It would be better off alive and dragging its tail in the mud," the 
two ministers replied, 

"Then go away!" said Chuang Tzu, "and t will drag my tail in the 
mud!” 

1 H- » I 

Chu.uip Tzu and Hui Tzu were strolling one day on the bridge over 
the River Han. when the former observed, “See how the minnows are 
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darting about] Such is else pleasure th.it fish enjoy? Jl You tre not a fish.” 
said Hui Tzu, "How Jo ytiu know what fish enjoy?" 

AF You arc not 1,” retorted Chuang Tzu, tL so how do you know that 
I do not knmv what fish enjoy?” ki I am not you? said J-Itii Tzu, “and 
so evidently 1 do not know whai you know. hut it is also evident that 
you are not j fish., and so it is certain that you do not know whai fish 
enjoy? 

“Let us go backp” said Chuaiig Tzu. “to your original question. You 
asked me how 1 knew what fish enjoy. The way you put the question 
shows that you already knew that 1 knew, i know ic jus; as we stand 
here over the Hau? 

ciiAi-rLR the wtmb or thought 

This i\ not only the carlicit iun^y nf thought in ancient China, hut on: 
whitK ha* become a ebssk of Chinese philosophical criticism fur its succinct¬ 
ness of presentatiem and penetrating analysis. In it we see redeemed a period 
nf irner.se intellectual excitement, o( great variety and vitality ai thought, 
which belies the temtltirion that might be drawn from the rather limited lit¬ 
erature surviving from this nine. Far many of the thinkers taken up here, 
this chapter ts the chief s and sometimes only* soince of information. The 
tact that Chuang Tin's philosophy is among those criticized has given rise 
to the suspicion that this chapter hay been □ ponded io the book hy a bier 
hand, a view held by must scholars. It is significant that Lao Tzu and Chuang 
Tzil are treated separately, and tkt the biier is regarded as the pinnacle of 
I bought in this period* 

There are many in the world who devote themselves to theories of law 
and conduct. Each min thinks his own is perfect. Where then is to be 
found what the .tuck rtfs cal led the system of Tao? It is everywhere. 
Whence comes the spiritual? Whence comes the intelligent? There is 
that which brings forth sages; there is that which produces kings. They 
all originate in die One, . . - 

The men nf old were indeed perfect! They were ranked among the 
gods and they were the equals nt' Heaven and earth; they nurtured all 
things and they harmonized ihe world. Thar beneficent influence was 
extended to all people. Their ways were expressed through the basic 
measures and involved in the minutest details. Their spirit permeated 
everywhere in the six directions and the four quartern and into every¬ 
thing great nr small, fine or course, Iliat which was expressed in the 
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measures and institutions ha* been preserved in -i number nf the oifidul 
records of ancient laws and indie ions. Thai: which was recorded in the 
Chiles of Ode*. Hutory, Rites r and Music has been known to many 
of the scholars of Tsou and Lu 1[ and the intelligentsia. The Boo% of 
Oder tells of man's longings; the of History records events; the 

Buq^ of Rites prescribes conduct; the Boot; of Mime expresses harmony 
of the spirit; the Boof^ of CAiittges discuses the principles of the yin and 
the yang; and the Spring jntf Autumn Annals defines names and duties. 
As to i he rest of the measures that were diffused throughout die world 
and established in the Middle Kingdom they were sometimes mentioned 
and discussed by the various other schools. 

When the world fell into chart, *ages and worthies no longer mani¬ 
fested themselves, and the Tan lost its power of unity. Many in the 
world comprehended but one particular aspect of the whole and they 
were delighted with themselves. - - * So it was that the Tao of “sogeli 
ness within and kingliness without" became obscure and unclear, re¬ 
pressed and suspended. Everyone in the world did what he wished .iml 
was a rule unto himself. Alas! The various schools of philosophy wens 
their own ways; farther and farther aftdd H and they could never accord 
w ith ihe truth. Thus students in liter times have unfortunately nut been 
Zihk to sec the original purity of Heaven and earth or she complete sf^cial 
order of the ancients. The system of the Too hits been scattered in frag¬ 
ments ih mug hoot the world I 

Jo leave no examples of extravagance to future generations, to sltovv 
no wastefulness in the use of things, to indulge in no excess of measures 
and institutions, but to keep themselves under the restraint nf sxricx rules 
so as to be prepared for relieving others m emergencics^thcse were some 
of the aspecra of the system of the Tao among the ancients. Mo Ti (Mo 
Tzu) and Chin Ku ti 12 heard of them and cherished them. Hut in prac¬ 
ticing them themselves they went U> extremes and in restricting other 
people they were too arbitrary . -Mo TatU wrote an essay on “Condemna¬ 
tion of Music’* and another on "Economy of Expenditures." There was 
to be no singing for the living and no mourning for the dead. He taught 
universal love and mutual benefit and condemned war. His teaching 
excluded anger. Besides, he was fond of study, and pressed everyone to 

«igotne irfeisau* awl c Wn ry ti . lArttcmnir rile C-jfiGuirun mhodL 

** A kttfinf itiKiple ill Tra. 
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conform to hh teaching*. He did not agree with the farmer kings. He 
wanted to do away with the rites and music of the ancients. . . - 

Men want to sing but he condemns sinking; men want to mourn but 
lie condemns mourning; men want to enjoy music but he condemns 
music—is this truly ii> accord with man's nature? Any teaching thui 
would have men roil through life and be contented with a hare funeral 
3L death is too austere. It makes men sorrowful and dejected* Its practice 
would be difficult* I fear it cannot i*c regarded as the Trio ut the sages. 
It is contrary to human nature and few people can stand it. Though 
Mo Tati himself was able 10 curry it out, how about the rest of man- 
kind? Being alien to man kind, his teaching is far removed from the 
way of the kings. 

Mo TiUj in arguing for his system* s.udr “Formerly when Yu dealt 
with the deluge, channeling the waier into streams pud rivers and guid¬ 
ing their courses through the tour barbarian regions and the nine prov¬ 
inces, there were joo great rivers* 3,01:0 tributaries stud innumerable 
streamlets. With hi* own hands, Yb handled spade and bucket lu channel 
all the streams mio ihc great rivers. His legs were worn thin, and his 
shins worn bairless; he was bathed by heavy rains, and combed by the 
fierce w inds. Yet he succeeded in pacifying all the Mates. Yii was 3 great 
sage, and yet he toiled so hard for the world/* Thus most of the later 
Modsts were led to use skins and coarse linen garments, and straw and 
wood for sandals; to toil night and day without cease and in consider 
self-sacrifice as the ideal. They said: “If wc cannot do this we are nni 
following the way of Yu and shall be unworthy 10 be called Moists/* 

The disciples of Hsaang-li Ch p iti, such as Wo Hou* and the Moists 
of the South, such as K u Hou b Chi Ch’ih and Teng Ling Tzu. all re¬ 
cited the “Moist canon 1 ' hat interpreted it differently, calling each other 
heretics of Mo-ism, The)' disputed with each other about ‘"hardness and 
whiteness.* about identity and difference, and answered each other'* 
arguments in strange and contradictory terms. However, they all regarded 
the Elder Master as a living sage, aspiring to be his medium upon his 
death, in order to become his successor. To this day these differences 
are not settled. 

The intentions of Mo Tzu and Ch'in Ku-Ij were right: ihdr practice 
wa* wrong. They would make the Moists of Liter ages fed li necessary 
to encourage each other in self-sacrifice until their legs were worn tliin 
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and 1 heir shins hairless. The effect nf such teachings would he 10 produce 
something belter than disorder but still far from perfect order. Never- 
ihelcss, Mo Tzu Was truly a fine man. »-f whom there urc only too few 
ui he found, Despite jIE personai hardships he held fast 10 hi*. tdcaJ— 
a tnnn of excellence indeed! 

Not to be encumbered with popular fashions* not to be dazzled by 
the display of things, not to l>e unfeeling toward other men, and not 
to be antagonistic to the multitude; So desire peace In the world for 
the preservation of the life of the people; to seek no more than is suffi¬ 
cient fof nourishing oneself and others, rhus setting one's heart at peace 

_these were some of the aspect* of the system of the Tuo 1 mo tig the 

ancients. Sung thing and Yin Wen heard of them and cherished ihem. 
They adopted n Hua Shan cap (with .1 flat top to indicate equality | as 
ihcir badge. In dealing with things they began to eliminate all prejudices. 
They talked about states of mind and cllIIcJ them the inner bases of 
conduce. By warmth of affection they sought the harmony of joy, where¬ 
with to blend all people in the world. They wished to establish this as 
the principle of oil things. They tried to save the people from fighting 
by demonstrating that an insult in no disgrace* They would live die 
world from wars by condemning aggression and urging disarmament. 
With this message they went about the world, counseling the high and 
instructing the low. Though the people would have none of it* Sung 
and Yin never stopped harping upon it. Hence about them it was said: 
"When everybody was wearied of seeing them, they persisted in show¬ 
ing themselves*" However, they did too much for others, too little fur 
them.selves, . * * 

To Ik impartial anti nonpartisan; to be compliant and selfless; m be 
tree from insistence and prejudice; to take things as they come; to be 
without worry or care; not to rely on one*? wits; to accept all and mingle 
with all—these were some of the aspects of the system of the Tau among 
the undents. Peng Meng, Tien, and Shen Tab heard of them and 
cherished them. Their fimdumcntil idea was the equality of things, They 
said; "Heaven shelters things bui docs not support them, The carih tup 
ports liiem hui does not shelter them. The great T.10 is all-embracing 
without making any distinctions^ Realizing that all things have their 
capacities and limitations, they said; ' Selection cannot embrace the whole; 
instruction cannot exhaust the ultimate; only the Tan is aJhindusive/' 
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Therefore Shrn Tm discarded knowledge and renounced the self: he 
acted only upon necessity and was indifferent lo things. Such were his 
principles. . . . 

He went when he was pushed and followed when he was led, moving 
round and round like a whirling gale, tike a feather tossed in the wind, 
like a millstone ret turning. He thus preserved him set f and avoided de¬ 
tects: in motion or at rest he was free from error and above reproach. 
Why was this so’ Because creatures without reason do not trouble about 
asserting themselves or burden their minds with knowledge: in motion 
or at rest they do not depart from the principles of nature, and for this 
reason they never receive any praise (or blame], Therefore he said; “Let 
ns Ik just like creatures without knowledge. There is no use for sages 
and worthies. A clod of earth never misses the Tao." 

Capable and spirited men laughed at him and said. "The teachings 
of Shen Tan are not for the practice of the living; they are die way of 
I he dead. They would make one become nothing but peculiar." 

It Was just the same with Tien P’ren, He studied under Peng Meng 
and learned what could not be taught. P'eng Mcog's master used to say: 
“Uf old. the men of Tao were only trying to reach die state licyond right 
and wrong. That was all. So subtle is this doctrine that it an not be ex¬ 
pressed in words!” 

The teaching of these men is often contrary to human nature and 
therefore few pay attention to it. They were not free from arbitrary judg¬ 
ments. What they called Tao is not the Tao; what they considered right 
was often wrong. P'eng Meng, Tien P’icn, and Shen Tao did not really 
know the Tao. Nevertheless they had probably heard something about 
it. 

To regard essences as subtle, to regard things as coarse, to regard all 
measurable quantities as inadequate [representations of reality [, to abide 
calmly and dispassionately alone with the spirits—these were some as¬ 
pects of the system of the Tat. among the ancients. Kuan Yin and Lao 
Tan [Lao Tz«| heard of them and cherished them. They built their 
system upon the principle of eternal nonheing and bared it upon the 
idea of supreme unity, Weakness anti humility were its outward expres¬ 
sion and pure emptiness with m.tiin jury to all things were for them 
the true substance of their teaching. Kuan Yin said: “Give up all your 
assumptions, and things and forms will appear as they tire. In motion. 
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[ye Ukc water; ut rest, t*e [ike a mirror; in respond lx- like jn echo. Ik 
subtle .me! appear as if not lu cxisi; be quiet, ,md appear like dear writer. 
He who agrees with others enjoys peace; he who gains* loses, Do not 
ever put yourself forward, but always follow behind*” 

Lin Tjsu said: ’’Know die. in..-- uliuc but maintain ihe feminine; in¬ 
come thereby a ravine for [he world. Know purity but endure disgrace; 
become [hereby a valley for the world-" Men all reach fm the first; he 
alone took [he last. He said. '"Receive unto yourself the refuse of the 
world / 1 Men all seek the iuhstarui.il: he akmc took the empty. Bcou^c 
he did not hoard* he had abundance; indeed great was his abundance. 
His actions were effortless and without waste. He believed in doing noth¬ 
ing, and laughed at the ingenious. Men all seek for happiness; he alone 
sought self-preservation through adaptation. He said: “Let os be free 
from reproach/' He believed in depth for ones foundation, and simplicity 
as the rule of outward conduct- He said; ' The hard will be crashed; 
the sharp wilt he blunted” He was always generous and tolerant toward 
things. He would not exploit others. This may be considered the height 
of perfection. Kuan Yin and Luo Tan—they beEonged with the great 
and true men of old! 

Silent and formless, changing and impermanent! Are life and death 
one? Do I coexist with heaven and earth 3 Where do the spirits mover 
Disappearing whither, going whence, so mysteniHuJy and suddenly? 
All things lie spread before me s but in none of them can he found my 
destiny—these were some aspects of the system of the Tao among the 
ancients. Chuang Chou [Chitting Txu] heard el them and cherished 
them. With unbridled fancies, extravagant language, and romantic noth 
sense, he gave free piny to his ideas without restraint and without partial¬ 
ity, He regarded the world as dense and muddled, so that discussions 
in a dignified style would he of no avail. Thereupon he employed effer¬ 
vescent words fur rambling discussions, "weighty wands” for conveying 
i ruths, and allegories for broad ilimi rations. He had personal comm union 
with the spirit of Heaven and earth but no sense o£ pride over things. 
He did nut quarrel with what others regard as right and wrong, and 
so he was able in mingle with conventional sotieiji. Though his writings 
have a dazzling style and stagger the imagination, they are not directed 
against anything and so are harmless. Though his language is full of 
irregularities, it is ingenious and witty, seeming to gtuih forth from 
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the fullness of his thoughts in spite of himself. Above, his spirit roams 
with the creator; bdow T he makes friends of those win* ignurc thin¬ 
ning or end, .md arc iindifferent toward life and death. In regard to the 
fundamental tic was comprehensive ;md great, profound and free. In 
regard 10 the cssenii.il tie might be called the harmonize/ of tilings -,n\d 
adapter to the higher level. Nevertheless, in his jcsjk msc to change and 
Iris interpretation of ihitigs, his principle* weir inexhaustible and nni 
divorced from their origin (Tan). He es mysterious* obscure and bound¬ 
less; 

Hui Shih ia was a man of many ideas. His writings would fill five 
carriages, but hb Joannes were contradictory and his sayings missed 
the truth- Referring to the nature of the physical universe, he said: [Here 
follow ten paradoxes, for which see Chapter V |_ 

Through such sayings Hui Shih made a great show in the world md 
tried to enlighten the debaters. The debater* of the th\ were delighted 
with them. They said; [Here follow twenty-one paradoses, fur which 
see Chapter V]- 

Such were the questions over which the debaters argvied with Hui 
Shib all iheir days without coming to an end. 

Huan Tuan and Rung-sun Lungs** who were among the debaters, 
turned men's minds and altered their ideas. They were able to subdue 
people's tongues hut not in wifi their hearts. Here by the weakness of 
the debaters. 

Day after day, Hui Shih exercised his wit to argue with people, and 
deliberately presented strange propositions to die debaters of die day, 
This was his general characteristic Nevertheless, Hui Shill regarded his 
own cinque nee as the most excellent. He said; HTe universe alone is 
greaterP He wished to maintain supremacy but he did not have a proper 
system. Once a queer man from the south mimed Huang Liao asked 
him why the sky did nut fall and the earth sink, as welt as about ihe 
cause of wind* rain, and the rolling thunder, Hui Shih answered with¬ 
out hesitation and replied without taking time for reflection. He miked 
about everything m die universe, on and on without end, and imagining 
still that his words Were but few, he added to diem the si ranges! observa¬ 
tions. Actually he merely contradicted people* but wished to have the 

“For Hup Shih- hw OufUcr V, *Fol Kung-iun Lunff. Chatter V, 
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reputation of overcoming them. Therefore he was never on gtn>J terms 
with others. Weak in the cultivation of virtue, strong in die handling 
of things* his way was 3 narrow one indeed I 

From the point of view of the Tao of the universe, Hui Shih's in* 
gemiky wus about as effective as j humming »nquito or i buzzing 
fly. Of what use was he to the world? 3 i should be enough m recognise 
ihe unity of the Tan and advance it with hut a Lew words. But Hui Shili 
could not content himself with this- he spread himself insatiably over 
id I things, to Lie known in the end onJy as -* ^kaStctl debater, Alas! With 
all his talents Hui Sbih wandered about without thieving anything; 
he went after all things without reverting to the Too. He was like one 
trying to silence an echo by shouting at it, or like one trying to race 
with his own shadow. How saJJ 


CHAPTER V 

LOGIC AND 
COSMOLOGY 

Chinese philosopher* as. ,i ru. 1 ^: have r\o\ interested themselves in logic 
as aii independent discipline* Among the “hundred philosophers" of the 
classical period there were few logicians. beven works art listed in the 
section on logic in [he earliest Chinese bibliographical record compiled 
around the Ireginning of ihc Christian era* but of these unfortunately 
rhe only authentic text extant h the Kung-rnn Lung Tzti. Additional 
material on logir is scattered in the A/o Tin* the Chuang T%u m and the 
Hsiin Txa . The subject matter of these dbeussion* may be culled logic 
only if the term is Uftdemood m the broaden sens^ for it includes dia¬ 
lectics, sophisms, and paradoxes, as well as logic* The Chinese term for 
this school is Aiingrtkia or School of Names* the closest English equivalent 
for which might be ''School of Semantics/' 



HUI SHIH AND KUNG-SUN LUNG 

Hui Shih (380-300 fix.?) and Ktwg-Jun Lung (320-250 uc.?) are usually 
regarded as the typical representatives of the school of logic. Nut much 
h known about the life of either of these thinkers. Hui Shih was a man 
of learning and affairs, an influential minister in one of the feudal states* 
ant! ihc author of a code of laws* He and Chuang Tzu were friends and 
mutual critics and the Chuang Tin contains several accounts of delight¬ 
ful conversations between the two* Hui Shih wrote a work on logic 
which is now lost, but a list of ten of his paradoxes has been preserved 
in the Chwtng Tzu and is included in our selection- Of the ten items, 
the first is what might be called an analytical proposition and the last 
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1 comprehensive assertion about the nature of existence. Item five seems 
to be a general statement of the principle of relativity, and the rest Me 
paradoxes based on the relativity of time and space, Jt is interesting 
to note that item ten advocates universal love. But m contrast to Mo 
Tzu f the basis of Hut Shift 1 * doctrine is intellectual rather than rcli^ 
gious. 

Rung-sun Lung was a scholar who kept a school had pupils, and 
often lived under the patronage of one feudal ruler or another. He was 
chiefly interested in logic and diidecrk, and was, like Hui Shi h, an ad- 
vfjeatc of pacifism and disarmament* The Kung-mn Lung Tzu is a very 
brief work* as difficult as it ns intriguing, 1 he three chapters we have 
included in rhe readings arc the best known. Underlying all this truncate 
argumentation is a method of epistemological aojlysss, reducing sensory 
complexes to dmple qualities. 

A full explanation of fbese brief sdoakins would require extended 
analysis and commentary- Some passages, indeed, defy all attempts at 
elucidation. Nevertheless, even j superficial acquaintance with this type 
of literature will dispel the thought that logical inquiry is wholly foreign 
10 the Chinese tradition. At the same time its very presence prompts its 
to ask why, instead of being pursued to a higher stage of development, 
this tine of inquiry should have been relegated to a position of minor 
importance* in fact of almost complete disregard* by the leading schools 
of Chinese thought in later times- 

The Paradoxes of Hui Skih and the Debaters 
[From Chuxng Tzu r chapter 3jj 

hui sum 

i h The greatest thing has nothing beyond itself; this is called the in¬ 
finite. The smallest thing has nothing within iLseJf; this is called the 
infinitesimal. 

2, Thai which has no thickness cannot be increased in thickness; yet 
in extent it may cover a thousand IL 

j a The heavens ire as low ax the earth; mountains are on the same 
level a* marshes- 

4, The sun at noon is the sun declining. The creature born is the crea¬ 
ture dying. 
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5, A great similarity differ* from a little similarity; these arc called the 
lesser similarities and differences. All things ire similar and yeL all arc 
different; these are colled the greater similarities and -differences, 

6. The South has no limit and has a limit. 

I go 1 0 YDeh roday and arrived there yesterday, 
ft. Linked rings can he detached. 

9. I know [lie center of the world; it is north of Yen [the northern¬ 
most state), and south of Yiich | die southernmost state]. 

io H Love all tilings equally, for the heavens and the earth are one 
composite body. 

TKE DEBATERS 

1. Hie egg has feathers. 

2. A chicken ha* three legs, 

3. Ying [the capital of Ch'u[ contains the whole world, 

4. A dog can be a sheep. 

3. The horse lays egg!, 

6. The frog has a tail 

7. Fire b not hot. 

0. Mountains have mouths. 

9 + The wheel never touches the ground. 

10. The eye docs nos set, 

it Attributes never reach; the reaching never comes to an end- 

11. The tortuisc is longer than the snake. 

13. T-squares are not right-angled, and compasses cannot make circles. 

14. Ch:Sch Jo not surround their handies. 

15. The shadow of a flying bird never moves. 

16. There are moments when a flying arrow is neither in motion nor 
at rest. 

17- A puppy is not a dog, 

iH. A bay horse and 3 dun COW make three. 

19. A white dog is black, 

jo, An orphan colt has never had a mother, 

jr . Take a rod one foot long and cut it in half every day, and it will 
siih have something left even after ten thousand generations. 
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Selections from 3 the Kung-sun Lung Tzu 

CiiAPTEIt 2; DSSCOUJiSE ON Tire W1IITT HORSE 

Q: 1 A white horse is not a horsed is this possible? 

A t Yes. 

Q: Why? 

A; "Horse' 1 denotes form; ''While 1 ' dcnnlc* color* What denotes color 
does not denote form. Therefore it is said, .1 white horse is not a horse. 

Qi There being a white horse, one cannot say that there is no horse, 
[f one cannot say that there is no horse, then why 15 it not a horse? Since 
there being a white horse one must admil dun iherc is .1 horse, how can 
“white 1 * deny the exigence of "horsed? 

A: When a horse is wanted, yellow and black ones may all be brought. 
But when a while horse is wanted* yellow and black ones may not he 
brought. If a white horse were a horse* then what is wanted in die two 
instances would be the same. If what is wanted were the same, then a 
white horse would lie no different from a horse. If what is wanted were 
not different, then why is it that yellow and black horse* are satisfactory 
in the one case hut not in the other 7 What is satisfied and what h tint 
Satisfied evidently are nor rhe same. Now the yellow and bbek Hursts 
remain the umc, and yet they will do for a horse, but not for a white 
horse* Hence it should be clear [hat a white horse is not a horse* 

Q; [f a horse with cotnr is considered not a horse, then iherr will lie 
no horses on earth, as there are no colorless horses on earth! b this pos¬ 
sible? 

A; Horses, of course, have color. Therefore there arc white horses. If 
horses had no color, there would be merely horses. How could we specify 
whirc horses? 

But a white horse is not a horse, A white horse is horse united with 

Mr b quite cvulrfir %hil %hn 4 'Di vftMn* 1 ' 11 *vriltcn in llte itylc <d a dutnguf bawwi 
Kung-.ujili t.wnit i-nd hi* Cuftimull^eM Cntif, Bur m the tc*t lllrre m ifl- 

marking out a quciimn from a* from in it her. Thtrcfrut 

mmy hriUt fdpt-nMe h*r the Lmcrtiun of the Q tquniMin) ami A (asHW* 

« wdl n for jiyKturtPoR 

Ih ,A wink |a wA j horsti " wu riuLmll 1 . j much Jdjjled question ^iin^iv the 

rtttleaidaJtf «f (he fa- 
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whiteness, or whiteness united with horse. Therefore, ir is said, a white 
llurse is not a horse. 

Q; Horse not united with whiteness is horse: whiteness not united 
with horse b whiteness, -is you say, liut when horse and whiteness arc 
united, the compound mime white horse is applied, which means that 
they are ytilted- It is not right to refer to them as though they were 
not united. Therefore it is not right w say that a white horse is not a 
horse. 

Counter'Q; If you should regard a white horse as l>cing a horse, you 
might as well claim a white horse to be a yellow horse. Would this be 
possible? 

A: No* 

A: To hold that a horse is different from j yellow horse is to dif¬ 
ferentiate a yellow horse from a horse. To dilTerentiale a yellow horse 
from a horse is to regard a yellow horse as not a horse, Now to regard 
j. yellow horse as nm a horse and yet to hold that a white horse is a 
horse would be like saying ihat birds fly in lakes or inner and outer 
coffins are kept in separate places. This would be the most perverse talk 
and confused argument in the world. 

Qj A white horse cannot be said to be no horse, and this is the basis 
of separating whiteness. Even ii it is no* separated, still a white horse 
cannot be said to be no horse. The reason for holding it to be a horse is 
simply that a horse is invariably a horse, and not that a white ho™ 
is another kind of horse. Therefore when we hold that ir is a horse* 
that is not to say that there is one kind of horse and iinother kind of 
hmse- 

Ae The whiteness that drres not hit itself upon any object may simply 
be overlooked. But in speaking of the white horse, wc refer to a white* 
ness that is fixed upon its object. Whiteness that is fixed upon an object, 
is not just whiteness as such. 

The term M horse" does not invoke any choice of color. Therefore 
yellow and black ones all will do. The term “white horse” does involve 
the choice of color. Yellow and black ones are all rejected owing to their 
color. White horses alone will do. Thai which does not exdude any color 
is not the same as that which excludes certain colors. Therefore it is said, 
a white horse is not a horse. 
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CHATTER 3: B 1 SCOLRSI ON THINGS A NO THEIR ATTRIBUTES* 


Thesis; 4 Things consist of nr,thing but their attributes. Hut attributes 
□re not □[tributes in and of themselves. 5 

Without attribute.-; things cannot be said to be things. Without things 
■jaw there Ik- said 10 be attributes? 


2 

Antithesis: Attributes are that which do not exist on earth; things are 
that which do exist on earth. It would be improper to take what cities 
exist as what does not exist. 

Thesis: Indeed there arc no attributes on earth, and dungs may not 
be laid to be just attributes fas you say]. Although things may not be 
said 10 be attributes, however, are they not that to which attributes are 
attributed? Attributes are nor attributes in and of themselves, but things 
consist of nothing but their attribute*.* 1 

Again, there arc no attributes on earth, [as you say|* Although things 
may not be said to be just attributes, certainly neither do they consist of 
anything other than attributes. Since they do not consist of anything 
other than attributes, things consist of nothing but attributes, |ErgoJ + 
things consist of nothing but their attributes, but attributes are not at¬ 
tributes in and of themselves. 


I 

Antithesis: That there are no attributes on earth is due to the fact that 
things have thdr respective names and are not just attributes. To call 
rhem attributes when they ate not is to claim all art attributes. It would 
be improper to take what are not all attributes as what are nothing hut 
attributes, 

1 Tbe term cjI ifi. "jHrihtfter in□}- k uneitrwnwl w '‘tn clrtHHf,' 1 "To dcHgoaie/ am prcdkAit* m 
Jdjl ckH 'XiniTmj)" ajiti ^esfcttKC. ' Tfcn M Duti«me'' m 

patill ,.ut die iiLlFerr««i is well 41 1 ht rrUuunnkp ktwra ih- iwrt* ph™ rtf 
ik ? r in Wafen phib«^h> art +«rrietimn iputtn of *f mkUBte sikE 4±inbue« iTUj'ilaH. 
in tirt. die wlji ilc Lne* ™V k *aki t* revolve 1 round tbe CeflOll thetnc 

rluciwed in This ’TNpcww." 

1 The mvTtfuib ni %tt < ' antt 4 'jRttlhaii" hit ken made b) lk Iramlatar* 

" Announcement pi the main tbenM: at the dnmterv- 

1 ftdtcttt ton of the miifl rksne- 
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Thesis: To be sure, attributes art that which dfics not exist on earth 
fus you say]. Although there ate no attributes on earth, things may not 
be sau! to be without attributes. Since they may not be said to bo with¬ 
out attributesi things do nut consist of anything other than their at¬ 
tributes/ Since they do not consist uf anything other than their attributes, 
things consist of nothing but their attributes/ 

Not dial attributes arc not attributes, but attributes in things are not 
attributes in and of themselves. Were there no attributes-inothings mi 
earth, who could say simply there are no attributes? Were there no things 
un earth, who could say simply there are attributes ? Were there attributes 
hut no atiributc^in-things^ who could say simply there are not attributes 
or simply that things consist of nothing but their attribute*? 

Furthermore, attributes are indeed nor attributes in and nrf themselves/ 
And il is only because they adhere to things that they become attributes. 


CHAPTER 5: DISCOURSE ON HARDNESS AND W HITENESS 

Q: Hardness, whiteness, and stone—may one refer to them as three 5 

Ai No. 

Qi May one refer to them as two? 

A: Yes, 

Q: Why? 

A: Hardness being not there, one perceives whiteness: thus what is 
represented is two [Le„ whiteness and stone 1 - Similarly whiteness not 
being there, one perceives hardness: thus what is represented is again two 
[Le., hardness and stone], 

Q: Having perceived whiteness one cannoi say that whiteness is not 
there; having perceived hardness one can not say diar hardness is not 
there. Such being the nature of tile existence of the stone, are there not 
three things? 

A; When seeing* one does nm perceive hardness but perceives white- 
is because hardness is not there. When touching, one dues not 
perceive whiteness bill perceives hardness—this Is because whiteness is 
not there. 

T A jjlixifijftv wtslc link ifl 'hr chain rat armament, 

‘RctenlioQ ef tftv fif'-t halt Hit th* main thcint. 

1 ttatcraniia uf the blU ni lUt main themt 
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Q; ff there were nn whiteness on earth s one could not see a stone, 
and if there were no hardness on earth* one could not fee! 3 stone* Hitrd- 
neiwhiteness, and the stone do nut exclude one another; how could 
[one of j the three lie hidden? 

A: It hides itself* and i* not hidden in of by anything else. 

Q: Whiteness and hardness are indispensable qualities permeating; each 
oilier in the stone. flow is it possible for any of them to hide itself? 

A: One perceives whiteness and one perceives hardness; what h icen 
and what is nm seen art evidently separate. It h because the one [stone) 
and the two [qualities] do not permeate each oihcr that they are separate. 
To he separate is | to be in a position ] to hide. 

Q: fThc whiteness <s| the whiteness of the stone and [the hardness 
isj the hardness of the stone. Although one of them is visible while the 
other U not* the two together with the stone make three. They permeate 
one anoihcr as width and length do in the case u t a surface. Why should 
they not Ik all represented togeihcr 5 

A: Something may he white, hut whiteness is not thereby fixed upon 
li; something may be hard, bur hardness is not thereby fixed upon it* 
What is not fixed upon anything is of universal application. How then 
is it possible to assume that they Jhardness and whiteness] must be in 
and of the stone? 

Q: We touch the stone; unless it can be felt, there can be no stone; 
unless there is the stone there is no seme in referring to the while stone. 
That the stone and its qualities arc not separate is something thm is 
necessarily arid in finitely sen 

A: Stone is one: hardness and whiteness are two, though they are in 
the stone, But one of them can be felt while the other cannot; mic of 
them can be seen while the other cannot. Obviously the tangible anti 
intangible arc separate; the visible and the invisible hide from each other. 
There being biding, who will say that they arc not separate? 

Q: because the eye cannot behold hardness rtor the hand grasp white¬ 
ness, one cannot urge that there is no hardness or whiteness; These or¬ 
gans function differently and cannot substitute for each other. Bm, iust 
ihe same, hardness and whiteness both reside in The stone, and how can 
you insist that they are separate? 

A: Hardnei* is hardness, not necessarily of the stone, as it can be of 
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any other thing. Again, k is net necessarily hardness of any ether thing; 
it can be hardness in and of itself. The hardness that is neither of the 
stone nor of any other thing docs not seem to exist in the world—this is 
merely to say that it is hidden. 

If whitenes* could not he whiteness in -md of itself, how could it be 
whiteness of stone and things? If, on the other hand, whiteness is actually 
whiteness in and of itself, then it is whiteness without having to be white 
ness of anything- With yellow and black colors it is the same. Then 1 he 
stone itself is no mere there, and whai sense is there in referring to the 
hard and white Stoner These arc all separate, and they are separate from 
the nature of things. Tt is far better to accept the nature of things dull 
to exert one's perceptive power of feeling and right.™ 

Furthermore, whiteness is brhdd by the eye, hui the eye secs by means 
of light. However, light docs not have the faculty of vision. Then neither 
light nor the eye can by itself see whiteness, and it must he the mind 
that sees it. Actually the mind alone cannot see it either. Thus die sight 
of whiteness is something separate. 

Hardness is felt by ihc hand, bur the hand feds by means of a hammer. 
However, die hammer iWs not have the faculty of feeling. Thru neither 
the hammer nor the hand can fed hardness by itself, and it must lie 
the mind that feels it. Actually the mind cannot feel it either. Thm the 
feeling of hardness as something separate. 11 

All existences in the world arc separate; only when they arc treated 
as independent is it correct. 


TSOU YEN: YIN-YANG AND FIVE AGENTS 
THEORIES 

Of the six major schools of classical philosophy, the school of vifl¬ 
ying and five agents js the only one for which no representative work 
remains today. The philosopher Tsou Yen (340-2160 n.c.?) is often referred 

w TTlLs fccatcfttt. ]iVe many others, k odd and obscure. W* have triftj to mii* out trf 
it ih* belt xrfivc [muhIiL 

Tlio L f ih w pjfunphs rhf liar chap*? jtte frnlictlllriy wrapt. It it evident that 
ihey bt pTi pnm the ume point lor "hiidfirtj" w it* pingmphi do f„i 

•whtaeat*-" Thr miflijial lew ui tht-. furrier paraph wat pinfaably in parallel 

form *k% the preceding oik, and die (r-anrijtkrm it renders! on ihb 
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to as the leading thinker of this school but Iris works are lost and all 
that we know about him is a brief accoum of his life and thought con¬ 
tained in the Sftik cAi or Retard* of rftr Historian of Ssu-m.i Ch'ien 
(l45?-90? a.c.)* 

The theories of the yin-yang and of the five agents were probably 
in their origins quire separate* Both are attempts in- explain the workings 
of [he universe in terms of a few basic substances* or more correctly, 
forces; the pair of complementary agents known as the yin and the yang^ 
and die series of dements called the five powers or five agents (wWi/jwg). 
Possibly both of these concepts dale from very earlv times, tin ■ ugh they 
do not seem to be of much importance until mid’Chou times. At that 
time the need was probably felt tor a naturalistte explanation of die work¬ 
ing of the universe which would amid the superstitions and caprices 
of older interpretations* Thus was devdn|*cd and elaborated die concept 
of the basic forces of the yin and yang and the five agents which, operat¬ 
ing with complete regularity and spontaneity, motivate and govern all 
growth and change ill the physical world. 

We include here two short passages from the Boo% of History which 
deal with the theory of the five agents* These purport to describe very 
ancient rimes, though the actual date of their com position is probably 
late Chou, These arc followed by Ssu ma Chien s account of the phi¬ 
losopher Tscni Yeiu The theories of yin yang, and die five agent* which 
were just beginning to develop and gain acceptance during the Chou, 
came to have the greatest importance in the history of both philosophy 
and popular belief. Because of the Lick of adequate illustrative material 
however, a detailed discussion of their significance will be postponed 
unlit the next section dealing with Hat! thought. 

Selections from the Bao\ of Hilary 
the announcement at kan 

There was a great battle in Kan. The six minister-gene mis of his hosts 
were assembled The king 12 said: "Ob. ail ye oi my six armies. [ have 
a solemn jrrnowitrmtm to make to you. 

"The Lord of Hu violates and despises die five agents | meuL wood* 

“Opj, ihr Mm nt VG ifid ihe «wmd uJ ihe Ihia OytttFty, 21*7 t.r. u the tracts 

limuJ *[uc M tos* jiccuun. 
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water, fire, and earth], and he neglect* and discards the three proper 
spheres [Heaven* earth, and man]. Heaven is about in cut off his mam 
date; and [ am reverently executing the punishment appointed by Heav¬ 
en.' 1 

THE CR£AT F1AN 

In the thirteenth year the king t?c consulted the Prince of Chi. The king 
ijKike and said: "Qh t Prince of Chi! Heaven, unseen, commands man¬ 
kind here bdow and helps it to keep in harmony with its surroundings, 
I tki not know how constant norma achieve their due order/ 

The Prince of Chi spoke and said; *1 have heard that in ancient limes 
(Yu's father ] Kuo dammed up the inundating waters^ and brought dis¬ 
order into the arrangement of the five agents, God was aroused to anger, 
and did not give him the Great Plan with its nine categories, whereupon 
the constant norms were ruined. As to Kuo, he was executed, and Yij 
msc as his successor. Heaven Lhcn bestowed upon Yu the Great Plan 
with its nine categories, and the constant norms were thereby set forth 
in their due order. 

[The nine categories are:] i) the five agents; a) reverent attention 
to I he five matters [appearance, speech, vision, hearing, and thought |; 

3) earnest devotion to the eight measures of govern mem (food, finance, 
religious sacrifices, public works, education* justice, diplomacy, and army f; 

4) the harmonious use of the five regulators [year* month, day, stars and 
zodiacal signs, and the calendar]; 5) the establishment and use of the 
royal standard; h) the discerning use of the three virtues [correctness 
mastery through strength and mastery through weakness]; 7) the in¬ 
telligent use of 1 he determinainrs of doubt; ft) the thoughtful use of the 
various verifications; and 9) the appreciative use of the five felicities 
[longevity, wealth, health, love of virtue, and a crowning death] and 
the awing use of the six extremities [premature death, illness, worry, 
poverty, evil, and weakness]* 

‘‘First, the five agents: water, fire, wood. metal* and earth, [As to their 
nature:] Water h she power to soak and descend; fire, to blaze and 
ascend; ^vnnd, to be erwked and straight; metal, to be malleable; and 
earth, to take seeds and yield crops. That which soaks and descends pro¬ 
duces saltiness; that which blazes and ascends produces bitterness; that 

M K ins Wy, a lofEmnfier d lie OkiU D^fiSU^ eleventh century u jj. 
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which i* crooked or straight produces sourness; (hat which is malleable 
produces acridity; that which takes seeds and yields crops produces sweet¬ 
ness.” 

The Ufe and Thought of Tsott Yen 
[From Sktk eki, 

In the state of Ch'i there were three scholars named T»u, , , . The 
second of the Tsou scholars was Tsou Yen, ivho came after Mencius, 
He saw that the rulers were becoming ever more dissolute and were 
not disposed to exalt virtue, like | thtjser ancient rulers recorded in] the 
Ta ya [section of the Book of Odes], emljodying it themselves and diffus¬ 
ing it among the common people. Thereupon he scrutinized the opera¬ 
tions of the vid and yang and increase and decrease, and wrote about 
the strange ways of the processes of change, including such essays as 
"On the Beginning and End” "The Great Sage." etc, totaling mure 
than one hundred thousand words. His words were grandiose and un¬ 
orthodox, He invariably began by examining small objects, and extended 
the examination to larger and larger ones till infinity. 

He began by tracing from contemporary times back to the time of 
the Yellow Emperor, ;ss is commonly done by scholars. Then he followed 
ihe rise and fall of the ages, noted their good fortune and misfortune 
as well as their institutions, and extended Isis, survey back to the time 
before heaven and earth were born, to what was mysterious and un¬ 
fathomable. - . , 

He claimed that from die time of the separation of heaven and earth 
onward, the five powers [of the five agents] had been in the processes 
of mutual production and mutual overcoming, and that each temporal 
reign was in exact correspondence with one the powers, like parts 
of a tally. - . . 

His theories were all of this sort, But in the final analysis they all 
came hack to the virtues of humanity, righteousness, frugality, and the 
observance of the proper relations between ruler and subject, superior 
and inferior, and the six family relationships. It is only at the start that 
his theories are so extravagant- The rulers and ministers, when they first 
encountered his theories, were struck with awe and moved to acceptance,, 
bin in the end they were unable to practice them. 


CHAPTER VI 



molders of 
THE CONFUCIAN 
TRADITION 


The most important man in the history at Confucianism after its founder 
is Meng Tzu or Mencius (572-289 a,c>?)* who has been tradiiiori.ilEy 
regarded by the Chinese people av their Second Sage, He was a native 
of the stale of Ch'h near Confucius' old home of Lu + and studied with 
a diidplc of Confucius’ grandson, Tr.u Ssu„ like Confucius he vjxmt 
most of his life visiting the court of one feudal lord after another in 
search of a ruler who would put his teaching! into practice. But by 
Mencius' time the disintegration of the old feudal order and the moral 
decay that had been so apparent in the age of Confucius Mime two hun¬ 
dred yean earlier had reached .1 crucial stage, Six or seven of the larger 
states had succeeded in swallowing up their smaller neighbors and were 
locked in a fierce and precarious struggle for supremacy and survival. 
The Tillers of the day were less than ever interested in hearing sermons 
on the efficacy n£ virtue and the wise ways of the ancients. Mencius' 
failure 10 win political support for his doctrines was even more com¬ 
plete than that of Confucius and, hke Confucius, his most significant 
work was done as a teacher. By this time, however, rival schools such 
as those of Mo Tzu imd Vang Chu were active, and Mencius was busily 
engaged in refuting [heir doctrines. His sayings and conversations with 
hts followers and rivals have been recorded in the book called Mencius* 
probably by his disciples. 


MENCIUS ON GOVERNMENT AND 
HUMAN NATURE 


Like < ami'ucius; Mencius based his teachings upon the principle of jen 
or humanity, to which he added a second concept, j. ' righteousness,'’ 
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"propriety / 1 »r u dmy" Mencius' rival. Mo Tzu* had Insisted that equal 
love should be shown to all men. Mencius argued, however, dial ill prac¬ 
tice onc'js love for others could not help but he expressed in varying meas¬ 
ure according to the degree oi personal relationship: chat is, according 
in whai is proper and suitable in view of the other person's position and 
the extent of one s obligation to him. I. however, implies a much stronger 
sense of duty und commitment than our rather mild term "propriety” 
On the other hand, when using ‘nghieGiuncss * 1 for r, we should keep in 
mind that we arc dealing with a sense of obligation intimately bound up 
with social relations, not an adherence to a universal or Divine moral law 
such as the word righteousness" tends to connote in the Western tradi¬ 
tion. 

Mencius was even more insistent than Confucius that it was these 
moral qualities of humanity and a sense of duty that mark the true mter. 
The governor exists for the sake of the governed, to give the people 
peace and iLiificicncy, and to lead them by education and example to 
the life of virtue. The ruler who neglects this responsibility, or worse, 
who misuses and oppresses the people, is no true ruler and the people 
are hence absolved of their Fealty to him, it is this championship of the 
common people and their right of revolution that has caused the Mencitti 
ni be regarded by some rulers as a "dangerous” foxsk H 

Mencius, like Confucius, looked back to the golden ages of the sage* 
kings Yao and Shun and the early rulers of the Chou dynasty when the 
world was ruled by virtue and all was peace and order* But he w as much 
more specific in his exposition of the ancient ideal, setting forth in con* 
stdemblc detail the feudjl hierarchy, the land system, and other phases of 
the political and economic institutions that had characterized these glnrh 
(His reigns of the past. Underlying this seemingly quaint idealism was a 
realistic appreciation of the material conditions of social order. Mencius 
insisted that it was the responsibility nf the ruler to provide the people 
with adequate living conditions* without which all moral exhortation and 
political precept would fail* And he saw the importance oi embodying 
the general principles of social welfare in tangible form, in specific in- 
stiuEtiuns, For instance* upholding the principle nf equality id hind dis¬ 
tribution, he favored the restoration of the "we!I-held" system. Whether 
this had actually hecn widely practiced m ancient times is questionable, 
hut u verved so dearly to illustrate Mencius' general principle that bier 
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bml icformer* almcii invariably tool: the well‘field system as their mode!. 
!t it this rare combination of lofty idealism and stubborn realitm, as well 
as Mencius* eye for apt illustration and analogy, that accounts for much 
□f his popularity in later times. 

Mencius' larnou* doctrine of human nature curiously parallels his view 
of history. In the same way in which he saw the society of his own time 
as a pers'crsion and corruption of an curlier anti perfect sn he con¬ 
ceived of the character of moss men as a distortion and falling away from 
die state of original goodness into which they had been born. All men are 
bom with the beginnings of virtue and with an inclination toward good¬ 
ness that is as natural as the inclination of water to flow downward. It is 
only neglect and abuse of this innate goodness which leads men into evil 
ways. The individual has only to recover his original goodness, his "child¬ 
like heart ; 1 as the state halt only to return to the purity and order of 
ancient times, and all evil, both In the individual and in society, will 
vanish- These in brief are the doctrines of Mencius— ideali$Ut T sometimes 
even mystical. and yet at the same time quite concrete and practical— 
which eventually triumphed over those of his successor, Hsun Tzu, to be¬ 
come the orthodox teachings of the Confudao school. 

Selections from the Mencius 

HUM Art NA TU Mk 

Kao Tzu 1 said: "The nature of man may be likened to the willow tree, 
whereas righteousness may be likened to wooden cups and wicker baskets. 
To turn man's nature into humanity and righteousness is like turning a 
willow tree inin cups and baskets/* Mencius replied: Sir, can you. fallow 
the nature of the willow tree, and make the cups and baskets? Of must 
you violate its nature to make the cups and baskets? If you must violate 
the nature of the willow ircc to [urn it into cups and baskets, then don't 
you mean you must also violate the nature of man tu turn it into humanity 
and righteousness? Your words, alas, would incite everyone in the world 
to regard humanity and righteousness as a curse!" (VI A -1J 

Kilo Txu said: 'The nature of man may be likened to a swift current 
of water: you lead it eastward and it will flow to the you lead it 

l K*i> Tail w** j inti ptttdlafy * farm** 1 ^pU «-■.? Mtecma- T& feaml, Kjc* Tiu 
bdA buimtn dj[u:c To be PCiitiaL, while ^lectio iniiktfcil it wai gpmL. 
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westward .nu! it will flow to the west. Human nature is neither disposed 
to good not to evil, just as water is neither disposed to east nor west" 
Mencius replied? "It is true that water is neither disposed to east nor west, 
but is it neither disposed to flowing upward nor downward? The tend¬ 
ency of human nature to do good is like dial of water to flow downward. 
There is no man who does not tend to do gwd; there is no water that 
does not flow downward. Now you may strike water and make it splash 
over your forehead, or you may even force it up the hills. But is this in the 
nature of water? h is of course due to the force of circumstances. Simi¬ 
larly, man may be brought to do evil, and rhat is because the same is 
done to Im nature" |VI An] 

Kao Tstu said; 11 Nature is what is born in us.” Mencius asked: ” 'Nature 
is what is born in us 1 —is it not the same ss saying white is while?" “Ves ” 
said Kao Titu. Mendus asked: "Then the whiteness of a white feather is 
the same as the whiteness of white snow, and die whiteness of white snow 
the same as the whiteness of white jade? \cs, Kao Tau replied. 
Mencius asked: “Well. then, the nature of a dog is the same as the nature 
of a cow, and the nature of a cow die same us the nature of a man, is it 

«*?“• [VIA *1 , 

Kao T?.u said: “The appetite for food and sex is pan of our nature. 
Humanity comes from within and not from without, whereas righteous- 
ness comes from without and not from within." Mencius asked: "What 
do you mean when you say that humanity comes from within while 
righteousness comes from without?" Kao T?.u replied: When I sec any¬ 
one who is old 1 regard him as old. This regard for age is not a [tart uf 
me. Just as when I see anyone who is white I regard him as white, be¬ 
came 1 can observe ihc whiteness externally. For this reason l say right¬ 
eousness comes from without." Mencius said: "Granted there is no de¬ 
ference between regarding the white horse as white and the white man as 
white. But is there no difference between one's regard fur age in an old 
horse and one’s regard for age in an old man. J wonder? Moreover, is it 
old age itself or our respectful regard for old age that confute* a point 
of righteousness?'’ Kao Tzu persisted; “My own brother l love; the 
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brother * if .1 man of Cb'm ) do not love. Here the sanction for the feeling 
rests in me* and therefore I call it |ijc* humanity} internet. An old man 
of Ch'u l regard as old. just as an old man among tny own people 1 re¬ 
gard as old. Here the sanction for the feeling ties in old ,ige F and There¬ 
fore I rad it [ijc-* righteousness} external," Mencius answered him: "We 
love the Ch'in people's roast as much as we love our own roast. Here wc 
have a similar si mat ion with respect to things, Would ydu say, then, that 
this love of mast is also something external?" |Vt A^| 

The disciple Kung-tu Tzu said: "Kao Tzu says thru human nature is 
neither good nor bad. Some say that human nature ran lie turned to he 
good or bad. Thus when [sage-kings | Wen and Wu were in power the 
people loved virtue; when [wicked kings | Vu and Li were in power the 
people indulged in violence. Some say that some natures are good and 
some are bad. Thus even while [the sagej Yao was sovereign there was 
the had man Hsiang, even a had father like Ku-sou hud a good son like 
[the aage-kifig] Shun, and even with [the wicked} Chou for nephew 
and king there were the men of virtue Chi, the Viscount o£ Wei, and 
the Prince Pi-Ican* Now, you say that human nature is good. Arc ihe 
others then all wrong V w Mencius replied: * r Whert left 10 follow^ its nat¬ 
ural feelings human nature will do grwxL This is why 1 say jt is gftod. It 
it becomes evil, it is not the Cult of m:ms original cap ability. The sense of 
mercy is found in all men: the sense of shame is found in all men; ihe 
sense of respect is found in all men; the sense of right and wrong is found 
in all men. The sense of mercy constitutes humanity: ihe sense of shame 
constitutes righteousness: the .sense of respect constitutes decorum (It)* 
the sense of right and wrung constitutes wisdom. Humanity, righteous¬ 
ness, decorum* ami wisdom are nor something instilled into us from wish- 
nut; they are inherent in our nature. Only wr give ihrrn nr* thought, 
Therefore it is said: "Seek and you will find them, neglect and you will 
low them/ Some have these virtues to a much greater degree than others 
—twice, five times* and incalculably more—and that is because those 
others have not developed to the fullest extent their original capability. It 
is said in the Bool of Oaa: 

Heaven so produced the teeming multitudes that 

For everything there U its principle. 
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The people will keep to the constant principles. 

And all will love a beautiful character* 

Confucius said, regarding this poem: ‘The writer of this poem under¬ 
bids indeed the nature of ihe Way! For wherever there are things and 
ailairs there must be their principles. As the people keep to the constant 
principles, they wiU come to love a beautiful character:" |V1 A=6j 
Mencius said: “All men haw a sense of commiseration. The ancient 
kings had this commiserating heart and hence a commiserating govern- 
mem When a commiserating government is conducted from a com¬ 
miserating heart, one can rule the whole empire as if one were turning it 
on ones palm. Why I say all men have a sense of commiseration is tins: 
Here is a man who suddenly notices a child about to fall into a well. 
Invariably he will feel a sense of alarm and compassion. And this i* 
aot for the purpose of gaining the favor of the child's parenrs, or seek¬ 
ing the approbation of his neighW and friends, or for fear of blame 
should he tail it. rescue it. Thus we set dial no man is without a sense of 
compassion, or a sen.se of shame, or a sense of courtesy, or a sense of right 
and wrong- The sense of compassion is the beginning of humanity, the 
"soue of shame is the beginning of righteousness* die sense of courtesy is 
She beginning of decorum; the sense of right and wrong is the beginning 
of wisdom. Every man has within himself these four beginnings, |u S t as he 
has four limbs. Since everyone has these tour beginnings within him. the 
man who considers himself incapable of exercising them is destroying 
himself IF hr considers his sovereign incapable of exercising them, he is 
likewise destroying his sovereign. La every man li.it attend to expanding 
and developing these four beginnings that are in our very being and 
thev will issue forth like a conflagration being kindled and n spring bang 
opened up If thev can be fully developed, these virtues are capable of 
safeguarding all within the four seas: if allowed to remain undeveloped, 
thev will not suffice even for serving one's parents." [11 A:6] 

Mencius said: “Mans innate abiiity is the ability possessed by hmt that 
fc-BB, acquired through learning. Man’s imvate knowledge is the knowl¬ 
edge poised by him chat is not the result of reflective thinking, Every 
child knows enough tn Jove hi* parents, and when He i* grown up he 
*$Mk Ta |H- T-mp- CSun^OMu 
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knows enough to respect his elder brothers. The love for one's parents is 
really humanity and ihe respect for oue*s ciders ss really righ(etuisness— 
all that is necessary is to have these natural feelings applied to all men." 

[VII A:isJ 

HUMAKE OOVEHNMX.ST 

Mencius went to see King Hui of Liang. The king said: “You have not 
considered a thousand h too far to come p and must therefore have some¬ 
thing of profit to offer my kingdom?" Mencius replied; "Why must yon 
speak of profit? What I have to oiler is humanity and righteousness* 
nothing more. If a king says, A Whai will profit my kingdom V the high 
officials will say, *What will profit our families V and the lower officials 
and commoners will say, ‘What will profit ourselves? 1 Superiors and in¬ 
teriors will try to sdy-c profit one from another, and the slate wilt be 
endangered. , , * Let your Majesty speak only of humanity and right¬ 
eousness. Why must you speak of profit?" [IA:i] 

Mencius said: was by virtue of humanity that the Three Dynasties 

won the empire* and by virtue of the want of humanity that they Inst it. 
States rise and fall fur the same reason, Devoid of humanity* the emperor 
would be unable to safeguard the four seas, a feudal lord would be unable 
to safeguard the altars of land and grain [i jc^ his state], a minister would 
be unable to safeguard the ancestraJ temple [jjc^ his clan-family ], and the 
individual would be unable to safeguard hit four limbs. Now people hate 
destruction and yet indulge in want of humanity—tins is as if one hates 
to get drunk and yet forces oneself to drink wine.” f IV 

Mencius said; "An overlord * is he who employs farce under a cloak of 
humanity. To be an overlord one has to be in possession of a large state, 
A king* on the other hand, is he who gives expression to his humanity 
through virtuous conduct* To be a true king, one dt>cs not have to have 
a targe slate. Tang [founder of the Shaog dynasty f had only a territory 
of seventy li and King Wen [founder of the Chou] only a hundred. 
When men are subdued by force, it is not that they submit from their 
hearts but Only that their strength is unavailing. When men are won liy 
virtue* then their hearts are gladdened and their submission is sincere, as 

- Tht Chine** [cmi f*. which iJuimx the Spnnjt jni] Autumn period £7«-^8l t L ) 
mtj.nl specifically the thief amnnj rhr f™4al princes. 
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the seventy disciple* were won by the Master, Confucius* This is what is 
meant in the Bito{ of Odes when it says: 

From east and west, 

From norrh and south, 

Came none who thought of disobedience.**’ [H Ag] 

Mencius said: "States have been wnn by men without humanity, but 
the world, never." 1VII B:tj[ 

Mencius said: "It was Iwcause Chieh and Chou lost the people that 
they lost the empire, and it was because ilicy lost the hearts of the people 
that they lost the people. Here is the way tn win the empire: win the 
people and you win the empire. Here is the way to win the people: win 
tltdr hearts and you win the people. Here is the way to win their hearts: 
give them and sham with them what they like, and do not do to them 
what they do not like. The people turn to a humane ruler as water flows 
downward or beasts take to wilder ness." jlV A*)] 

TffE ECONOMIC BASIS OF HUMANE GOVERNMENT 

Mencius was no advocate of "big government" or extensive economic activity 
by the state, but in passages like the Mowing he made k clear that the tco 
nmnic welfare of the peupie was a necessary foundation of political stability, 
and that therefore ihc ruler had a responsibility to provide for the matcml 
needs of his people. 

Mencius said to King Hsuan of Ch'ii - - ■ "Only the true scholar is cap* 
Be w f maintaining, withouL certain mean* of livelihood, a steadfast heart. 
As for the multitude, if they have no cemin means of livelihood, they 
iure!) cannot maintain a steadfast heart. Without a steadfast heart, they 
arc likely to abandon themselves to any and all manner of depravity. If 
vou wait till they have lapsed into crime and then mete out punishment, 
it is like placing traps for the people. If a humane ruler is «n the ihrone 
how cm he permit such a thing a placing traps for the people? There¬ 
fore when an intelligent niter regulates the livelihood of the people, he 
makes sure that they will have enough W sene their parents on the one 
hand and 10 support their wives and children on the other, so that in good 
years all may eat their fill and in bad years no one need die of starvation. 

'EM thing, Ta T*: Wrt wan*, Win-von* yu-Unn*. 
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Thus only will he urge them to walk the path of virtue* and the people 
will follow him effortlessly. But as ihc people $ livelihood is ordered at 
present- they do not have enough to serve their parents on the one hand 
or to support their wives and children on the other. Even in good years 
life is one long struggle and in bad years death becomes all but inevitable. 
Such being the cast* they .ire only anxiously trying to stay alive. What 
leisure have they for cultivating decorum and righteousness? 

"If your Majesty wishes to practice humane government* would it not 
be well to go back to the root of the matter? 

"Let the five mu 9 of land surrounding the farmers cottage he planted 
with mulberry irees, and persons over fifty may all be clothed in silk. 
Let poultry, dugs, and swine be kept anti bred in season, and those over 
seventy may all be provided with meat; Let the cultivation of the 
hundred -in w farm not be interfered with, and a family of eight mouths 
need not go hungry. Let attention be pad to leaching m schools and let 
the people be taught the principles of ft!nil piety and brotherly respect* 
and white-headed old men will not he seen carrying loads on the rond H 
When [be aged wear silk and eat rural and the common people are free 
from hunger and cold, never has the lord nf such a people failed to be¬ 
come king ," 7 (lA^j 

TTfE WELVFIELD SYSTEM 

At the best means nf providing for the livelihood of ibe people Mencius up¬ 
held j system nf equal landholding which he believed had been muniamcd 
by i lie Chou dynasty. It is doubtful that such 4 neat and uniform system ever 
prevailed over the entire Chou kingdom, but on the authority of Mencius 
rand other Coofurian texts dealing with the rites and institutions of the 
Chou dynasty}* this egalitarian system was accepted as the idea! by mtm liter 
Cofiiucianisti + Note; however, how ctoscly k is linked here to a two-cLui 
system: the rulers and the ruled. 

Duke Wen n£ T’eng sem Pi Chan to Mencius to learn about the wcIWield 
land system. Mend us said: “Now that yern prince has made up bis mind 
to put through a humane measure m government and has appointed you 
to carry it out. you must do your best. At the bottom of all humane gov¬ 
ernment sve might say, lies the system of land division and demarcation, 

*Oftr mn Qt matt n ciBc-jiKltl (4 aft lu^uh aiff. 
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When rhe land system is not in proper operation, then the wdl-iietd farms 
arc not equally distributed among the farmers or the grain for salaries 
equitably apportioned among the minister*. So a wicked lord or a corrupt 
magistrate usually kts the land system frill into disuse. When the land 
system is in proper operation, on the other hand, the distribution of land 
and the apportioning of salaries can be settled where you sit. 

"Although Teng is a small suite, yet there must be those who tic 
gentlemen and those who are countrymen. Without the gentlemen there 
would be none to rule the countrymen; without the country men there 
would be none to feed the gentlemen, 

“In the surround tag country let the bnd tax be fixed at one part tn nine 
to be paid according to the well-field group plan, while within (he limits 
of the state capital let it be one in ten to be paid individually. For all of- 
fleets, from the chief ministers clown, there should be sacrificial Lind, in 
lots of fifty ink, For all extra-quota men in ;t household there should lie 
additional land, in lots of twenty-five mu. Whether in burying the dead nr 
in house-moving, <1 family does nut go beyond the district. Within the dis¬ 
trict those whose farms belong to the same wcll-fieltl unit befriend one 
.mother in their going out and coming in, practice mutual aid in their 
self-defense, and uphold one another in sickness. Thus the people team 
to live in afftflion flftd harmony* 

^Ep-cfo wall-field unsT is one h squtiir and contains nine hundred mu uf 
Lnd + The ecnicr lot is the- public field. The ci^hc households each own a 
hundred-** farm and collaborate in cultivating the public field. 1 When 
the public field has been properly attended, then they may attend to thtir 
own work. Tins is how the countrymen are taught their status. 

<-yhe above are the main features of the system, As to adapting it to 
your present circumstances, it ts up to you and your prince.” [IU A:* 

ISlPORTASra OF THE PEOPLE AXIS THE ETOIT flF REV| jLLTfOX 

[Mencius' disciple] Wan Chang asked: 'Is it true that Van gave the 
empire* to Shun?" Mencius replied: No. The eni|»eror cannot give the 
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empire to another/ 1 Wan Chang asked: "Who (hen gave it to him, when 
Shun had the empire?" Mencius said: M Heaven gave it to him*' Wad 
Chang asked: "You say Heaven gave u to him—did Heaven do it with an 
explicit charge?” Mencius said: "No. Heaven docs not speak. It simply 
signified its will through hts conduct and handling of affairs/ 1 Wan 
Chang asked: ' How was this done?** Mencius satdi . . . "Of old. Yao 
recommended Shun to Heaven and Heaven accepted him. He presented 
lum to the people and the people accepted him. This is why ] said that 
Heaven docs not speak but simply signified its will through Shura's con¬ 
duct and handling at affairs/* Wan Chang said- "May 1 venture in ask. 
how was this acceptance by Heaven and the people indicated?" Mencius 
said: "He was appointed to preside over the sacrifices, and all the spirits 
were pleased with them; that indicated his acceptance by Heaven. He was 
placed in charge of public affairs, and they were well administered and 
the people were at peace: that indicated his acceptance by the people. 
Heaven thus gave him the empire; the people thus gave him the empire, 
Th.it is why I said, the emperor cannot give the empire to another. . „ , 
This is what is meant in the Great Declaration | in the Boot( of Hittary] 
where it is said: 'Heaven sees as my people see. Heaven hears as roy peo¬ 
ple hear/ n [VA^J 

Mencius said: “Men art in the hah it of speaking of the wurld, the state. 
As a matter of fact, tile foundation of the world lies in the state, the foun¬ 
dation of the state ties in the family, and the found at Eon of the Lundy 
lies in the individual/' [IV A :$] 

Mencius said: M (!n the coniritutkm of a siaiel the people rank the 
highest, the spirits of land and grain come next, and the ruler counts the 
least/ 1 [VII B:m] 

Mencius s.ud: "There are three things dun a feudal lord should treasure 
—land, people, and the administration of the government. If he should 
treasure pearls and jades instead, calamity is sure to befall him/' [VII B:iS j 

Mencius said: "it is not so important ed censure the men appointed to 
office; it 1 * not so important to criticize the measures adopted in govern¬ 
ment. The truly great is he who is capable of rectifying what is wrong 
with the ruler's heart." [IV A:2n| 

Mencius said to King Hsuan of Chi; "When the mter regards his 
ministers .is his hands and feet, the ministers regard lheir ruler its their 
heart and bowels. When the ruler regards his min liters as hk dogs and 
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luirses, the mi risers regard their ruler as .1, stranger. When the ruler 
regards his minister* os dust and grass, the ministers regard their ruler 
as <1 brigand nr ft*." |IVB:$| 

King Hsiian of Ch’i asked: ’Is it not true that T ong banished Chieh 
and that King Wu smote Chou?" Mencius replied: “It is so staled in the 
records,” The king asked: “May a subject, then, slay his sovereign?" 
Mencius replied: "He who outrages humanity is a scoundrel; he who out¬ 
rages righteousness is a scourge. A scourge or a scoundrel is a despised 
creature |and no longer .> king], l have heard that a despised creature 
called Chou was put to death, bur 1 have not heard anything about the 
murdering of a sovereign," (I H:S] 

The men of Ch’i made war on Yen and look il. The other feudal lord* 
began plotting to liberate Yen. King Hsiian [of Chi] asked: " Hie feudal 
lords of many states are plotting war against me; how shall I deal with 
iliem;" Mencius replied: "l have heard of one who. with a territory of 
only seventy Si, emended his rule to the whole empire. That was Tang. 
But never have I heard of the lord of a thousand /f having to stand in 
fear nf others. It is said in the Book of History: Tang launched his 
punitive expedition, first against Kit- The whole empire had faith in him. 
When he carried his campaign to the east, the tribe* in tile west grumbled. 
When he carried his campaign to the south, the tribes in the north 
grumbled, saying: “Why should we be last?” ’ [Announcement of Chung- 
hui [. People looked for his coming a* they would took for the min-clouds 
m t j me 0 f great drought. Those going to the market svere not stopped; 
those tilling the land were not interrupted. He put their rulers to death 
and he consoled the people. His visit was like the falling of rain in season, 
and the people were overjoyed. Thus it h said in the Book of History: 
'Wt have been wailing for uiir lord. When lie comes, we shall have a new 
life.' [Announcement of Chung-hui).” [1 B:ip] 

MEJiCItV DEFtNSi Qlr FILIAL PlETV 

Mencius is known in later indiiwm fnr his defense of Ctmfurian filial piety 
against Yang Chu, the individualist, and Mo Tin, the exponent of universal 
love. B( thu* making a special point o! it. he gave added importance to 
filial piety among the C^emfueian virtue*. 

Now that sage-kings are no longer with us, the feudal lord* yield to tbar 
Itisu and idle scholars indulge in senseless disputation. The words of 
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Yang Chu and Mo Tl fill the bud, and the talk of the land is cither Yang 
Chu nr Mo TL Yang is for individualism, which does not recognize die 
sovereign; Mo is for universal love, which does not recognize parents. To 
be without sovereign or parent is to be a beast, ( [I] B:^] 

Mencius said : "Of services which is the greatest? The service of parents 
is the greatest, OE charges which is the greatest? The charge of oneself is 
the greatest. Not failing to keep oneself and thus being abk to serve one's 
parents—this 1 have heard ai. Failing m keep oneself and yei being able 
to serve one's parents—this J have not heard of." [IV A =19] 

Mencius said: "There are three things which are unhEhiL and the great¬ 
est of them is to have no posterity|1V AJ 

Mencius said: " l The substance qf humanity is to serve one's parents; the 
basis of righteousness is to obey one’s elder brothers/" [IV A:27] 


RATIONALISM AND REALISM IN HSUN TZU 

Qf the life of the third great QmEucLan thinker, Hsian Tzu (El, 298-2:58 
a,c.) b wc know little except that he was a high official in the stale* of 
Gh'i and Gh + u and the teacher of Flan Fei. the representative of ancient 
Legalism* and Li Ssu. the prime minister who assisted the First Emperor 
of die Chin in the unification of the empire. Although the exact dates of 
his life are impossible 10 determine, it ts important to note that he lived at 
the very end of the Chou period. In his lifetime he witnessed the frnaJ 
extinction of the royal house of Chou, the grad uni destruction of the other 
feudal states by the powerful state of ChTn, and perhaps even the unifica¬ 
tion of tlie empire by the First Emperor of the Chin, It must have become 
clear to him that the optimism of earlier Confuchnius concerning a re¬ 
establish mem of the old order was no longer warranted, and that some of 
their basic assumptions would have to be reexamined. This may account 
to some extent for the hardheaded realism which marks his philosophy. 

The lateness of the time in which he lived also made it possible for him 
to look hack upon the solutions offered by all the various schools of 
philosophy of the Classical Period,, to appraise their writings and adopt 
what he found useful in their systems. His writings, collected in the work 
tailed Hitin Tzu in thirty-two chapters, differ from the fragmentary 
notes of conversations and aphorisms which make up the Analrctf and 
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Mencius, As time went on* the Chinese philosophers relied not only upon 
oral instruction 10 their disciples but took to writing expository essays in 
order to preserve their doctrines fat bier ages, and the Hsun Tzu is .1 
series of such essays, we!! composed and Cogently argued. 

The historian Ssu-im Chhen has remarked that one reason Hsfm Tzu 
wrote was 10 attack the supemitioiu belie! in magic* omens* and portents 
that dominated his. age, Certainly he devoted much space to a refill at ion 
of the superstitions of his time, arguing for a completely rational and 
naturalistic view of the universe and man. Fmm the old religious and 
moral concept of ;\ Heaven which rewards or punishes a ruler according 
to his deserts, he substituted a purely medumical process ih.n operates 
quite independently of the doings of man, while he reinterpreted ihe 
ancient sacrifices and funeral rites which had once been intended to 
propitiate the dead as no more than forms to express the grief of the living. 

With this rationalism went a reaction against the excessive idealization 
rtf the past. Confucius and Mencius had held up as their [deals the rulers 
of the early Chou nr the more ancient sage-kings Van and Shun. Rival 
schools had attempted to outdo the Confurianists by harking hack to 
even more ancient figures of the legendary past until a whole literature 
had built up describing in detail the Jives and institutions of these 
mythical paragons of virtue. Hsun Tzu employed these conventional 
historical symbols erf virtue in hi* own discussions, but at the same time 
he attempted to destroy the gulf of time which the men of his age 
despairingly imagined separated them from the gulden ages of the past. 
"The beginning of Heaven and earth—it is today* The ways of the hum 
dred ancient kings are chose of the later kings." 1 Mankind and human 
nature arc fundamentally the same T past and present. If rulers were wise 
and virtuous in ancient times, if peace and order prevailed two thousand 
years ago, then there is no reason why the same situation cannot be 
brought about again today, The leaders of society have only to comprc- 
hend the basic principles of human nature and society, and to distriminjie 
between wise and foolish policies. 

The faculty to discriminate between whai is wise and foolish, good and 
bad, is of prime importance in Hsun TzuV dunking. It is. he declares* 
what makes man man and distinguishes him from the Inputs* He took 
violent exception to she view of Mencius that all men are born with a 
nature which is essentially good and that evil is simply an abuse or neglect 
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ot this inborn goodness. Hsun Tzti, in a famous essay Thai has disturbed 
centuries of later scholars; declared fbtly that man's nature is evil and 
thi.Lt all gcwnlness is the result of artificial training. While Mencius believed 
that the purpose of learning was simply to ' seek the lost heart of child- 
hood innocence, Hsiin Tzu saw in education* in the example and leader¬ 
ship «f the sages, in all art and artifice in society, die only means of 
salvation for mankind. For Hsun Tzu, all that is good in society—rites, 
music, the moral worth and teachings of the friges—is the product of 
social restraint and the faculty of discrimination acting upon, training, and 
directing the crude animal nature of man. 

Hsun T/.u\ attack upon Mencius' view of human nature precipitated a 
long and violent controversy which strikes us today ;i* strangely forced, 
Roth men agreed upon the worth of perfect virtue, both agreed That all 
men are potentially able to attain it; they even agreed in general that the 
way tn attain it is through the study and imitation of the friges. But 
where Mencius saw this goodness .is something once possessed by all but 
tatcr tost. Hsu 11 TzU regarded it as ihc hard-won achieve mem of effort 
and art. Yet later scholars seldom saw the bright hopes for human achieve¬ 
ment which Hsian Tan's doctrine optimistically opened up br mankind; 
they saw only the blunt initial thesis that the nature of man is evil, and 
they were instinctively repelled. Although Hsun Tzu enjoyed consider- 
ahk popularity in the Han. by Tang and Sung times he was completely 
overshadowed by Mencius, whose idealistic ductrincs became theorthidnx 
teaching of Confudanism h while Hsiin Tzu remained simply one of the 
classical philosophers. 

Selections from the Tzu 

CH APTER 17: CUXCEJt ?-1 NTS HEAVEN 

Heaven operates with, constant regularity. It does not prevail because of 
[a sage-king like] Yao; nor does it cease to prevail because of fa tyrant 
like| Chieh. Respond to it with good government, and blessings will 
result; respond to it with misgovernmem, and misfortune will result. If 
the staples of livelihood are built up and used economically, then Heaven 
cannot impoverish the country; if the sustenance nf the people is pro¬ 
vided for and their energies are employed in keeping with the seasons, 
then Heaven cannot afflict the people. If the Way is followed and not 
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dev bled from, then Heaven cannot send misfortune. Under such dr- 
cumstanees, flood or drought cannot cause a famine, extreme cold or heat 
Cannot cause any malady. and unnatural apparitions cannot cause dis^ 
aster. On the other hand. if die staples of livelihood are neglected and 
used extravagantly, then Heaven cannot cause the country to be rich; if 
the sustenance of the people is deficient and their energies are employed 
inordinately. then Heaven cannot make the people healthful. If the Way is 
violated and conduct becomes unseemly, then Heaven cannot send bless- 
mgs. Under such circumstances, even it llood and drought do not come, 
there will be famine; even if cold and hcas have not become oppressive, 
there will he maladies; even if unnatural apparitions do not appear, there 
will be calamities. Seasonablencss and prosperity go together; catastrophe 
and prosperity do rioi. It is useless in complain against Heaven, for such 
is the Way. Hence he who knows the distinctive functions of Heaven and 
of men may be railed a great sage. 

Tn accomplish without exertion 1,1 and id obtain without effort, this is 
what is meant by the office of Heaven- Therefore although the mind of 
the sage is deep, he will nor deliberate on ihc Way of Heaven; although it 
it great* he will not pass any judgment upon it; although it is minute, he 
will not scrutinize it— this is whai is meant by retraining from contesting 
with Heaven. Heaven has its seasons; earth has its resources; man has his 
government. This is how man is able to form a triad with Haven and 
emth. If man should neglect his own part in this triad and put all hi* hope 
m Heaven and earth with which he forms the triad, he if making a grave 
mistake. 

The fixed stars make (heir revolutions; the sun and moon alternately 
shine; the four season* succeed one another; the yin and yang go through 
their great mutations; (he wind and min affect all things, Tiie myriad 
things acquire their proper harmony and thus grow; each thing obtain* 
its proper nourishment and thus attains its full maturity. We do not see 
the cause of these occurrences, but we do see their effects—we call it the 
efficacy of spirit. We all know [he remit* achieved, but we do not know 
the invisible source—we call if the work of Heaven, It u only the sage 
that does not seek to know Heaven. . . * 

Heaven does not, suspend the winter because men dislike cold; the 
eanh docs not reduce its expanse because men dislike distances; the gem 
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ilcnun- docs not akcr his conduct because inferior men make a clamor 
Heaven has a constant way cl action; earth has a constant size- the gen¬ 
tleman has a constant demeanor. The gentleman conducts Inmself ac¬ 
cording to a constant principle, hut the inferior man schemes after re¬ 
sults, [t is said in the of Qdts: 

tf a person acts according to the rules of decorum and righteousness. 

And does not deviate from them. 

Why should he he anxious about people's talk?" 1S 

THls expresses what \ mean. 

The King of Civu has a thousand chariots following him—this Is not 
because he is wise. Tile gentleman cats pulse and drinks watcr^this is 
not because he is foolish. In cadi ease* it is just what b luting to the 
external circumstances. Whereas for a person to have His purpose trultt- 
vatedp to have his virtuous conduct strengthened, to have hts knowledge 
and deli Lie rat in ns clarified, to live in this age but to emulate the undents 
—this is what lies entirely within his power. Therefore the gentleman 
carefully develops what is withm his power* and does not desire what as 
from Heaven. The inferior mail neglects what is within his power, artd 
seeks fur what comes from Heaven. Because the gentleman carefully 
develops what is within his power, and d<ses mu desire what comes from 
Heaven,, he progresses every day; whereas because the inferior man neg¬ 
lects what is within his power and seeks for what comes from Heaven, he 
degenerates every day. Thetcfore T it it one and the same reason why the 
gentle man progresses daily and why the inferior man degenerates daily. 
And this a!$n accounts for the difference between the gentleman and 
the inferior man. 

When stars fall or ihc sacred trees groan, all the people become afraid 
and ask: “What is the significance of all this?" I would say: There is no 
special significance* This is just due to a modification of Heaven and 
caah and the mutation of the yin and yang. These arc rare phenomena. 
We may marvel at them, hut we should not feat them. For there is no 
age shin has nut often experienced eclipses uf the sun and moon* unsea¬ 
sonable rain or wind, or occasional appearances of strange stars, jf the 
ruler is intelligent and the government just, even though these phenomena 
should all occur at once, it would do no harm, Jf the ruler is unintelligent 

u The qurifftxm itaa M4 appear in the present BaM of <>4er r 
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and his government is bent on evil, although not one of these strange 
phenomena should occur, still it would be of no help. Hence the falling 
of stars atul the groaning of the sided trees are due m the modification 
of Heaven and earth and the mutation of the yin and yang. These are rare 
phenomena. We may marvel at them, bur we should not fear them. 

Of all occurrences and phenomena, human portents arc the most to be 
feared. To plow impro|ierly so as to injure the crtips. to weed improperly 
so as to miss the harvest, to govern recklessly so as to lose the allegiance 
of the people, to leave the fields uncultivated and to harvest poor crops, 
to let the price of grain rise high and the people starve and die on the 
roadside— these arc what I mean by human portents. When the govern¬ 
mental measures and orders arc not dear and just; when decisions of the 
state are not opportune; when the fundamental tasks are not attended to 
—these an: what I mean by human portents. When the rules of decorum 
and righteousness arc not cultivated, the inhabitants of the inner and outer 
ijuirtro are not kept apart, and nien .ind women become promiscuous, 
parents and children distrust each other, [he ruler and ruted are at cross 
purposes, and invasion and disaster arrive 31 the same rime—these are 
svhat l mean by human portents. 

If people pmy for ram and it rains, how is that? I would say: Nothing 
in particular. Just as when people do not pray for mm, 11 also rams. When 
people try to save the sun or moon from being swallowed up | in eclipse j, 
or when they pray for rain in a drought, or when they decide an important 
affair only after divination—this is nnt because they think in this way 
they will get what they seek, but only to add a much of ritual to it, Hence 
the gentleman takes it at A matter of ritual whereas the common man 
thinks it is supernal urai. He who takes it ■« .1 matter of ritual will suffer 
no harm; he who thinks it is supernatural w ill suffer harm. - . . 

You exalt Heaven and meditate on it: 

Why nut domesticate ii and regulate it? 

You obey Heaven and sing praises to it: 

Why not cotnml its course and employ 11? 

You look on the seasons with expectation and await them: 

Why not seize the seasonal opportunities and exploit them? 

You rely on things increasing of themselves: 

Why not exercise your ability and multiply therrtr 
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You speculate about the nature of things: 

Why 8 ml manipulate them so thm you do not lose them? 

You admire the cause of the bsrth of things: 

Why not assist them in their completion? 

Hence, J say. to neglect human effort and speculate about Heaven* 

Is to miss the true nature of all things. 

CHAPTER 2^: HUMAN NATURE IS EVIL 

The nature of man is evil; his goodness ts acquired. 

His nature being whai it is, man is born, first, with a desire for gam. 
If this desire: is followed, strife will result and courtesy will disappear. 
Second, man is bom with envy and hate. If these tendencies are followed, 
injury add cruelty will abound and loyalty and faithfulness will disap¬ 
pear. Third, man U born with passion* of the ear and eye as well as the 
love of sound and Iveauty. If these passions arc followed, excesses and 
disorder)mess will spring up and decorum and righteousness will dis¬ 
appear, Hence to give rein to man's original nature and to vieid to man’s 
emotions will assuredly lead to strife and disorder]incss. and he will revert 
to a state of barbarism. Therefore it is only under the influence of teachers 
and laws and the guidance of the rules of decorum and righteousness that 
courtesy will he observed, etiquette respected, and order restored- From 
all this it is evident dial the nature of man a* evil and that his goodness is 
acquired. 

Crooked wood needs to undergo steaming and heading by die carpen¬ 
ter^ tools; then only is it straight- Limit mctil needs m undergo grinding 
and whetting; then only is it sharp. Now the original nature of man is evil, 
so he must submit himself to teachers and laws before he can he just; he 
must submit himself to the rules of decorum and righteousness before he 
can be orderly. On the other hand, without teachers and laws, men are 
biased and unjust; without decorum and righteousness, men are rebellious 
and disorderly. In andem time* the sage-kings knew that man's nature 
was evil and therefore biased and unjust, rebellious and disorderly. There 
upon they created the codes of decorum and righteousness and established 
laws and ordinances in order to bend the nature of man and let is right, 
and in order to transform fu* nature and guide it. All men are thus made 
to conduct themselves in a manner that is orderly and in accordance with 
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the Way. At present, thnsc mem who arc an flue need hy teachers and laws, 
who have accumulated culture and learning and whu arc following the 
paths of decorum and rigbtemuncss, are the gemEemen. On the either 
hand those who give rein to their nature* who indulge in their util ful¬ 
ness. and who disregard decorum and righteousness arc the inferior men. 
From all this it is evident that the nature of man is evil and that his 
goodness is acquired. 

Mencius says; "The reason man is ready to learn is I hat hi$ nature 
is originally good." 3 ’ l reply! This is not so. This ts due to ;i lack of 
knowledge about the original nature o£ man and of understanding of 
the distinction betiveen what is natural and whu is acquired. Original 
nature is a heavenly endowment; it cannot be learned, and il cannot foe 
striven after. As to rules of decorum and righteousness, they have been 
brought forth by the sages, they can foe attained by learning, and they 
can be achieved by striving. That which cannot be learned and cannot be 
striven after and rests with Hen veil is what [ call original nature. Thin 
which can be attained by learning ami achieved by striving and rests with 
man ii what I dh acquired character. This is the distinction between 
original nature and acquired character. Now by the nature of man, the 
eye has the faculty of seeing and the ear has the faculty n±" hearing. But 
die keenness of the faculty of sight is inseparable from the eye, and [he 
keenness of die faculty of hearing is inseparable from the car. It is evident 
that keenness of sight and keenness of hearing cannot be learned. 

Mencius say*: “The original nature of man it good; hut because men all 
ruin it and lose it. it becomes evil 4 ’ ia 1 reply; In this he is gravely mis¬ 
taken. Regarding the mature of man, as soon as he is born, he tends to 
depart from its original state and depart from its natural disposition, and 
he is bem on ruining it and losing it, Fmm aU Elm, it is evidcni that the 
nature of man is evil and that his goodness is acquired- 

To say that man 1 * original nature is good means that it can become 
beautiful without leaving its original state and it can become beneficial 
without leaving its natural disposition. Tbit i* to maintain dial beauty 
pertains ta the original state and disposition and gWncss pertains to ihe 
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heart and mtnd in the same way as the keenness oi the beaky of sight is 
inseparable from the eye and the keenness of the faculty of hearing is 
inseparable from the ear. just as we say [lint the eye is keen in seeing or 
the ear is keen in hearing. Now as to the nature of man, when he js 
hungry he desires to be filled,, when he is cold he desires warmth, when 
he is tired he desires rest. This is man s natural disposition. Em now a 
man may be hungry and yet in the presence id elders he dare not be the 
first to eai, This is because he has to yield precedence to someone. He may 
be tired and yet he dare not take a rest. This is because he hns to labor in 
the place of someone. For a son to yield to his father and a viiungcr 
hrmher to yield to his older brother, for a son to labor in the place of his 
father and a younger brother to labor in the place of his older brother— 
both of these kinds of actions are opposed to man's original nature anti 
contrary to mam's feeling. Yet they arc the way of the filial son and in 
accordance with the rules of decorum and righteousness. It appears if a 
person follows his natural disposition he will show no courtesy, and if he 
shows courtesy he is acting contrary to his natural disposition. From all 
this it is evident that the nature of man is evil and that his goodness is 
acquired. 

Jt may be asked: HJ lf man * original nature is evil B whence do the rules 
of decorum and righteousness amer” 1 reply: All rules oi decorum and 
righteousness are the products of ihe acquired virtue of she sage ,md not 
the products af the nature of man. Thus, the potter presses the clay .md 
makes the vessel—but the vessel is the product of the potters acquired skill 
and not the product of his original nature. Or again, the craftsman hews 
pieces of wood md makes utensils— but utensds are die product of the 
carpenters acquired skill and not the product of hi* original nature. The 
sage gathers many ideas and thought* and become* well versed in human 
affairs, in order to bring forth the rules of decorum and righteousness 
and establish km* and institution?. So then [he rules of decorum and right¬ 
eousness ami laws and institutions ate similarly the products of the ac¬ 
quired virtue of the sage and nut the products of his original nature. 

Man wishes to be good localise his nature is evil, IE a jk-rson is unim¬ 
portant he wishes to be important, if lie i* ugly he wishes to be beautiful, 
if he is confined lie wishes to be at large, if he is poor he wishes lu be 
rich, if he is lowly he wishes to be honored—whatever a person dues not 
have within htrmeJf* he seeks from without. But the rich do not wish for 
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wealth and ihc honorable do not wish for position, for whatever a person 
has within himself he docs not seek from without. From this it may be 
seen that man wishes to he good because his nature is evil. Now the 
original nature of man is really without decorum and righteousness, 
hence he strives to learn and seeks to obtain them. ♦ . . 

Straight wood does not require the carpenter’s tools to be straight; by 
nature it is straight. Crooked wood needs to undergo steaming and bend' 
mg by the carpenter’s tools and then only will it be straight: by nature it 
is not straight, As the nature of man is evil, it must be submitted to die 
government of the sage-kings and the reforming influence of the rules of 
decorum and righteousness; then only will everyone issue forth in orderli¬ 
ness and lie in accordance with goodness. From all this it is evident that 
the nature of man is evil and that his goodness is acquired. 

It mav be objected: 'Decorum and righteousness and the accumulation 
of acquired virtues must be in the nature of man so dial the sage could 
bring them fonh," I reply : This is not so. Now the potter pounds anti 
and molds the clay and produces earthenware. Are the earthenware and 
clay then in the nature of the potter? The workman hews a piece of wood 
and makes utensils. Are furniture and wood then to the nature of the 
carpenter? So it is with the cage and decorum and righteousness; he pro¬ 
duces them in the same way as earthenware is produced. Arc decorum and 
righteousness and ihe accumulation of acquired virtues then in the orig¬ 
inal nature of man? As far as the nature of man is concerned, the sage- 
kings Van and Shun have [he same nature as the w icked King Chich 
and robber Chih; the gentleman has the same nature as the inferior 
man. Should we now regard decorum and righteousness and the ac¬ 
cumulation of acquired virtues ,-s being in the nature of mail, then why 
should we prize the wgt kings Yio and Yii ami why should we prize the 
gentlemen? We prize Yao, Yu, and the gentlemen because they were 
able to transform nature and produce acquired virtue, and from acquired 
virtue decorum md righteousness issued forth- - - . 

There is a saying: "The man on the street can become a Yii." How 
would you account for that? I reply; All that made Yu what he was was 
that he instituted humanity and righteousness, laws, and government. 
However, [Here ate principles by which humanity and righteousness, laws 
and government can be known and practiced. Ai the same time any man 
on the street has the faculty for knowing them and has the capacity for 
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practicing them. Thus it is evident that he can become a Yu. Should we 
outline there were really no principles by which humjmiy and righteous- 
ncsst laws and government could \k known .md practiced* then even Yu 
would not he able to know them Or practice them. Oj, should we assume 
the man on the street really had no faculty for knowing humanity and 
righteousness, laws and government* or ihe capacity for practicing them, 
then i he man cannot know, on die one ha nth the proper relation between 
father and son and* on the other, the proper discipline between sovereign 
and minister* Thus it is evident that the man on the street does have the 
faculty for knowing and the capacity for practicing these virtues. Now 
let the man on the street take his faculty for knowing and his capacity 
for practicing humanity and righteousness, taws and government, and 
bring them to bear upon the principles by which these virtues can be 
known and can lie practiced—then it is sdf-cyidcat llint lie can become a 
YlL Yes,, let the nun ran the street pursue the path of knowledge and de 
vote himself to learning, with concentration of mind ;ind a singleness of 
purpose: let him think, search, examine, and re-examine, day in and day 
out, with persistence und patience—let him thus accumulate good works 
without cease, then he may be counted among (he gods And may form 2 
triad with Heaven and earth. Hence sagehood is a state dm any man can 
achieve by cumulative effort, . , * 

CHAPTER 19; OS THE RULES OF UECQSUM (o& BITES, 1,1 ) 

In these panagc* Hsun Tj.u sometimes uses U more in re Ft rente m individual 
anil wcbl conduct (in which eases it h rendered *Yu]es nf decorum”) and 
sometimes mote in reference to religious or social ceremony (in which case 
"riics" comes closer to the meaning). In either case the underlying idea it 
conduct in conformity with social, me rah and cosmic order, a central con¬ 
ception of Hsun Tzu. 

Whence do the rules of decorum arise? From the fact that men arc horn 
with desires, and when these desires arc not satisfied, men arc bound to 
pursue their satisfaction. When the pursuit is carried on unrestrained 
and unlimited, there is bound to he contention, With contention comes 
chaos: with chaos dissolution. The ancient kings disliked this chaos ami 
set the necessary limits hy codifying rules of decorum and righteousness, 
so that men 1 * desires might be satisfied and their pursuit be gratified, in 
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this way it made certain thai desires were not frustrated by things, nor 
things used up by desires. Thai these two should support each other and 
should thrive together—this is whence the rules of decorum arise, , . . 

Rites (/i) rest cm three bases: Heaven and earth, which arc the source 
of all life; the ancestors, who are the source of the human race; sovereigns 
and teachers* who are the source of government. If there were no Heaven 
and earth* where would life come from? If (here were no ancestors, where 
would the offspring come from? Ef there were tin sovereigns and teach¬ 
ers. where would government tome from? bhould any of the three be 
missing, either there would be no men or men would be without peace. 
Hence rites are to serve Heaven on high and earth below, and to honor the 
ancestors and elevate the sovereign* and teachers. Herein lies die tkrcc^ 
fold basis of rites. , * . 

|n general, rites begin with primitive practices, attain cultured forms, 
and finally achieve beauty and felicity. When rites at c at their best, men's 
emotions and sense of beauty atc both fully expressed. When they are 
at the next level, either the emorion or the sense of beauty oversteps the 
other. When they are at still the next level emotion reverts to the state 
of primitivity. 

It is through rites that Heaven and earth are harmonious and tun 
and moon arc bright, that the four seasons are ordered and the stars arc 
rui their courses, that riven; Row and that things prosper, that love and 
hatred are tempered and joy and anger ate in keeping. They cause the 
lowly 10 be obedient and those on high to be illustrious He who holds 10 
the rites is never confused in ihc midst of multifarious change; he who 
deviates therefrom U lost. Rites—are they not the culmination of cuR 
tore? ■ # * 

Rites require us to treat both life and death with attentive ness. Life is 
the beginning of man, death is his end. When a man is well off both at 
the end and the loginning, the way of man is fulfilled. Hence the gen- 
rkmnn respects the beginning and is carefully attentive to the end. To 
pay equal attention to the end as well as to the beginning it the way of 
the gentleman and the beauty of rites and righ(£<nisne$s + * * * 

Rites serve to shorten tliat which is too long and lengthen that which 
is too short, reduce that which is tno much and augment that which is too 
little, express the beamy of love and re vert nee and cultivate the elegance 
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of righteous conduct. Therefore, beautiful adornment and coarse ,iack- 
cloth, music and weeping, rejoicing and sorrow, though pairs of op¬ 
posites, ire in [he rites equally utilized and alternately brought into phiy, 
jknutiful adornment., music, and rejoicing are appropriate on occasions 
of felicity; coarse sackcloth, weeping, and sorrow are appropriate on oc¬ 
casions of ill-fortune. Rites make room for beautiful adornment but not 
in the point of being fascinating, for coarse sackcloth but dot to the point 
of deprivation, or self-injury, for music and rejoicing but not to the point 
of being kwd and indolent, for weeping and sorrow bus not to the 
point of being depressing and injurious. Such is the middle path of 
rites. . . . 

Funeral rites are those hy which the living adorn the dead. The dead 
are accorded a sciuLniT as though they were living. In this way the dead 
are served like the living, the ahwrnt like the present. Equal attention is 
thus paid to the end as well as to the beginning of life, , * « 

Now the rites used on the occasion of birth are to embellish joy, those 
used on the occasion of death arc to embellish sorrow, those used at 
sacrifice arc to embellish reverence, those used on military occasions arc 
to embellish dignity. In this respect the rites of all kings arc alike, antiq¬ 
uity and the present age agree, and no one knows whence they came. . _ _ 

Sacrifice is to express a person 1 * feeling of remembrance and Longing, 
for grid and affliction cannot be kept out of one's consciousness all the 
time. When men arc enjoying the pleasure of good company, a loyal 
minister or a filial son may feel grid juJ afflict ton- Once such feelings 
arise, he is greatly excited and moved. If such feelings are noi given 
proper expression, then his emotions and memories are disappointed and 
not satisfied, and the appropriate rite is lacking. Thereupon the undent 
kings instituted rites, and henceforth the principle of expressing honor to 
the honored and love to the beloved is fully realized. Hence I say: Sacrifice 
is to express a person's feeling of remembrance and longing. As to the 
fullness of the sense of loyalty and asfeccion, the richness of ritual and 
L*<tu(y—these none but the sage can understand. Sacrifice is something 
that the sage clearly understands, the scholar-gentlemen contentedly per 
form, the officials consider as a duty, and the common people regard 
os established custom- Among gentlemen it i* considered the way of 
man; .inning the common people it is considered as having to do with 
the spirits. 
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CIIArrtt 22: ON TJ1E CORRECT USE OF TMlWINOKKiY 

Mow that the sage-kings are no more, the preserving of names has be¬ 
come lax, strange terminology has arisen, and names anti their actualities 
have become confused. As the standards of troth and falsehood are in¬ 
distinct. even officials who maintain the law and scholars who study by 
themselves and teach others are Likewise in a state of confusion. Should 
some king arise, he would have to retain certain old names and create 
certain new names. Thus, it is imperative for him to examine; 1) the 
reason for having names; 2) the conditions under which agreement and 
difference in names arise; and 3) the fundamental principles for institut¬ 
ing names. 

Different forms are received by the mind and people are equally at a 
loss [to give expression to these forms|; different things are entangled 
when names and their actualities are intertwined: M noble and base are 
not clearly differentiated, similarities and differences are not distinguished 
—if this should be ihe caw, there would certainly be the danger of peo¬ 
ple's not being understood and their affairs being hampered and 

handicapped. Therefore, the wise man (the sage-king) institutes names 
severally to denote their actualities; rhus, 011 the one hand, noble and 
base are differentiated, and on the other, similarities and differences arc 
distinguished. As noble and base nre differentiated and similarities arid 
differences are distinguished, there is no longer the danger of people's 
ideas not being understood or of people's affairs being hampered and 
handicapped. This is the reason for having names. 

What then arc the aiminions under which agreement and difference 
in names arise : They are the natural senses. All (creatures | that are 
of the same kind and have the same feelings haw the same natural senses 
with which to perceive things. Therefore things are compared and clas¬ 
sified, and those that are found to be approximately alike are grouped 
together. I11 this way they share the same name and claim each other. 
Forms and bodies, colors and designs, arc distinctions made by the eye. 
"Clear” and "confused" qualities and lug and small volumes of sound, 
as well as noises, are distinctions made by the c,u . , . land so on with 
the senses of lane, smell, and touch |. . . . Happy and morose moods, 

“ The muni nit of ihr trtr for the I** foiremns iijutc* a fu fnmi dot. 
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pleasure and anger, sorrow and joy, love and harc T as welt as desires* 
arc distinction* made by the mind. 

The mind bus the faculty of responsive knowledge. By this responsive 
knowledge u is possible to know souiids through the car, and to know 
forms through the eye. However, the faculty of responsive knowledge 
is dependent on the objects being first noted and classified by the senses* 
When the five senses note something but do nnt comprehend it, and 
the mind responds to it hut has no designation, then everyone says there 
is no knowledge, These, then, arc the conditions under which agreement 
and difference in names arise. 

Accordingly, names are given to things. Ail that are alike arc given 
the same name; all that are unlike arc given different names. When a 
simple term is sufficient to convey the meaning, a simple term is used; 
when a simple term is insufficient, a compound term is used. When 
simple and compound concepts do not conflict, the general term may 
be used; although it is a genera! tcrm p there is no harm in using it. Know¬ 
ing that different actualities should have different namcs T one should let 
all actualities dial are different have nothing other than different terms; 
ihus there could not he any confusion. Likewise one should let all actual■ 
Lties chat arc alike have nothing other than the same name. 

For* although the myriad things are innumerable, there are times 
when we wish to speak of them all in general, and so we call them 
things/ 1 "Things” is a great general term. We press on and generalize; 
eve generalize and generalize still more, until we reach that beyond 
which there is nothing more general; then only we stop. There are limes 
when we wish to speak of things in classes, and so we say "birds and 
beasts" {t*e„ “animals 1 '). "Buds and beasts" is a great particular term. 
We pres* on and particularize; we particularize and particularize still 
more p until we reach that beyond which there is nothing more particular, 
and then only we stop. 

There are no names necessarily appropriate of diem selves. Upon agree¬ 
ment things were named. When the agreement has been made and it 
has become customary, this is called an appropriate designation* Thar 
which is different, from what has Imn agreed upon is called an inappro¬ 
priate designation. Names have no actualities necessarily ctuTespending 
io them. Upon agreement thing! were named. When the agreement has 
been made and it has become customary, such names arc called names 
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appropriate 10 actualities, Bui some names are inherency felicitous. When 
a name is simple, direct, easily understood, and nut amtnidictfiry, it is 
called ,i felicitous name. 

There are Things which have the same appearance hut arc in different 
places; there are things which have different appearances hut arc in the 
si me place. This distinction is easily made. Things which have the same 
appearance but are in different places, a It ho ugh they may be clashed 
together* are to he called two actualities. Where the appearance changes, 
but the thing remains the same and is nut different* this is to be called 
transformation. Where iherc is transformation lint no differentiation* 
that is to be allied unc actuality, By this method objects ate investigated 
and their numher is determined. These, then, are the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples for imtituting names. If a king some day wanted in define names, 
it would be imperative for him 10 examine all these matters. 


THE GREAT LEARNING (TA HSUEH) 

The essays known as "The Great Learning" and "The Mean” constitute 
two chapter* of the Omfueian Classic* the of Ritei. Even before 

the Christian era the particular significance anti interest of these Texts 
was noted. The Neo-Conftician scholars of the Sung dynasty 1 * claiming 

10 find in them the psychological and metaphysical foundations for their 
system of thought* elevated she*? short texts in a pen it ion nf prime im¬ 
portance in Confucian literature. The great Sung scholar Chu i-lsr (ajo* 

11 yo-tioo), to emphasize their worth, combined the texts with the Analects 
and the Memius to form die so-called Four Roaki (In the order: The 
Great Learning, The Mean, Amdeefi, and Kfenaut). These four texts 
became the primer of Chinese education* the first major course of study 
before a student began his study of the Five Classics; they were read 
aloud and committed to memory by the students. And for a period of 
six ceiiiuriti (a.d, 1313-1905} these four texts served m \% the turns of the 
dvU service examination* by which Chinese scholar* were selected for 
posts in the government bureaucracy. 

The Great learning is a brief essay of some 1,750 words. Its Chinese 
title 7a hsiieh, means education for the adult or higher education. It 
has been variously attributed tn T?.u Ssu {3&3-401 *x.?), Ginfuous' 
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grandson, to Confucius 4 disciple Tseng Tzu, or to one of bis pupils. Some 
scholars, however, especially in ihe last three decades, have dated it as 
late ns 300 e.c. In nil likelihood its basic ideas go back to Confucius* 
though tiic essay itself definitely belongs to a liter age. 

The central rheme of the work is sdLcultivatioii, This is, however* 
no ordinary guide to self-improvement, which can take for granted the 
intrinsic importance of each man's fulfillment as an individual. Rather 
The Gnat Learning seeks first of alt to establish the value of sclf-cu I ova¬ 
tion in terms of acceded soda] ends, showing its relevance to the problem 
of good government which underlies much of the thinking of this age. 
Indeed, the argumentation here often makes sense only if we understand 
that it i* addressed to the ruler and his oflkials, rather than to any ordi¬ 
nary man in search of moral guidance. Nevertheless* the problem of the 
ruler proves, upon analysis, to be identical with that of the individual. 
Not only docs good government depend upon the proper conduct of men 
Gn ihe various levels of social organization, and thus upon their individ¬ 
ual moral perfection, but also *dfrcultivatmn on tlie part of the ruler 
must proceed on essentially the same lines as it does for the individual. 
Before a man can regulate and discipline others he must learn to regulate 
and discipline himself- To accomplish this The Great Learning offers 
.1 method or program which became famous for its "eight points," three 
of them pertaining to social functions and five to personal cultivation, 
Broad in scape and rather genera! in meaning, these eight points never- 
dielesi seemed to outline, in neat and concise form, a complete system 
of education and social organization- No doubt it appealed greatly to 
the Chinese taste for a balanced* symmetrical, and hierarchical view of 
things. It served, moreover, as a formulation of those attitudes which 
are at the very heart of Confacian teaching: the primacy of the moral 
order, and the delicate balance which must be maintained between in¬ 
dividual and social ends. At the same time, however. The Great Learn¬ 
ing gave impetus to a dangerous form of oversimplification and idealism 
among Gmfucianists: the belief that self-cultivation alone cuuld solve 
all political problems and usher in the perfect society. 

It would be difficult to exaggtrase the tremendous, influence of this 
short work on Cdnfuciin thought* noi only in China, bur also in Japan, 
Korea, and elsewhere in the Chinese cultural sphere. Especially Lei Neo- 
Confiitkm thought the interpretation of the "eight points' 1 became one 
of the central problems of philosophy and ethics. The excerpts which 
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follow include the basic program of The Great Learning and selected 
passages amplifying iwo of ihc eight points* 

Sdrciions from The Great Learning 

The Way of the Great Learning consists in clearly exemplifying illustrious 
virtue, in laving the people, ami in testing in the highest good. 

Only when one knows where utie is to rest can nne have .1 fixed pur¬ 
pose. Only with a fixed purpose can one achieve calmness of mind. Only 
with calmness of mind can one attain serene repose. Only in serene re¬ 
pose can one carry on careful deliberation. Only through careful delibera¬ 
tion am one have achievement. Things have their roots and branches; 
affairs have their beginning and end. He who knows what tomes first 
and what tomes last comes himself near the Way. 

Tilt ancient* who wished clearly to exemplify illustrious virtue through¬ 
out the world would first set up goc*! government in their states, Wish¬ 
ing to govern well their states, they would first regulate their families, 
Wishing to regulate (heir families. Lhey would first cultivate their per¬ 
sons. Wishing ro cultivate their person^ they would first rectify their 
minds. Wishing to rectify their minds, they would first seek sincerity 
jn their thoughts. Wishing for sincerity in their thoughts, they would 
first extend their knowledge. Tile extension of knowledge lay in the 
investigation of things. For unh when dungs are investigated is knowl¬ 
edge extended; only when know ledge is extended arc thoughts vinccrc; 
only when thoughts are sincere art minds rectified; only when minds 
are rectified are our persons cultivated; only when our persons are culti¬ 
vated are our families regulated; only when families are regulated are 
states well governed; and only when states are well governed is there 
peace m the world* 

Frnm the emperor down to the common people, all, without txccp- 
tion + must consider cultivation of the individual character as the rout, 
ti the root is in disorder, it i\ irnpossihk for the branches to be in order. 
To irc.ii the important as unimportant and to treat the unimportant as 
important—this should never be. This is called knowing the root; this 
is called the perfection of knowledge v \ . . - 

What is meant by saying that "the cultivation of the person depends 

p Fi,i‘l lowing the fi rdcr <ji the itfijfiiftAl r«t ji leund in the Lr rAi, where it tonnatula 
fh/ptfr jj. 
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on the rectification of tlic mind" is dm: When One is under the influence 
«if anger, one's mind wiJJ nut t>c correct; when one is under the Influence 
of fear, it will not be correct; when one is under the influence of fond 
regard, !t ivill not be correct; when one is under the influence of anxiety, 
it will not be correct. When the mind is not there, we gaac ai things 
bus do not see; we listen but do not hear; we cat but do not know die 
flavors. This is what is meant by saying that the cultivation of die person 
depends on the rectification of the mind. , . . 

What is meant by saying that "the government of the state depends 
on the regulation of die family" is this; One can never teach outsiders 
if one cannot teach one's own family. Therefore the prince [>crfects tile 
proper teaching for the whole country without going outside his family; 
the filial piety wherewith one serves his sovereign, the brotherly respect 
wherewith one treats his elders, die kindness wherewith one dcajs with 
the multitude* There is the saying in the "Announcement to ICaug" fin 
the of History J: "Act as if you were rearing an infant" IE you set 
vourself to a task with heart and soul you will not go far wrong even 
if you do not hit the mark. Nu girl has ever learned to suckle an infant 
before she got married. 

If one family exemplifies humanity, humanity will abound in the 
whole country. If one Limity exemplifies courtesy, courtesy wilt abound 
in the whole country. On the other hand, iE one man exemplifies greed 
and wickedness, rebellions disorder will arise in the whole country.** 
Therein ties the secret. Lienee the proverb: One word ruin* an enter¬ 
prise; one man determines the fate of an empire. Yao and Shuts ruled 
the empire with humanity, and the people followed them* Chieh and 
Chou ruled the empire with cruelty, and the people only submitted to 
them. Since these last commanded actions that they themselves would 
not lake to take, the people refused to follow thou. Thus it is that what 
[virtues] a prince finds in himself he may c-vpeer in others, and what 
[ vices J he himself is free from he may condemn in others. It is impossible 
that a man devoid of every virtue which he might wish to have in others 
could be able effectively to instruct them. 

Thus we see why it is that "the government of the stale depends on 
the regulation of the family." 

► #■ V * 
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What is meant by saying dial "the establishment of peace in the world 
depends on the govern mem <j f the stale" is diri: When superiors accord 
to rhe nged their due. then the common people will be inspired lo prac¬ 
tice filial piety; when superiors accord to elders their due, then the com¬ 
mon people will tie inspirtxE to practice brotherly respect; when superiors 
show compassion to the orphaned, then the caramon people do not dn 
otherwise. Tints the gentleman has a principle with which* as w r iih 
a measuring square, he may regulate his conduct. 

What a rtuiEi dislikes in hi$ superiors let iiim noi display in his treat¬ 
ment rif his inferiors; what lie dislikes in his inferiors let him not display 
in his service 10 liis superiors; what he dislikes in those before him let 
him not set before those who arc behind him; what he dislikes in those 
behind him Jet him not therewith follow those who are before him; 
what he dislikes from those on his right let him not bestow upon those 
on his left; what he dislikes from those on hb left let him not bestow 
upon those fsn his right. This is called the regulating principle of the 
measuring square* 


THE MEAN (CHUNG YL'NG) 

The Mm has traditionally been Ascribed 10 Tzu Ssu, though it is 
probably a combination of two or more texts dating in part as Late as 
Ch‘in nr early Han. The Chinese title of the essay, Chung yung, is com¬ 
posed of the elements "centrality" (efiung) and "normality'* (yung). 
The translation "The Mean" suggests the fundamental moral idea of 
moderation, balance, and suitableness. But in this essay the concept goes 
much deeper, denoting a basic norm of human action which, if comprc- 
Jicntkd and complied with, will bring man and bis actions into harmony 
u 4 th ihc whole universe* 

The second important concept of this little essay is That of ch'ertg, 
sincerity or truth. In one sense eh'eng represents the fullness of virtue 
corresjKaiding so Confucius' concept nt humanity (jtn) r sincerity being 
that mnnd integrity whereby the individual becomes a genuine or real 
man. He ss “genuine" with others, but also ■'genuinely ' 1 himself, a true 
human being. The purpose of The Mean, however, is precisely so rcbic 
what is moss essential and real in man to the underlying reality or iruth 
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of the universe. Human virtue docs not exist nr act in a sphere all its 
own. the "ethical ' 1 sphere, which is distinct (mm the metaphysical. The 
mural order and the cosmic order arc one, and through ethical cultiva- 
non the individual not only achieves human perfection bin also ‘'real¬ 
izes" himself in a mystic unity with Heaven and earth. In this way tracer* 
Sty, as an active and dynamic force, works for die realization not only 
of man but also of all things. It is the underlying metaphysical principle, 
corresponding to the "Wpy ,? of the Taoist*. Indeed The Mean may be 
consjdcred a Goufucian response to the challenge of Taoism, which re¬ 
garded the Way as transcending all relative values, and as being indiffer¬ 
ent to the ethical concerns of man. Yet eventually this essay in ihe di¬ 
rection of a Omfiidau metaphysics served as a bridge between this 
school, on die one hand, and Taoism and Buddhism on the oilier. Its 
importance was especially great as one of the bask texts of the Neo-Con- 
fucian movement in the eleventh century and after. 

The contents of The Mean are varied. Portions of it deal with the 
character and duties of the true gentleman, the moral responsibilities of 
rulersbtp,, the performance of social obligations* and the ideal institutions 
n£ the tugt-kings* Its prescriptions for the regulation of society and the 
conduct of life are no doubt what prompted inclusion of The Mean in 
the Boo§ of Rites (Lr chi) r yet the tone of the work is lofty throughout 
and breathes rhe pure Conflictsn spirit. 

Selections from The Mean 

I. That which is bestowed by Heaven is called man's nature; the ful¬ 
fillment of this nature is called the Way: the cultivation of the Way as 
called culture [nr instruction in die truth]. 

The Way ss something that may not he departed from even for one 
instant. If it could be departed from, u would not be the Way, Hence 
the gentleman stands cautious and in awe of Else unseen and the un¬ 
heard, There is nothing more evident rhan what h hidden; there is nmh- 
ing more manifest than what h minute. Hcskc rhe gentleman is watch' 
iul when he as alone with himself. 

When the passions* such as pleasure and anger and sorrow -and joy. 
have not awakened, the Mate is called that of centrality. When these pas¬ 
sions awaken and each and all attain due measure and degree, it is called 
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the state of harmony. The state of centrality k ihe great root and the 
stare oE harmony is the far-reaching Way of ill existence m the world. 
Once centrality and harm any are realized, Heaven and earth take their 
proper places and all things receive their full nourishment. 

1L Confucius said: “The life of the gentleman is an exemplification 
of ilie Mean; die life of die inferior man is a contradiction of it. The life 
of the gentleman is an exemjdificruirin of the Mean* because he is a gen¬ 
tleman and constantly holds to the center. The inferior man's life is a 
contradiction of the Mean, because he is an interior man and knows no 
restraint." 

HI. Confucius said; "Perfect indeed is die Mean! For lung people have 
seldom had the capacity for it/’ 

# m * - 

XIV. The gentleman acts according to die situation he is in and docs 
not desire what is outside of it. If he is wealthy and honorable, he 
acts like one wealthy and hone table, if poor and lowly, he acts like one 
poor and lowly. If he is among barbarians, he d<>es what one does among 
barbarians, if he is in (rouble, he acts like one in trouble. There is no 
situation iino which the gentleman enters in which he is not himself. 
In a superior position he does not abuse his subordinates; in an inferior 
position he dues not hang on his superiors. He makes his own conduct 
correct and seeks nothing from others, and so lie: has no resentment. He 
neither complains against Heaven nor blames men. Thus the gctitle- 
man dwells in calm and safety awaiting (hr commandments of Heaven, 
while the inferior man walks in clanger seeking good luck. The Master 
said: "In the archer there is j resemblance to die gentleman. When he 
misses the mark, he turns and seeks die reason for his failure in him¬ 
self” 

XX- Duke Ai asked about government, arid the Master said; “The 
government of Wen and Wu is act forth in the historical records on wood 
and bamboo. If tlierc ape the right men. then the government will pros¬ 
per; if the right men arc lacking, the government will collapse. Men 
must be keen in matters of government as the earth is keen in making 
things grow, and (hen tbdi government will be like a growing rerd. 
Therefore the administration nf government depends ujxm die right men. 
One gets the right men by the force of one's own personality. One trains 
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ones personality by means of the Way. And one learns the Way through 
practice of humanity. Humanity is what it is to be a human being, and 
loving tine's relatives is the most important part of k, Righted us ness is 
doing what is right, ami honoring the worthy is the greatest part of it, 
The degree to which one loves one's different relatives and the grades 
to which one honors various worthy men art dictated by the rule* of 
decorum, , . . Therefore the gentleman may not neglect the training 
of his personality. If he would trait) his personality, he must serve his 
parents If he would serve his parents, he must understand men, And 
if he would understand men, he must understand Heaven, 

There are five relationships which concern all men, and three virtues 
by which they are fulfilled. The relationships of ruler and subject, father 
and son, husband and wife, older and younger hint her, and of inter* 
course between friends*—these five are the niacinnships which pertain 
to all men. Knowledge, humanity, and courage—these three are virtues 
which apply to all men. and that by which they are practiced is one, . , . 

Confucius said; . . . "Sincerity ” is ihe Way of Heaven; the attainment 
of sincerity is the Way of man. He who possesses sincerity achieves what 
is right without dTort, understands Without thinking, and naturally and 
easily is centered in the Way, Hv is a sage. He who strives after truth 
chooses the good and holds fast to it. This involves learning extensively 
[about the good], inquiring critically into it, pondering carefully over 
it, distinguishing it dearly, and practicing it earnestly." 

XXI- intelligence char comes From sincerity is to be ascribed to nature; 
sincerity that comes from intelligence is to be ascriiied to instruction. 
Where there is sincerity there is intelligence; where there is intelligence 
there is sincerity, 

XXiJ. Only he who possesses absolute sincerity can give full develop¬ 
ment to his nature. Able to give full development to his own nature, 
he can give full development to the nature of qther men. Able to give 
full development to the nature of men, lie can give full development 
to the nature of all beings. Able to give full development to the nature 
of all beings, he can assise the transforming and nourishing powers of 

= ! IT,e Chirar wind fAfij it onc5ihank use*! ji an adjective ox aiKvrfh nuraning ?,\r.cctc 
Dt lifj^crH ■ Hui in Tkf Sftxn th* term n lined ■> i noun la ,l di^indtly ineciph^sicaJ 
ICDfrff, mi tiu? fteix if muffhi If u-micffttml ai "AbujJiltc m • 1 Kc*l iT)‘/ f 
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Heaven and earth, Capable of assisting die transforming and nourishing 
powers of Heaven and earth, he may, with Heaven and earth, form a 
triad, 

4 I- P * 

XXV, Sincerity is self-completing, and the way of it is self-directing. 
Sincerity is the beginning and end of things; without sincerity there is 
no existence. Therefore the gentleman regards sincerity as the most valu¬ 
able of all attainments. Sincerity is not only the completion of one’s 
own being, U is also that by which all being is completed. Completing 
one's own being erne attain; Immunity; completing all being one attains 
knowledge. These, humanity and knowledge, are the virtues inherent in 
man's nature, and serve a* the means by which the inner and the outer 
are united. Therefore with sincerity everything done is fight. 

XXVL Hence absolute sincerity is unceasing. Being unceasing it is 
everlasting. Iking ever lasting it is self-evident. Being self-evident it is 
extensive. Being extensive it is hjmd and deep. Being broad anti deep 
it is lofty and intelligent, it is because it is broad and deep that it supports 
all things. It is because U is transcendental and intelligent that it embraces 
all things. It is because it is extensive and everlasting that it brings all 
things to compktir.n. In its breadth and depth it matches earth. In «ts 
transcendental intelligence it mutches Heaven. Extensive and everlail¬ 
ing, it is infinite. Such being the nature of absolute sincerity, it mini, 
fests itself without display: it transform* without motion: it completes 
without action. The Way ol Heaven and earth can be set forth simply: 
it exists of itself and without duality, and so the manner in which it 
begets things is unfathomable. The Way of Heaven and earth is broad 
and deep, transcendental and intelligent, extensive and everlasting. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LEGALISTS 


Although Legalism is here considered last among the classical schools 
o£ thought, and was comparatively laic in developing its theoretical posi¬ 
tion, this school had unquestionably the greatest influence o£ any upon 
the political life til its time* Typically iis exponents are practicing politi¬ 
cian^ more concerned with immediate problems and specific mechanisms 
of control than with the Underlying principles of government, Indeed, 
there vs a strong anti-inidlecluaiism ampng them and an especial hostility 
toward the iJ vain M talk of the philosophers. fihang Yang (cL 330 u.c.), 
prime minister of Ch'in and the original organizing genius behind that 
state's long drive to imperial power. Is the first of this type to achieve 
historic importance. A work exists, the Bool^ of Lard $Aang which pur¬ 
portedly sets forth the policies which he successfully employed, 1 hough 
there is doubt as to how much of it is authentic. Han Fei (cl. 253 axl), 
on the other hand* though less dTective as a political n P has [eft m an 
cscdlenc statement of the theoretical basis of this school. Hr was a stu 
dent of the Confucbmsf H?un Tzu who* we recall, taught [hat human 
nature is evil, and a schoolmate of U Ssu who became duet minister 
to the First Emperor of tilt Ch m dynasty* Han Fei was favorably re¬ 
ceived at the Ch ut court hut eventually met death through the machina¬ 
tions of hi* old associate! Li Ssu. In him al] previous teachings of the 
Legalist thinkers were synthesized and brought to their highest develop¬ 
ment. 


THE THEORIES OF HAN FEI TZLt 

Legalism in its earlier form was prob.ihiy the outgrowth of a need 
fur more rational organization of society and resources so as to strengthen 
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the state against its rivals. This was to be accomplished by concentrating 
power in the hands of a single ruler, and by the adoption o£ political 
institutions affording greater centralized control. Kuan Cluing in the 
seventh century, for example* worked to make Ch'i the strongest state 
of his time by increasing the power of the ruler, but at the same time 
lie upheld many of die traditional moral virtues anti supported the old 
feudal order. 

As the struggle among the warring states became more incense, how¬ 
ever* technicians of power came forward who put the stare and its in¬ 
terests ahead of all human and moral concern^ who in fact glorified 
power for its own sake and looked upon the human being as having no 
wonh apart from his possible use to the state. Men Jikc Shang Yang 
completely rejected the traditional virtues of humanity and righteousness 
which the Confuciamsts had urged upon rulers, denying that such lofty 
ideals had any practical relation ship to the hard realities of political life. 
They openly advocated war as a means of strengthening the power of 
the ruler, expanding the state, and making the people strong, disciplined, 
and submissive. They conceived of a political order in which ah old feudal 
divisions of power would be swept away mid all authority reside in one 
central udminist ration headed hy an absolute monarch. The state would 
be ordered by an exhaustive set of laws deluging m detail the duties and 
responsibilities of all its members, which would be administered with 
complete regularity and impartiality. Severe punishments would restrain 
cv]l B whilfr generous rewards would encourage what was beneficial to 
the strength and well-being of the stale. Agriculture* a? the basis of the 
economy* would be promoted intensively, while commerce and mtei- 
IcttLwl endeavor were to be severely restricted, as n unessential and diver¬ 
sionary, The people would live frugal and obedient lives devoted to the 
interests of the state in pence and war, 

These were ihe principal ideas propounded by Han Fci and to a large 
extent put into actual practice by the rulers uE die state of Ch'in. It will 
be noticed that* in their complete rejection uf ethical values, in their em¬ 
phasis upon government by law rather than by individual leadership, 
and in tiieir scorn tor the ideals and examples of the past, the Legalists 
represent the exact antithesis of Confucian thinking. On the oihcr hand 
the Legalists have obviously learned something from both the Moists 
and the Taoists. Mo Ttm's stress «m uniform standards and on die mo 
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hilb'-jLiuEi of society for the achievement of utilitarian ends is strongly 
echoed in the totalitarian iirm nf the Legalists, although they obviously 
have no use for Mo Tzu's doctrine of universal love and his condemna¬ 
tion of offensive warfare. Moreover Lao Tzufs old idea of nonacnon as 
a way of govern mem is applied rn the Legalists' own conception of die 
ideal rule^ who takes nu direct part in the government but simply pre¬ 
sides as a semi-divine figurehead while the elaborate legal machinery of 
government functions of its own accord, obviating the necessity for per¬ 
sonal decisions or in ter vent ion. Having so regulated the lives of his peo¬ 
ple that there is no longer any possibility of disorder or need for improve¬ 
ment or guidance, the rder may retire to dwell, as Han Fei says, ' in the 
midst of his deep palace/" far removed from the eyes of the populace* 
enjoying the luxuries and sensual delights appropriate to his exalted posi¬ 
tion. 

One may Imagine the horror and revulsion which such a doctrine 
aroused among the traditionalists generally, and especially among the 
Confucianism who attached such importance to personal tcbttotis and 
human values. Their horror no doubt grew at they saw that the politics 
of the Legalist statesmen succeeded greatly in strengthening the state of 
Ch"in, whose campaign of conquest move*I inexorably onward while 
the older states decayed and tell victim to its expansions. With the final 
unification of China by the Pint Emperor of the Ctfin* k looked as if 
she harsh policies of Sharig Yang and Han Fei had won out over ihe 
other schools of political thought. It* exponents were now in j position 
of power from which, by repressive measures, they could at last deal the 
death blow 10 their rivals. 

Select Ion j from the Flatt Fti Tzu 

CHATTER 50; ON THE DOMINANT SYSTEMS OF LEARN I MO 

The dominant systems of learning of the day are Confucianism and Mo- 
ism. The founder of Confucianism was Confucius; (be founder of Moism 
was Mo Tzu, ♦ , , Since the day* nf Confucius and Mo Tzu, Confucian¬ 
ism has differentiated itself men eight schools and Mo-ism into three. 
These sdiools contradict and disagree with one .mother ml their respec¬ 
tive emphases, each claiming to be die true representative of O.mtuciani^m 
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or Mo-ism. Now dial Confucius and Mo Tzu cannot come 10 life again* 
who is to decide among the various schools of the bier ages? 

Confucius and Mo Tzu both upheld [the sage-kings| Yao and Shun, 
Though they disagreed in their respective emphases, yet each claimed 
to be rhe true representative of Yao and Shun. Now that Yao and Shun 
cannot come lo life again, who U to determine the genuineness ns be¬ 
tween Confucianism and Mo-ism? The Yii and die Hsia regimes to 
gather lasted upwards of seven hundred years, and the Yin and the Chou 
dynasties upwards of two millennia. Since it is impossible 10 determine 
the genuineness as between ConfudaniSin and Mo-ism, if anybody should 
want now to scrutinize the ways of Yao and Shun which prevailed three 
thousand years ago, I should imagine it would also be impossible for 
him in achieve any certainly. 

To claim cert .duly without corroborating evidence is stupid; to refer 
to anything that one cannot be ecrtiiiii of is self-deceptive. Therefore, 
those who explicitly refer to the ancient kings and dogmatically claim 
the autltohty of Yao and Shun must be either stupid or deceitful. Such 
stupid and deceptive teachings and such heretical and contradictory ac¬ 
tions as these are not to be adopted hy the intelligent ruler. 

When the Moists attend to a funeral the deceased is simply clothed 
in winter clothes in winter and in summer clothes in summer* the coffin 
[$. three inches thick and made of soft wood, and mourning is observed 
for only three months. Regarding the practice a* having the merii of 
frugality* the ruler of the day treats the Mo-ms with respect, 'The Con- 
fucianists, uu the contrary, would go into bankruptcy, and even give 
their sent in pawn in order lo accord the proper funeral [to a dead par¬ 
ent |, They would observe three year? 1 mourning till their health breaks 
down and they have to walk with the aid of canes. Regarding the prac¬ 
tice as Slaving the merit of filial piety, the ruler of the day treats the Con- 
fuoaaifiJ also with respect. But as a matter of fact* if one jpprove* she 
frugality of Mo TzU one has to reprove Confucius for his extravagance; 
if one approves die filial piety of Confucius one has to reprove Mo Tzu 
for his impiety. Nnw T piety and impiety, frugality and extravagance, are 
found in the CunfuciamsM and the Mo-ists respectively, and yet the 
sovereign respects them both alike. , . * 

While stupid and deceptive teachings and heretical and contradictory 
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UIt arc in conflict one with Another, the ruler listens to them all equally* 
As a result, the scholars of the land have neither any definite theory to 
expound nor any constant standard for their conduct. Just as ice and 
burning charcoal do not remain Jong in the same container and as winter 
and summer do not arrive at the same time, so, heretical and contradic¬ 
tory teachings ornnor be expected to prevail simultaneously and result 
in orderly govern menu Now that heretical tcadiings are equally listened 
u> and contradictory talk h absurdly acted upcin, how can there be any¬ 
thing else Hut chaos? Since such is ihe way the ruler listens to advjcze, 
it will also* of course, be the way he will govern the people. 

When the learned men rrxhy discuss government policies, every so often 
they say: ki Ci\vc hind to the poor and the destitute, so that even those 
without property shall not be in want" Now, here ts a man just like 
other men, Yes without; the advantage of prosperous years nr supple¬ 
mentary income* he has of himself become Self-sufficient. This must lie 
ilue, if not to his diligence, rhen to his frugality. There again b a man 
just like other men. Yet without the .itHktion of any famine, or illness, 
or calamity, be has of himself become poor and destitute. This must be 
due, if not to his extravagance* then to his laziness. It is the extravagant 
and lazy people who have become poor; it is rhe diligent and frugal 
people who have become rich. Now the sovereign would tax the rich 
to give to ihe poor. This amounts to robbing the diligent and frugal 
and rewarding the extravagant and lazy. It would be quite impossible 
then to expect the people a* increase their exertion and reduce their ex¬ 
penditures* 

Now suppose there is someone who on principle would neither enter 
any city that is in danger nor join the army, and would noi give a hair 
from hss shin even to make j major contribution to the whole world. 1 
The ruler of the time will respect him for this, honoring his wisdom* 
exalting his conduct, and regarding him as 3 scholar who despises things 
hur esteems life. The reason that the sovereign differ* good fields and 
large pods, and establishes ranks and bounties, is to induct the people 
n, be loyal unto death, But as long as the sovereign honors the scholars 
who despise things and esteem life it wdl Ljc impossible to expect the 
people to sacrifice their lives and be loyal to their sovereign to the death. 

Suppose there again is someone who Collect books* practices ihe art 

J Thn Laj rdirtcn^ to Yang Chu* an riri| ^ its. i nan of Ti&iun a 
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of speaking, gnthefg a band of pupils, wears an appearance of culture 
and learning, and discuswi she principles of all things* The ruler of die 
time will respect him for this, sayiag: +L To show m|*ccr to worthy scholars 
is the way of the ancient kings." Now, those who are taxed by the itmgir- 
irates are the farmers, while those who are maintained by the sovereign 
arc the learned gentlemen, As bog as heavy taxes are collected from the 
farmers while rich rewards are given to the learned gentlemen, it will 
be impossible to expect the people to work hard and calk little. 

Again, suppose there is someone who holds fast to Ins principles and 
his reputation, and conducts himself so dim none dares encroach upon 
his person. Whenever any reproachful word reaches his ear, he will draw 
his sword- The ruler of the time will respect him for this, regarding 
him a* a self-respecting gentleman, But, as long as the merit of behead¬ 
ing she enemy in war is not rewarded, while bravery in family quarrels 
is celebrated with honors, ii Will be impossible to expect the people to 
fight hard against the enemy hui refrain from having private feuds. 

In time of peace the literati and the cavaliers are patronized; in time 
of war uniformed warriors are employed. Tims neither arc the ones 
patronized the ones used, nor arc the ones used the ones patronized. 
This is the reason why there is disorder. 

Furthermore, in listening to a learned man* if the ruler approves hts 
words, he should officially adopt them in lm administration and appoint 
die man to office; and Lf he disapprove* his words, he should get rid of 
the person .md put an end w has heretical doctrine. Actually p however., 
what is regarded as right is not officially adopted in administration, and 
what is regarded as wrong is not tumped out as heretical doctrine. Thu*! 
what is right is not employed and what is wrong is not eliminated:— 
this is the way to chans and ruin. * , * 

When the sage rules the state. he docs not count od people doing good 
of themselves, but employs such measures a* will keep them from doing 
any evil. If he counts an people doing good of [hemselves. there will not 
be enough such people to be numbered by the tens in the whole country* 
But if he employs such measures as will keep litem from doing dak then 
the entire state can be brought up to a uniform standard. Inasmuch as 
the administrator has to consider the many hut disregard the few, he 
does not busy himself with morals but With taws. 

Evidently, if one should have ro count on arrows which are straight 
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of themselves, there would not he any arrows in a hundred general ion*; 
if one should only count on pieces of wood which arc circular of them¬ 
selves, there would not be any wheels in a thousand generations. Though 
in a hundred generations there is neither an arrow that is straight of it¬ 
self nor a wheel that is circular of itself, yet people in every generation 
rstle carts and shoot birds. Why h that? It is because the toots for straight¬ 
ening and bending are used. Though without the llsc of such tools there 
might happen to lie an arrow straight of itself or a wheel circular of it¬ 
self, the skilled carpenter will not prize it. Why? Because it is not fust 
one person who wishes to ridc p or just one shot that the archers wish 
to shoot. Similarly* though without the use o! rewards and punishments 
there might happen to be art individual goad of himself, she intelligent 
ruler will not prise him. The reason i$ that the law of the state must 
not be sidetnicked and government is nut for one man. Therefore,, Lhe 
capable prince will not be swayed by occasional virtue, but will pursue 
a course that will assure certainty. , , , 

Now. when witches and priests pray foT people, they say: May you 
live as long as one thousand and ten thousand years I w Even as the sounds, 
"one thousand and ten thousand years," are dinning upon one's ears* 
there is no sign that even a single day has been added to the age of any 
min, Thai is the reason why people despise witches and priests. Like 
wise, when the Ccmfuckmists of the present day counsel the rulers they 
do not discuss the way to bring about order now, but exalt die achieve¬ 
ment of good order in the past. They neither study affairs pertaining to 
law and government nor observe the realities 0 i vice and wickedness, 
but all exalt the reputed glories of remote antiquity and the achievements 
of the ancient kings. Sugar-coating Lheir speech, the Coufuciamsts say: 
“If you listen to our words, you will lx able to become the leader of 
all feudal lords" Such people arc but witches and priests among the 
itinerant counselors, and arc not to be accepted by rulers with principles. 
Therefore* the intelligent ruler upholds solid fans and discards useless 
frills. He docs not speak about deeds of humanity and righteousness 
and he does nru listen w the words of Ic.irncd men. 

Those who arc ignorant about government insistently say: ‘Win the 
beam of the people," If order could be procured by winning the hearts 
of the people, then even the wise ministers Yi Yin and Kuan Chung 
would be ol no use. For all that the ruler would need to do would be 
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just to listen 10 the people. Actually, the intelligence of the people is not 
to be relied U|x>n any more tbaJi tile mind of a baby. If the baby does 
not have his head shaved, bis sores will recur; if he dues not have his 
boil cut open, his illness will go from had to worse. However, in order 
to shave his head or open die boil someone has to hold the baby while 
the affectionate mother is performing the work, and yet he keeps crying 
and yelling incessantly. The baby does not understand that i uttering a 
small pain is the way to obtain a great benefit* 

Now, the sovereign urges ihe tillage of land and the cultivation of 
pastures for the pUf|K>sc of Increasing production for the people, but 
ihey think the sovereign is cruel. The sovereign regulates penalties and 
increases punishments for the purpose of repressing the wicked, but the 
people think the sovereign ts severe. Again* he levies tases in cash and 
in grain to fill up die granaries and treasuries in order to relieve famine 
and provide for the army, hut they think the sovereign if greedy. Finally, 
he insists upon universal military training without personal favoritism, 
and urges his forces to fighi hard in order to take the enemy captive, 
but the people think the sovereign is violent. These four measures are 
methods for attaining order And maintaining peace, but the people are 
too ignorant to appreciate them. 

Tile reason for the ruler to took for wise and well-informed men is 
dial [he intelligence of the people is not such as to be respected or retied 
upon. For instance, in ancient times, when Yu t^iened ihc rivers and 
deepened them, the people gathered tiles and stones [to hit him J; when 
the pnme minister of Cheng, Tzu Ch'an, cleared the fields and planted 
mulberry trees, the people of Cheng slandered and reviled him. Yu bene- 
filed the whole empire and Tzu Chan preserved ihc state of Cheng, hut 
each incurred sbndcr thereby. Clearly the intelligence of the people is 
not 10 Iw relied upon* Therefore, to seek for the worthy and the wise 
in selecting officials and to endeavor to suit the people in administering 
the government are equally the cause of chaos and not tbs means for 
a era hung order. 

CliA PTfH ^ : Tl TI. FIVE V£(Uif IS OF THE STATE 

In the age of remote antiquity human beings were few while birds and 
beasts were many, and men were unable to overcome birds, beast*, in¬ 
sects, and serpents* Thereupon a sage arose who fastened trees and 
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branches together and made nests, and nil bairn was thereby avoided. 
At this the people were delighted and they made him ruler of the whole 
world, according: to linn the title "Nest-Builder/ 1 Again, the people in 
those days tived on die fruits of trees and seeds of grass as wdl as on 
mussels and dams which smelled rank and fetid and hurt ihe digestive 
organs, and many nf ihe people were afflicted with diseases. Thereupon 
a sage arose who drilled a piece of wood and produced fire (for cook¬ 
ing]* and the fetid and musty smell was thereby transformed. At this 
I lie [>raplc were delighted and they made Inin filler of the whale world, 
according to him the title IJ Fire-Maker/' In the age of middle antiquity, 
there was a great deluge m the world, and Run and his son, Yu, ope net! 
channels for the water. In the age of recent antiquity, Chieh and Chou 
were wicked anti disorderly, and Tang and Wu punished them. 

Now, if somebody tried to fasten the trees or chill a piece nf wood in 
the age of the Hsia dynasty* he would certainly be ridiculed by Run and 
Yu. Again, it somebody attempted to open channels for water in the age 
of the Yin and Chou dynasties, he would certainly be ridiculed by T p ahg 
and Wu. For the same reason, if somebody in this present age should 
pratse the ways of Yao and Shun, Run and Yu. Tang and Wu, he would 
certainly be ridiculed by contemporary sages. Hence the sage does not 
seek to follow the ways of the ancients, nor doe* he regard precedents 
as the rule. He examines the circumstances of Ins own time and plans 
his course of action accordingly. 

There was once a man of Sung who filled his field. In the midst of 
his held stood the stump of a tree, and one day a hare, running at full 
speed, humped into the stump* broke its neck, and died. Thereupon the 
man left his plow and kept watch at the *iump, hoping that he would 
get another hare. Rut he never caught another hare, and was only ridiculed 
by the people of Sung, Now those who try to rule the people of the 
present age with the conduct of government of the early kings are all 
doing exactly the same thing as that fellow who kept watch by the 
stump. . . . 

When Yao held the empire* his feed dmch was left untrimmed and 
his roof'beams were not pbned. The unhuskud kernels of cereals were 
his food and wild greens made his soup. In winter he wore deerskins, 
and in summer a garment of rough fibex-cloth. Even the fo^d and doth- 
mg of ;a gate keeper were no worse tblit his. When Yu held the empire. 
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he worked with the plow and die spade personally so as to set an example 
to his people, till his thighs were without fat and his shins without hair, 
liven the toil of the servant anti slave was not more arduous than his. 
Such being the ease, the ancient emperors who abdicated their thrones 
weir,, as a matter of fact* relinquishing but die lot of the gate-keeper 
and parting hut with the toil of the slave. Therefore even though they 
gave up their empire, there was nothing especially praiseworthy. Nowa¬ 
days, on the contrary, after even a mere district magistrate dies, his tie- 
pendants can maintain private carriages for many generation*. Hence 
people value sndi an office, Thu* in the matter of giving tip something, 
people found it easy to abdicate the throne in ancient times yet tind it 
hard to relinquish the pose of a present-day district magistrate. This is 
[itcju.se the advantages in each case ore so different. 

Now, people who dwell in the mountains and have to draw water 
from the gorges give water to each other as a gift at festivals; those who 
live in swamp* and are troubled with loo much w r atcr hire laborers to 
ojieri channel* for it. Likewise, in the spring following a year of famine 
one is unable to feed one's younger hr other while in die autumn of a 
year of pknly even casual visitor* arc offered food* Not that men neglect 
their blood relations and love passers-by, but that the material provision* 
on the respective occasion* are so different. Hence the ancient indifference 
to gcxxk was not due to humanity, but to the abundance of good*. Nnr 
are the present-day druggies for possession due to niggardliness but to 
she scarcity of good*. Men used to decline the position of the emperor 
lightly, and this was not because of any inner nobility hut because die 
power of the emperor w.ii limited. Men now strive fiercely for portfolio* 
in government, and this is not because of any natural meanness but be¬ 
cause the authority of the posts is great. Therefore the sjgc consider* 
the Condition of the ume& h whether ii is one of plenty or scarcity„ abun¬ 
dance or meagerness, and governs ihc people accordingly. Thus though 
penalties arc light, it is not due to charity; though punishment is heavy, 
k is not due to cruelty. Whatever is done is done in accordance with 
the dreumuances of die age Therefore circumstance* go according to 
their time, and the course uf action is planned in accordance wish the 
circumstances. . * * 

Indeed^ ancient* and moderns have different customs; the present and 
(he past follow different courses of action. To .1 item pi to apply a benev- 
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njcnt and lenient government to the people of a deaerate age is abmiS 
the same as trying to drive wild horses without reins or whips. This is 
the affliction of ignorance. 

Nowadays, the CLonfuriamsts and du- Moists all praise the ancient 
kings for their universal love for the whole world, which made them 
regard the people as parents regard their children. How do we know 
this was so? Because they say: "When the minister of justice employed 
punishment the ruler would stop having music; at the news of any capital 
punishment he would died lean." Ju this Wjiy they commend the ancient 
kings. But if you maintain that good government will always prevail 
whenever the ruler and the ruled act towards each other like father and 
son, you imply that there arc never any wayward fathers nr sons Ac¬ 
cording to the nature of man, none could itc more affectionate than one's 
own parents. And yet in spite of the love of both parents not all children 
are well brought up. Though the ruler be warm in hjs affection for his 
people, how is that necessarily any assurance that there would he no 
disorder 3 Now the love of the ancient kings for their people could not 
have surpassed that of the parents for their children. Since we could not 
be certain that the children would not be rebellious, how could we as^ 
iume that the people would definitely l>e orderly? Moreover^ if the ruler 
should shed tears when a penally was inflicted in accordance with the 
law, he might thereby parade his humanity, hui not thus conduct Ins 
government. Now tearful revulsion against penalties conies from human¬ 
ity, but necessity of penalties bsucs from die law. Since even ihc earlv 
kinp had to permit the taw to prevail and repress their tears, it is cleat 
enough that humanity could not be depended upon for good govern- 
ment. , , . 

Now lake a young fellow who is a bad character, His parent* may get 
angry j[ him, but lie never makes any change. The villagers may reprove 
him, but he is not moved. His teachers and elders may admonish him. 
but he never reforms. The love of his parents, the efforts of the villagers, 
and the wisdom of his teachers and elders—all the three excellent dis¬ 
cipline* are applied to him, and yet not even a hair on his. shim is altered. 
It is only after the district magistrate sends out his soldiers and In flic 
name of the law searches tor wicked individuals that the young man 
becomes afraid and changes his ways and alters his deeds. So while the 
love of parents is not sufficient in discipline the children, the severe pen- 
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allies of the distria magistrate arc. This is because men became naturally 
spoiled by love* bur are submissive to authority. . . . 

That being so, rewards should be rich and certain to that the people 
will be attracted by them; punishments should be severe and definite so 
that the people will fear them; and Laws should be uniform and stead¬ 
fast so that the people will be familiar with them. Consequently, the 
sovereign should show no wavering in bestowing rewards and grant no 
pardon in administering punishments, and he should add honor to re 
wards and disgrace to punishments—when this is done* then both the 
worthy and the unworthy will want to exert themselves, . * * 

Tlie literal i by means of letters upset laws: the cavaliers by means of 
their prowess transgress prohibitions. Yet the ruler treat* them both 
with decorum. This is actually the cause of all the disorder. Every de¬ 
parture from the law ought to be apprehended* and yet scholars are 
nevertheless taken into office on account of their literary learning. Again, 
the transgression of every prohibition ought to be censured, and vet 
cavaliers are patronised because of their readiness to draw the sword. 
Thus, those whom the law reproves turn out to be those whom ihc ruler 
employs, and those whom the mag Ur rates suppress are those whom the 
sovereign patronizes* Thus legal standard and personal inclination as 
well as ruler and ministers are sharply opposed to each other and nil 
fixed standards are lost. Then, even if there were ten Yellow Emperors, 
they would not he able to establish any order. Therefore, those who prac 
tier humanity and righteousness should not lie upheld, for tf upheld, they 
would hmder concrete accomplishments. Again, [hose who specialize in 
refinement and learning should not be employed, for li employed, they 
would disturb the law s, There was in Ch"u an upright nun named Rung, 
who. when his father stole a sheep, reported it to the authorities. Tile 
magistrate said: “Put him to death/ 1 as be thought the man was faithful 
to the ruler but disloyal to his father* So the man was apprehended and 
convicted* From this w ! c can see that the faithful subject of the rukr 
was an outrageous son to bis father. Again, there wax a man of Lu who 
followed his ruler to war, fought three battles, and ran away three times. 
Confucius interrogated him. The man replied: T have an old father. 
Should 3 die. noWy would take care of him," Confucius regarded him 
as virtuous in filial piety, commended and exalted him.* From diri we 

*T\m Hiirv jlraiil Cdftfu^u- t* nr* r«Ofd«i anywhere clit jnJ Etidcmly U tobcKJUtil 
fnj| &F Confuciui haicluEtg .in ^ 5-1 ficTj. 
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csiii see that the dutiful son of the father was a rebellious suhfca to the 
ruler. Naturally* following the censure ol the honest man by the mag¬ 
istrate, no more culprits in Ch'u were reported to the authorities; and 
following the reward of the runaway by Confucius, the people of Lu 
were prone to surrender and run away. The interests of superior and 
subordinate being so different, it would be hopeless for any ruler to try 
to exalt the deeds of private individuals and, at the same lime, to pro¬ 
mote the public welfare of the state. 

In olden times when Ts'ang^hich invented the system ot writing, he 
called sclf-ccmeredness "private/ 1 and what was in opposition to +s pri- 
vuce/' he called "p u klie." Thai "public' 1 and ‘ private 1 ' were in opposb 
lirm to each other was from the beginning well understood by Ts'ang- 
chteh. It is an affliction due to ignorance that nowadays the interests nf 
t he two are regarded -is identical. . . . 

Moreover, what the world regards as virtue consist* of devoted and 
faithful deeds: what it regards as wisdom consists of subtle and mysterious 
words. Su^h subtle and mysterious words arc hard even for the wisest of 
men tw understand. If law* are sct up for the masses in such terms a* to lie 
hard for the wisest to understand, then the jxrnplc will have no way of 
comprehending them, [ust as men who have not even chaff and bran to 
fill their stomachs would not atm at wine and meat, and jusi as those 
who have not even rags to cover their bodies would not insist upon silk 
and embroidery, so, m the conduct of the government, if the ruler is un¬ 
able to handle affairs rhai are most urgent, he should not smvc after 
matters of only drifcan t concern. Now the business of government con¬ 
sist; of the affairs of the people. If in dealing with them the ruler should 
leave alone the ideas that ordinary men and women plainly understand 
and adopt the theories nf the wisest of men, he would be accomplish tog 
}ut£ the opposite of proper government. Assuredly, subtle and mysterious 
theories arc no business erf the common, people. 

Men who hold deeds of devotion and faithfulness to he virtuous will 
of Course honor gentlemen who arc not deceitful, but those who do so aie 
ihemsdvcs also devoid of any means for detecting deception. When the 
ordinary people, dad in plain doth, m;ske friends among themselves, they 
seek out men who are nor deceitful, .ts they have neither die wealth in 
benefit one another, nor the ant horny 10 mis m [date one another. Noiv the 
sovereign occupies A position of authority over hi* subjects and possesses 
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(he wealth of a state. If only he will make rewards great and punish¬ 
ments severe, intensifying thereby the searching light of his statecraft, then 
even ministers like T ien Ch'sng and T?.u-hjn. wicked as they may be, 
will not date to deceive him. What need docs be have of men who ire 
not deceitful 5 Today one cannot count even ten men of devotion and 
faithfulness, yet official |*»sts in the country ate counted by the hundreds. 
If only men of devotion and faithfulness were appointed to office, there 
wotdd he an insufficiency of candidates, and in that case guardians of 
order would he few, while disturbers of peace would be many* Therefore 
the way of the enlightened sovereign consists in making laws uniform 
a ltd not depending upon the wisdom of men, in making statecraft arm 
and not yearning after faithful persons* so that the laws do rvoi fail to 
function and the multitude of officials will commit neither villainy nor 
deception. * * , 

Now the people in the state all talk about proper government. Prac¬ 
tically every family keeps copies of the Laws of Shang \ a Mg and Kuan 
Chung, and yet the state is becoming poorer and poorer. This is because 
many talk about farming but few follow the plow. Again, people in the 
state all talk about warfare. Practically every family keeps copies of the 
books of Sun Wu and Wu Ch’i on the an of war, and yet the army is 
becoming weaker and weaker. This is because many talk about warfare 
but few put on armor. 

The enlightened sovereign therefore employs a man's energies but does 
mi heed hh words, rewards men with meritorious services but without 
fail bans the useless. Accordingly, ihe people exert themselves tt« the ut¬ 
most in obeying their superiors. Farming is hard toil indeed. Yet people 
attend to it because they think this is the way to riches. Similarly, war 
fare is a risky business. Yet people carry it on because they think this is 
the road to honor. Now if one could iust cultivate refinement and learn¬ 
ing and practice persuasion and speech, and thereby obtain the fruits of 
wealth without the toil of farming and receive ranks of honor without 
the risk of warfare, then who would not do the same? Naturally a hun¬ 
dred men will l*e attending to learning where one will apply his physical 
energies. When many attend to learning, the law will come to naught; 
when few apply their physical energies, the state will fall into poverty. 
That is the reason why the world is in chaos. 

In the state ruled by fln enlightened sovereign, one would find no rc- 
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corded literature and the law would supply the only instruction; one 
would find no injunction* from the early king* and the magistrates 
would serve as the only instructors; one would find no ] esteem for| 
bravery in achieving private vengeance, and killing ai the enemy would 
be regarded as the only courageous deed. As a result, the people in the 
state would all conform in the Uw in their discourse, would aim at 
meritorious achievement in their actions, and would offer their services 
to the army out of bravery* Therefore, in tunc of peace the state would 
be rich; in rime of war the army would be strong. These might be called 
the “kingly resources. 1 ' When the HL kiugly resources" were scored tip. the 
sovereign could avail himself of any situation that might arise in the 
state of [he enemy, - . * 

This then is the customary experience of a disorderly state: the learned 
men will exalt die ways of the early kings and make a show of humanity 
and righteousness. They will adorn their manners and clothes and cm 
bruider their arguments and speeches so as to scatter doubts on the law of 
the age and beguile the mind of the sovereign. The itinerant speakers will 
advocate deceptive theories and utilize foreign influence to accomplish 
thciir selfish purposes, being unmindful of the benefit of die state. The 
free-lance fighters will gather pupils and followers and set up standards 
of fidelity and discipline, hoping thereby to spread their reputation, but 
violating the prohibitions of the Five Ministries in the process. The 
courtiers will congregate in the powerful houses, use all kinds of bribes, 
and exploit their contacts with influential men in order to escape the 
burden of military service. The tradesmen and craftsmen will produce 
inferior wares anti collect cheap articles, and wait for goid opportunities 
to exploit the farmers. These five types of men are the vermin of the 
state. Should the ruler fail to eliminate such people as rhe five vermin 
and should he nen uphold men of firm integrity and strong character, 
then he can hardly be surprised if within the seas there should be states 
that decline and fall, and dynasties thar wane and perish. 


LJ SSU: LEGALIST THEORIES IN PRACTICE 

Tlie feudal state of Ch r tm utilizing Legalist practices of strong cen¬ 
tralization of poiveft regimentation of i:i people and aggressive warfare, 
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Iiad built itself up n> a position nf forbidding strength in the late years 
of the Chou dynasty. Finally, undcT the vigorous leadership of King 
Cheng, it succeeded in swallowing up the last of its rivals and uniting 
all of China under its rule, Itt iai u,c- King Ch’cng assumed the Utie of 
Ch'tn SMk-huang-ii, The First Exalted Emperor of the Ch'm. 

He had been aided in his efforts toward unification by a group of 
astute Jind ruthless statesmen identified with Legalist doctrines, the most 
important of whom was Li Ssu (d. ioU B.G.), who became prime minister 
of the new empire. Thus, for the first time one of the schools of classical 
thought had its teachings adopted as the orthodox philosophy of a regime 
ruling all of China. 

At Li Ssu\ urging the First Emperor carded out a series of sweeping 
changes and innovations that, in the course of a few years, radically 
affected the entire structure of Chinese life and society. One of these was 
the complete abolition of all feudal ranks and privileges and the <lis- 
armament of all private individuals. The entire area of China was 
brought under the direct control of the cent ml court through an ad¬ 
ministrative system of prefectures and counties. With this unification of 
the nation came measures for the standardization of weights, measures, 
and writing script, the destruction of all feudal barriers between districts, 
and the cotutnictbn of better roads and communications, Wars were 
undertaken 10 subdue neighboring peoples and expand the borders nf 
the nation, great masses of people were forcibly moved to new areas for 
purposes of defense or resettlement, and labor gangs were set to work con 
strutting the Great Wall out of smaller defensive walls of the old feudal 
states. 

Unprecedented undertakings of such magnitude naturally provoked 
Opposition from many groups. Local loyalties remained strong and men 
dreamed of throwing off Ch in domination and restoring the old states. 
The great public works of road building, construction of defenses and 
foreign wars brought tremendous suffering to the people who were 
forced into work gangs or uprofited from their homes. The expenses of 
the new central government necessitated higher and higher taxes from the 
farmer. Prime Minister Li Ssu met the threat of opposition with typically 
Legalist measures. All histories of the other feudal states, all works of rival 
schools of philosophy—in short all writings which might prompt un¬ 
favorable comparison of the Ch’in regime to earlier government* and 
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ways oE Me—were looked upon as dangerous and ordered to be with' 
drawn from private hand* and burned. All men who dared to criticise the 
measures of flic new regime were to he summarily punished. The peo¬ 
ple were to be awed and terrorized, and the enforcement of laws made so 
harsh that all thought of disobedience or revolt would be ruled out. 

The First Emperor of the ClTirs was a man of extraordinary vision and 
demonic energy. He worked tirelessly in build up the power and prestige 
of his regime, directing campons, constructing defenses, erecting mag¬ 
nificent palaces for himself and his court, and traveling on extensive 
tour:* of inspection throughout his realm. With [he aid of Li Ssu and a few 
other Trusted advisers he managed to carry out his drastic measures and 
hold down- the ever-growing threat of revolt among his subjects. Never 
before had China been so vast and powerful. 

For a while it seemed that Legalism as a theory tsf government had 
achieved incontrovertihie success. But with the death of this dictatorial 
emperor the weakness m the Legalist system became apparent. The 
emperor had ruled from behind the scenes, remaining aloof from his 
jKople anil ministers. This placed enormous power in the hands of 0 
few trusted officials anti eunuchs who were allowed access to him. On his 
death a struggle for power broke out, Li Ssu and the powerful eunuch* 
Chan Kan, by concealing the death of the emperor and forging orders in 
his name, succeeded in destroying 1 heir rivals and seizing actual control of 
the government. The Second Emperor became a helpless puppet, cut off in 
the depths of the palace from all contact wish or information of the out¬ 
side world Then Chao Kao turned on Li Ssu and destroyed him and his 
family! using against him the very Legalist methods that Li Ssu had 
employed. Popular revolts broke nut all over the nation as ihc people grew' 
increasingly restless under die burden of lasatinn and oppression. But all 
news of the seriousness of the situation was kept from the court by of¬ 
ficial* who hiu! learned to fear the consequences of speaking nut. The 
government was paralyzed by the force af its nwn autocratic laws. In the 
end the Second Emperor was forced to commit suicide, Chao Kao was 
murdered, and the last ruler of the Chin submitted meekly to the leader 
of a popular revolt. In 207, less than fifteen years after its glorious establish¬ 
ment. the new dynasty had come to a violent and ignoble end. 

The Chin* though short-lived had a profound effect upon the course 
u£ Chinese history. The measures for unification* standardization, and 
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centralization of power, coercive though (hey were, destroyed for all lime 
the old feudal system and gave to the Chinese (Kople a new sense of 
unity and national identity. The destruction of the old feudal states, the 
shifts of population, and the wars and uprisings which accompanied the 
downfall of the dynasty, wiped out the old aristocracy of Chou times and 
opened the wny for new leaders and new families to rise to power. Never* 
tittles, the spectacular failure of the Legalists to stamp out rival schools 
of thought, to suppress criticism by police control, and to rule the people 
by exacting laws and harsh penalties, discredited Legalist policies for 
centuries to come. Later regimes might in tact make use of Legalist ideas 
and methods in their administrations, hut never again did they dare 
opcnlv to espouse the hated philosophy of the Ch in. The First Emperor 
and his advisers liecame the symbols of evil and oppression in Chinese 
history, and the dynasty an example to all later rulers of what happens 
when the people are exploited and oppressed to the breaking point, when 
force and tyranny replace humanity and justice as the guiding principles 
of government* 

LI SSV 

Memorial on Annexation of Feudal States 

[From Sfuh chi, Syiaa-b] 

He who waits on others misses his opportunities, wlulc a man aiming at 
great achievements takes advantage of a critical juncture and relentlessly 
follow's it through. Why is it that during all the years that Dube Mu of 
Chin [659-621 *c-l was « v erlnrd (pa) among the feudal princes, lie did 
not try to annex tire Six States to the east’ It was because the feudal lords 
were still numerous and the power of the imperial Chou had not yet 
decayed. Hence, as the Five Overlords succeeded one another, each in 
turn upheld the House of Chou. But since the rime of Duke Hsiao of 
Ch in [561-338 BJC.j the House of Chou has been declining, the feudal 
states have been annexing one another, and cast of the pass there remain 
only Six States. 

Through military victories, the State of Ch'in has, in the lime of the 
last six kings, brought the feudal birds mto submission And by now the 
feudal states yield obeisance to Chin as if they were its comma cilleries 
and prefectures. Now. with the might of Ch'in and die virtues of \our 
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Highness, m one stroke, like sweeping off the dust from ;i kitchen stove, 
the feudal lords can be annihilated, imperial rule can be c&tobJished P and 
unification of the world can be brought about. Ibis is the one moment in 
ten thousand ages. If Your Highness allow* it to dip away and does not 
press the advantage in haste, the feudal lords will revive their sircngth 
ant! organize themselves into an anci'Ch'in alliance. Then no one, even 
though he possessed the virtues of Lhe Yellow Emperor* would be able 
in annex their territories. 

Memorial on the Abolition of Feudalism 

[From Ski A chi, 6: rib] 

Numerous were the satis, younger brothers, and other members of (he 
royal family that were enfeoffed by King Wen and King Wu at the 
founding of the Chou dynasty, But 34 unit passed, (hew relatives became 
estranged and alienated one from another; they attacked each other as if 
they were enemies. Eventually the feudal lords started wars and sent 
punitive expeditions against one another* and the king could do nothing 
to stop them. Now, owing to the divine intelligence of Your Majesty* all 
the land within the seas is unified and it has [wren divided into corn- 
man defies and prefectures. The royal princes and the meritorious min¬ 
isters have been granted titles and bountifully rewarded from the govern- 
mein: ureasiary, a and it has proved sufficient. When Lhe government 
Institutions have been thus changed and there has been no contrary 
opinion in the empire, it is evidently lhe way to keep peace anti quiet. 
To institute a feudal nobility again would not be advantageous. 

Memorial on the Burning of Boo\$ 

[From Shih ckt m 

tn earlier limes the empire disintegrated and fell into disorder, and no 
one was capable of unifying it. Thereupon the various feudal lords rose 
w power. In their discourses they all praised the [last in order to disparage 
the present and embellished empty words to contuse the truth. Everyone 
cherished his own favorite school of learning and criticized what had 
been instituted by the authorities. But at present Your Majesty possesses 

# Thjt ki, inurat r*f prints] ftohk tide* acaJ bxanu bum * ftti, have r*- 

cninl bcMUnry rwdu Aitil ulane* pun! +mr r.t uia 
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a unified empire, hat regulated the distinction* of black and white, and 
has firmly established for yourself a position of sole supremacy. And yet 
these independent schools, joining with each other, criticize the codes of 
laws and instructions. Hearing of the promulgation of a decree, they 
criticize it, each from the standpoint of his own school. At home they 
disapprove of it in their hearts; going out they criticize it in the thorough¬ 
fare. They seek a reputation bv discrediting their sovereign; they appear 
superior by expressing comfary views, and they lead the lowly multitude 
in the spreading of slander. If such license is not prohibited, the sovereign 
power will decline above anti partisan factions will form below. It would 
be well to prohibit this. 

Your servant suggests that all books in the imperial archives, save the 
memoirs of Clrin, he burned. All persons in die empire, except members 
of the Academy of Learned Scholars, in possession of the Bc/oi^ of Odet, 
the Soci^ of History, and discourses of the hundred philosophers should 
take them to the local governors and have rhern indiscriminately burned. 
Those who dare to talk to each other ahuut the of Odes and the 

Bool{ of History should be executed and their bodies exposed in the 
market place. Anyone referring to the past to criticize die present should, 
together with all memliers of his family, bo put to death. Officials who 
fail to report cases that have come under their attention are equally 
guilty.* After thirty days from the time of issuing the decree, ihose who 
have not destroyed their books are to be branded and sent to build the 
Great Wall Books not to be destroyed will be those on medicine and 
pharmacy, divination by the tortoise and milfoil, and agriculture and 
arboriculture. People wishing lu pursue learning should take the officials 
as their teachers. 

Memorial on Exercising Heathy Censure 
[From Shift cAi. 8y:i5a-iSa| 

The worthy tulcr should be one able to fulfill his kingly duties and em¬ 
ploy the technique of censure. 1 Visited with censure, the ministers dare 

‘TIi* *u««e faun the beginning dl the paragraph to this poiai h»» be«l interred 
fium the ttiller P'err in SAih chi. t-Mjki 

1 Heft n thr cchid du:mr nt tltU mercurial. The Cfei cie* iriw nuv fee liscHf literally 
trasi-ljLPvS lit "intixclurt *ml ptimihmmi / 1 T» rtimt tfac irwkwinlum (mm the icr** ( *l 
oi thi* cumberv ,hit capfei^si. we JSave ni^Hed ■"ecjuur*’' ui & mort contemenL, 

duuRh l«i ccjlmIchE ihnsLfirhmit ihe H»mmkl. 
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not hut exert their ability to the utmost in devotion to their rdcr. When 
the relative positions between minister and ruler arc thus dtlined urn 
mistakably* and the relative dunes beLwcen superior and inferior are 
nude clear, iben none in the empire, whether worthy or unworthy, will 
dare ib otherwise than exert his strength and fulfill his duties in dev*> 
lion to the Tiller. Thus the ruler will by himself control the empire, and 
wtll not be controlled by anyone. Thera he can enjoy himself to the ut¬ 
most. How can a talented and intelligent ruler afford not in pay attention 
to this point? 

Hence. Shen Fu4iai tf has said: "To possess the empire and yet not be 
able to indulge one 1 * own desires is called making a shackles out of the 
empire/ 1 The reason is that j ruler who is uliable to employ censure must 
rnstcad labor himself for the welfare of the frcople as did Yao and Yu, 
Thus it may he said that he makes shackles for himself. Mow. if a ruler 
will not practice die intelligent methods of Shen Fu-hai and Han Fei 
Tzu, or apply the system of censure in order to utilize the empire for his 
own pleasure, but un the contrary purposelessly tortures his body and 
wastes his mind in devotion to the people—then he becomes the slave of 
I he common people instead of the domesticate r of ihe empire. And what 
honor is there in that : When I can make others devote themselves to mc T 
then I am honorable and they arc humble; when l have to devote myself 
to others, then 3 am humble and they arc honorable, Therefore he who 
devotes himself to others is humble, and he to whom others devote them¬ 
selves is hmiurabtc. From antiquity to the present, it has never been 
otherwise. When men of old considered anyone respectable and virtuous, 
it was because he wav honorable; when they considered anyone despicable 
and unworthy* it was because he was bumble. Now, if we siwtuld exalt 
Yao and Yu because they devoted themselves to the empire, then we 
would have missed entirely the reason fur considering men respectable 
and virtuous. This may indeed he called a great misapprehension. Is it 
noi fitting then to speak of it as one 1 * shackles? It is a fouk resulting from 
the failure to exercise censure. 

Hence, Han Fei Tzu has said: "The affectionate mother has spoiled 
children, bin the stern household has no overbearing servants^ [eh. 50J 
And the purpose for saying so is to make certain that punishments are 
applied. 

'A LclaJilE phL.rM.phff. if. $37 mjz. 
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Hence, according 10 ihe laws of Lord Shing lShang Yang]* there was 
corporal punishment for the scattering of ashes in tile streets. Now, the 
scattering of ashes is a small offense, whereas corporal punishment is a 
heavy penalty. Only the intelligent ruler is capable of applying heavy 
o nsurc against a light offense. If a light offense i* censured heavily, one 
can imagine whal will he done against a serious offense! Thus the peo¬ 
ple wilt not dare to violate the laws. . . . 

The fact that intelligent rulers and sage-kings were able for n long time 
in occupy the exalted position, hold great power, and monopolize the 
bench's of the empire is due la nothing other than their being able, on 
'heir own respinsibiiiiy, to exercise censure without neglect and to apply 
severe punishments without fail. It was for this reason that none in the 
empire dared to I* rebellious. If, now, a ruler docs not busy himself With 
what prevents rebellion, but instead engages in the same practices by 
which 'he affectionate mother spoil* her children, indeed he has not un¬ 
derstood the principles of the sages. When one fails to practice the state, 
craft of the sages, what else does he do except make himself the slave of 
the empire* 1 Is this not a pity? 

As a matter of fact, when men who uphold frugality and economy, 
Immunity and righteousness, arc installed in the court, then wild and 
unrest Mined revels are cut short. When ministers given to remonstrati tig 
and lecturing arc admitted to a ruler** side, then abandoned and reckless 
aims become curbed. When the deeds of patriots and martyrs are given 
prominence in the world, then all thought of indulgence and comfort 
has to be abandoned. Therefore the intelligent ruler is one able to keep 
out these three classes of men and to exercise alone the craft of the ruler, 
whereby he keeps his obedient ministers under control and his deaf laws 
in effect. Therefore his person becomes exalted and his power great. All 
talented rulers should be able to oppose ihe world and suppress estab- 
hshed usage, destroying whal they hate and establishing what they desire. 
Thus they may occupy a position of honor and power while they live, and 
receive posthumous titles that bespeak their ability and intelligence after 
they die. So. the intelligent ruler acts on his decisions by himself, and 
none of the authority lies with his ministers. Only thus can he obliterate 
the path of humanity and righteousness, close the mouths of irresponsible 
speakers, ami keep in confinement the deeds of patriots. Stopping the 
avenues of hearing and sight, he sees and hears inwardly by himself. Then 
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from without he cannot be moved by the deeds of humane and righteous 
nidi and patriots; from within he cannot be carried away hy arguments 
of remonstrance and disputation. Therefore be is able to act according to 
his beards desire, and no one dares oppose him. 

Til us only may a ruler be said to have succeeded in understanding the 
craft ofShcn Pu-hai and Han Fti T?u. and in practicing the laws of Lord 
Shang. 1 have never heard of the empire falling into disorder while these 
laws were practiced and this craft understood, Hence* it is said that the 
way of the king is simple and easily mastered* yet only the intelligent 
ruler is able to carry 1 it out. 

Thus only may the exercise of censure be said to be teal, [When the 
exercise of censure is reah| the ministers ivil! be without depravity. When 
the ministers are Without depravity* die empire will be at peace. When ihc 
empire is at peace, its ruler will be venerated and exalted. When the ruler 
is vencfated and exalted, the exercise of censure will be without fail* 
When the exercise of censure is without fail, what is sought for will be 
obtained. When what is sought for is obtained, the state will be wealthy. 
When the state is wealthy, its mkr + a pleasures will be abundant. There* 
£ore f when the craft of exercising censure is instituted, then all Ehat the 
ruler desires is forthcoming. The ministers and people will be so busy 
trying to remedy their faults that they will Juve no time to scheme far 
trouble. 

Thus is the way of the empemr made complete, and thus may the ruler 
be said really to understand the craft between ruler and subject. Though 
Shen Fu-hat and Han Fei Tzu were to return to life, they would have 
nothing to add. 
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Ch'in dynasty. 

Former Han dynasty. 

Reij^n of Kao-tiiL 
Reign of Empress Lii. 

Krign of Emperor Wert, 

Mtmnrijl on encouragement of agriculture by Cb'aa Ts*o. 
Adoption of first eru namt p Chiei^yuan. 

Ketgu of Emperor Wit 

Doctors for the Five Classics appointed. 

Increased use of written cxjjrdtiatbns m selecting ofiktaia. 

Death of Liu An, patron of compilers of ffaui-m T*u, 
Employment of Legalist-minded officials to manage fiscal opera¬ 
tion! of die state. State monopoly of production of iron and salt; 
debased coinage and commercial taxes. 

Campaigns into western regions 
Chined idEiunriir-jiion in north Korea, 

Tung Chung-shu (i79?-t04?) t leading Cuiriueian philosopher* 
Conquest of states of Tarim Bum 

Spj xna Ch'iea (author of Rtc&rdi oj ihc Hutorinn, 
Debate on Salt and Iren, 

Wang Mang regertt. 

Him dyrnuiy, established by usurper Wang Mang. 
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Collation of the Five Classics by Confuoanins in White Tiger 
HalL 

P^in Ku (3^-92) 1 principal compiler of HisttTry of rAe Former Nan 
Dyrtafiy. 

Wang Chung ( 37-97*). Coflfueian rationalist. 

Invention of paper recorded. 

The Five daisies and Analcste engraved fo stone, 

Han emperor deposed- 
Feriod of the Hirer Kingdoms. 









INTRODUCTION 


Though China witnessed periods of imperial splendor under several 
dynasties, we single out the Ch'in (22!-2'>7 b . c .) and Han (202 d . c - a . d . 
220 ) as representing the original “Imperial Age." because in these years 
die basic pattern for succeeding empires was laid out. The rule of the 
Ch'in was short-lived but marked a great turning point in Chinese his¬ 
tory. By this ruling home the country was brought for die first lime under 
a single unified ad ministration, a centralized Mate wielding unprecedented 
power, controlling vast resources, and displaying a magnificence which 
inspired both awe and dread among us subjects. Achieved after years of 
steady, systematic conquest, this empire nevertheless proved an unex¬ 
pected graveyard for the grandiose ambit ions of its masters. Vet when 
the Ch in collapsed suddenly, it left to the House of Han an important 
legacy: the idea of empire and the governmental structure to embody it. 
For almost four centuries under the Han the implications of this great 
fact were to work their way out in all aspects of Chinese life, nm the least 
in the intellectual sphere. It is (his long period of consolidation and co¬ 
ordination which we shall he chiefly concerned with here. Though a 
complex development, dii* process deserves our attention because in 
several fundamental respects It shaped the intellectual tradition of China 
until modern times, and not of China only hut of Korea and Japan .« well. 

The early years of the Han were marked by a lung slow suuggte to re¬ 
cover for the empire the advantages of the harsh unification effected by 
the Ch’in. and to establish them firmly in the pattern of Chinese society. 
The Ch’in had abolished feudalism in one sweeping nmke, yet it arose 
again among the follower* and family of the founder of the Han, whose 
successor* had *0 set about quietly and patiently whittling away a< feudal 
rights and holdings until (hey were finally and for all time reduced to an 
empty formality. The great ivcb of central government, held together by 
the terror of Ch’in’s laws and the personal power of her First Emperor, 
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had quickly dismitgrated with the fall of the dynasty- The Han worked 
gradually to build k up again* unifying, organizing, and standardizing 
the vast area brought under its control. This effort at standardization ex¬ 
tended even to the realm of thought in which again ihc Han succeeded in 
accomplishing, by gradual and peaceful means, what the violent pro¬ 
scriptions of the Ch‘in had failed to secure* 

Reflecting die expanding horizons of the empire was □ broadening of 
intellectual interest and concern with question* of cosmology and the 
natural order. Hsun Tzu in the century before had written: "Heaven 
ope races with constant regularity. It doe* not prevail because of a sage- 
king like Yao, nor docs it cease to prevail because of a tyrant like Chick 
Respond lo it with go**! government and blessings will result; respond 
to it with misgovernmtnt and misfortune will result. 1 " 

It w as thus the duty not only of private thinkers hut of the government 
itself to investigate the natural laws which governed the workings of the 
universe. The conclusions ot the Han philosopher* undoubtedly embraced 
many far-fetched and absurd ideas, as some men of the day were quick to 
point out. Bur taken together they reveal to us the powerful urge in the 
Han to organize all knowledge into a coherent whole, filling in with 
conjecture where necessary. Han thinkers were deeply convinced that 
order existed in all things, in the natural world a* in society. Their con¬ 
stant efforts were bent upon discovering and classifying everything in 
this hierarchic order embracing all creation* “so that / 1 is one work puts 
k* “men may fully understand their whole environment , * . and not be 
startled by strange things * 1 

The Mean (?i) states: “Only he who possesses absolute sincerity can 
give full development lo his nature. Able id give full development to his 
mvn nature, he can give full development to the nature of other men. 
Able to give it* full development to the nature of men, he can give full 
development m ihe nature of all beings; he can assist the transforming 
and nourishing powers of Heaven and earth. Able to assist the trans¬ 
forming and nourishing powers of Heaven and earth, he may with 
Heaven and earth form a triad / 1 

This concept thaL He j vert, earth, and man form an eternal trinity is 
basic in H-m thought, k was first of all the duty .md obligation of man to 
study and comprehend the laws ot Heaven, Heaven in both a religious 
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and a physical sense. Equally strong is the conviction, hardly to be won¬ 
dered at m an agricultural society, that man, and esiiecially the govern¬ 
ment, must attend always to concerns of the earth, particularly to matters 
of irrigation, land usage, Rwxl control, etc. Hid thinkers particularly 
stressed that economic welfare is the basis of popular morality. The scholar 
or sage might deliberately choose to he poor because be has a sense of 
values and will refuse to be rich if he cannot become so by virtuous 
meins. But the masses cannot I* expected to have such a set uf values. 
They desire material wealth and well-being. If they cmnoi acquire them 
justly, they will seek them by unjust means. Therefore the ruler, (he 
enlightened man, must see to it dial the people can provide for their 
needs by just means. The people will follow' profit like water Rowing 
downward; rhey will not so follow virtue. Therefore rhe course of profit 
and the course of virtue must be made identical. This is the reason why 
the government, and eventually the emperor himself, is responsible for 
the moral conduct of the people. U a poor mao steals, it is because he is 
not able to live honestly. This is not his fault but the fault of the eco¬ 
nomic and social systems; hence eventually the fault of the emperor. By 
rectifying these faults, then, the emperor 'transforms" the people, that is, 
makes it possilde for them to be virtuous, 

Confucianism talks a great deal of this duty of ihe government to trans¬ 
form or bring to completion the nature of the people^ in other words, to 
civilize them. The first step in the process is to provide pence and pros- 
^Kiity. The second step is moral training or education. This is dune 
through rites (which include everything from the mutt solemn religious 
ceremonies to the simplest daily courtesies), music (instrumental music, 
mug, and mimic dance), and literature. Rites and music can he ap¬ 
preciated and learned to some extent bv all men, but literature, being a 
long and difficult study, can be pursued thoroughly only by ihe intelligent 
and leisured. The final product of this entire process is the sage, the com¬ 
pletely learned man who, because of his learning, possesses the most acute 
and refined mural sense possible. Ideally, he should be selected to become 
emperor. But since a constant change of rulers would lead to chaos and 
the difficulties in selecting successors would be tix> great, in praetiee the 
dynastic principle of hereditary rukrship is accepted, and the sage takes 
up a position as adviser to the emperor. That is, Lite place of the scholar 
and sage is in government service. He does «m go nut to preaeh in die 
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fields, he does not retire to the wilderness to wort out his personal salva¬ 
tion (unless conditions in the government make it impossible for him 10 
render projier service). He operates through the established machinery of 
the government which has surveillance over the economic, social, and 
spiritual welfare of the nation. 

This is the philosophy of government and human nature developed and 
expounded hy Confudan thinkers. During the Han this class of scholar 
officials grew to a position of dominance over the entire Chinese social 
system, completely replacing the feudal aristocracy of former times. Ally¬ 
ing themselvc* with the imperial system, they succeeded in having Con¬ 
fucianism declared the official suite philosophy and in having a state uni¬ 
versity and system of competitive examination* set up which, in times 
of peace at least* assured the dominant position of the scholars in the 
hureaucraq'n 

Hstin T7Ui the fas her of Han Confucianism, had written: ,J Heaven has 
its seasons* earth its resources, and man his government* This is how man 
is abk to form a triad with Heaven and earth. Lf man neglects his own 
part its this triad and puts all his hope in Heaven and earth with which 
he farms a triad, he is milking □ grave mistake" (chapter 17) , Hjii think¬ 
ers attempted to coordinate what they knew of the "seasons of heaven hh 
(sacrificial rites, astronomy, calendar-construction)i the “resources of 
earth" (economics, agriculture. water-control), and the ^government of 
man + ' into a single comprehensive science. But their rationalistic urge and 
kwe of systematization often drove them further into those realm's which 
H<fin Tzu had warned were unprofitable or dangerous to explore. The 
result was a wealth of far-fetched Eteliefs ami supersthinuit practices* lit 
the course of the dynasty, therefore, other rhbakers appeared who at¬ 
tempted to combat the grosser absurdities of Han thought and redirect 
men's attentions to more appropriately human considerations. 
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Tile downfall of the Chin* more dramatic and sudden even than its rise, 
had a profound effect upon ihc thinking of the Chinese, It proved io their 
satisfaction that terror and strength done could never rule the world. 
Bur the men who wrested from the Chin the vast empire it h:id created 
were not bent simply on restoring the old order of things. 

The aristocratic families of the older feudal states of Chou, which h;id 
hitter!y resisted the expansion of ClTin, were seriously weakened hy the 
Steps the conqueror later took to prevent their again threatening his 
power. The opposition which eventually proved fata! to the Chin dy¬ 
nasty. therefore* came run from the ranks of the old aristocracy but from 
the common people. Chen She. who led the first major revolt against 
Chin rule, was a day laborer in the fields. Liu Chi* the man who finally 
set up the Han dynasty after destroying both the Chin and rival rebel 
factions was likewise uf humble origin, as were must of his comrades 
who fought with him to victory. 



THE HAN REACTION TO CH’IN DESPOTISM 

As commoners under the Chin, these men knew at first hand the suffer¬ 
ing that its harsh rule had brought to the people. They were quiefc. there¬ 
fore. to abolish its more offensive laws and institutions* while leaving 
intact much of the rest of its elaborate machinery of government. Under 
their leadership the new regime of the Han was marked by plebeian 
heartiness and vigor, simplicity and frugality in government* and abhor¬ 
rence nf the Legalist doctrines of the luted Chin. 
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The Faults of Ck'in 

The following excerpt is from the celebrated essay s The Faults of Chin” 
(KuoCA*m h^n), by ihe Han poet and statesman Chia I (201-169 
CliSa | F employing the llond style popular 31 this time, review* the history 
of Ch'irt, and analyses the which ted io it s preetphous downfall. His 

essay* admired as a master piece of rhetoric and reasoning, was copied into 
ihe two great Han historic*, the Shi A chr and Harr thu, and hj* had a far- 
rcaching influence on Chinese political thought. 

[From Shih cAi, 6:41a; Han *Au ji; IVen htum 51] 

Duke Hsiao of Ch + in, relying upon the strength of the Han-ku Pass 1 
and basing himself m the area of Yung-fchou, with his ministers held fast 
to his land and eyed the Hu use of Chou, for he cherished a desire to foil 
up the empire like a mat* to bind into no t the whole world, to bag j! 1 the 
land within the four seas: he had it m his heart to swallow up everythin it 
in the eight directions. At this time he was aided by fihc Legalist[ Lord 
Slung who set up laws for 3 iim, encouraged agriculture and weaving, 
built up the instruments of war, contracted military alliances and at¬ 
tacked the other feudal lords. Thus the men of Ch'in were able with east 
to acquire territory east of the upper reaches of die Yellow Rivet. 

After ihe death of Duke Hsiao, kings Hui-wcis, Wn, cud Cliao-hsian^ 
carried on die undertaking and, following the plans he had Laid, seized 
Han-thung in ihe south and Fa and Shu in die west, acquired rich land 
in the east and strategic areas in the north- The other feudal lords in 
alarm came together in council to devise some plan to weaken Ch'm, 
sparing nothing in gifts of precious bbgetti and rich lands to induce men 
from all over die empire to come and join with them in the Vertical Al¬ 
liance * * - which united all the peoples of the states of Han, Wei, Yen, 
ChU ChT Chao, Sung, Wei, and Chung-sham „ . , With ten limes the 
area of Ch'in and a force of a million soldiers they beat upon the Pass and 
pressed forward to Ch'sn. Ekn ihe men of Ch‘in opened tire Pass and ivem 
out to meet the enemy, and the armies of the nine states were blocked and 

'Th* ctralrp* P±n the him* 5cm£my oi Chin (jn a ihz metropolitan 

■fell ef Cci'jJSjl-an) from tuiicrn Chin*, 
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did not dare to -advance* Chin, wit hoist Wasting a single arrow nr losing 
a single arrowhead; at one Stroke mode trouble for the whole empire. 

With this the Vertical Alliance collapsed* its treaties came 10 naught 
and the various states hastened to present Ch'in with parts of iheir ter¬ 
ritories as bribes for peace* With sis superior strength Gh'iti pressed the 
crumbling forces of is* rivals, pursued those who had fled in defeat* and 
overwhelmed [he army of a million until their shields floated upon a river 
of blood. Following up the advantages of its victory, Chin gained mastery 
(iver ibe empire and divided up the Lind as it saw fit* The powerful states 
begged to submit to its sovereignty and the weak ones paid homage at 
its court. 

Then followed kings Hsiao wen and Chuanghsiang whose reigns were 
short and uneventful* After this the First Emperor arose to carry mi the 
glorious achievements of dx generations. Cracking his long whip, he 
drove the universe before him, swallowing tip the eastern and western 
Chou and overthrowing the feudal lords. He ascended to the highest 
position and ruled the six direct ions* scourging the world with his rod, 
and his might shook the four seas. In the south lie seized die land of 
Yuch and made of it the Cassia Forest and Elephant commanderics, and 
the hundred lords of Yuch bowed their heads, hung haliers from their 
necks, and pleaded for the if lives with die lowest nfficilh of Chin. Then 
he caused Mcnjt Tien to build the Greit Wall and defend the borders, 
driving back the Hsiung-nu over seven hundred It so that the barbarians 
no longer dared to come souih to pasture their horses and their men dared 
nnt take up their bows to avenge their hatred. 

Thereupon he discarded die ways of the former kings and burned the 
writings of rhe hundred schools in order to make the people ignorant. 
He destroyed the major IcirtifkaiioJis o£ the staled assassinated their 
powerful leaders, collected all the arms of the empire, and bad them 
brought to ins capital at Hsicjryjng where the spears and arrowheads 
ivere melted down to make twelve human statues, all in order to weaken 
the people of the empire. After this he ascended and fortified Mourn 
Hua and set up folds along the Yellow River* strengthening the heights 
and precipices overlooking the deep valleys. He garrisoned the strategic 
points with skilled generals and expert bowmen and stationed trusted 
ministers and well trained soldiers 10 guard the land with arms and ques- 
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don all who passed kick ;md forth. When he had thus pacified The em¬ 
pire. die First Emperor believed m his heart that with the strength of his 
capital within the Pass and his walls uf metal extending a thousand miles, 
he had established n rule that would be enjoyed by his descendants for 
ten thou kind generations. 

For a while after the death of the First Emperor the memory of his 
might continued to awe the common people. Yet Ch'en She, born in a 
humble hul with tiny windows and war tic door, a day laborer in the fields 
and a garrison conscript, whose ahititles could not match even the average, 
who had neither the wonh of Confucius and Mu Yzu nor the wealth of 
T'afi Chu or I Tun, stepped from the ranks of (he common soldiery rose- 
up from die paths of the fields and led a band of some hundred poor, 
weary uoops in revolt against the Chin. They cue down trees to mike 
their weapons* raised their Ifogs on garden poles, and the whole world in 
answer gathered about them like a great cloud, brought them provisions, 
and followed after them as shadow* follow a form, In the end the leaders 
of the entire east rose up together and destroyed the House of Chin. 

How the empire of Chin at ihis time was by no means small or feeble. 
[<s base in Yung-chou. its stronghold within the Pass, was ihe same as 
liefore. The position of Ch’en She could not compare in dignity with 
the lords of (!h'i. Yen, Chao., Man, Wei. Sung, and Chung-shnOr The 
Weapons which he improvised of hoes and tree branches could not match 
the sharpness of spears and batik pikes; his IlilJu liarsd of garrisoEi con¬ 
scripts was nothing beside the armies of the nine states; his plots and 
stratagems, his methods of warfare were far inferior to those of the men 
of earlier times. And yet Chen She succeeded in his undertaking where 
they bad failed. Why was this, when in ability, size, power and strength 
his forces came nowhere near those of the state-? of the east that had 
formerly opposed Ch in" Ch in, beginning with nil insignificant amount 
of territory, reached the power of a great state and for a hundred years 
made all rhe nrher great lords pay homage to it. Yet after it had become 
master of the whole empire and established itself within the fastness of 
the Fass. a single commoner opposed it and its ancestral temples toppled, 
its ruler died by the hands of men, and it became thr laughing stock of 
tilt world. Why? Because it failed To rule with humanity and righteous¬ 
ness and U> realize that the power to aiuck and the power to retain what 
one has thereby won are mt the same, 
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fht Rebellion of Ch’en She and Wu Kstang 

This description ot the beginning ot t he first major revait against the Ch’in 
dynasty is (aken from the biographies of its leader^ Ch'cn She and Wu 
Kiiang, in ihe ShtA ehi and lUn thu . It clearly illustrates Slow the severiiy t>^ 
the Ch in laws and institutions drove: its people to such desperation that re¬ 
volt became the only hope of survival 
[From Han *hu ¥ 31: la-ib) 

When Ch en She was young he was erne day working in the fields with 
die other hired men. Suddenly he stopped his plowing and went and 
stood nn a hillock, wearing a look of profound discontent. Alter a long 
while he announced: hi lf 1 become rich and famous I will not forget tht 
rest of you!' 1 

The other farm hands laughed and answered; “You are nothing but a 
hired laborer. How could you ever become rich and famous ?” 

Ch en She gave a great sigh, "Oh wdJ/' he said, *htw could you little 
sparrows be expected to understand the ambitions. of a swan!" 

In 1 he 71 h month of the first year of the reign of the Second Empetnr 
[2:19 iu:.| ihe poor [people of she village were sent to garrison Yu yang, a 
force of nine hundred men. But when they got as far is the district of ihe 
Great Swamp in Ch'k they encoinrttcncd heavy rain and the road became 
impotidble « chrtt ii was evident that they would not reach thesr destina¬ 
tion on time. According to the law* men who foiled to arrive at the ap- 
[Kiintcd time were executed. Ch en She and Wu Kuang plotted together, 
saving* |J If we try to run away we will die. and if we start a revolt we will 
likewise die. Since we die in either ease* would it not be better 10 die 
fighting for a kingdom 3+> . . . When the officer in command of the 
group was drunk. Wu Ruang made a poini of openly announcing several 
limes that he was going to run away. In this way Wu K Liang hoped to 
arouse the commander's anger, get him to punish him. and so stir up the 
men s ire and resentment. As Wu Kuang had expected, the commander 
began to beat him, when his sword slipped out of Us scabbard. Wu Kuang 
sprang up, seized the sword, and killed the commander. Ch'eri She 
rushed to hi* assistance and they proceeded to kill the other two com¬ 
manding officers as well. Then they called together all the men of the 
group and announced; "Because of the rain which we encountered, we 
cannot reach our rendezvous on time. And anyone who misses a rendez- 
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vous has till heat! cut off I Even if you should somehow escape with your 
head*, six or seven out of every ten uf you are bound to die in e be course 
of garrison duty. Now, my brave fellows, if you are unwilling to die, we 
have nothing more to say. Bin if you would nsk death, then lei us risk a 
tor the sake of fame and glory I Kings and nobles, generals and ministers 
—such men are made 3 not born!” The men all answered, "We arc with 
you!" 

The Rite of Un Chi, Founder of ike Hun 

Liu Chi* like Chen She. wa$ a man p£ humble bsrth who formed 2 small 
baud of adventurers and pppo^-d Chin rale. When his torces grew tp a 
sizeable army* he entered inlo an agr cement with other re be! group!; that 
whoever reached the capital area of Chin* Kuun-dumg or the land "within 
the Pass/' should become it* ruler. In inj m.e, LJu Chi succeeded in fighting 
his way u> the capital city of HvLen-yang and the Chin dynasty eamr 10 an 
end At fhL time he hsued tnv famous three-article code (ten chaocleri in 
Chinese) to replace the elaborate legal code of Ch in. Though when the 
dynasty got on its feet a more elaborate set of laws had to be worked nut n 
this three-article code has often been held up as an example uf the simplicity 
and leniency o; e:irly Hun government, The traiuhfjons are Lorn the biog- 
raphy of Liu Chi, the hl Airmail of Emperor Kao^ti FP ■(his posthumous title) 
in the Shift ehi, Liu Chi’s various titles hive been omitted Eor ihe sake of 
cktrity* 

[From Skifi rAf* S-i^a-itib] 

The army of Liu Chi finally reached Pa-shang Jnear ihe ca petal] ahead 
of the other lords. The King of Chiu, Tzu-ying [third ruler of the ClVin 
dynasty wins had abandoned the title - if Emperor] came in a plain car¬ 
riage drawn by a white horse ™ with a rope about his neck and stirrendered 
the imperial stab and credentials by the side of Brier Road* Some ot the 
generals asked that he be executed, but Liu Chi replied: , . . +l li h bad 
luck to kill those who have already surrendered/ and with this he turned 
the King of Chin over to ihe officials. Then, he proceeded wen and 
entered Htienpng + . . where he seeded up the storehouses containing 
Chlnb treasures and wealth and returned to his encampment at Pa 
sh.mg. There he summoned aU the distinguished aisd powerful men of 
the prefectures and addressed them: 

"Gentlemen* for a long time you have suffered beneath the harsh laws 

* White ti ibc iOOktf n 1 i>vir n i 11 ir. 
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of Ch'in, Those who criticized the guvcmjmc tu w ere wiped nut along 
%vith their & milieu; those who gathered uj talk in private were executed 
in the market plane. 1 and the other lords hnvt made an Agreement that 
he who firs* enters the Pass shall role over the area within. Accordingly 
1 am now king of ihk territory of Kuaffi-chung. I hereby promise you a 
code of laws amsistuig of three articles only: j) he who kills anyone 
shall eh (Ter death; 2 } he who wounds another or steal? .dull he punched 
according ecp the gravity of the offense; %} for the rest I abolish all the laws 
of Ch'in, Let the officials and people remain undisturbed as before. 1 have 
come only to save you from injury, not to exploit or oppress you. There¬ 
fore do not be afraid f The reason I have returned to Pa-shang ^ simply 
to wan for the other lords so that when they arrive we may settle the 
Agreement/* He sent men to go with the Ch'in officials and publish this 
proclamation in the preftcuual villages and towns. The people of Chan 
were overjoyed and hastened w ith cattle, -sheep, wine, and food to present 
to the soldiers, hue Liu Chi declined ill such gifts* saying: “There is 
plenty oE grain in the granaries. 1 do not wish to be a burden to the 
people. 11 With this she people were more joyful than ever and theif only 
fear was that Liu Chi would not become the Kang of Ch'in. 


Uh Chi Becomes the First Emperor of the Han Dynasty 

To insure the loyalty of his comrades and supporters* L'lu Chi was obliged 
to Imnd out rides anti hefs 10 them as his conquest advanced. In 2*2 n.c,, 
when hb: final success scccneiJ aiiure^ they in tutu urged him ip assume the 
old Ch'in tide of Exalted Emperor, arguing that Lf he failed [o do so ihcir 
own titles would an k authority. Like Caesar he modestly declined thiee 
times heiojc accepting. 

[From Shih chi F $:i&li] 

The fords and generals all joined in begging Liu Chi to lake the title of 
Halted Emperor but he s.iid; "I have heard that the position of emperor 
may go only to a worthy man; it cannot l>r claimed by empty words and 
vain talk. I do not dare to accept such a position/' Then the courtiers all 
replied: "Qur ^rcai king has risen from the humblest beginnings to 
punish the wicked and violent and bring peace to all within [lie four 
seas, To those who have achieved merit he has accordingly parcelled out 
land And enfeoffed them as kings and peers. If nur king dr ten. not assume 
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the supreme title, then nil our titles also will he called into doubt. On pain 
of death we urge our request!" Liu Chi declined three times and ihcn p 
seeing that fie could do no more, said: “Jf you, my lords, nil consider it a 
good thing, ihen it must he 10 the good o£ the country/" 


THE THEORETICAL BASIS OF THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTION 

The Ch'in dynasty had worked out many of the practical problems of 
bureaucratic organization and administration necessary for the govern¬ 
ment of a vast empire the size of China. The early Han rulers* while 
simplifying the Segal system and reintroducing a limited feudalism* were 
careful to keep most of this bureaucratic machinery intact* But since the 
Gh T in rulers hud based their regime upon the now discredited doctrines 
of Legalism, it wast necessary fur Han thinkers to work out n new phi I* 
osophkal interpretation and justification for the emperor system. -So suc¬ 
cessful were they at this task that their theories remained the avowed bast* 
of the Chinese imperial institution until us abolition at the beginning oE 
lhe present century. This concept of empire and the function of the ruler* 
magnificently comprehensive and, in contrast 10 the cynicism of Legalist 
thought, expressed in ihe bfiicsi moral terms, constitut.es one oi die great 
achievements of Chinese thought. 

The early Han was a time of philosophical synthesis. It is difficult to 
apply old labels tu the thinker* of this period* whose ideas arc drawn 
from several of the earlier philosophical schools. In the pages that follow, 
therefore, we shall make no attempt tu deal with Han thought in terms 
of individual schools, but describe instead the synthesis ihat formed the 
orthodox theory of Hau rule* largely Cottfucian in inspiration but con¬ 
taining significant dements borrowed from Taoism* yin-yang thought, 
and even Legalism. 

Hie rule of the First Emperor of the Ch in had been characterized by 
furious regulation of all spheres of national life and the exercise of un¬ 
limited autocratic power, Han political theorist*, reacting against this 
situation, favored a government based upon laissez-faire, or "non Action" 
as it was expressed* and the delegation of authority. Adroitly surrounding 
ihe imperial person with an aura of divine mystery, they urged that the 
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niter must not tremble himself about specific decisions and actions of 
government* but leave all such mutters to the cane of his ministers who 
were selected, theoretically at least* on the basis of virtue and ability alone. 
Thus they hoped to forestall the reappearance of the "cult of the in¬ 
dividual" ihat had flourished under the Ch'in. To support this view they 
stressed the importance of timeliness and flexibility in government. The 
emperor at the trip of the vast pyramid of government might remain in¬ 
flexibly faithful to certain basic principles of rule. But the formulation and 
implementation of specific measures must be a day-to-day process ear¬ 
ned out by officials personally familiar with the situation. Neither Legalist 
absolutism* as expressed in the rule of rigid and uniform law* nor old- 
fashioned Confucianism, dinging tcnackiush to the institutions of the 
past* were acceptable in this new age. Government, though adhering to 
certain enduring values* must ndjust to the times. 

’Hiis interpretation of the duties of the ruler, in w hich the emperor was 
in effect 'kicked upstairs” in order to create greater freedom and au¬ 
thority for his ministers, did much to limit the theoretically absolute 
power of the monarch and assure ihir, though hereditary tig hi mighE 
place an evil or incompetent ruler upon the throne, the government of 
the nation should nut be entirely the victim of bis whim. Yet like all 
political theories, its success was not unqualified. Strong-willed emperors 
such as Emperor Wu managed to break the power of the ministers and 
rule directly, while weak-willed ones tended to become virtual prisoners 
of their own bureaucracy* 


The Quirt tide of the Ruhr and the Delegation of Power 

The following selections arc from the two most important philosophical 
works of the early Han, the Hupturn Tzu and the Ch*un<h'iu fan-tu. The 
Hnai-nan Tztt is a collect ion of essays written or comps Led hy scholar* al ibe 
court of Liu An (dL 122 bjc.), Prince of Huai-nan and gondtem of Kaolsu, 
the nrrt emperor of the Han. Though largely Taoist in inspiration, the work 
includes borrowings from other schools and represents an attempt at a syn 
thesis of ear tier thought- The Ck'nn-ek*m fan-in or Deep Significunee of the 
Spring and Autumn Annuls by the famous Contudim scholar Tung Cbung- 
sho (lyqi-ioif? n.c.) is likewise a series of short essays on problems of 
cosmology and political philosophy and was of great importance in the formu¬ 
lation of Han Conluctan theory. 
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[Ffcm HuM-n#n Tzu, tgta* Gb-7a] 

The craft of the ruler consists in disposing nf affairs without action and 
issuing orders without speaking. The ruler remains still and pure iviih- 
out moving* impartial without wavering. Compliantly he delegates af¬ 
fairs to his rmhordinates and without troubling himself exacts success from 
them. Thus though he has his plans in his mind, he allows Ins counselors 
to proclaim them; though his mouth can speak, he allows his administra¬ 
tors (0 Lilk for him; though his Sect can walk, he lets his ministers leads 
and though he has cars to hear, he permits the officials to remonstrate 
vvitb him. Thus among his policies are none that fail and among his 
plans none that go awry. * . * When the ruler gives ear to affairs of 
government he is pure and enlightened and without delusion. His mind 
is empty and his will weak- Therefore his ministers gather about to assist 
and counsel him* and whether they be stupid or wise, worthy or un¬ 
worthy, there are none who do not exhaust their talents foe him. Only 
then may he proclaim the rites that will be she baas of his rule. Thus he 
rides upon ilie power of the multitude as though it were his carriage* 
drives the wisdom of the multitude as though u were his horse* and 
though he traverse dark plains and steep roads, he will never go astray. 
The ruler nf men hides himself Sar away in the depths to avoid lie.it and 
dampness, dwells behind many closed doors to escape rebels and evil* 
doers. He knows neither the shape oj the villages about him nor the form 
of the hills and Likes far away. Beyond his eurtains-of-staie his eyes sec 
no farther than ten h r his ears hear nn more than a hundred paces, and 
yet there is nothing In the whole world thill he does not comprehend* fur 
those who come to report to him arc many, and those who survey for 
him arc numerous. 

[From Tung Cbung-shu, Cb r nn-ch r iu Sec. 18* 6:^b~6a | 

Heaven holds its place on high and sends down its blessings, hides its 
form and shows forth its light. Because it holds a high position it is 
estalled and because It sends down blessings it is benevolent {/e*). Because 
ii hides its form it is holy and because it shows its lighi it is bright, Thus 
to hold an exalted position and practice brnevolencc, to hide ones boli- 
ness and show forth light, is the way of Heaven. Therefore, he who acts 
as the ruler of men imitates HeavcrTi way, within hiding himself far 
from the world m that he may be holy, and abroad observing widely that 
he may be enlightened. He employs a host of worthy men that he may 
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era joy success, but docs not weary himself with the conduct of affairs that 
he may remain exalted. Loving all creatures, he does not reward in joy or 
punish an anger, and thereby he may be benevolent. Therefore he who is 
the ruler of men tikes nonaccion as his way and considers impartiality as 
his treasure. He sits upon the throne of noiiaction and rides upon the 
perfection of his officials. Hie Iwt do not move but are led by liis min¬ 
ister^ his mouth utters no word hut his chamber hi ns speak hb praises; 
his mind does not scheme hut Iris ministers effect what is proper. There¬ 
fore no «ne sees him aa ;ind yet he achieves success. This is how the ruler 
imitates the ways of Heaven, 


Political Relativism tmd the Importance of Timeliness 
[From Ifuai-iuxm Tzu t 

If the institutions of the ftirmcr kingi arc not suitable! they should be 
abolished; if the practices of hter ages arc good, they should fcte en¬ 
couraged. Rites and music have never had any constant form. Therefore 
the sage governs rite* and music rather than being governed by them. 
There is one constant principle m ruling a nation* and that is id consider 
the ivelLbekg of the people as fundamental* There is out thing that i% 
unchanging in theories of government, and that is that the execution of 
orders is primary. If one benefits die people one need not necessarily copy 
antiquity; if one accords with the situation of the times one need not in¬ 
variably follow old practices. In ihc decline nE ihe Hri.i and Shatig tile 
Laws ivere not changed* and yet the dynasties perished; the founders of 
ihc Three Dynasties did not all copy their predecessors, and yet they be¬ 
came kings. Therefore* under die rule of a sage the bws change wiih 
the times and the rites are adapted to papular usage. As clothing and 
uiensib muse be fitted to their functions, so bws and institutions must 
accord with what is proper for the time. Therefore, there is nothing con- 
dcmnnble about modifying ancient ways, and nothing praiseworthy in 
adhering to fixed principles. Though the hundred rivers rise from dif¬ 
ferent sources they all find thtur destination in the sea; though the hun¬ 
dred schools of philosophy teach different methods, they all seek the 
ordering of the state. . . * 

A dynasty periodically changes its master; a state often changes its 
ruler. Each man as he comes to the throne follow's his own likes and 
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dislikes and each uses his power lo satisfy hit own whims and desires. If 
he would attempt with one fixed system of rues and one fixed jce of laws 
10 follow the times and accord with such changes, it is clear that he could 
never main Lain his authority. Therefore die basis of the sage's actions is 
called the Way, but his actions themselves are called atTajrs. . . , The Way 
is like a hell or a chiming stone which lias one immutable tone, but. affairs 
are like harps and lyres which change iheir tones each lime they are 
tuned. In like manner institutions and riles are hut tnuL for governing 
men, not the reasons behind govern mem. Let humanity be the warp and 
righteousness the woof, for these ire things that never change in a thou¬ 
sand generations. Then if one considers ihe ahiliiies of liis men and notes 
the exigencies of the times, lie may change his ways every day without 
harm. Why must there lie any immuiahte taws in the world? He who 
accords with the situation of rhe times, follows the principles of human 
nature, and harmonics with Heaven, earth, and the spirits, may thereby 
achieve a |usl rule. 


THE MORAL LEADERSHIP OF THE EMPEROR 

It should not Ik supposed an the basis of the selections above, however, 
that the Chinese emperor was expected to be a passive figurehead seated 
ar the apex of a government in which all actual power was wielded by hi* 
officials. In the syncretic view of the ruler as at once exahed above worldly 
affairs (the Taoist conception) and yet responsible for the welfare of his 
subjects (the Ikmfucun doctrine), there was a conflict not easily resolved. 
Although Tung Chungshti, as we have seen above, at times declared that 
the ruler should adhere to j polity of nonunion, as other times he urged 
him m lake a very active and fKrsonal interest in the direction of national 
life Indeed, the emperor in Han though) was far more than the chief 
officer nf a bureaucratic organization, hie was the living representative 
of live whole hierarchical order of mankind, itself .t reflection of the 
larger order of the universe Since Heaven, earth, and man join in Chi¬ 
nese thought to form an inseparable triad, so the emperor, the head of the 
'bird member, is responsible for keeping mankind in iutrmmy with 
the ochct members, and of raising all men by the power of his govern¬ 
ment to the fulfillment of their true human dignity. 
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The primary instrument by which the ruler accomplishes this exalted 
task is moral suasion. While delegating the direction of daily affairs to 
his officials, the ruler is responsible for setting a perfect moral example 
for them and for his people so that ail will Ijc swayed by the power of bis 
goodness and irresistibly drawn to rhe practice of virtue. In order to reach 
and be known to his subjects, this goodness and virtue of the ruler arc 
given concrete embodiment in rites anti music. IE the people are properly 
exposed tr> the civilizing influences of riles and music, the Han ihinkers 
insist, they cannot fail eo be educated and transformed. 

Ch'in Legalist theory had attempted to set up a complex and ip flexible 
vc[ of laws and regulations to govern the entire economic, social, and 
political life of the runotL Han political theorists, uiidef ConfvkMU in¬ 
fluence, desired to substitute education and moral sunsson for tins system 
of laws. But the sphere of the rtilcr + s activities was 10 1st no less broad 
than under Legalism. Upon the government, and eventually upon die 
emperor himself, tested rhe responsibility for the economic well-being, 
education* and moral perfection of every individual in the state. 

The Moral Power of I he Ruler 
[From HuJi nan Tsa r tjrflV^a] 

The power to achieve success or failure lies with the ruler. It the 
measuring-line is true,, then the wood will be straight, not because one 
makes a special effort, hut because th.it which it is "ruled 11 by makes ir 
so. In the same wav if rhe rultr is sincere and upright, then honest officials 
will serve in hi$ government and scoundrels will gu into hiding, but if 
the ruler is not upright then evil men will have their way and loval men 
will retire to seclusion. Why U it that [ieoplc often scratch melons or 
gourde with their fingernails, but never scratch stone* or Jewels : Because 
no matter how hard they scratch stones or Jewels they can never make an 
impression. In the same way if the ruler can be made lo adhere to right, 
maintain fairness, and fnllow a measuring-line, as it ’.vert, in measuring 
high and low, then even though his ministers come to him with evil 
designs it will be the same as dashing eggs against i rock or throwing 
fire into water. King Ling loved slim waists and alt the women went on 
diets and starved them selves. The King nJ: Yiieh admired bravery and 
all the men outdid each other m dangerous feats defying death. From ibis 
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wc may see that he who wields authority can change the customs and 
transform the manners of his people. 

TUNG CHUNG+SHU 

The Threefold Obligations of the Ruhr 

[From Ch'ttn-ck'iti fan In, See. 19, 6:73-83] 

The ruler is the basis of the state* In administering the statCn nothing is 
more effective for educating the people than reverence tor the basis. If 
the basis is revered then the ruler may transform the people as though by 
supemaioral jwjwer, but if the basis is not revered then die ruler will 
Lave nothing by which to lead his people. Then though he employ harsh 
penal lies and severe punishments the people will nor follow him. This is 
to drive the state to ruin, and [here is no greater disaster. What do we 
mean by the basis? Heaven, earth, and man arc the basil nf all creatures. 
Heaven gives them birth, earth nourishes them, and man brings them to 
completion* Heaven provides them at birth with a sense of filial and 
brotherly love, earth nourishes them with clothing and food, and man 
completes them with rites and music. The three act together as hands and 
feet join to complete the body and none can be dispensed with. . . * If 
all three arc lacking, thcfi the people will become like deer, each person 
following his own desires, each family possessing its own ways. Fathers 
cannot employ their sons nor rulers their ministers, and though there be 
walls and battlement* they will be called an ' empty city." Then will the 
ruler he down with a clod iif earth for a pillow T No one menacing him, 
he will endanger himself; no one destroying him, he will destroy him- 
self. This is called 3 spontaneous punishment, and when it descends, 
though he hide in hails of encircling stone or barricade himself behind 
steep defiles, he can never escape. But the enlightened .md worthy ruler, 
being of good faith* is strictly attentive to the three bases. His sacrifices 
arc conducted with utmost reverence; he makes offerings to and serves 
His ancestors; he advances brotherly affection and encourages filial con¬ 
duct. In this way he serves the hisis of Heaven. He personally grasps the 
plow handle and plows a furrow, plucks the mulberry himself and feeds 
the silkworms , 11 breaks new ground to increase rhe grain supply and 
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opens the way for a sufficiency of clothing and food. In this way he serves 
the basis of earth. He sets up schools for she noblca and in the towns and 
villages to teach filial piety and brotherly affection, reverence and humility. 
He enlightens the people with education and moves them with ntes and 
music* Thus he serves the basis of man. If he rightly serve* these three* 
then the people will be like sons and brothers, not daring to lie u n submit 
rive* They will regard their country as a father or a mother, not waiting 
for favor* to love it nor for coercion to serve Jt, and though they dwell in 
fields and camp beneath the sky they will count themselves more fortunate 
than if they lived in palaces. Then will the rukr go to nest on a secure 
pillow. Though none aLd him he will grow mighty of himself, though 
none pacify his kingdom |>eaec will come of its own. This is called a 
spontaneous reward, and when it ionics, though he relinquish his throne, 
give up hi* kingdom and depart, the people whit take up their children 
on their backs* follow him* and keep him as their lord, so chat he can 
never leave them. 

Hoti/ the Way of the King Joins the Trinity 

In the follow kg selections Tung Chung shu likens the task of the ruler in 
nourishing and perfecting the people to ihe nourishing activities ol the divine 
and natural worlds* returning always lo the conception of the triad of 
Heaven, earth and man, 

[From Ckun-cii iu fanta, Sec. 4J T irp-b; Sec. 44, ii:tib-yb] 

Those who in ancient times invented writing drew three lines and con¬ 
nected them through the middle, calling the character ‘'king' ,h 1 A J. The 
three lines are Heaven* earth, and man, and that which passes through the 
middle joins the principles of all three* Occupying the center of Heaven, 
earth, and man, passing through and joining all three—if he is not a king, 
who can do this? 

Thus the king is hut rhe executor of Heaven. He regulates its seasons 
and brings them to completion. He patterns his actions on its commands 
and causes die people to follow them. When he would begin some enter¬ 
prise* he observes its numerical laws. He follows its ways in creating his 
laws, observes its will* and brings all to rest in humanity. The highest 
humanity rests with Heaven* for Heaven is humaneness itself. It shelters 
and sustains all creatures. It transforms them and brings them to birth. 
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It nourishes ami completes them. Its works never cease; they end and 
then begin again, and the fruits of all its labors it gives to rhe service of 
mankind. He who lonks into the will of Heaven must perceive its endless 
and inexhaustible humaneness. 

Since man receives his life from Heaven, he must also take from 
Heaven its humaneness and himself be humane. Therefore he reveres 
Heaven and knows the affections of father and son. brother and brother: 
he has a heart of trust and faithfulness, compassion and mercy; he is 
capable of acts of decorum and righteousness, modesty and humility; he 
can fudge between right and wrong, between what accords with and what 
violates duty. His sense of moral order is brilliant and deep, his under¬ 
standing great, encompassing all things. 

Only the way of man can form a triad with Heaven. Heaven’s will is 
constantly to love and benefit, its business to nourish and bring to age, 
and spring and autumn, winter and summer arc all the instruments of its 
will.The will of the king likewise is to love and benefit the world, and bis 
business to bring peace and joy to his time; and bis love and hale, his toy 
and anger, are bis instruments. The loves and hates, joys and angers of 
the king arc no more than rhe spring and summer, autumn and winter, 
of Heaven. It is by mild or cool, hot or cold, weather that all things are 
transformed and brought to fruition, If Heaven puts forth these in the 
proper seavun, then the year will be a ripe one; but if the weather is un¬ 
seasonable. the year will be lean. In the same way if the ruler of men 
exercise; his love and hate, his joy and anger, in accordance wiih right¬ 
eousness. then the age will be well governed; but if unrighteously, then 
the age will he in confusion. 1 bus we know that the art of governing well 
and bringing about a ripe year are the same; that the principle behind a 
chaotic age and a lean year is identical. So we sec that the principles of 
mankind correspond to the way of Heaven. fSec. 44. nrfjb-ybj 

The cool and mild, the cold and hnt seasons of Heaven are actually 
one and the same with man's emotions of contentment and anger, sor¬ 
row and joy. . . , These four temperaments arc shared with Heaven and 
man alike, and are not something engendered by man alone. Therefore 
man can regulate his enmtions, but he cannot extinguish them. If lie 
regulates them, they will follow wirh what is right, but if he attempts to 
suppress them disorder will result. . . , 

The spirit of spring is loving, of autumn, stern, of summer, joyous, 
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and of winter, sad> * . . Therefore the breath of spring is mild* for 
Heaven is loving and begets life. The brtnlh of summer is warm, and 
Heaven makes gkd and nourishes. The breath of autumn is cool, jnd 
so Heaven is stern and brings ah in fruition. The breath of winter is 
cold, and Heaven grieves and lays all to rest. Spring presides over binb, 
summer 1 overgrowth, autumn over the gathering in. and winter over the 
storing away, [See. 4j. Hi^-b] 

The ruler holds the position of life and death over men; together with 
Heaven he holds the power of change and; loins formation. There is no 
creature that does not respond 10 the changes of Heaven. The changes of 
Heaven arid earth are like the four seasons. When the wind of their love 
blows* then the air will be mi hi and the world team with life, hut when 
the winds of their disfavor come forth, the air will be cold and alt tilings 
die. When they art joyous the skies arc warm and all things grow and 
flourish* hut Erom their wrath comes; the chill wind and all is frozen and 
shut up, 

The ruler of men uses his love and hate, his joy and anger 10 change 
and reform the customs of men, as Heaven employs warm and cool* 
cold and hot weather to transform the grass and trees. If joy and anger 
are seasonably applied* then the year will be prosperous^ but if they are 
used wrongly and out of season, the year will fad. Heaven, earth, and 
man are one, and therefore the passions □£ man are one with the seasons 
of Heaven. So the time and place for each must be considered. If Heaven 
produces heal in the time for co]d h or cnld in the season of heat, then the 
year must be bad, while if the ruler manifests anger when joy would be 
appropriate, ot joy where anger is needed, then the age must foil Into 
chaos. 

Therefore the great concern of the ruler lies in diligently watching over 
and guarding his heart, that his loves and hates* his angers and joys may 
be displayed m accordance wji'h right, as the mild and cool, the cold and 
hot weather come forth in proper season, If the ruler constantly practices 
this without error, then his emotions will never he at fault, as spring and 
autumn, winter and summer arc never nut of order. Then may he form a 
trinity with Heaven and earth. If he holds these four passions deep within 
him and docs not allow them recklessly to come forth, then may he be 
called the equal of Heaven. [Sec. 4^, mSb-^b] 
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Human Nature and Education 

Mencius Lid <k dared that the nature of mart ia origins I! v good. Hwjn Tzu 
that it is originally bad. Tung Chung-dm, the brat major Cenfucian thinker 
to follow these nten, a!tempted to ciTen .1 tomptotnise between the two op. 
posing view*, teaching that the original nature of man possesses the poten¬ 
tiality ior good hut is not yet actually good. To achieve actual goodness it 
must await the transforming and civilizing influence of the ruler's teachings. 
Thus Tung Cluing-shu'* doctrine ot human nature became one of the corner¬ 
stones supporting tile exalted Han poneept of the dignity and responsibility 
of the emjterm-. Indeed hi Tung himself writes in a rebuttal of Mencius' 
view 1 : "Jf ihe nature 01 all men were already good, then what would be left 
for the king to do when hr assumed his calling?" 

[Emm Ck'tm-eh'iti ftsn-lu. See. 35, totja-jbJ 

|w discovering the truth about things there is no better way than to 
begin with names, Names show up truth and falsehood as a meastiring- 
liiw shows up emokttl and straight. If one inquires into the truth of a 
name and observes whether ii is appropriate or not, then there will be no 
deception over the disposition of truth, Nowaday* there is considerable 
ignorance nn die question of human nature and theorists fail to agree. 
Why do they not try reluming to the word "nature" itself? Does not the 
word “nature" (hting) mean “bitth" (sAeng), that which one is born 
with?* The properties endowed Sjxmtancouslj at birth arc called the 
nature. The nature is the basic substance. Can the word "good," ive in- 
quire, be applied Hi the basic substance of the nature? No. it cannot, 
Therefore the nature may be compared to growing rice, and goodness to 
refined rice. Refined rice is produced from raw rice, yet unrefined rice does 
not necessarily all become refined Goodness comes from the nature of 
man, yet all natures do not necessarily become good. Goodness, like the 
refined rice, 11 the result of mans activities in continuing and completing 
Heaven’s work; it is not actually existent in what Heaven itself has pro- 
dmred. Heaven acts to a certain degree and then ceases, and what has been 
created thus far is called the heavenly nature; beyond this point is called 

'Tim* 1. min# * M>ifire Cliira%e l?pr of imumcm, thai tool u|nn ihe umioed 
:ll “ n ljcl * rrh tfurjan-, uf uanljr pmmuwi.nhn, Sadi -'jiunf," » we thould tall 
ihcrn, are intended to he taken tn all 
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the work of man. This work lies outside of the nature* and yet by it the 
nature is inevitably brought to the practice of virtue. The word "peo¬ 
ple" (mm) b taken from the word “sleep" (mirjg) t r + , 

The nature may be compared to the eyes, In sleep the eyes arc shut and 
there is darkness; they must await the wakening before they can see. At 
this time it may be said that they have the potential disposition to see, 
hut it cannot be laid that: they see. Now the nature of all people has this 
potential disposition, hut n is not yet awakened; it is as though it were 
asleep and awaiting the wakening. If ii receives education, it may after¬ 
ward* become good. Jn this condition of being not yet awakened it can 
be said to have the potential disposition for goodness, but it cannnt be 
said to be good, . . . Heaven tagtts the people; thdr nature is that of 
potential good, but bus not yet become actual good. For tliis Fenson it 
sets up the king to make real their goodness. Tins is the will of Heaven, 
From Heaven the people receive their (^tentLilly good nature, and from 
the king the education which completes it. It is the duty nnd function 
of the king to submit to the will of Heaven, and thus to bring to com¬ 
pletion the nature of the people. 


Rites, Music, and Moratii y 

Music, which originally designated 3 fairly elaborate performance consisting 
of instrumental music, singing, and dancing, had from early times been re¬ 
garded as potentially ot great moral benebt or harm. Hsiin Tzu and his 
follower* in the Han developed this idea into an elaborate theory ot the nature 
and function of music. By seeing that people listened to the proper musk, the 
ruler could cultivate moral virtue in his people and bring happiness lo his 
kingdom. Musk and ritual* therefore. were ihe means by which the sovereign, 
fulfilling his sacred duly as she heavenEy nrdfltned ruler, transformed and 
brought to eompklikn the nature ot his people. 

The following passages are from the essay on musk in the Baoi( Rita 
which expresses the theory of music and ritual so important in this period. 

| From Lt chi\ See, 19) 

All musical tones arise from the human ban when it is moved by ex¬ 
ternal things. Moving in response m external things* it gives form to 
its movement in sound. These sounds blend and answer each other, pro¬ 
ducing modubitfom, and from these modulations come patterns which 
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form modes. When these modes are combined in ,1 pleasing way and 
ihe shields and axes of the war dance, the feathers and pennants of the 
civil dance ate added, we have what is called music. Music Ls produced 
by tones and based upon die response of the human heart to external 
things, 1 hu* when the heart is moved to contentment, its sound is broad 
and slow; when to joy, it is ebullient and free; when to anger, coarse 
and shrill; when to reverence, direct and austere: and when to love, har¬ 
monious and gentle. These six types of outburst are not innate in man 
bm are produced by the response to external things. Therefore the ancient 
kings were careful about what affected the heart, . , . Thus the music 
of a welt-ruled state is peaceful and joyous and its government is orderly; 
that of a country in confusion is full of resentment and anger and its 
government is disordered; and that of a dying country is mournful and 
pensive and its people arc in distress. The ways of music and of govern- 
rnent are thus directly related. . . , 

Man is burn in stillness, for stillness is his nature given by Heaven. 
1*1 response to external things he becomes active, activity being the ex¬ 
pression of the desires nf his nature. He comes to know external things, 
and with this knowledge his likes and dislikes take form. If these like* 
and dislikes are not controlled within him and his understanding is be¬ 
guiled by the external world, then he cannot return to his true self and 
the principle of Heaven within him will ire destroyed. . , . Then his hean 
will rum to revolt and deception, and hi* actions will become dissolute 
and rebellious. The strong will overpower the weak, the many oppress 
die few; the wise will deceive the ignorant, and the brave coerce the 
timid. The sick will go uni ended and the aged and tender, the orphaned 
and solitary, will find no place, Such is the great disorder that will en¬ 
sue. Therefore the former Icings set up rites and music that men might 
he controlled by them. . . , Music comes from within, rite* from with 
out. Music coming from within is characterized by stillness, white rites 
which arc from without are characterized by order. Great music must 
lie easy, great rites simple. Music induces an end to anger, rites an end 
to strife. . . , Music is the harmony of Heaven and earth, rites arc their 
order. Through harmony all things arc transformed; through order all 
are distinguished. Music arises from Heaven; rites are patterned after 
earth. . , . Therefore the sage creates music in rcsjxuise to Heaven, and 
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up rite* to match earth, When musk ami riles are fully realized. 
Heaven and earth function in perfect order. 


FILIAL PIETY 

Something should lie said here about the concept nf filial piety, a 
virtue so much extulcd by Con fuel an thinkers, because of the important 
role it has played in Chinese life and because of its effect upon political 
thought and practice. During the Han a brief work known ai the H*i t 10 
chiag or "Classic of Filial Piety" gamed great popularity among the edu¬ 
cated class, Purportedly written by Tseng Tzu. a disciple of Confucius, 
it is in the form of a colloquy between Tseng Tim and the Master. In 
it Confucius expounds tire view that "filial piety is the biUts of virtue 
and the source of all instructionOnly after one has learned how to 
serve one's parents reverently and obediently can one fulfill ones other 
duties to ruler and society, In this view filial piety becomes the cornerstone 
of all morality, and the obligation to love and care for one’s parents, to give 
them a proper buriut, and, it should be noted, to reprimand them gently 
but firmly if they misbehave, lakes precedence over ail other human 
responsibilities. 

The political effect? of such a doctrine were enormous in tile Han. as 
well as in later ages. Since in most cases a ruler came to the throne only 
after the death of his father, it was in actual practice only his mother 
that he had to serve and honor; hut hil duties inward her were a matter 
of extreme gravity, and any hint that an emperor was failing to fulfill 
them could cast serious doubt upon his whole character, Many of the 
empress dowagers in the Han took full advantage of this situation, forc¬ 
ing their son? to make moves which they did not wish to make by fuming, 
sulking, or even refusing to eat until they had their way. In ihc Latter 
Han especially, when most of the rulers succeeded 10 rhe throne while 
still in their teens, the empress dowagers exercised tremendous power. 
Moreover, .n the H.m emperors became more and mint Gmfueian in 
their thinking toward the end of the Former Han. they unwisely adopted 
die custom of demonstrating their filial piety hy honoring their mother’s 
male relatives with fie ft and high government posts. It was in this way 
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that the Wang clan acquired such power and affluence ihai Wang Mang 
was able to make himself virtual dictator anti Anally to overthrow the 
dynasty and set himself on die throne. 

The cult of filial piety was also significant politically as a powerful 
conservative force at court. ][ was a mark of respect to his imperial an¬ 
cestors and especially to the founder of the dynasty that a ruler main¬ 
tained intact the institutions inherited from them. Especially in later 
ages this proved a strong deterrent to institutional reform. Innovators 
could not easily set aside such dynastic precedents when to do so seemed 
an act of impiety toward the emperor’s forebears. 


THE THEORY OF PORTENTS 

Lake the Greeks and Romans, the early Chinese firmly believed ta 
the portentous significance of unusual or freakish occurrences in the 
natural world. This belief furmed the basis for the Han theory that evil 
actions nr misgovernmem in high places incite dislocations in the natural 
order, causing die appearance of comets, eclipses, drought, locusts, weird 
animals, etc. in more primitive apes, and still at times in die Han, such 
phenomena were interpreted a* direct manifestations of the wrath of an 
anthropomorphic Heaven and warnings to mankind to reform. At other 
limes they weie explained mechanistically as the result of occurrences 
in the human world which must inevitably produce effects in the inter¬ 
locking worlds of Heaven and earth. As Tung Chung-shu writes: "All 
tilings depart from that which is different from themselves and follow 
that which is the same," hence, "fair deeds summon all things of a fair 
nature, evil deeds summon all things of an evil nature, as like answers 
like ." 1 

However interpreted, this theory of portents and nmem had a tre¬ 
mendous influence upon Han poll deal thought, for it gave the bureauc¬ 
racy a method of indirectly censuring the throne when direct criticism 
was impolitic, it was tip to the provincial and court officials how many 
of the countless and ever-present natural phenomena which the Chinese 
regarded as portentous should he brought to the attention of the emperor, 
and a study of the omens and portents recorded in the Hittory of the 

* CM'nn'tk'iu /ru-iV. Sec 57, 1 j:jb- 
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Former Han Dynasty iodknees dearly that the periods when tile largest 
number of such □mens arc recorded correspond to those times when 
1 he bureaucracy hud most reason 10 be dissatisfied with file administra¬ 
tor Thar the device was in some measure successful is also attested by 
the large number of imperial edicts also recorded m the History in which 
1 he emperor, often in real sincerity, begs the ministers and people to 
inform him wherein he has erred dm such phenomena should appear. 

The Theory of Portents 

| Front Tung Ghung-sim, CJxufrrff'm fan-iu. See. 30* 8:13b—14b) 

The creatures of Heaven and earth at limes display unusual changes and 
these arc called wonders. Lesser ones are called ominous portents. The 
portents always come first and are followed by vyonJers. Portents arc 
Heaven's warnings, Wonder* are Heaven's threats. Heaven first sends 
warnings, and if men do not understand, then it sends wonders to awe 
them. This is what the Booty of Odes means when i\ says: "We tremble 
at the awe and tearfulness of Heavenl” 11 The genesis u£ all such portents 
and wonders is a direct result of errors in the state. When the first in¬ 
dications of error begin 10 appear in the state. Heaven sends forth ominous 
portents and calamities to warn men and-announce the fact. If, in spite 
of these warnings and announcements, men still do not realize how they 
have gone wrong, then Heaven sends prodigies and wonders to terrify 
them. If, after these terrors, men still know no awe or fear^ then calamity 
and misfortune wiH visit them. From this we may see that the will of 
Heaven is benevolent* for its has no desire to trap or betray mankind. 

If we examine These wonders and portents carefully* we may discern 
die will of Heaven. The will of Heaven desires us to do certain things, 
and not to do others- As to those things which Heaven wishes and does 
nnt wish* if a man searches within himself* he will surely find warnings 
of ihem in his own heart, and if he kmks about him at daily affairs, he 
will find verification of these warnings in the state. Thus we can discern 
1 he will of He j vet] in these portents and wonders. We should not hate 
such signs, bm stand in awe of them* considering that Heaven wishes 
to repair our faults and save us from our errors. Therefore it lakes ihis 
way to warn us. 

"Sung, drtnf-miw J, wn chimifi-" 
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According to the principles used in writing the Spring and Atmsmn 
Attnafa, if when the ruler chunked the indent ways or departed from 
what was hghi Heaven responded and sent portents* then the coins try 
was exiled fortunate. . „ . Because Heaven sent ekj portents and earth 
brought Cdrth no calamities in his kingdom. King Chuaitg of Gh'u prayed 
to the mountains and streamy saying: "Will Heaven destiny me* It 
docs noT announce my faults nor show me my si mT Tims we can see 
hoiv the portents of Heaven come about as a response to errors, and how 
wonders make these faults clear and fill us with awe. This it because 
of Heaven** desire to save us. Only those who receive such portents are 
called fortunate in the Spring ami Autumn Annals, This is the reason 
why King Chu.mg prayed and bestechcd Heaven. Now If a sage ruler 
nr a wise lord delights in receiving remonstrance* from hit faithful 
ministers, how much more should lie delight in receiving the warnings 
of Heavenf 

Portentous Happenings During the Han and Their Significance 

The History of the Former H*jn Dynasty contains a tong essay, the "Trcaiise 
on live Five Agents,” denned to portentous happening* of Hail and pre- 
Hsin timeii Section by section, the treatise lakes up such phenomena as fires* 
earthquake*, droughts, strange animals and birds, etc,. lists the known h- 
stances of their occurrence, and quotes the opinions of various scholars ctin^ 
cerning their signiltcinee in relation to the political situatiun of the time. 
The compilers of the treatise, with the advantages of historical hindsight, 
could make their portents and mirrpreiuLions tally neatly. Their aim, however* 
was simply To provide a set of example* from past hiuory to guide ^sholars in 
the interpretation of similar portents In the future, 

[From Han ;hu t 27 &t ^ l-6i*—b F Rj'^b-ioa] 

In the jd month, Hrh year of Empress Lii f 180 ijc,] p the empress was 
returning From n iacnfi.ce at Pa-shang. As she passed Brier Road, some¬ 
thing that looked like a blue dog appeared and bit her in the arm- 
pit, and then suddenly disappeared. Divination proved it to be the evd 
spirit of the King of Chao, Ju-L She grew ill of the wound in her side 
and shortly after died. Earlier Empress Lii had pttisimtd Ju-i and cut 
off the hands and feet of his mother. Lady Chi, put out her eyes, and 
made her into what die called a “human pig/ b fBEijib-jaa] 

In the 1 st year of the era Yuan-feug [So &c.) a yellow rat npjicuied 
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in Yen holding its tail in its mouth and dancing in ihc main gate of 
ihc king's palace. Wheel the king went to see it ihe rat continued to dance 
as before. Then he ordered one of hi* officials to offer h wine and dried 
meal but still the rat went on dancing without a scop all day and all 
night until it died. . . . At rhis dine King Tz'u of Yen. Liu Tan, was 
plotting revolt and this was a sign he would soon die. In ihc same month 
the plot was discovered and he was condemned to death, r * - 

In the 9th month. 4 th year of die cm Chicn-shih of Emperor Ch eng 
b.c.J there were a tat of rats south of the capital nf Ch p angmn which, 
bringing mugwort and cypress leaves m their mouths, climbed up the 
cypres* and elm trees on the grave mounds of the people and built nests. 
They were particularly numerous at T'ung-po* There were no babies 
in any of the nests but only a Sot of dried rat dirt. . . . The rat is a small 
thieving creature which comes out at night and hides during the day. 
That it should it this time leave its hole in the daytime and climb trees 
was a sign that someone of humble circumstances was going to ascend 
10 an eminent and noble position. Empress Wei Ssu had her garden a| 
Turtg-po- Sometime after this Empress Chao rose from humble obscu¬ 
rity to ihc position of highest honor and skated equal glory with Empress 
Wei. Empress Chao never had am arms and did much mischief* The 
next year there was the portent of the kite that set tire to its nest and 
murdered its young. Thus Heaven again showed its meaning. How awe 
some! ]Bi:i6a-b] 

J11 the jd month, die day 1st year nf the era Ho-pmg of 

Emperor Cheng l April tS F 6,c.[ in Mulberry Valley on Mount Tai, 
there was a kite that set Ere 10 ns nest. A man named Sun T'ung and 
some tat Iters, hearing the noise of flocks at kites and magpies in the hills, 
went to see whai was happening. The itesc burned up and fell to the 
ground and three b.ihy kites were burned to death. . . . The kite is of 
a greedy and cruel nature. . . , Mount T'ai or TaLuung is the first of 
the five holy moon tains arid ike place where the ruler announces changes 
in the name or generation of she dynasty. The meaning of Heaven's 
warning then w.is this: do not associate with greedy and crud men or 
listen to their evil schemes* or you will sutler ihc misfortune of having 
yt)ur nest burned and your children harmed, your heirs destroyed and 
your name changed. Shortly after, Chan Fchycn obtained favor with [he 
emperor and became empress, and her sister* Chao-i, also enjoyed his 
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.mentions. Later they beard that Lady Hsii and the concubine Ts’tio Wei- 
ncng had both given birth to imperial sons. Chao-i was very angry and 
ordered the emperor to have them seized and kilted. The princes and 
their mothers were accordingly all murdered. After Emperor Cheng 
died Chao-i committed suicide and the whole affair came tn light. Em¬ 
press Chao teas tried and punished. This was the meaning of the kite 
which hurtled its nest and murdered its children. |Baxjb-ioj| 


THE DYNASTIC MANDATE 

The awesome responsibilities imposed upon the ruler in the Hjji con¬ 
cept of imperial government called for an emperor of extraordinary wis¬ 
dom and virtue. Rulers were exacted to he at the same rime philosophers 
and sages. Ideally the ihmnc should be given to the wisest and most 
virtuous man in the empire regardless of hi* birth or stxia! position. 
Chinese legend cherishes lire rales of how die sage emperors of antiquity 
chose promising young men from among ihe common people and, when 
they lud demo nitrated their worth nit! ability, relinquished the throne 
m them rather than to their own sons. This, the philosophers main¬ 
tained. had been the true gotden age. when the empire was shared by 
all people and virtue alone was the key to kingship. 

But the dynastic principle was far loo well established in Chinese 
custom to seriously consider a "return" u> rhe practices of these legendary 
ages- Accepting the basic principle of hereditary succession, therefore, 
the Han thinkers confined themselves to defining whai qualifications j 
family needed to assume the position of supremacy. 

Chou philosophy had already dtvelojxd the concept of the “mandate 
of Heaven" (f'ien-mittg), Lhe divine election by svhrch 3 new dynasty 
was empowered to set up its rule, and the Han thinkers carried on and 
elaborated this idea. Naturally enough, they unanimously agreed that 
Liu Chi had received the mandate of Heaven to found the House of 
Han. The very fact of his success amply proved this. In addition they 
cited his intelligence and virtue and numerous portentous happenings 
associated with his birth and rise to power .is additional proofs that he 
was divinely favored. But in the later years of the dynasty a need was 
apparently felt for a further justification for Hail rule, that of genealogy , 
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Early Han historians could tell nothing more of Liu Chi's descent than 
his mother and father's names; later historians provided him with a gene¬ 
alogy going all the way back to the legendary Emperor Yao. This new 
thmry of the distinguished ancestry nf the Liu family served both 10 
enhance the ptestige of the dynasty and 10 discourage any commoners 
who might conceive the idea of imitating Liu Chi*s spectacular rise. But 
anyone with sufficient power may fabricate his own genealogies and 
proofs of divine election* When Wang Mnng became chief minister and 
overthrew the Han. he provided himself not only with *1 full set of por¬ 
tents and omens indicating that Heaven had destined him for the throne* 
but produced a genealogy relating him u> the Yellow Emperor, a sage 
even more ancient rhsn the ancestor of die Liu family. 

The Age of Grand Unity and the Rise of Dyruutie Rule 

This passage from the Booh. °! R' scs (L* rhi) is one of the most celebrated in 
Dm sue u 11 literature, ft has been traditionally taken as rtp training Confucius 1 
highest ideal in ihe social order, the age of Grand Unity in which 

the world was shared by all the people {lim hii* wa ^h^>, This ideal Lw 
Ivrtn of special importance in modern China, and the Utter mauu wa^ often 
inscribed on public buildings and monuments. such js the mrnh of Sun Yat- 
sen. Following the age of Grand Unity amt the rive n i dynastic rule. 

The Booh of Run ii a collection of essays compiled during the Han dynasty 
from earlier writings. The present test is the opening portion ot an essay on 
the "Evolution of Rites" \U~ytin) } si suHect which jssumed the greatest nn 
port&nce in the Han dynasty. Moreover there are strung evidences in this piece 
u-E rhe syncretic tendencies of the Han. which suggest that die primitive ided 
or Grand Harmony Lb actually a Tii™*; contepcion* while ihe age of Usser 
Prospcrin following it tithe original '..igt king ideal of Confucius ,ienj Mencius 
downgraded one >irp* Thus we are surprised to learn that the adoption in 
this ]jtriod of typically Confuckn imiimlians and ethics results in the prev- 
dence of intrigue and war. Yet what appealed to the Chinese mind in this 
scheme was its appareni reconciliation of the primitive ideal and the historical 
actuality as two aspects of a common process* 

| From Li fAr. See. t>f 

Once Ctofuriin was taking pan in the winter sacrifice. After the 
rnuny was over, he went for a strnU along the top uE the dty gate and 
sighed mournfully* He sighed for the state of Lu. 

His disciple Yen Yen |Tzu Lu], who was by his side, asked: “Why 
should the gentleman sigh?" 
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Confucius replied: ' The practice of the Great Way, the illustrious men 
of the Three Dynasties—these ] shall never know m person* And yet 
ihey inspire my ambition! When the Great Way war* practiced, the 
world was shared by all alike. The worthy at id the able were promoted 
to office and men practiced good faith and lived in affection. Therefore 
they did not regard as parents only their own parents, or as sons only 
their own sons. The aged found a fitting close to their lives* the robust 
their proper employment: the young were provided with an upbringing 
and the widow and widower, the orphaned and the sick, with proper 
care. Men had their task* and women their hearths. They hated to sec 
goods lying ahum in waste, yet they did not hoard them for them wives; 
they disliked the thought that their energies were run fully used, yet 
they used them oot for private ends. Therefore all evil plotting was 
prevented and thieves and rebels did not arise, so that people could leave 
their outer gates unbolted. This was the age of Grand Unity. 

"Now the Great Way has become hid and the world is the possession 
ot private families. Each regards as pjreniv only his own parents, as sons 
only ids own sons; goods and labor are employed for selfish ends. Heredi¬ 
tary offices and titles are granted by ritual law while walls and moats 
must provide security. Ritual and righteousness are used tt> regulate the 
relationship between ruler and subject, it. insure affection Irctween father 
and son, peace between brnthers, Lind harmony between husband and 
wife, to set tip social institutions, organize the farms and villages* honor 
the brave and wise, and bring merit to the individual. Therefore intrigue 
and plotting come about and men rake up arms. Emjxfnr Yu, kings 
T an*,'. Wen, W u, and C.hcng and the Duke of Chou achieved eminence 
for this reason; that all six rulers were constantly attentive to ritual 
made manifest their righteousness and acted in complete faith. They 
exposed error, made humanity their law and humility their practice, 
showing the people wherein they sin mid constantly abide. If there were 
any w1h> did not abide by these principles, they were dismissed from 
their positions and regarded by the multitude as dangerous. Hi is is the 
period of Lesser Prosperity" 

On the Destiny of Kings 

The following essay was written by Pan Prim Ut>. 3-54) of rhe Lai lcr Han 
to expound his theory el the divine election oi njlers, ft wi* on th= bisb o| 
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this conception of the divine election of Han Kao-tsu (Liu Chi) and hh Hmilv 
js founder* of (he dynasty T that Pan Piao and hb son, Pan Kil set about lt> 
continue and rewrite the SAih cAi or Records of the Historian by their prede¬ 
cessor Ssu-ma Ch*i«i. This resulted in the firs! of the so-called "‘dynastic 
histories* 1 " the Han ihu or History of the Former Hon Dynasty „ 

[From fcfoii jAm* too A:8a; HVw Axiom, 53] 

When Emperor Yao abdicated, he said to his successor: "Ah, Shun! The 
Hravciisippostiled succession now rest: in youJ* Shun used the same 
words in transmitting his mandate to Yu. 

At this tim* Chi and Hsieh served as ministers to Yao and Shun, 
bringing light ro all the world, and their virtue was borne down the 
countless generations m their respective descendants, Tang | founder 
of the Shnng dynasty | and Wu [founder of the Chou] 30 that t liey were 
able to rule over the empire. Thus though they encountered troubles 
in their own time* and their lines of succession were different,, yet in 
responding to the wtU nf Heaven and according with human kind, they 
followed the same principle. 

In the same way the family of Liu |Han dynasty | inherited the bless¬ 
ing of Yao, as we *ee from ii* genealogy written m the Spring otid Autumn 
Anmf$ r Yao ruled by the virtue oi fire, which was handed down to ihe 
Han. When the future emperor* Kao-tsu, first arose in the Marsh of 
Pei, the spirit of [he old woman a placed weeping in the night as a 
sign from the Red | Fire) Emperor. 

For this reason we say that, in order for a man to enjoy the blessing 
oi rulership, he must possess not only the virtue of shining sagdincss 
and apparent excellence, bui he must be heir to a patrimony of abundant 
tncrii and Invar long accumulated. Only then can he,, by his pure -.sneer' 
uy> communicate with ihe divine intelligence and ex lend bis grace 10 
all living men. Then will he receive gt*>d fortune from the spirits and 
godx, and all people will come to his ruta There has never been a case 
nf s mart who, the successive generations having passed without show¬ 
ing of his destiny or recording the merit iind virruc of his family, 
has been able to rise to ihis position of eminence. The miss of people 
see that KjfMsu arose from among the common men and they do nm 
comprehend the reason it for his rise. They believe that, happening upon 
a rime of violence and disorder* he was able to widd hri sword, as the 
wandering political theorLsu compare ihe conquest of the empire to a 
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not understand that this sacred vessel, the rule of the empire, is trans¬ 
mitted according to destiny a ltd cannot he won either by craft or force. 
Alas, this is why there arc so many rebellious ministers and evil sons in 
the world today. To be so mistaken, one would not only have to he blind 
n> the way of Heaven, but totally unobservant of human affairs as well! 

Now when famine comes and the people wander from place to place, 
the starving and cold fill tile roads. They think only of getting & coarse 
coat to cover themselves and a measure of grain to nourish life. Their 
desires go no further than a few coins, and yd they die and end tumbled 
in a ditch, ii in this way even poverty and misery arc meted out by 
destiny, how much more so the honor of the throne, the riches of all 
within the four seas, and the Mewing of the gods. How could one reck¬ 
lessly try to arrogate to oneself such a position? True, there are some 
who, happening upon an age of trouble and peril, by bravery, like H.in 
Hsin and Chi Pu; by their powerful situation, like Hsiang Yu and his 
unde. Hsiang Liang; of by luck, like Wang Maug. manage to seize 
authority for a lime. Yet all must end cast inm the cauldron or bowed 
beneath the stroke of the ax. boiled alive, or struck down and quartered. 
How much more damned would be j mean and in significant man who 
could not match even these and yet in his blindness hoped to contend 
for the throne of the sovereign? As a man cannor ride a thousand-mile 
ioumey on a crippled jade, as the little swallows and sparrows cannot 
soar with the great-winged flocks, as the limbers used for corbels and 
joists cannot bear the weight of bttm* and ridgepoles, no more can any 
mere dullard shoulder the burden of imperial rule. 

The Bernik of Changes says: "If the leg of the cauldron is broken, the 
lord's porridge will spill out." That is, the pat is not lit for the purpose. 
At the end of the l.h in dynasty, the sirring men in power joined in 
urging upon Chen Ying the title of king. But Ying’s mother pressed 
him not to accept, saying: “From the tune I came as j bride into your 
father's house. 1 have known only the poverty and lowliness which have 
been with your family for generations. Now if you were to rise too sud¬ 
denly to wealth and honor. I fear it would be unlucky. It would be better 
to take your forces and place them under the command of another. If 
you are successful you may receive somewlmt Jess profit, but if things 
go badly then the misfortune will fall on someone else. 1 ' Ch'cn Ying 
followed her counsel and assured the safety of his family. 
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The mother of Wang Ling; in like manner perceived that the Hsiang 
family would pensh and the Liu family nsc to power. At this time Wang 
Ling was a general of the Han forces {Liu family] but his mother was 
held captive by Ch'u | Hsiang forces]. An envoy came from the Han 
camp and die mother of Ling addressed him in these words: "I Ug you 
to tell my that the King of Han is a superior man and will surely 
become ruler of the empire. My son should serve him with all diligence 
and noi lx of two minds mi my account." Then before the envoy of 
H.IH she stabbed herself and died, to urge her **n On the course he should 
follow. Later, when it turned out that the Han was victorious, Wang 
Ling became prime minister and was enfeoffed as a marquis. 

Now if a common woman's perception can deduce the course which 
events will take and can search nut die beginnings of g«»otl Jilt! had 
fortune and insure the perpetuation n£ her family so that the memory 
of her deeds is handed down iu ihc pages of history, how much more 
should a great man lx able to do? Therefore, though failure and suc¬ 
cess rest ultimately with destiny, yet it is up to men to choose between 
the lucky and unlucky, Ch’en Y lug's mother understood what would 
decline, Wang Ling's mother perceived what would prosper. By judging 
of these, the disposition of the rulership can be determined 

There were five indications of Kan-tsus rise to the throne. First, he 
was a descendant of Emperor Yao. Second, his body and face showed 
many strange markings. Third, there were omens testifying ro his divinely 
inspired conquest. Fourth, he was liberal and of a keen mind, humane 
and merciful. Fifth, he understood men atid knew well how to use : licit 
services. Jn addition, he was trustworthy am! sincere, a good strategist 
who knew how to listen to others. When he saw what was good, he 
strove for it; when he employed others, lie used them as he would him¬ 
self. He complied with good advice as a boat follows the current, and 
responded to his opportunities as an echo answering a sound. [There 
follows a list of references to Kao-tsu's wise and good acts, and the won¬ 
ders and prodigies accompanying his rise to power.] 

If one adds up the successes and failures of history, examine* the vic¬ 
tories and defeats in the course of human affairs, perceives how the throne 
hat passed from family to family through the generations, and ponders 
what is meam by the five sign* of Kaotiu’s good fortune enumerated 
above; and if bis character does not come up to the requirements for 
ihc highest position, and omens and sign* do not appear as they did 
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for Kao-tsu< and yet he tries unjustly 10 seize power and profit, recklessly 
violating the proper order, falling to wdgh external circumstance* and m 
hi* heart to comprehend the commands of destiny, then must he bring de¬ 
struction upon the household he should guard, and lose the years Heaven 
has granted him: his will be like the misfortune of the cauldron with 
the broken leg and he will go down beneath the punishment of ihe ax. 

But if brave and ambitious men have sincere understanding and aware¬ 
ness* if they fear and heed the warnings of disaster and lesc transcendent 
vision and profound judgment; if they employ the perception of Wang 
Ling and Ch’cJi Ying and avoid the overblown ambitions of Han Hsin 
and Chi Pu: rid themselves of the blind notion that the mandate of 
Heaven can Sic pursued like a deer in chase and realize that the sacred 
vessel of rule must be given from nit high; if they do not covet that 
which they could never hope for, in j way that would draw- ridicule 
even from the two simple country women, the mother* of Ch + cn Ving 
and Wang Ling, then will fortune and blessing flow 10 then sons and 
grandsons, and the rewards of Heaven will be with diem to the end 
of their days. 

On the Auspkims Omtm Accompanying Wang Afanjfs Risr 

Wang Matig made the fullest use of the theory of divine election to rhe 1krone 
in iih peaceful vcizurc of the empire from the tottering House of Han, ai- 
temprisig by all means to show that lie lud received the mandate ot Heaven 
to funcd ii new JvnasLy, The excerpt which follow* is j summary of a number 
of works od the auspicious onsem which were said to indicate WangS electron 
to the throne. Wang had the works distributed throughout the empire n> 
prove to all his right to rule- IncEusLon ot the summary in the ILm thu should 
not be taken 10 indicate the historian's approval of its contents. 

[From Hurt shi*, 99 B: ua-iab J 

When an emperor or ruler receives the mandate, there must be auspicious 
signs of his virtue and blessing. He must aid and bring to fulfil I mem 
the Five Mandators [five agents]* that he may repeatedly be answered 
with tokens of good fortune. After th is he will be able in achieve mag¬ 
nificent success and hand down the rule to his sons and grandsons and 
forever enjoy inexhaustible blessing. 

Therefore, when the House o£ Hsin (Wang M»itg[ artist, its virtue 
and blessing became manifest after the twenty-one decades and nine gen¬ 
erations of the Han. The emperor first began the mandate with his 
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cnieolTment :t$ Marquis of Hsin-ui; he received an auspicious omen when 
Ann am presented a live rhinoceros: he began his kingship with the stone 
of Wu-kung; he established his mandate in Tzu-t’uiig, and brought k 
to completion at Tang in Pa- He received repeated good fortune in the 
twelve answering omens. Thus profound and firm was the way in which 
Heas-en watched over and protected the House of Hsin. In Lite tatter 
years of the Han Emperor P'inj?,, the stone inscribed in vermilion :ip- 
jscared at Wu-kung. The period of the power of fire was run out, and 
that of the power of earth had come. Supreme Heaven* protectively, by 
the sign of the vermilion stone, cast out the Han and adopted Lite Hsin. 
first bestowing the mandate on the emperor. But the emperor, not yet 
daring to amply with the will of Heaven, humbly declined it, taking 
up only the position of Regent. Therefore in the autumn of the seventh 
month. Heaven again sent the ihrcc-colored horse. But the emperor once 
more declined and wuuld not yet actej* the throne. Then Heaven sent 
as the third sign the iron certificate, as the fourth sign the stone tortoise, 
as the fifth the appearance of the yu beast, as ihc sixth (lie tablet of dappled 
jade, as the seventh the black seal, as the eighth the stone book of Moll- 
ling, as the ninth the stone uf the dark dragon, as the tenth the divine 
well, as the eleventh the gran spiritual stone, and as die twelfth the silk 
chan with copper seals. These were the repeated omens «f the mandate. 
Gradually they became clearer and more explicit, and when it reached 
the twelfth. Heaven made a dear announcement to the Hsm Emperor. 
The emperor deeply pondered the jwe of Heaven al*.-ve T and could not 
but be fearful. Therefore he cast olf the title of Regent, but still lie was 
called only “Acting Emperor,’" He changed the cm name to Ch'tt-shih 
f Nesv Beginning], fur he hoped thus to undertake the responsibility of the 
mandate of Heaven and be able to saiisfy the will of the Lord-oti-High. 
Hut it was not for this that Heaven had earnestly and repeatedly sent 
down its will by the mysterious commands. Therefore, on this day Heaven, 
in order once again to make positive its meaning, urged him by the 
book of the tortoise. Also the courtier Wang Hsu saw a man wearing a 
pkin white robe with a red embroidered collar anti a small cap standing 
in the road in front of the Wang house. He spoke to Wang Hsu, saying: 
“Today Heaven has united its colors |ie. the spirits of the five direc¬ 
tions arc in agreement | and will deliver the people of the world into 
the kinds of the emperor.’* Hsii was greatly astonished, hut when he 
advanced ten or so pees, the man suddenly disappeared. On the evening 
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of the day ping-yin in ihc Temple of Emperor Kito-tsu of the Han, there 
appeared the chart of the gulden casket, in which Emperor Kao-tsu 
[founder of the Han] hy the mandate of Heaven transmitted the state 
to the Hsm Emperor. The following morning, the Directur of die Im¬ 
perial Clan, the Marquis of Loyalty and Filial Piety. Liu Hung, hearing 
of this, summoned the councilors and high ministers for a conference, 
1 hey had not ycr reached a decision when a great divine stone rtruj jpoke 
to them, sayingi "You must urge the Him Emperor to go to the Temple 
of Empernr K.ui-tsu to receive the mandate. Do not tarry H With this 
the Hsin Emperor arose ami mounted his chariot and went to the Temple 
and received the mandate. The day on which he received the mandate 
was the day ting-mao. Now the cyclical sign ting belongs to the agent 
of fire, the power of the family of the Han, while the character mnv is 
,i pan of the character for the name "Liu" This indicates dearly dial 
the Liu family of ihc Han. ruling by the power of the agent lire, had 
come to an end and the empire had passed to the House of Hsin, 

The emperor was mother and humble and was [jerfeci in his firm re¬ 
funds of honor, but the twelve portentous responses from Heaven com¬ 
pelled him and made it clear that the mandate could not be refused. He 
trembled with fear and awe; wretchedly he wept that nothing could be 
done to prevent the downfall of the family of Han. With the greatest 
diligence he sought everywhere for some way to aid the dynasty, but he 
could not achieve his purpose. In his efforts he passed three nights with¬ 
out sleeping and three days without eating. He called together and ipicv 
bo net l die councilors and marquise*, the high ministers and officials, and 
all replied: "it is proper that you should respectfully submit to Heaven's 
awful will." Thereupon he changed the beginning of the year and settled 
upon a new* dynastic name, and throughout die empire changed and 
began everything anew-, After the House of Hsin was set up, the spirits 
of Heaven and earth were pleased and happy and repeatedly sent bless, 
ings in response, so that lucky omen* abounded as before. 


CONCLUSION 

The foregoing selections should give some idea of the philosophical 
interpret.!lion of the imperial system, the functions of the ruler and his 
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ministers, and the dynastic principles as they were expounded hy phi* 
losophcr* in the Han, These philosophers, largely Confucian in educa- 
lion and conviction, were by no means the creators of this system, which 
wax inherited from the Legalist Ch in. They can hardly be held responsi¬ 
ble br the appearance in China of absolute monarchy, the dynastic sys¬ 
tem or a bureaucratic state, and yet in a sense the Confucian scholars 
made these their own. both by taking a large share in the actual adminis¬ 
tration of the empire and by providing an impressive facade for the im¬ 
perial institution. In this view the emperor was raised to a dignity Far 
transcending his temporal powers: he performed cosmic functions as 
the central figure in the triad of Heaven, earth, and man, and as the 
bearer of Heaven’s mandate he possessed an aura of divinity worthy of 
a true Son of Heaven. Indeed the whole hierarchic order of the universe 
focused upon him. for upon the emperor depended not only the political 
ail ministration of a vast empire, but also the very Fulfillment of man's 
being and the harmonious functioning of the forces of nature. 

The importance of this concept can hardly lie overstated, for it re¬ 
mained intimately associated with the exercise of imperial power down 
to modern times. If die first Westerners to visit China were struck hy 
the almost divine awe in which the emperor was held by his people, 
and if they were compelled to prostrate themselves before him as a con 
dtiimi of diplomatic intercourse, it was because ihis attitude had come 
tn Ik accepted as natural and right from Han times on down. And simi¬ 
larly if the emperors of Japan have been regarded as pods in even more 
recent years, it is in no small measure due to the influence of this same 
imperial concept transplanted centuries ago from China, Rut we should 
also remember that the Han political theorists offered this interpretation 
and justification of imperial power, not for its own sake, but to restrain 
its exercise by defining the heavy responsibilities of imperial rule and 
by establishing institutions which would serve as a cheek on the abuse 
of it. 


CHAPTER EX 
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The Han was heir it* the whale range c.f Chou thought including Qm- 
fud.m ethical doctrines, Legalist fwjlicic.il and ccuftomk theories, the 
mystical speculations of the Taoists, and two attempts, like those of early 
Greek philosophy, to explain all being in terms, of .1 few basic substances, 
the yin-vang and five-agents theories. Continuing a tendency already ap¬ 
parent in Inc Chou and Ch'in times, Hart thinkers set about it> select 
1 he best elements from all these systems of thought and combine them 
into 3 comprehensive philosophy worthy of the vastness and grandeur 
of the new empire. 


THE INTELLECTUAL SYNTHESIS 

In 1 he early Han Taoism enjoyed . t period of unusual popularity, per¬ 
haps because its emphasis on timeliness, flexibility, and simple, laisscz- 
f.urc government fitted so well the needs of the time, Thus tlie two works 
quoted later, the Hum-nan Tzu and [he "Discussion of the Essentials 
of the Six Schools* by Ssu-ma T’an (d. tin Sj c,), though recognizing 
and adopting the good points of other schools, both proclaim the superior¬ 
ity of Taoist ideas and doctrines. Shortly after the time of these works, 
however, during the reiga of Emperor WU, the balance shifted in favor 
of Confucianism. This was largely due to the efforts of scholars like 
Tung Chung-shu who, equally eclectic in their Ideas, were able to pro¬ 
duce a system better suited to the needs of the imperial government and 
its rapidly expanding bureaucracy. Though this new philosophy of Tung 
Chung-shu and his successor* is commonly described as Confuciim, it 
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is far removed from the simple ethical doctrines of Confucius anti his 
immediate followers, Its inspiration and die core of its ideas undoubtedly 
derive from the Gonluciaii school of Chou times, hut these have been 
expanded by borrowings from other schools to embrace many areas of 
speculation that were hardly touched upon in early Confucianism. For 
only by offering a complete philosophy of man and the universe was 
H.m Confucianism able to supplant its rivals and achieve, as it did, a 
position of stiite'Supportcd orthodoxy. 


Conclusion to the Huai-nan Tzu 

The final chapter of the Hi vii-nan Tut summarizes its contents and the 
feainns why it was written. In the passage below we ire given an imtom.i! 
^ of the Chou penud and die schools of thought it produced, showing 
how each school was a response to ihe particular problems of its lime, Draw¬ 
ing from these schools, but penetrating timber into the innermost mysteries 
oAhe universe, the Htteu-fwn Trw aims at a comprehensive synthesis which 
may serve as a guide to ruler* in any place or time. 

[From Hunt-nan T?«, Sa-SaJ 

In senirtg down these writings and discussions, l have sought to illu¬ 
minate and encompass the Way and its inner power, and to make clear 
the web of human affairs. I have gjEcd upward to study Heaven, ex- 
amilied the earth below me, and about me sought undemanding of the 
principles of humanity- Though I have not been able to draw forth the 
heart of the supreme mystery, from the abundance I have presented one 
may trace its course and outline, t have covered the essentials and presented 
a general picture. But my writings have not penetrated into «r laid open 
the pure simplicity, they have not broken open and spread forth the 
great ancestor of being, and ] tremble that men in their blindness may 
not understand them, Therefore my words have been many and my ex¬ 
planations broad. Again l fear that men may depart from the root and 
seek after branches. Thus, if I spukc only of the Way and did not men- 
non human affairs, one would iwt lie able 10 get along in the world today, 
while if l spoke mo much of human affairs and did not discuss the Way. 
cmc would not he able to move and rest with the transforming process, 
Therefore | have written these twenty chapters: Searching out the Way; 
Beginning the Truth; Patterns of Heaven; Form* of Earth; Seasonal 
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Regulations; Peering into the Mysterious; Spirit and Soul; The Primal 
and Coiutjiit; The Craft of the Ruler; Erroneous Names; Unifying Cus- 
toms; The Way and Its Effects; General Discussions; Explanatory Dis¬ 
cussions; Military Strategy; Mountain of Discussions; Forest of Discus¬ 
sions; Human Affairs; The Necessity of Training; The Grand Unity, 

THR HtSTOSLiesL MiSSJOV OF CONFUCIANISM 

In ihc time of King Wen. Emperor Chou of Shang was the Son of 
Heaven. Without measure werr his taxes and levies, and his killing 
and slaughtering were without end. Drunken with lust and drowned 
in wine, he gathered within the palace a great multitude. He made the 
rnrturc of the burning pillar He butchered his councilors and cut open 
pregnant women. All under Heaven were of the same heart and groined 
beneath him. King Wen carried on the goodness of four generations, 
nourishing virtue and practicing righteousness. He lived between Chou 
and Ch'i and, though lus land did not exceed a hundred /j, ycr half of 
rhe world turned Lu him. He wished for the sake of ihc humble and 
weak in curb the strong and put down the brigands, and rn set up the 
way of a true king. Thus was born the plan of the Grand Duke [Lii 
Shangj. 

King Wen began the undertaking bill could not finish it. Kina Wu 
succeeded la the undertaking of his father, King Wen. He summoned 
a small number of troop*, himself donned armor and shield, and went 
to attack die evil and to strike down the unrighteous. In the fields of 
Mu he made an with with his army that he would seat himself upon 
the thru nr of the emperor. The world was not y« jt peace, the land 
within the seas was not yet at harmony, and King Wu wished to mate 
manifest the excellent virtue of King Wen, to cause the barbarians to 
take their riches and bring them as tribute. He had not yet been able 
to penetrate to die far distant regions and therefore he directed the three 
yea/*’ mourning and buried King Wen between the two great pilkis 
of the hall, to await the submission of distant Linds. 

King Wu reigned for three years and then died. His son, King Ch'ertg, 
was at that time yet in swaddling clothe* and could not manage the rule! 
Hi* uncles, Ts'ai and Kuan, lending support to the heir of Emperor 
Chon. Lu Fu, planned to start a rebellion. The Duke of Chou carried 
on the undertaking of King Wen and took over the affairs of the ruler. 
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acting as a loyal servant to the House of Chou and aiding and support¬ 
ing King CEYeng. He feared lest the mad of rebellion be not blocked, 
leal the sub] ecus should endanger ihe lord. Therefore he turned one bts 
horses on Mount Hua> loosed his war oxen in Tuo Forat, smashed his 
drums add broke the drumsticks 1 10 show his will for peace] and, grasp¬ 
ing the tablets of state, held court, that he might bring peace to the house 
of the king and placate the feudal lords. When King Cheng grew to 
manhood and was able of his own to manage the affairs of government* 
Duke Chou received a fief in Lu* where he retired to reform the man¬ 
ners and rectify the customs of the people. 

Confucius taught the way tjf kings Ch'cng and K'ang and transmitted 
1 he ad mo ni turns of the Duke of Chou, instructing his seventy disciples 
and teaching them to wear the ancient gown and cap and to study the 
books and records. Thus were boro the teachings of the Confueiaiusts 

(;*)♦ 

Tllfi HISTORICAL MISSION OF MO TZU 

Mo Ty.u studied the profession of the ju and received the arts of Oon- 
fudus. Hut lie believed Lha! the riles of the Confucianism were loo vexa¬ 
tious and complicated, that their elaborate funerals consumed too much 
wealth and impoverished the people, their lengthy mournings injured 
the living and upset ordinary affairs. Therefore he turned his Lick upon 
the ways of Chou and used the practices of Hsia. At the time of Emperor 
Yu | founder of the Hsia j T there was n great flood over all the world. 
Yu himself carried baskets of dirt and led the people in damming up 
die waters. He drained oil the rivers and opened up die uioe outlet*; 
he governed their channels and directed them into the nine courses, He 
opened the live lakes and setded the eastern sea. In those times, though 
it were burning heat, men had no Lime to rest; drenched, they took not 
the leisure to dry themscived. Those who died in the hills the} buried 
in the hills; those who perished ill the swamps they buried in the swamps* 
and thus the jMo-ist j custom of thrifty usage, simple funerals,, and brief 
mourning began. 

CONTRISUTIONS OF OTHES SCHOOLS 

At the time ot Duke Huan of Cb% the Son of Heaven had become weak 
and ineffectual and the feudal lords made wars among themselves* The 
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! barbarians In the south and the Ti tribes in the north both attacked 
the Middle Kingdom and the fate of Chirut hung by a thread. The state 
nf Ch i was backed in the east by the sea and bordered on the north 
by the Yellow River, Its territory was narrow, ns fields few, but its pop. 
ulation plentiful and nf keen intelligence and skill, Duke Huan took 
much thougiu for the troubles of die Middle Kingdom and was greatly 
pained at the uprisings of the I and Ti. He wished to preserve the perish¬ 
ing, to give continued life to the dying land, and tn restore to honor 
the position of the Son of Heaven and expand the dynastic labors of 
kings Wen and Wu. Titus for him was written the Boo{ of Kuan Tzti 
[an early Legalist work]. 

Duke Chmg of Chi loved music and beautiful women, dogs, and 
horses. He would go off hunting and forget to return, arid indulged 
himself indiscriminately in sensual pleasures. He built the Terrace of 
the Grand Hall, collected metal and cast Lhe Great Bell, and so great 
was its sound ihaT when it was struck it set all the pheasants to squawk' 
:ng in the fields about. In one morning lie gave away to his courtiers 
three thousand bushels of gold. Liang Ck’iigchii and Tzu Chiu-kuai 
were his councilors of the left and right. This was the occasion for dte 
"Admonitions * 1 of Yen Titu I Yen Tzu eh'ta-eh'iu). 

in the days of the twilight age the nobles nf the Six States, dividing 
up each ravine, marking off each valley, barring the rivers, erecting 
barriers on the mountains, ruled each within his own Ixjujidarict and 
guarded his own territory. Each clung to his own autlwrity. and ruled 
Sw- Ins own will, for there was neither provincial official talnw nor true 
Son of Heaven .ilxwc, In campaigns of arms they struggled for penver 
and he who gained the victory was honored. They relied upon protective 
alliances, exchanging rich presents as guarantees, dividing tallies as war¬ 
rants of good faith, binding themselves in pacts of mutual assistance in 
order in preserve their own states and guard their altars of the soil and 
grain. So were born the Horizontal and Vertical, and the Lung and Short 
Alliances, 

Shcn Tzu was minister to Chao Li, ruler of the state of Han, which 
luid formerly been part of Chin. Its soil was poor, its people few, and 
it was surrounded by powerful! neighbors. The old customs of the state 
of Chin had not yet died out when to them were added the new laws 
of Han. The orders of the former ruler had not yet been abrogated when 
the new ruler began to issue com mantis. L he new 1 and the old were 
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contradictory, the latter and the former mutually at variance, and die 
officials were in confusion and knew not what to abide by, Therefore 
the books on '"Laws and Names" were written. 

Tile state of Chin had the customs of a ravening wolf. It valued power 
and belittled righteousness, seeking ever after gain, Ii could awe the 
people with its punishments though ii could not transform them by 
goodness: it could move them by rewards though it could not inspire 
them by its good name. It took the passes and held the rivers, strengthen¬ 
ing the four liorders, Taking advantage of ihe land and its natural de¬ 
fenses b accumulated great wealth. Duke Hsiao hoped* by possessing 
tile [M>wer of a riger or a wolf, to swallow up the other feudal lords 
and for him SKaug Yang wrote his work on laws [ o Legalist classic [. 

UNJVH&AUTY of TEre HUAJ-NAN TXU 

Hut hooks like this of Mr. Liu [Prince of Huai-nan] observe the forms 
of Heaven and earth, penetrate 10 die affairs of yesterday and today r 
weigh the circumstances and .set up their systems measure the situation 
and set forth what is proper. Seeking the heart of ihc Way* according 
with the customs of the Three Kings, tf brings together from tar and 
wide Into the center of the subtlest mystery it skillfully bores to observe 
its smallest pan. Casting away the foul and impure, drawing forth the 
pure and silent. it unifies the world, brings order to all things, responds 
tt 1 change and comprehend* classes and categories. It does nut pursue 
single path, nor guard but ^ne corner of thought, bound and led by 
material things and unable 10 change with the times. Use is in a comer 
of life and it will never fait; spread it over the whole world and it will 
never be found lacking. 


SSV MA TAN 

The Discussion of the Essen this of she Six Schools 

The following cjsttrpt k from an c&say Siy the historian S^u-ma Tan in which 
he ditrusses die vjmqu* merits of the six traditional schools of hue Chou 
thought and decides in favor of Taohm. 

|From Shih cht . £30:34-4*] 

The Great Commentary on the Booh CAiing^s says: There is one 
ms wing force, but from it a hundred shoughts and schemes arise. All 
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have line same objective, though dicir ways are different.* 1 The schools 
of die yin-yang the Confuciam&is, the Moists, the Logicians, the Legal¬ 
ists, and the Taoists all strive for good government. It is simply that they 
follow and teach different ways, and some are more penetrating than 
others. 

It has been my observation that the yin-yang school in its theories puts 
strong emphasis upon omens and tenches a great many things to be 
shunned and tabooed. Hence it causes men to feel restrained and hound 
by fear* But in its work of arranging correctly the all-important succes- 
sion of the four seasons it fills an essential need. 

The Confircianists are very broad in their interests hut do not deal 
with much that is essential. They labor much and achieve but slight suc¬ 
cess. Therefore their discipline is difficult to carry out to the fullest, Hut 
in the way they order the rules nf decorum between lord and subject 
and father and son, and the proper distinctions between husband and 
wife and elder and younger, they have something that canrrot Ik altered, 

The Mo ists are ton stern in Llieir parsimony to be followed and there¬ 
fore their teachings Cannot be fully applied. But in their emphasis upon 
what is basic [agriculture] and upon frugal usage they have a point that 
cannot be overlooked. 

The Legalists are very strict and of small mercy* But they have cor¬ 
rectly defined the distinctions between lord and subject* anti between 
superior arid inferior, and these distinctions cannot be changed. 

The Logicians cause men to be overnicc in reasoning ami often to 
miss the truth. But the way in which they distinguish clearh between 
names and realities is something that people cannot afford not to look 
into. 

The Taoists teach men to live 3 life of spiritual concent ration and to 
act in harmony with the unseen. Their teaching is all-sufficient and em¬ 
braces ail things. Its method consists in following the seasonal order of 
the yin-yang school, of selecting what is good from the Qinfucian and 
Mo ist teachings, and adopting the important points of the Logical and 
Legalist schools. It modifies its position with die times and responds 
to the changes which come about in the world. In establishing customs 
and practices and administering affairs it does nothing that is not ap¬ 
propriate to the time and place. Its principles arc simple and easy to 
practice; it undertakes few things hut achieves much success, 

1 Flu Tr m Ui arjL 
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THE CREATION, STRUCTURE, AND WORKING 
OF THE UNIVERSE 

J+jrly Confudanssnii with its emphasis upon problems of politics and 
human relations, had devoted little attention to metaphysical or cosmo¬ 
logical speculation* The Taoist and yin-yang schools, however, had tradi¬ 
tionally been interested in such quest ions and their explanations of the 
creation and working of the universe exercised a great inlluence in Han 
ibought, Tims though in the course ot the Han both t-he Taoist and 
yin yang schools as such tended to degenerate into popular cults deling 
mainly with necromancy and divination* their cosmological ideas passed 
into Han CbnLKhnism and became a part of the philosophy of the edu¬ 
cated class. 

Though the concept of the two primal forces or modes of cre.itiun, 
the yin and the yang, dates from very early times* it was during the 
Hail that it first became a major clement in Chinese thought* Gradually! 
and most nntablv in the works of Tung Chung-shu* a great body of cor¬ 
respondence was built up relating the two complementary principles of 
yin and yang to all phases of creation. Tims yang came to connote male, 
the sun, fire. heat. Heaven, treat ion, dominance, spring and summer, 
ctc^ while yin was rebted to the idea of female, the muon, cold, water, 
earth, nourishing and sustaining, recessive nest* autumn and winter, etc. 
Each force as it reaches its extreme produces its opposite and the two 
continue to succeed each other in a never-ending cycle. This constant 
reaction of the two forces on ilit metaphysical and physical phots was 
used to explain all processes of growth and change in the natural world. 

The yin-yang concept was also developed by Han scholars in their 
interpretations of the / thing or Book, Changes* The /* being orig¬ 
inally a bitok of divination, had not been banned during the Ch'm and 
so its line of trammiMion was not interrupted. Sometime during the 
Ch'in or Han the original meaning of the l was expanded and developed 
m a series of appendices or "wings" into a comprehensive system of 
cosmology. The first two of the fs eight basic crigrams* the trig? a ms 
of Heaven (chien) and canh ($ Vn) were equated with the yang and 
yin respectively, so that these two metaphysical forces. Heaven and earth, 
made and female, became the father and mot her of all the other trigram^ 
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md, in turn, of all creation, Them selves springing from the Great Ulti¬ 
mate (fai'chi)* they produce by their interaction nil the [phenomena of 
the world. The eight irigmma, and the sixty-four hexagrams farmed 
hy (heir combinations, therefore, represent all the possible situations nr 
mutations of creation, a universe in miniature, By studying these hexa¬ 
grams and their interpretations the scholar may come to know all the 
activities of the universe. Faced with an important decision, he consults 
the oracle, which describes to him by means of the symbolic irigrami, as 
a modern scientist might describe by mathematical formulae, the condi¬ 
tion of the universe in its endless process of change at that particular 
moment. It also prognosticates the future course of development, so that 
he may judge the lxrst action it* take. 

Thus the Chinese mem^cd to describe the universe and its myriad 
changes and to reduce them to an ■ ordered and comprehensible system. 
The doctrine that extremes produce opposite reactions, that each object 
or situation invariably gives birth to it> antithesis, cannoned the scholar 
to chrKise a central course, a golden mean between extremes, which would 
be timely and in accordance wiih, the situation at the moment. Though 
k had its origin in the old superstition of divination by the milfoil stalks, 
the / was develop m( by Hun thinkers inrn a cosmological system that 
would free men from rhetr ancient dread of the unknown and the su¬ 
pernatural and allow rlirm to live their lives in harmony with and under¬ 
standing of the basic laws underlying all phenomenal change. 

The Crcau&n of the Universe 

The following jecutinE of the creation it taken from the Huat nan Txrr, 
Though mainly Taoist in conception, it wa\ adopted by Han Confucianism 
to round out their cosmology, as seen in the Po-ku rung oi Qhait riant in the 
White Tiger Half, a work representing the official Confucian views of the 
Latter Han. This same account of the creation was also taken over by the 
Japanese and prefaced to their native mythology in the Nihongi, 

[From Tzu^ 3:1a, 14:1a! 

Before heaven and earth had taken form all was vague and amorphous. 
Therefore :t was called [he Great Beginning. The Great Beginning pro¬ 
duced emptiness and emptiness produced rhe universe. The universe pro¬ 
duced material-force T which had limits. That which was dear and lighi 

f Thc ivirfd 1 4’i tmnihtol so tmr muliitgY j. nrnirtut fnru; nt vttaf fon^, in mder to 

cmpliJiLtc rii dvrurnhi diDniw. ptov* imfwttUiE fwn in Cliistrc Ewmrtl.-.p£i| ,».} 
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drifted up to became heaven, while that which wa* heavy and turbid 
solidified to become earth. h wa* very easy for the pure, fine material to 
come together but extremely difficult for the heavy p turbid material to 
solidify. Therefore heaven was completed first and earth assumed shape 
after. The combined essences of heaven and earth became the yin and 
yang, the concentrated essence* of the yin -md yang became the four 
seasons, and the scattered essences of the four seasons became the myriad 
creatures of the world. After a long Lime the hot force ot lKc accumulated 
yang produced lire and the essence of the lire force became the sun; the 
cold force of the accumulated yin because water and the essence of the 
water force became the moon. The essence of the excess force of the sun 
and moon became the stars and p 3 .users. Heaven received the sun, moon, 
;usd stars while earth received water and soil [3:1a] 

When heaven and earth were joined m emptiness and all was un- 
wrnught simplicity, then without having l>ecn created, things came into 
being. This w'as the Great Oneness. AM things issued from this oneness 
but alt became tii0crent, being divided imo [he various species of fish, 
birds^ and beasts. * . . Therefore while a thing moves it is called living, 
and when it dies it is said to be exhausted. All are creatures. They are 
not the uncreated create.r of things for the creator of things is not among 
things, U we examine the Great Beginning of antiquity we find that man 
was born our of nonheing to assume form in being. Having form, he 
U governed by things. But he who can return to that from which he was 
bom and become a* [hough formless is called j "true man." The true 
man is he who has never become separated from dir Great Oneness, 

Theories of the Structure of the Universe 

Asirondmical speculations about die structure of rise universe were the 
subject oi much controversy in Han times and were to occupy a large place 
in later Chinese thought until Western theories were introduced. There were 
1 wo major theories, with minor variations, regarding the nature of the universe 
which strove for acceptance among the scholarly world from the end oi the 
Former Han, One oi these, the to-called Hun Am or criiptkaL theory, wai 
championed by die scholar Chang Heng (a.d. Though most of our 

mcTJ.fihyncjl UioufftL Al ihno if man* the spirit re tralfo i-f Hfc in Ifrkli tmtim, 
M iijiics ihc Ilf nr rihrf Hh-r At. aislE - LimmwOus the universe, rtliih in 

44. tknDUi (he fcyJjaciacc d aKI rtraftnn 
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knowledge of these theories is derived from later sources (principally the 
Tjfifeitiie on Astronomy of die Chin ihu) ? there seems no reason to believe that 
they do not represent in general the theories as they were expounded in Han 
times. The following is Chang Heng’s explanation of the Hun t'ien theory. 

[Prom Chang Hcng, Hun-Cten-§ in Hung Lhsiian, Chtn^tictt tAi-tin, 

zyira-bj 

Heaven is like an egg. and the earth is like the yolk of the egg. Alone 
it dwells inside. Heaven is great and earth is small. Inside and outside 
of heaven there is water* Heaven wraps li round the earth as the shell 
encloses the yolk. Heaven and earth each arc borne up and stand upon 
their vital force, floating upon the water. The circumference of heaven 
is 365Vi degrees. This is divided in half, so that 182% degrees arc arched 
above the earth, while rSa% degree* Lire cupped under the cartIt. There¬ 
fore there arc 2% heavenly constellations, half of them visible and half 
invisible. Tts two extremes are called the south and north poles. The norrh 
jnjIc is the apex of heaven, Inn k is elevated 36 degree* above the true 
north of the earth. The north pole is she axis, hence 72 degrees of this 
upper sphere arc constantly visible. The south pole b the other apex of 
heaven* but it also is deflected 30 degrees below 1 the true south of the 
earth. It is the axis for the lower half, hence 72 degrees of the lower half 
are constantly hidden. The iwo poles are tfh-f- degrees apart. Heaven 
turns about the earth like a cart wheel, revolving constantly without stop. 
Its form is complete and encircling, hence it is called the ■"encircling 
heaven" (Atfff 

To this was op[>oted a rival theory, the Km fieri or equatorial theory, described 
as follow^: 

[From Cfon tku, tiA'.ib] 

Heaven is like an umbrella, earth like an overturned dish r Both heaven 
and earth are high in the middle and slope down at die edges. The point 
beneath the north pule is the center of both heaven and earth. This is the 
highest point of earth, and from here it slopes down on all sides like water 
ftawmg downward. The sun, moon, and stars alternately shine and are 
hidden 30d this makes the day and night. The highest point in the center 
of heaven, where the sun is at the winter solstice, is 60,000 h from rhe 
horizontal line representing the level of the edges of heaven. The height 
of the earth at us highest point beneath the north pole b a bo 60,000 iL 
The highest point of the earth is separated from the horizontal line 
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representing tbe level of the edges u 1 heaven hy 20,000 //. Since the highest; 
point of henven and earth correspond, the sun is constantly at a distance 
of So,oaa ti from the carth + 

There ire minor variations! on this theory. Bodl theories seem to have arisen 
ground the end of the Former Han, hot there are precedents for them in 
earlier literature Though the H(rft ficn theory gained the ascendancy, there 
were many advocates for both sides and the controversy continued until contact 
with the West The great fault n£ the Km i'itn theory was obviously its failure 
to account for the appearanee and disappearance of the sun. This led to modifi¬ 
cations in the theory* some scholars declaring that the earth was flai, some that 
both the earth jnd heaven were jLti + or tha! the center of the ismhrdLa-like 
heaven inclined that (he edge of heaven revolved a Uule below the 
surface of the earth* Wang Ch'utig of the letter Han wo a folbwef of the 
Kit rVe^ theory, with sprite modification s T and explained the rising and setting 
of the nun as follows: 

[From Ijm Atng r Sec. 32, 1 i:8b~ia] 

Heaven is Hal just as the earth is (Lit* and the rising ami setting id the 
sun n due to the faa th.it it revolves dong with heaven, * . , To the gaze 
of men it appears that heaven and earth unite ax a distance of no mure 
tlrnn ten li* This is only the effect of distance, however* for they do not 
actually come together. In the same way when wc Kcm to see rile sun 
set. it does nor actually set. The illusion of setting is the effect of dis¬ 
tance. * . * 

As an experiment, Id a man take a large torch and walk at night down 
.1 road which is level and without ohstructfon*, By die lime he hoi gone 
less than an« It from the observer the light of the fire will have disap' 
geared. The fire, of course, has not actually gone nut. It is only the effect 
uf distance. In the same way when the sun revolve* to the west and dis¬ 
appears from sight, it does not actually sci. 

The “Great Appendix*' to the Boo{ of Changes: The Process 
of Universal Change 

[From / thwg, Hsi Tz'u t 1] 

Heaven is high, earth is low; thus the ch’icrt and die l£un are fixed. As 
high and low ire thus ordered, honorable and humble have their places. 
Movement and rest have their constancy; according 10 these strong inti 
weak arc differentiated. Ways coincide according to their species and 
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things fall into classes, Hence good fortune and bad fortune come about. 
In the heavens phenomena appear; on earth shapes occur. Through these, 
change and transformation become manifest. Therefore the strong .md 
the weak [lines in the irigrams| interplay, .md the eight Ingrams act and 
react upon each other. Things are roused by thunder and lightning; they 
arc fertilized by wind and rain. Sun and moon revolve on their courses 
with >1 season uf cold and then a season of heat. The %vay of the ch'ien 
commutes the male, rhe way of the h'un constitutes the female. The 
ch'ien knows the great beginning; the {'tin gives things their completion, 
The ch'ien knows through the easy; the i(un accomplishes through the 
simple. . . . 

Therefore fhv gentleman dwells securely in the emblems of the Bool; 
of Changes and delights in studying its explanations id the lines. When 
the gentleman is living quietly he observes the emblems and studies the 
explanations, and when he is about to an he observes their changes and 
studies their predictions. Therefore help comes to him from Heaven; 
good fortune and nothing that is not beneficial. . . . 

The successive movement of yin and yang constitutes what is called the 
Way. What issues from it is good, and that which brings it to completion 
is the individual nature. The man of humanity recognizes it and calls it 
humanity; the wise man recognizes it anti calls it wisdom. The f>cop]e 
use it daily and are not aware of it, for the Way of the gentleman is but 
rarely recognized. It manifests itself as humanity but conceals its work¬ 
ings. It rouses all things, but is free from the anxieties of the sage. Its 
glorious power and great reserve arc perfect indeedf It possesses every¬ 
thing in abundance: this is its great reserve. It renews everything daily: 
this is its glorious power. It produces and reproduces, and hence it is 
called the Changes. As creator of the primal images, it is called ch'ien. 
As giver of the forms in imitation of the images, it is called {'ten. Be¬ 
cause it enables one m explore the laws of number and know the future 
it is called divination. Because it affords the clement of coherence in 
change it is called the course of affairs. That aspect of it which cannot be 
fathomed in terms of the ym .md yang is called spirit. 

Therefore in the Change* there is the Supreme Ultimate. This gen 
crates the two primary forms |ihc yin and the yang|. The two primary 
forms generate the four modes | major and minor yin and Vang], The 
four modes generate the eight trig rams. The eight trigrams determine 
good and bad fortune, . .„ 
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The Beginnings of Human Culture 

The passage Udow relates how dir legendary sagti of early Chinese history 
imiructcd ibe people its the arts of civilization, and how each of their inventions 
oi discoveries was inspired by the symbolic meanings ot the hexagrams at 
the Boo Jf 0 / Changes. 

[From / rAm^ Hsi Tzu, ij 

When in anriem times Fu Hii ruled the world, he linked up to observe 
the phenomena of the heavens, and gaied down to observe the contours 
of the earth. He observed the markings of birds and beasts and how they 
were adapted to their habitats. Some ideas he took from his own body* 
ami went beyond this to take other ideas from other things. Thus he in¬ 
vented the eight trigrams in order 10 comprehend the virtues of spiritual 
beings and represent ihc conditions of al! things of creation. He knotted 
cords and made nets for hunting and fishing. This idea he probably 
adopted from the hexagram jfi. 

After Fu Hsi died Shen Ntmg arose. He carved a piece of wood into 
a plowshare and bent another piece to make li handle, and taught the 
world the advantages of plowing and weeding. This idea he probably 
took from the hexagram 1. He set up markets ai midday at id caused the 
people of ihc world to bring all their gc?ods and exchange them and then 
return home 50 that everything found its proper place. Tins he probably 
took irom the hexagram shth-ho. 

After Shcn Nung died, the Yellow Emperor, Yon, and Shim arose. 
They comprehended change and caused the people to be unwearied, 
transforming them with spirit 50 that they were rightly ordered. When 
the Changes has run one course (o its extreme, then it changes, and by 
changing is is able tu continue, and by continuing it achieves longevity. 
Thus 1 he Changes receives help from Heaven; good fortune and tithing 
that is not beneficial. 

The Yellow Emperor, Yao. and Shun allowed their upper and lower 
garments to hang down and the world was ordered. 1 This they probably 
took from the hexagrams th'ien and ^ mh, 

Thcv hollowed out logs 10 make boats and shaved pieces of wood fnr 

* Tlii* w^uld ■«TT1 to be a drscnpti^n M the mvcqdtvi of imHiirtnal CTiinre dnu. 
Kui i.y atfcoam «f the tJ&U "fluffJttwn H rt h*> hwfl t» mtua lint ihr *i*t 

cni^Min IL*t pjiiiiefy tijinix thru ihraflei wridmd piuTtng io\i thereby governed ffadr 
peopk- 
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rudders, and by the advantages of boats and rudders opened up new 
mads of communication to distant places for the profit of the world. This 
they probably took from the hexagram hum. They yoked oxen to pull 
heavy loads and mounted horses to go long distances, thus benefiting the 
world This they probably took from the hexagram mi. They provided 
double gates and watchmen with wooden clappers to guard against 
robbers, and this they took from the hexagram yn. They split wood to 
make pestles and scooped hollows in the ground for mortars and thus 
benefited all mankind by tbe advantages of mortar and pestle. This [hey 
probably took from the hexagram tifi&o-J(ua* They strung a piece of wood 
for a bow and whittled arrows ot wood and introduced the benefits of 
bow and arrow to awe the world. This they took from the hexagram 

JfcW* 

In the earliest times men dwelt in eaves and lived out in the open, But 
the sages of later times substituted houses with fklgqxtle* and roofs to 
protect them from wind and rain. This ihcv probably took from die 
hexagram In the earliest burials the dead were covered thick I v 

with brushwood and buried in the fields with neither mound nor trees 
to mark the grave, and there was 110 set period of mourning, Rui the 
sages of later times subiiituied inner and outer coffins* This they probably 
took from tile hexagram ta-fyio, In the earliest times knotted cords we re 
used in government but the later sages substituted written documents 
anti tallies so that the official* were kept in order and the people had a 
dear idea ut their duties. This they probably took fmra the hex.1 gram 
kuai, 

THE FIVE AGENTS 

Similar in concept 10 the ym-yang theory is that of the five agents 
(wu-hfmg)* Like the yin and yang, the agents are not physical suh 
stances but metaphysical forces nr modes which dominate or control cer¬ 
tain pcrirKb of time, commonly the seasons, in a fixed succession. It is 
fairly obvious how the mode or dement of wood should be assigned to 
the season of spring, associated with the color green anti the direction east, 
In like manner fire is assigned to summer, its color red and direction 
south; metal to autumn, its color white and direction west; and water to 
winter, its color bhek and direction north. However, there air five agents 
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and it is accepted that they proceed in the order in which they produce 
or "beget" each other. i*„ wood produces fire, fire produces earth, earth 
produces metal, metal produces water, etc. Since there are only four sea¬ 
sons, earth, with the color yellow, is commonly assigned a position in die 
center, aiding the other elements in their governing of the four seasons. 

The correspondences derived by analogy according to this system are 
too numerous to he explained in detail. The principal ones, illustrating 
how all facets of the divine and natural worlds were classified by these 
five agents, arc listed in diagram form. 


A TABLE or CORRtSfONtJLSVJiS FOR THE FIVE AGENTS SYSTEM 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHINESE HISTORY 

Important also ls the application of this theory to history and the sue- 
eessitm of dynasties. As each season is ruled by an agent, so. it was be¬ 
lieved, each dynasty rules by virtue of an agent which it honors by adopt- 
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ing the color of the agent in its vestments and Sags, and by similar ritual 
observances. The First Emperor of the Ch'iA. lor instance, believing that 
his dynasty ruled by the virtue nr power of water, adopted black 4* his 
official color and even changed the name of the Ydbw River to “Power¬ 
ful Water" (tc shut)* 

Wc have noticed above the order in which the agents produce each 
other during the year, giving the series; wood—fire—earth—metal—water. 
There was current! however, another scries, with the elements arranged 
in the order in which they overcome or conquer each other. According 
to this senes, fire Is overcome by water, water by earth, earth by wood, 
and wood by metal producing the series; fire-water—earth—wood-— 
metal Because the Chin bad claimed w rule hv e he power of water, it 
was urged by some scholars early in the Han that the Han dynasty 
should adopt earthy with the color yellow, as its agent, to signify that the 
Han had conquered the Ch in. Since, according to tradition, heaven hud 
sent appropriate dgns and nmem to past dynasties, such as earthworms 
(earth), knife blades (metal), red birds (fire), etc + to Indicate which 
□gent the dynasty should adopt, the reported appearance during the time 
of Emperor Wen of j yellow dragon was cited by suppliers of this 
theory as sddkmnni evidence* Though there were other inter pretar in ns 
offered, the Former Han adopted this idea and honored earth as its patron 
element. 

Toward the end of the former Han. however, there arose another 
theory that wan eventually used to great political advantage by Wang 
Mang. According tr. Lm Hsiang, who wrote a tremsc on die five agents, 
and his son. Liu Hsm. the dynasties succeed each other according to 
the order in which the agents produce each ocher. Using this idea newly 
applied tr> the interpretation of history, Ltu Hsin and his school pro- 
seeded to reconstruct a history of past ages dux would conform to the 
theory, assigning a ruling element to each ancient dynasty and inserting 
“intercalary reigns" of the agent water where necessary to make it con-* 
sistent. One of the innovation* of this system Was the assertion that the 
Han dynasty ruled not by virtue of the agent earth but by that of fire. A 
second innovation was ihe extension of history back beyond the legendary 
\ cl tow f.mperor. who had been the starting point uf Chinese history for 
earlier writers like Tbhj Yen and Ssu m* Ch'icn* it is difficult to say 
exactly when each step of this new theory was set forth or accepted, hut 
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\l was substantially completed by die time of Wang Mang. who made 
use of it in bis usurpation of the throne. The final system thus worked 
out as follows: 


A gem Ruler or Dynasty 

Wood Fu H*i. Tai Hao 

(Water) Kiitlg Kong [ EnEenealary 

or iElcgjumaie feigns] 

Fire The Fire Emperor, Shen Nung 

Earth The Yellow Emperor 

Me^a! Sbia Metallic Heaven 
Water Chuan H&G 

Wood Ti K u 


A gen t Ruler or Dynasty 

(Water) Ti Chib 

Fire Emperor Yjo 

F^mh Emperor Shun 

Metal Emperor Yu, Nsra dynasty 

Water Shang dynasty 

Wood Chmi dynasty 

(Water) Ch'in dynasty 

Fire Han dynasty 


Obviously the next dynasty to follow- the Hun shun Id rule by the de¬ 
ment earth, k is not surprising* therefore, that, as Wang Ming rose to 
power, it w jm discovered that, according to certain ancient rcxcs n be was a 
descendant of the Yd low Emperor and thui fitted to found a new dynasty 
under the agent of earth. 

Though with the down fa El of Wang Mang many of his innovations and 
the doubtful tests used to supjxirt (hem were swept away, thb account 
of the ancient past of China continued to l>e accepted. It is recorded in 
the Hrstory of the Former Han Dynasty by Fan Kil (Han s/tu 2iB), who 
says he is follow mg Llu Hsin. and was genera Ely accepted in China as 
historical fart until recent limes. Thus, using a preconceived philosophical 
doctrine of historical evolution, the Chinese, with ihe best intentions and 
their customary love nf order and system iri all things, proceeded to rear 
range and tailor their ancient legends and recofds to fit into a neat pattern 
that should be Ixnh immediately comprehensible in its pin, and infallibly 
predictable in its future development. 


TUNG CHUNGSHU 
Prod action and Succession of the Five Agents 

Tung Chuttg-shu made gnui use of rhe cosmological theories of the yia+yong 
and five agenn sehooU in fomnibning hb system of Confudm philosophy 
So closely are ih™ concepts, woven into all his other ideas dial ii it impossible 
to separate his cowniikjgifj] from his pot ideal qr ethical theories. In the 
following selections Irom the Chun-chiu jtauVu he links ihc five agents with 
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the five traditional department* of the Chou government. Jn the original each 
pi • fie five sections includes an historical example from the Spring and 
Autumn period. Wily two of which have been retained in tbe translation. The 
excerpt ill mimes how Tung combined cosmology, political theory, Coofticket 
ethics and historical examples in setting forth his ideas, 

JProm Ch'tw-ck'iv fun-lv, jS, 55 1 

now THE FIVE AOENTS PH0MICE EACH OTHER 

The vital forces of Heaven and earth join to fotm a unity, divide to be¬ 
come the yin and yang, separate into the four seasons, and range them¬ 
selves into the five agents. "Agent" in this case means activity. Each of 
the activities is ditftrtnt. therefore we speak of them as the five activities. 
The live activiries arc the five agents. In the order of their succession they 
give birth to one another, while in a different order they overcome each 
odier. Therefore in ruling, if one violates this order, there will be chaos, 
but if one follows it, all will be well governed. [ 

HOW THE FIVE SCENTS OVERCOME EACH OTHER * 

Wood is the agent of the Minister of Agriculture. If the Minister of 
Agriculture becomes corrupt, playing partisan politics and forming 
cliques, obscuring the wisdom of the ruler. Wing worthy men into re- 
firemen, exterminating the high officials, and teaching the people wild 
and prodigal ways, then the retainers of the lords wilt wander aboui and 
neglect the work of die fields, amusing themselves with gambling, cock- 
fighting. dog racing, and horsemanship; old and young will he without 
respect, great and small will trespass upon each other; thieves and 
brigands will arise, perverse and evil men who destroy reason. It is (hen 

the duty of the Minister of the Interior to punish him_Now wood 

is the agent of agriculture, and agriculture is the occupation of the peo¬ 
ple. If the people are not compliant but revolt, then the Minister of the 
Interior is ordered to punish the lenders of the rchcllion and set things 
right. Therefore wc say metal overcomes wood. 

Metal is the agent of the Minister of the Interior. If the Minister of the 
Interior acts rtbelliously. encroaching upon the ruler, taking a high 
hand with the military forces, semng authority and usurping power, 
punishing and slaughtering the guiltless, invading and attacking with 

’The order of die ucikdi ku beta rarrortgcit m lran.brran. 
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rtnhlessncs* and violence, making war and matching gain, disobeying 
orders, ignoring prohibitions* disrespecting the generals and leaders* and 
misusing the officers and troops, then the armies will be exhausted, the 
land lost, and the ruler will suffer disgrace, , . - Metal is the agent of the 
Minister of the Interior. If he is weak and does not know hnw ta use the 
officers and men properly, then the Minister of War must punish him. 
Therefore we say fire overcomes metaL 

Fire is the agent of die Minister of War. If the Minister of War gives 
himself up to rebellion and scornful talk, libeling and defaming people, 
then within the palace flesh and blood relatives will he set against cadi 
other, faithful ministers driven away, wise and sage men mined, and the 
slander and evil will grow day by day. . , _ Now lire is Lhc agent of the 
courtier |ijc^ Minister of War]. When he turns to evil and slander, dc- 
ocivingthe ruler, then he who administers the law shall carry 1 out punish' 
ment. It is water that administers the law, therefore we say that water 
overcomes fire. 

Water is ihe agent of thr Minister of Justice. If die Minister of Justice 
turns to false ways, using extravagant respect and |>ctiy caution* crafty 
words and insinuating looks, taking bribes when he hears law suits* 
prej ud iced and unfair* slow to issue orders hut quirk to punish, punishing 
and executing the guiltless, then die Minister of Works must correct him. 
Y i»g Tang, Minister of Justice of Ch'i, is an example of this, 'Fai Rung, 
who held a fief in Chi once asked him what were the essentials of ruling 
a stale. Ying T'ang replied: "Simply practice humanity and righteousness, 
that is □ 11 ” 

“What do you mein by humanity and righteousness ?’ 1 T'ai Kung 
asked. Ying Tang replied: "Humanity means loving men. Righteousness 
means respecting the aged/’ 

"Loving men and respecting the jgcdF said Tai Rung, "just what dt*es 
that mean?" 

'Loving menF said Ymg Tang* "means that, though you have sons, you 
do not accept any support from them. Respecting the aged means that if a 
man's wife is older than he, the husband submit- to her,” 

Tai Rung replied: "i wish to use humanity and righteousness 10 
govern the stale of Chi and now you take this so-called humanity and 
righteousness of yours and throw the country into confusion. I must 
punish you and bring order to Chi again/' 
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Ying Tang's assertion vksbtes the traditional enhif that a soo always serves 
and supports hb father, a wife her hmhind. The reason Tai Kimg Ls so 
outraged at Ying Tang's tfaiemeni h that, according to Confucian belief, the 
slightest violation of the proper order Ln the ethical, political, or natural 
world* will inevitably throw all the others into disorder. This is why Con¬ 
fucianism insists so upon the minutest observance of order and propriety in 
all things and why it has been led at tunes into extreme conservatism. 

Now it is water that administers the law. If the administrator is prej* 
udiced and unfair, using the law only to punish people, then the Minister 
of Works must execute him. Therefore we say that ennh overcomes 
water. 

Earth is the agent of the servants of the ruler and iheir head is the 
Mini seer of Works. If lie is very subtle, then whatever the prince dues In; 
will approve; whatever the prince says, lie will reply, “ExcellemT Fawn¬ 
ing upon the prince and complying with hia desires, aiding and carrying out 
his private whims, he will busy himself with whatever pleases the prince 
in order to gladden his will* complying with the prince's faults and mis¬ 
deeds and betraying him into unrighteousness. Great will be such a tuler + s 
palaces and halls, many his terraces and pavilions, with carved ornaments, 
sculpted and inlaid and resplendent with five hues; but his taxes and 
levies will be without measure* plundering the people of their means p his 
expeditions and corvees many and burdensome* robbing ihc people of 
their time. He will think up endless projects (o wear out the peoples 
strength, and they w ill groan in oppression and revolt and abandon his 
land. King Ling of CVu was like this, raising the Terrace of the Heavenly 
Valley, and when after three years it was still not completed, die people 
were exhausted and spent tmd they rose up in revolt and killed him. Now 
earth is the agent of the king's servants, if the king is extravagant and 
wasteful, exceeding all bounds and forgetting propriety, then the people 
will rebel and when the people rebel, the ruler is lost. Therefore we say 
wood overcomes earth. [5$] 

THE CONCEPT AND MARKING OF TIME 

The Chinese conception of history, as we have seen above, was cyclical. 
This is only natural + since history is no more than a counterpart in the 
human sphere of the similar cycles of Heaven and earth, those of the 
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planets and the seasons* For this reason Chi nest: historians, unlike ihcir 
Japanese* Jewish, nr Christian counterparty have never attempted to 
assign a temporal Escginnifig or end to the history of the world or the 
nation. Since time it itself a series of cycles Eiased upon the motions of 
the planets, it may be conceived as extending indefinitely into [he past 
and future for as tong as the planets themselves exist. 

Dates in Chinese history are customarily recorded in terms of the years 
of chc reigning monarch. But hy Han times there was already in use an 
additional system of cyclical ssgns for designating years, days, and hours. 
The origin of these signs, one ;i set of ten known as the “ten heavenly 
itcrmT another of twelve called the "twelve eanhly branches/' remains 
today a mystery, though it is apparent that they arc very ancient. It is 
probable ihar the ten stems were originally designations fnr the ten days 
of the ancient ten-day week, the twelve branches designations for the 
months. These signs and their associations are Idled belows 
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Sometime during die Chun dynasty these two sets of signs were com¬ 
bined to form j cycle of sixty bi-normal icitns used to design Ale a cycle 
of sixty days. Thus in the selection from the Lu*tAih ch'un-ch'iu which 
follows we read that the first two days of spring are chia and 1. which 
means that the first term in the bi nomial designations of the first two 
days of the sixty-day cycle beginning in spring will be these two signs 
chm and i. The season of spring being seventy-two days long, the designa¬ 
tions for the first two days of summer will be pmg and ling, the cycle of 
ten stems having revolved seven Times plus two. In this way the icn 
stems which designate the first and second days of cadi season came to be 
associated with the five agents which, as we have seen, correspond to 
the seasons* 

Again ihis cycle of sixty bhnonual terms was used to designate cycles of 
sixty years, The twelve branches, .is indicated above, were used to desig¬ 
nate thirty degree divisions of the circle of the horizon. Observing the 
position of Jupiter in the shy for each year of its Lwdw-ycar cycle, the 
Chinese ihrn employed the sign designating that portion uf the sky for 
the year, and combined these with the ten stems to form designations for 
a sexagenary cycle. This they used to reckon dates independent of the 
reigns of empem^ the more common method for indicating dales in 
Chinese history. Finally the twelve branches were used to designate 
twelve two-hour periods making up ihe day* 

At least by Han times these twelve branches had become associated 
with twelve beasts, is indicated above. Because of this, the twelve hours 
of the day and the years of the sexagenary cycle were each associated 
with one of these beasts. This system of marking time was adopted by 
other eastern countries in caninct with China. Beta use of ihesc various 
associations with the five agents and twelve beasts, a great deal of 
superstitious lore of lucky and unlucky times grew up about the various 
cycles. Vet, as we have icem their basis is essentially rational] sbe and 
they provided the Chinese with a convenient method of reckoning lime 
until the adoption of Western time divisions. 

HEAVEN, EARTH, AND MAN 

The idea that Heaven, earth, and man. in thdr nature and in ail their 
workings, form an inseparable trinity is fundamental in Han thought. In 
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the present chapter and the one preceding, we have attempted to describe 
separately first the political philosophy and then ihc cosmological theories 
nf this period, Hoi though this division may be of some convenience in 
discussion, it is wholly arbitrary and foreign iu die Chinese way of [hint¬ 
ing. It was the aim of Ch'in and Han philosophers to create a compre¬ 
hensive, unified svstem of thought that would at one tunc explain all 
questions of the divine, natural, and human worlds. This catholicity of 
interests is reflected by the treatises of the official history of the period, 
(.he H<a a shu or History of the Formrr Hun Dynasty, which cover reli¬ 
gious affairs, astronomy, the calendar, portents, rites and music, literature, 
the penal code, economics, geography, and water works. All of these 
subjects were the direct concern not only "1 private individuals but of tin- 
government, and ultimately nf die emperor who was die spiritual and 
temporal leader of all mankind. It was his responsibility to sec that even- 
phase of human activity proceeded properly and remained in harmony 
with the workings of the other rwo orders, the divine and the natural. 


Lti-shih ch'un<h f iu: The First Month of Spring 

The desire to compile in systematic form all die knowledge of cosmological, 
ritual, political, and moral questions necessary to the proper conduct of govern¬ 
ment was a characteristic or [his period and is already evident in a work of 
[lie Ch in, the Ln-shih fh'un-ck'iu or Spring anti Autumn t>l Mr. Lu. This 
work was written by itinerant scholars and philosophers working under the 
patronage of Lb Fu-wd, the powerful prime minister of the First Emperor 
of the Ch’in and Iksts, in recognition of its official imjmrt.mce, the name 
of the prime minister himself. The use of the term "Spring and Autumn** 
in the title i* significant for, though it originally designated merely a court 
chronicle of the feudal age, from the time when tradition assigned to Con¬ 
fucius ihe editing of the Lu court chronicle of this name and began to 
interpret it as a book revealing Confwiu*’ moral and political principles, ii 
took on a new and exalted significance. 

The 1100k consists of three large sections reprewtuitig the trinity of Heaven, 
earth, and man. The first, that of Heaven, is in twelve chapters. Each chapter, 
representing one month, begins with a description of the fitiiciions of govern- 
menr appropriate to that month. Whether this almanac was original with the 
work or is of older origin is not clear, but so grwl was its significance that it 
was later incorporated Into the Booh, °l Kiet and became a part of the Cun- 
fucissn caiinn. Each of the twelve chapters is again divided into five sub¬ 
sections, suggesting the influence of the tive-agems theory. The second large 
section is divided into eight chapter* of eight subsections each, eight being 
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Associated in Chinese numerolugy with the earth, while the third scaion is 
iti u* chapter*. of six subsetion* each, rfn being the number of tnart. 

'J'he Translation ol the hnl section of the almanac of the twelve months 
whkh follows will show how closely associated were religion, astronomy, 
politics, ami ethics in Chinese thought. Here we see the characteristic Chinese 
love of order dividing nil things into numerical categories that may be assigned 
to Various times and influences. It should also be noted liovi misrule or failure 
to perform the acts proper 10 the season on the part of the government will 
cause disturbances in the natural order and bring calamity trom Heaven. 

[From Lit-shth s:ia—4aJ 

In the first mouth of spring, the stm is in the constellation Ying-shih. 
The coristcllnii&n Shell [Orson] reaches the zenith at dusk, the con- 
sEellation Wo [Scorpio ], at dawn. The first two days of the month are 
chm and fi its da vine ruler is T'ai Hao, its attendant spirit. Kou Mang. 
its creatures arc scaly, its musical note chiith, its pitch-pipe fm-t/ou, its 
number 8. Its taste h sour, its smell goatish; its sacrifice i* at the inner 
door for which the spleen of the victim is essential. 

The east wind dispels the cold, the Suiiemating insects and reptiles 
begin to srjr, the fish rise up under the ice where lilt otter candies them 
to eat, and die wild geese fly north in season. 

The Son of Heaven shall live in The apartment on the left side of rhe 
Green Bright Hall. He shall ride in a great belled chariot drawn by dark 
green dragon horses and bearing green flags. He shall wear green robes 
wish pendant* of greet! jade. His food shall lie wheat and mutton, hb 
vessels coarse and open to represent a coming forth. In this month* spring 
begins. Three days before spring begins, the Grand Astrologer sla.ill report 
to the Son of Heaven* saying; "On such and such a d_iy spring will begin. 
The agent of wood is in ascendance*" The Son uf Heaven shall then fast 
and purify himself and on the first day in person, le ad the chief ministers 
and feudal princes and officials to the eastern suburbs to greet the spring. 
On his return he shall hold court and bestow rewards upon them. He 
shall order the three chief ministers to publish abroad his good teachings 
and to reins the prohibitions of winter, u- present awards and bestow dim 
to all dow n To the common people 50 that everyone who is deserving shall 
receive awards and gifts. 

He skill order the Grand Astrologer to cherish die laws and publish 
the ordinances, t» observe the sun and moon* die stars and zodiacal signs 
so that there will be no error in the calculations of their movements and 
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no mistake in [heir courses, inking .is * model the astronomical bus of 
ancient times. 

In this month, on a favorable day, the Son of Heaven shall pray to the 
Lorcbon-High for abundant harvests. Then, selecting a lucky day, he shall 
himself hear a plowshare and handle in his carriage, attended by the 
charioteer and the man-at-arms and, lending the chscf ministers, feudal 
princes, and officials, shall personally plow the Field of God. The Scph of 
Heaven shall plow three furrows, the three chstl ministers Live, the feudal 
princes and officials nine. On their return»they shall nimble in the Great 
Hail where the emperor shall rake i chalice and niTcr it in each of them, 
saying: "This is wine m recompense for your labors," 

In this month the vital force of Heaven descends, the vital forte of 
earth arises; Heaven and earth ire in harmony and the urass and trees 
begin to burgeon. 

The ruler sh:ill order the work of the fields to begin. He shall order the 
inspectors of the fields to reside in the buds having an eastern exposure, 
[ii repair the borders and boundaries of ihe fields, to inspect the paths and 
irrigation ditches, lo r^isminc closely die mounts and hilts, the slope* and 
heights and the plains and valleys to determine w hint lands are good and 
where the five grains should be sown* and they shall instruct and direct 
the people. This they must do in person. When the wort of the fields has 
been well begun, with the irrigation ditches traced util cor reedy before¬ 
hand. there will be no confusion bum 

In this month, the Chief Director of Music shall be ordered w open 
school and train the students in dancing. 

The rules for sacrifices shall be reviewed and orders given for offerings 
to the spirit* of the mountains, forests, rivers, and Jakes, but for these 
sacrifices no female creature may be used* 

fi thidI Iw forbidden to cut down irccs, to destroy nests, to kill young 
insects, the young yet in the womb nr new born T or fledgling birds. All 
young of animals and eggs shall Ik spared. 

Multitudes of people shall not be summoned for any service, nor shall 
any construction be done on walls or foriific;;i turns. 

\3I bone* jnd corpses of those who have died by the wayside shall be 
buried, 

[n tliis month it is forbidden to mkc up arms. He who takes tip arms 
will surely call down Heaven** wrath. Taking up arms means that one 
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(nay not init-Lacc hostilities, though if attached her may defend himself. 

In all things one must not violate the way of Heaven* m>r destroy ihe 
principles of earth* nor bring confusion tea the laws of man + 

If in die first month of spring the ruler carries out proceedings proper to 
summer* then ihe wind and rain will not come in season* the grass and 
trees will soon wither and dry up* and the nations will be in great fear. 

If he carries out the proceedings proper to autumn, then a great 
pest deuce will strike the people* violent winds and torrential rains will 
come in abundance* and the weed* of orach and fescue* darnel and 
southernwood will spring up together. 

If he carries out the proceedings of winter, the rains and floods will 
cause great damage, frost and snow will wreak havoc* and the Erst seeds 
sown will not sprout 



Hstn moralists and philosophers, hr from ignoring the mundane problems 
of roan'* struggle for Livelihoods placed great stress oft the material needs 
of the pcoplCn The importunes of economic thought m rhe H^n derives 
lioih from ^his busk recognition of the “facta of life" and from the op 
ptaruiice in Han times tif acute agrarian crises such as have plagued 
China down through the centuries. The solutions proposed to these 
crises, as well as the actual measures lakcn by the government in the Hao } 
tended to set a pattern for bier times 

The wars and uprisings which marked the hill of ihe Ch s in led to 
extreme suffering and poverty among the people. What was needed to 
effect 4 recovery, the Han was quick to realise, was a period of peace and 
security with a minimum of government expenditure and interference to 
allow the people to regain their means of Livelihood, The founder of the 
Han therefore relaxed ibe harsh laws of Ch'irv reduced the Sand tax. which 
under the Chi ft had been as high as two-thirds of the total produce, and 
kept court expenditures at a minimum. This policy of frugality and 
laissez-faire was continued more or less consistently by his successors 
during the early Hsu with the result that the population increased and 
the nation recovered with remarkable success. 

The government did, however, attempt to take steps to control the 
amassing of large fortunes by industrialists and Traders, Kuo-lati passed 
sumptuary laws against merchants who had grown rich during the 
troubled times accompanying the founding of the dynasty, laws designed 
to turn people from trade, a subsidiary or ^branch" activity, twek to the 
fundamental occupation of farming. Though ilicst laws were later re¬ 
laxed* it was still forbidden for traders or their descendants to hold public 
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office, thus preventing their nse m the social scale. This struggle to keep 
people in the more productive but less remunerative farming activities 
front seeking their fortunes in trade and manufacturing continued 
throughout ihc Han- A me was instituted (or, according 10 some scholars, 
revived from ancient times) in which the emperor personally performed 
a ceremonial act of plowing to encourage Iils people and emphasize the 
importance of agriculture. During the rime of Emperor Wen, the gov¬ 
ernment granted commutation of penalties or honorary court ranks in 
exchange fur gifts of grain, thus making grain a commodity of enhanced 
value. This policy met with considerable success and. by the time of 
Emperor Wu, we are told, the government granaries were filled, the 
government had sufficient funds, and the people lived in Cose and plenty. 

Economic Distress at tht End of Me Cfrin Dynasty 

The following excerpt from the "Treatise on Food anJ Money" in the History 
Of the Former Hon Dynasty describes the plight of the people under Ch'in 
rule- Though the authors are inclined to be highly critical of the Ch'irt, out 
of partiality to their own dynasty and antagonism to the Legalist policies 
associated with Ch'in rule, there is no region to doubt that ihc conditions 
described here contributed to the Ch’in collapse. 

[From Hun shtt 4 yA^b-Sa | 

When ihe world was at bit united hy Ch'in, the First Emperor set about 
constructing great public works within the country and driving the barbar¬ 
ians from its borders. He collected itt taxes more than half nf the people's 
produce and dispatched half of the men of each village to guard the 
frontiers. Though the farmers labored in their fields they could not pro¬ 
duce enough grain to eat; though the women spun and wove they could 
not provide enough clothing. The Emperor exhausted the resources of 
the empire to supply his government, and yet they were still insufficient 
to meet his desires. AH people within ihc sets grieved and were angry 
so that at last they fled or revoked. 

When the Han arose it inherited the evils of the Chin. The nobles rose 
in revolt, the pcopk were driven from iheir occupations, and a great 
Limine ensued. . , * People ate each other and more than half o£ the 
population perished* , * , The emperor of the Han thereupon relaxed 
and Simplified the laws and Lightened die groin taxes to one-fifteenth of 
the yield. 
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Edict of Emperor Wen on the Primacy of Agriculture 

(163 B>C.) 

[From Han /Aw, 4:15a—b ] 

For she past several years there have been no good harvests, and our 
people have suffered the examines of flood* drought* and pestilence. We 
are deeply grieved by this, but being ignorant and unenlightened^ we 
have been unable to discover where the blame lies. We have considered 
whether our administration has been guilty of some error or our action* 
of some fault* Have we tailed to follow’ the way of Heaven or to obtain 
die benefits of earth? Have we caused disharmony in human affairs or 
neglected the gods (hat they do not accept nnr offerings? What lias 
brought on these things: Have the provisions tor our officials been um> 
lavish or have we indulged in too many unprofitable affairs? Why is the 
food iff the people x* scarce? When the fields arc surveyed, they have not 
decreased* and when the people are counted they have noi grown Lt) num¬ 
ber, so that the amount of land for each person is the same as before nr 
even greater. Anti yet there is a drastic shortage of food. Where dt>es the 
blame lie? Is il that ton many people pursue secondary activities to die 
detriment of agriculture? Is it that ton much grain is used 10 make wine 
or too many domestic animals are being raised? 1 have been unable to 
attain a proper balance between important and unimportant affairs. Lei 
this mailer he debated by the chancellor, the nobles, the high officials, and 
learned doctors. Let all eshaust thdr efforts and ponder deeply whether 
there is some way to aid the people. Let nothing be concealed from us! 

CH*AO TS'O 

Memorial on the Encouragement of Agriculture 

The following memorial, by the eminent Hon suieimau Ch'ao Ts F o, being 
daicd 178 B,o>, cannot be a reply lo the emperor's plea above, but w*i one of a 
[1 um bet oi suggestions designed to allcvijie the cotidilions of which he com¬ 
plains. The emperor approved ChWs suggestion* with the result that grain 
became plentiful and the government granaries were filled- 

[From Hdtt sha. 

The reason the people never suffered from cold or famine under the rule 
of the sage kings was not that these kings were capable of plowing 10 
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provide food or spinning to make clothes for them. It was that they 
opened up for the people the way 10 wealth. Therefore although emperors 
Yao and Yii encountered nine years of flood and King Tang seven years 
of drought, there were no derelicts or starving within the kingdom, be¬ 
cause provisions had been stored up in plenty and all precautions taken 
beforehand* 

Now all within the seas arc united. The plenitude of land and people 
is not inferior tu that of Tang and Y3, and in addition we have nut suf¬ 
fered from natural calamities of flood ur drought for several years. Why 
then are the stores of supplies so inferior? Because the land has beneiits 
that have been overlooked and the people have untapped energies. There 
is still land suitable for growing grain that has not been brought under 
cultivation, resources of hills and takes that have not been exploited, and 
vagrants who have nos yet returned to agricultural pursuits. When the 
people arc in poverty* then crime and evtldoing are born. Poverty is bred 
of insufficiency which is caused by Lick of agriculture. It men dn not 
farm, they will nest be tied in the land; and if they are not lied id the 
land, they will desert their villages, neglect their families, and become like 
birds and beasts. Then although there be high walls and deep moats, 
strict laws and severe punishments, they still cannot be held in check. 

When one is cold he does not demand the most comfortable and 
warmest garments; when one is starving he dues not wnit for die tastiest 
morsels. When a man is plagued by hunger a ltd cold he has no regard fnr 
modesty or shame. It is the nature of man that if he does not eat twice 
a day he will starve, and if in the course of a year he cuts himself no new 
clothes he will freeze. When the belly is famished and gets no lewd, 
when the skin is chilled and has no clothing to cover it. then the most 
compassionate father cannot provide even fur his own child. How then 
can the ruler keep the allegiance of his people? An enlightened ruler, 
realizing this, will encourage his people m agriculture and sericulture* 
Lighten the poll tax and other levies, increase his store of supplies and fill 
his granaries in preparation for flood and drought r Therefore he can keep 
and care for his people. The people may then be ted by the ruler, for 
they will follow after profit in any direction like water flowing downward. 
Now pearls, jewels* gold, and silver can neither allay hunger nor keep 
out the cold, and yet the people all hold them deaf, because they are 
things used by the ruler. They are light and easy to store, and one who 
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holdi 'Item in hi* grasp may roam the world and never fear hunger or 
cold. They cause milliners lightly to turn their back? upon their lords arid 
the people easily to leave their villages: they provide an incentive for 
thieves and a light form of wealth for fugitives. 

Grain* s ,ud fibers, on the other hand, arc produced from ihc Lind* 
nurtured through the seasons, and harvested with labor: they cannot be 
gotten in * day. Several measures of grain or doth are too heavy for an 
average man to carry and so provide no reward for crime or evil Vet if 
people go without them tor one day they will bee hunger and cold. 
Therefore an enlightened mki esteems the five grams and despises gold 
and jewels. 

At present Ld a farming family of five not less than two are reared to 
perform labor service Ifor the state}, while [hose who are left to work 
the form arc given nn more than one hundred mu of land, the yield of 

which is not over one hundred pkub-No matter how diligently they 

work nor what hardships they suffer, they Hill must face the calamities 
«f flood and drought, emergency government measures, inordinate tax 
levies, and raxes collected out of season. Orders issued in the morning 
are changed before nightfall. Faced with such levies, the people must sell 
what thev have at half price in order to pay, and those who have nothing 
must take money offered at one hundred percent interest. Thus they are 
forced to sell their fields and houses, vend their children and grand¬ 
children to pay their debts. 

Among the traders and merchants, on the other hand, the larger ones 
hoard goods and exact a hundred percent profit, while the smaller ones 
sit lined up in the markets selling their wares. Those who deal in luxury 
goods daily disport themselves in the cities and market towns; taking ad- 
vantage of the ruler's wants, they are able to sell at double price. Thus 
though their men neither plow nor weed, though their women neither 
tend silkworms nor spin, yet their clothes are brightly patterned and 
colored, and they cat only choice grain and meal, They have none of the 
hardships of the former, yet their gain is ten to one hundredfold. With 
their wealth they may consort with nobles, and their power exceeds the 
authority of government official*. They use .heir profits to overthrow 
others. Over a thousand miles they wander at ease, their caps and can 
covers filling the roads. They ride in fine carriages and drive fat hnrscs, 
tread in silken shoes and trail white silk behind them. Thus » v ihtii 
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merchant* encroach upon ihc farmers, and the farmers are driven from 
their homes and become vagrants. 

At present* although the bws degrade ihc merchants* the merchants 
have become wealthy and honored, and although they honor the farmers* 
the farmers have grown poor and lowly. Thus what common practice 
honors the ruler degrades, and what ihc officials scorn the law exalls. 
With rider and ruled thus .it variance and their desires aq conflict, it is 
impossible to hope that the nation will become rich and the law he 
upheld. 

Under the present circumstances there is nothing more urgently 
needed than to make die people devote themselves to agriculture. To ac¬ 
complish this one must enhance the value of grain. Thri null he done by 
making tt |>ossib!c for ihc people to use grain to obtain rewards and 
avoid punishments. If an order is scut out that all who send grain to the 
government shall obtain honorary rank or pardon I mm crimes* dieu 
wealthy men will acquire rank* ihc farmers will have money, ;md grain 
will circulate bed)., If men can afford present grain in exchange for 
ranks, they must have a surplus If chi* surplus is acquired for rhe use of 
the ruler, then the poll tax on rhe poor can be reduced. This is what is 
known as reducing the surplus to supply the deficiency* . * . Ranks are 
something that the ruler may dispense at will; he tuts only to speak and 
there is no end to them. Grain n something grown on the land by the 
people and its supply is continuous All men greatly desire to obtain high 
ranks and avoid penalties. If all arc allowed to prcsetii grain for supplying 
the fromicts and thereby obtain rank or commutation of [rcnatties, then 
in no more than three years there will be plenty of grain for rhe border 
areas. 


TUNG CHUNG -SHU 
Memorial on Liuid Reform 

Around roo *-e. the famous GemfueianisE Tung Chung'fhu submiud a 
memorial to Emperor Wu advising ihe limitation of land and slave owner¬ 
ship and other measures to relieve the rapidly developing agrarian crisis. 
Because of opposition I ram wealthy I am diet and powerful officials* litj sug¬ 
gestions and similar ones made later were fieicr put imo etlea. It is note¬ 
worthy that Tung, while proclaiming the ancient “well-field" system of equal 
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W ownership as the ideal, did o ffl go so far - to advocate it* 

Not until Wang Ming came to power was I he drastic step taken to effect a 
return to the ideal society enshrined in Cuniucrin tradition. 

[From Hun tH 

[n ancient limes the people were not taxed over one tcnih of their pro. 
d u « a demand which they could easily meet. They were required to give 
no more than three days of labor a year, which they could easily spare. 
The people had wealth enough to take care of the aged and loots after 
their parents, serve theit superiors and pay their taxes, and support their 
wives and loved ones. Therefore ihey «»t delight in obeying their rulers. 

Uut the Ch'iri changed all this. It used the methods of Shang Vang 
I Legalism 1 , altered the imperial institutions, did away with the well- 
field system, and allowed the people to buy and sell land. The rich 
bought up great connecting tracts of ground, and the poor were left with¬ 
out enough land to stick the point of an awl into. !□ addition the rich had 
sole control of the resources of rivers and hikes and the riches of hilts and 
furests. Their profligacy overstepped all restrictions atid they outdid each 
other in extravagance. In the cities they commanded as much respect as 
the niters, and in the villages their wealth equalled that of the nobles. 
How could the common people escape oppression? ... In addition labor 
services were increased until they were thirty times those of ancient days, 
while taxes on fields and population and profits from salt and iron in¬ 
creased to twenty rimes those of old. Those who worked die land of the 
rich had to give half their craps in rent. Therefore the poor were forced 
to wear clothing fit only for atlk and horses and eat the food n£ dogs 
□nd swine. On top of this harsh and greedy officials punished and executed 
them indiscriminately until the people, grieved and deprived of their 
livelihood, fled to the hiils or turned to i life of banditry. Condemned 
men half filled the roads and tens of thousands were imprisoned each year. 

Since the Han began it has followed the ways of the Chin without 
change. Although it would be difficult to restore at once die ancient well- 
field system, it is proper that present usage be brought somewhat closer to 
the old ways. Ownership of land should be limited so that those who do 
not have enough mav be relieved and the road to unlimned encroachment 
blocked. The nghts to salt and iron should revert to the people. Slavery 
and the right to execute servants on one's own authority should be 
abolished. Poll taxes and other levies should be reduced and labor services 
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lightened so that the people will be less pressed. Only then can thev be 
well-governed. 


STATE CONTROL OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 

Pan Ku, principal author of the History of the Former Hun Dynasty* 
sees the rdgn of Emperor Wli us the turning point from prosperity id 
evemual min of tiie dynasty. Though economic life recovered consider¬ 
ably after his reign. I he historian is certainly correct in designating this 
period as the beginning at least of policies and trends which led to the 
downfall of the Han. 

The barbarian tribes bordering China on the north and west had con- 
id Lined a amsunt menace tr* the empire* frequently invading and pil¬ 
laging as far as the capital itself. Emperor Wu set out upon a senes of 
military conquests that extended Chinese hegemony far out to the north- 
writ, placing die empire for the first time in close contact with the states 
of Central and Western Asia and eventually Rome. Following these con¬ 
quests, he undertook vast programs of colonization of the newly ac¬ 
quired areas, as well as extensive canal and ro;id building, repairing of 
dikes, anti other government projects, Famous and glorious as were these 
military conquests and other undertakings* however, they were taught 
at the price of the economic health of the notion. Because of the frugality 
of his predecessors and the prosperity of the empire, he was able lu em¬ 
bark upon his grandiose pirns, Bui he soon found it necessary to secure 
new revenues to sustain them. 

The means that he took to secure them were not really in the nature of 
a state-planned economy to benefit the nation as a whole, though this was 
claimed for them, but were merely attempts to fill ihc imperial coffers .u 
any cost. He continued the campaign begun by hi* predecessors to deprive 
the remaining feudal lords ui their power and wealth, penalizing them 
for all manner of offenses and confiscating their land and wealth. He 
sold honorary tiller military ranks, and government offices in such pri>- 
fiisinn that the official hierarchy was reduced to duos. He set alxiut to 
crush individual traders and industrials* and transfer their lucrative 
enterprises to government control High taxes were levied upon the rich 
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and .1 Ay stem of spies set up so that, at any suspicion oi attempted evasion, 
(heir entire estates were confiscated. 

Perhaps most famous ami widely discussed of his fiscal measures was 
the setting up of government monopolies in the vital industries of iron, 
salt, liquor, and coinage of money, and the establishing of government 
trading. The iron and salt industries had formerly been the source of 
great wealth to private individuals fit feudal lords who controlled them. 
U was natural therefore that the emperor should see an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to divert rhese profits to the imperial treasury by making tliem gov¬ 
ernment monopolies,Moreover he set up. under .1 bureau of Equalization 
and Standardization,” .1 system of government marketing offices which 
bought up goods at low prices or collected taxes in produce and, trans¬ 
lating them at government expense, sold them in other areas nr at other 
times at an advantageous price. Though it was churned that this measure, 
like the salt and iron monopolies, was designed to protect the people from 
exploitation by unscrupulous private Lenders, its real purpose was to secure 
government revenues. These measures were successful in keeping the 
government treasuries supplied with funds and allowing the emperor 
to live in splendor and carry out his pirns. But they, along with the 
forced conscript inn and heavy labor services imposed upon the people, 
reduced the patina to poverty and brought extreme popular resentment. 

Emperor Wu. though professing firm support of Cnnfuciaii ideals, was 
in fact pursuing, in the establishing of such government monopolies and 
speculation, traditional Legalist theories such as the Ch'in had followed. 
Moreover, to insure the success oi Ins business ventures, he appointed ex¬ 
perienced industrialists and financial experts to adminisrer the govern¬ 
ment monopolies. These men were staunch supporters nf the Legalist 
phi 3 **H>phy + 

In Si shortly after the death of Emperor Wit, .1 debate was called 
at court [mi tween these Lcg.Jist olfimis, headed by the Lord Grand Sec¬ 
retary. and a group of Cwfijcfam literati representing opinions of the 
opposition, A record of this famous debate, the Yert-t'ieft Inn or Debate 
M Sail and Dun has been preserved and shows dearly the struggle of the 
Qinfudiin scholars to secure support for their views and gam control of 
the government from the Legalists whom Emperor Wu had installed. 
The povernmeni rested its case upon wvtrJ cogent arguments; the fis¬ 
cal policies were necessary to maintain defensive warfare against the 
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Hsiang nu tribes (probably Hmis) who threatened the empire. The gov¬ 
ernment by its disinterested control of vital industries was protecting the 
people from private exploitation. Finally, the trade opened up by the 
western expansion had brought to the empire a fttiod of heretofore un¬ 
known luxuries such as horsey camds, furs* rugs, precious stones. exotic 
fruits, etc. 

To these arguments the Confucian literati stolidly replied that the 
Chinese had no business m the barbarian Lands of Central Asia, that 
China should m.ikc peace with its neighbors and be content lo remain 
safely within its traditional boundaries. In reply to the second argument 
they pointed io the fact that corruption and maladministration in the gov- 
eminent system of monopolies were forcing the people to use inferior 
products nr at times to do without them entirely. Hie government, they 
claimed, was in actuality entering into competition with the people 
(private enterprise) in trade, an area outside its proper sphere of activity* 
On the question of increased foreign trade, they noted aptly that the 
furs, precious stones* and exotic fruits, bought with silk produced at 
great labor by the common people, found their way only to the houses of 
the rich and noble. Hie debate was :k lively afT.iir + che government con¬ 
stantly taunting the scholars with theif poverty which, it claimed, was 
proof of their incompetence in worldy aJrhirx, the latter replying with 
volley* of classical allusion* to exf?ose the wayward nature of tile govern¬ 
ment policies, 

On the whole the literati were successful. Though all government 
monopolies could not be abolished because of the need for revenue, die 
main features of Emperor Wu's fiscal policies were modified to conform 
more with Coniuciaa ideals. 

The Debate on Salt and Iron 

t From Ytn-fttk /«*j f See i ( i;ia^bs See. j a a^b-ja; Sec. io t i:ioa-fe- 

Sec. 19* 4;sobj 

In chc sixth year of the era Shifoyfom [81 bj.] an imperial edict wai 
ksued directing the Chancellor and the Imperial Secretaries in confer 
with the won hies and literati who had been recommended to the govern¬ 
ment and to inquire into the grievances and hardships of rhe people* 

The literati responded: We love heard dui the way to govern men is 
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to preveni evil and error at their source, to broaden the hep innings of 
morality, to discourage secondary occupations and open the way for the 
exercise of humanity and righteousness. Never should material profit 
appear as .1 motive of govern menu Only then can moral instruction suc¬ 
ceed and the customs of the people he reformed. Rut now in the provinces 
tiie salt, iron, and liquor monopolies, and the system of equitable mai kill¬ 
ing have been established to compete with the people for profit, dis- 
peling rustic generosity and teaching the people greed- Therefore those 
who pursue primary occupations [farming] have grown few and those 
following secondary occupations | trading J numerous. As artificiality in¬ 
creases, basic simplicity declines; and as die secondary occupations flourish, 
those that ire primary suiter. When the secondary is practiced the people 
grow decadent, but when the primary is practiced they arc simple and 
sincere. When ihe people are sincere then there will he suJBckni wealth 
and goods hut when they become extravagant then famine and cold will 
foliosv. We recommend that die salt, iron, and liquor monopolies, and the 
system of equitable marketing be abolished m that primary pursuits may 
be advanced and secondary ones suppressed. This wall have the advantage 
of increasing the pfofiinbknejs of agriculture. 

His Lordship |the Imperial Secretary Sang Hung-yang] replied: The 
Hsiimg-nu have frequently revolted against our sovereignty and pillaged 
our borders. U' we ire to defend ourselves then it means the hardships of 
war for tile soldiers of China, hut if we do not defend ourselves properly 
then their incursions cannot he stopped. The former emperor [W11] took 
pity upon the people of the border areas who for so long had SuScred 
disaster and hardship and had been carried off as captives. Therefore lie 
s« up defense stations, established a system of warning beacons, and gat- 
risoned the outlying areas to insure their protection. Bui the resources of 
these areas were bsulfieicrii and so he established the salt, iron, ami 
liquor monopolies, and the system of equitable marketing in order to raise 
more funds for the expenditures in the borders. Now our critics, who 
desire that these measures he abolished, would empty the treasuries and 
deplete the funds used for defense. They would have the men who are 
defending our passes and patrebng out wails suffer hunger and cold. 
Ht-w else can wc provide for them? Abolition of these measures is not 
expedient! [Sec. t, r:ia-2a] 

His Lordship staled; In former times the peers residing in the provinces 
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in thdr respective produces as tribute but rlicre was much confusion 
and trouble in transporting them and the goods were often of such pool 
quality thiit they were not worth the con of transportation, For This rca- 
son transportation offices have been set up in each district to handle 
delivery and shipping nnJ m facilitate the presentation ot tribute from 
outlying areas- Therefore the system is called “eqlikable marketing." 
Warehouses have been opened in die capital lor the monopolizing of 
goods, buying when prices are low and veiling when they are high. 
Thereby the government suffers nu Joss and the merchants cannot specu¬ 
late for profit. Therefore this is called the “balanced level" (stabilization ], 
Withihc balanced level [he people are protected from unemployment, and 
with equitable marketing the burden of labor upon them is equalized. 
Thus these measures are designed to insure an equal distribution of goods 
and benefit the people and are not intended to open the way to profit and 
provide rhe people with a ladder to crime. 

The literati replied: In ancient times taxes and levies trjufc from the 
people what they were skilled in producing and did not demand what 
they were poor at. Thus the farmers sent in their harvests and the weaving 
women their goods. Nowadays the government disregards what people 
have and requires uf diem what they have not, so that they are forced id 
sdl iheir goods at a cheap price in order to meet the demand*, from 
above- - - - The farmers suffer double hardships and the weaving women 
iife taxed twice. We have not seen rhat this kind of marketing is "cquh 
table / 1 The government officials go about recklessly opening closed th*.>rs 
and buying up everything at will so they can corner all the goods. With 
good* cornered prices soar and when pncc$ soar the merchants make their 
own deals for profit. The officials wink at powerful racketeers and the 
rich merchants hoard commodities and wait for an emergency. With 
slick merchants and corrupt officials buying cheap and selling dear w*e 
have not seen that your level is “balanced/' The system of equitable 
marketing of undent times was designed to equalize the burden uf tabor 
upon the people and facilitate the transporting of tribute. It did not mean 
dealing m all kinds of commudities for the sake of profit. [Sec. E:^a-b] 

TUE LITERATI ATTACK LEGALIST HULOSOrtlY 

The literati spokei He who is good with a chisel can shape a round hole 
without difficulty; he who is good at laying foundations can build to a 
great height without danger of collapse. The statesman I Yin made the 
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ways of Yao and Shun the foundation of ihc Yin dynasty, and its heirs 
succeeded to the throne for a hundred generations without break. But 
Shanp Yang made heavy penalties and harsh laws the foundation of the 
Ch'in state and with the Second Emperor it was destroyed. Not satisfied 
with the severity of the laws, he instituted the system of mutual respem 
ability, made it a crime to criticize the government, aud increased cor¬ 
poral punishments until the people were so terrified they did not know 
where to put their hands and feet. Not content with the manifold taxes 
and levies, he prohibited the people from using the resources of forests and 
rivers and made a hundredfold profit on the storage of commodities, while 
the people were given no chance to voice the slightest objection. Such 
worship of profit and slight of what is right, such exaltation of |»wer and 
achievement, led, it is true, to expansion of land and acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory. Yet it was like pouring more water upon people who arc already 
suffering from Hood and only increasing their distress. You see how Sh.ing 
y an g opened the way to imperial rule for the Ch'in. but you fail to see 
how”he also opened for the Ch’in the road to ruin! (See. 7, 2:;b-3aJ 

COVFL'CIAZV I.ITEPA1TI UDICULED 

His Excellency spoke: . . . Now we have with us over sixty wnnhy men 
and literati who cherish the ways of the Six Confucian Disciplines, licet 
in thought and exhaustive in argument. It is proper, gentlemen, that you 
should pour forth your light and dispel our ignorance. And yet you put 
all vour faith in the past and turn your backs upon the present, tell us of 
antiquity and give no thought to the state of the times. Perhaps we arc 
not capable of recognizing true scholars. Yet do you really presume with 
your fancy phrases and attacks upon men of ability in pervert the truth 
in this manner!' [Sec, 10. taca-bj 

Sec them now present us with nothingness and consider it substance, 
with emptiness and call it plenty! In their coarse gowns and cheap 
sandals they walk gravely along sunk in meditation as though they 
had lost something. These are not men who cm dn great deeds and win 
fame. They do not even rise above the vulgar masses] |Sec. ttj, 4:10b] 

THE REFORMS OF WANG MANG 

Though a brief [teriod of prosperity followed the relaxation of Emperor 
Wu*s fiscal policies, the economic health of the nation gradually worsened- 
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Corruption spread through the government from top to bottom. In spiie 
of frequent recommendations for die limitation of land and skive owner¬ 
ship, land and wealth became concentrated in l.he liands of large official 
or me reha ni families. As die peasants were deprived of their land or lost 
it Hue to natural disasters, they went into slavery or formed hands of 
robbers. Government-maintained dikes and waterworks fell into disre¬ 
pair, increasing dir menace of flood! and drought. It wjs when conditions 
3 ud reached a critical stage that Wang Mang managed in seize jiower 
and set about to remedy the situation hy -t series of sweeping reforms. 


WANG MANG 

Edict on Land Reform 

fa ji.d, p Wang Mang ordered the establishment of an equal land-holding 
system based on die ancient "wtll-iicEd" idea]. This involved the nanonaU- 
lauofi of all land, abolition of private I and -holding and prohibition ot die 
*j]e ot land or slaves. The JitrmpE proved a complete failure and was re 
pealed ihree years later. Subsequent progoul* fur solution of the land prob- 
lem, which was a chronic difficulty in inter dynastic** tended to follow along 
the linei suggested by these Han reformers, i jc„ either simple limitation <m 
landholding, or outright naiionaiizatiou and redistribution. Note how Wang 
Ming*s edict follows the warding uf Tung's momiful above. 

| From Hun ihu, q^Bt^a-loa | 

The ancients set up cottages and wells with eight families to a ' s well- 
unit ri (900 mo) - ^ nc husband and wife cultivated one hundred urn of 
land, remitting one-tenth of the produce as tax. Thus the state enjoyed 
plenty, the people were rich, and the sound of hymns of praise arose in the 
land. This was the way of Yao and Shun and it was followed 11 nd con- 
[limed by the Three Dynasties. But the Ch f iti was without principle and 
increased the levies and raxes for its own use, exhausting the strength of 
the people with its inordinate desires. It destroyed die institutions of the 
sages and abolished the wdl-fteld system. Consequently there arose those 
who encroached upmi the lauds of the farmers* avaricious and vile men, 
the strongest of them measuring their fields in the thousands, while the 
weak were left without enough land to stick ihc point nf an awl into* In 
addition they set up markets for slaves where people were panned up like 
cattle and horses. In handling common people and servants they usurped 
the right to punish even by death. Villainous and tyrannical men, with 
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profit as their sole concern, went so Or as to kidnap and sell met) and 
their wives and children, profaning the will of Heaven, destroying hu¬ 
man relationships, and perverting the principle that man is the noli lest 
creation of Heaven and earth- , , . 

The House of Han lightened the tax on land to one thirtieth of die 
produce. However, there were commonly taxes lot commutation «f 
military service which even (lie aged and ;ll had to pay. In addition die 
powerful and rich families oppressed the people, adoring lands for cultiva¬ 
tion n> sharecroppers and plundering them by high rents for borrowed 
lands. Thus though in name i he tax was one-thirtieth, actually it amounted 
in one-half. Though father and son, hushand and wife year in and year 
nut plowed and weeded, yet the produce left to them was not enough to 
support life. Therefore the rich, whose very horses and dogs had a 
surplus of meal and grain, grew arrogant and perpetrated evil deeds, 
while the poor, without even the dregs of grain tn satisfy themselves with, 
were reduced to despair and turned to □ life of crime. Both sank into 
wickedness, and punishments had to be used and could not be set aside. 

Formerly, when I occupied die position of Regent, it was my intention 
to nationalize all land and apportion it into “well-units* according to the 
population. At that time the empire enjoved the portentous blessing of 
the double-headed grain, but because of the unfortunate occurrence of 
rebellions and banditry, 1 was forced temporarily tn abandon my plans. 

Now at this time let the term he altered and the land throughout the 
empire lx designated "king's fields" and slaves be called "private re¬ 
tainers” Neither bud tior lbvcs are in be bought or sold. Those families 
whose adult males do not number eight, bui who« fields amount to 
more than one “well-unit." shall divide the surplus Lands among their 
near relatives of the nine generations and the people of their townships 
and boroughs. Thus those who ate without lands shall iustly receive them 
according to this system. Anyone who shall dare to criticize the well-field 
system of the sages, or seek in defiance of tlw law to delude the populate, 
shall he cast out beyond the four border* to face demons and evil spirits. 


CONCLUSION 

Some modem historians hnve a [tempted to sec in Wang’s reforms a sin¬ 
cere attempt tn alleviate the sufferings of the people, while other* regard 
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them, like Emperor Wti's policies, as merely plans for securing increased 
government revenues. Whatever hb real motivation, his reforms were 
an undoubted failure. 

Wang Mang revived all the monopolies of Emperor Wu on coinage, 
salt, iron, liquor, and natural resources, and the system of government 
marketing. As formerly, this had the same effect ot forcing up die prices 
pf necessary commodifies, lowering the quality, depriving many people 
of ihctr livelihood, and imposing an additional tax burden upon the 
population* In addition he imposed Laies upon artisans and professional 
men, forced ihe officials its take reduction* in salary during had years, 
and demanded voluntary contributions of four-fifths of their salary from 
the officials to support military expenses, made necessary bv an inept 
foreign policy which put hirn at war with the border tribes. In a series of 
rapid changes, he issued a profusion of new coins, withdrew old ones 
from circulation, and threw the currency into such chaos that people lost 
all confidence in it and secretly traded with old Han money. So great was 
die number □£ persons convicted of violating this rash of new laws and 
reforms that it soon bcomc impossible to carry out sentences upon them 
all and efforts at punishment of offenders had to be abandoned. 

The furious activity of Wang 1 * brief reign served to antagonize all 
classes of society and his impractical attempts to revive ancient practices 
cose him the backing of dir Confueian bureaucracy which hail earlier 
suparted him. Without the confidence of his officials, hds measures, how¬ 
ever effective they might theoretically have been, were wrecked on die 
administrative level by noncooperaiion and corruption. He tried vainly in 
carry on alanc t working day and night to handle all administrative mat¬ 
ters jicrsonnlly. But the situation was beyond hdp. Pan Ku. in the Han 
shu t writes ; 

'"The people could not rum a hand without violating some prohibition. 
. t * The rich had no means to protect themselves and the poor no way 
to stay alive. They rose up and became thieves arid bandits, infesting the 
hills and marshes, and the officials, being unable to seize them, contrived 
on the contrary to hide their presence so rh.il; ihey grew* mure prevalent 
day by day. . . . famine and pestilence raged and people ate each other 
jo that before Wang Ming was finally punished hdf the population of 
die empire had perished. . * . [In ajj. 25J the founder ot the Eastern 
Han received the mandate of Heaven and. washing away their vexations 
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hardship*, together with all the people of the empire made a 'new 
beginning.'" 1 

This "new beginning" tarried the Han dynasty until Lis final fall sn 
AS. iso. Decimation of the population and the thorough shaking up of 
the soda! order accompanying the fall of Wang Mang served naturally 
to alleviate the economic crisis of the empire and give it a new lease on 
life. The period which followed was one of relative peace and cult lira] 
attainment. Yet the same economic cycle which marked the history of the 
Former Han repeated itself with ineluctable persistence. Court intrigue, 
official corruption, the concentration of land ifi the hands ul wealthy 
families, displacing the people from their fields and turning them to 
banditry, bred the inevitable warlord ism and antidyntmic revolution, 
The reign of Wang Mang, itself only a prolongation and aggravation of 
the agrarian crisis nf the Former Han, had precipitated .1 peasant revolt 
known as the Red Eyebrows originating in the eastern province of 
Shantung. The Unier Han fell victim to a similar revolt which begun, 
under Taoist influence, in Szechwan, led by a group known as the Yellow 
Turhans. This cycle of Agrarian crisis and decay of the cent ml govern¬ 
ment, climaxed by peasant revolts originating in the border areas, rq*ais 
ilsdf over and over in Chinese history, forming a pattern running Through 
the successive riw and fill I of each dynastic house. 

'Han J&u r i4&Ll*4'b< 



CHAPTER XI 

rationalism and 

SUPERSTITION 


Han thinkers, deeply under the in Rue nee of Hsun TztA rationalism. 
Labored to work out a rational, naturalistic, and mural scheme embracing 
all realm* of thought and knowledge. They tried to discover a cosmic 
ordcr working in all things— in the evolution t u f history, the rise and tall 
of ruling I souses, the terrors of the natural world—and to reduce this 
order to a few basic principles that could he comprehended by all think¬ 
ing meru Ii is not too much to call their aims scientific in the modern 
sense, for they sincerdy sought by their ordered theories to free men from 
the fear and darkness of primitive times and to give them an under¬ 
standing that would make them no longer die victims of tltc changes 
□ isd vagaries of history and the natural world. The average man of the 
twentieth century, unable to comprehend the intricate lows of physics 
and mathematics which yet. he know*, govern his very existence, is Jar 
more a victim in his own mind of the natural world than die Han 
drinker who l>cSieved he oauld comprehend and predict all processes of 
change through the action of the yin and yang and the five agents. 
That these primitive attempts of Han thinkers to work out a rational 
science of things in the end only substituted new superstitions fur old 
ernes is hardly to be wondered at. The bases of their theories were, from 
our point nf view, hopelessly crude md inaccurate, their generalizations 
faulty* and their neatly ordered conclusions forced. In ihe hands of most 
people of the time, they were put lo uses that differ little from other 
forms of superstition. ancient and modem. The selection given earlier 
on the miraculous portent* marking the trie of Wang Mang to the throne 
amply illustrates this point. It is an example of the type of humbug 
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which appeared m the Han and did much to discredit the essentially 
rationalistic systems of thought from which it sprang. 


APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE 

The so-called apocryphal literature of the Han was of two principle 
hinds, the wet or exegeiical books, and the ch'an or prophetic books. Tile 
exegettea! books were of a more respectable nature than the hitter, and 
it was indeed only the excesses to which they went that caused their 
eventual discredit among scholars. As the Classics are known bv the 
name thing which means "warp." so ilic exegcttcal books were called 
wti or "woof," and their function was primarily to aid and supplement 
an understanding of the Classics, giving explanations of obscure passages 
.nid background for the events recounted in the older teats, and sys- 
Iemail ring the thought mm a consistent doctrine. h was the custom 
for individual scbnbrx nr schools to write such commentaries in order 
to set forth their own particular interpretation of some classic. Tung 
Chung-shu's si irk on the Spring ami Autumn Annals, the Ch tituh'tu 
fan An. may he regarded -is an early am! quite respectable example uf 
this type of literature. As Confucianism began to flourish under official 
patronage, however, it is natural that this production of cxcgetical mate¬ 
rial should reach considerable proportions, much of it of a worthless 
nature, Wang Ch'ung, the eminent thinker of the Latter Han, writes 
ui this situation in his day; "The Gmfudanirts when they discuss the 
Five Classics often nuss the truth. Former Confuciauisis tailed to examine 
the matter fully hut simply madr up wild theories, and later Contucun- 
isis, [rusting in the pronouncements nf their teachers, continue to repeal 
these old Stories, They go on vainly learning words and phrases, calling 
themselves the followers of a particular school, and rush to become teach¬ 
ers themselves. . . . They have no time to search things out fur them¬ 
selves and test the accuracy of their assumptions. Thus these senseless 
theories are handed on without a break and truth luecomcs lost and 
hidden." 1 

In addition to these rxegeticul writings produced by the scholars, there 
appeared a mass of books recording prophecies, miracles, mysterious 
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charts, and diagrams, supposed ro have been handed dawn from high 
antiquity, which gained currency among lesser scholars and ch aria Lins 
and uficti anracted the favorable notice of the emjjcrors. As in most 
ancient nations, prophecies and prophetic signs played an important 
pan m early Chinese thought. Numerous miracles and prodigies, solemnly 
recorded in the histories, were associated with lhe births and early lives 
of [he emperors. Emperor Wu in particular was much under the influence 
of wonder workers and magicians. Confucianism, as it came to be the 
dominant philosophy of the bureaucracy, was inevitably involved m this 
atmosphere of superstition. 

It is not certain when the actual prophetic hooks came into existence. 
During the Former Han scattered prophetic utterances undoubtedly 
existed, hut these were not collected and compiled into books until some¬ 
time around Lhc reign of Wang Mang. The function of these books was 
to give scriptural basis to ccrrain actions which the emperor or someone 
aspiring to high position might contemplate. As noted, Wang Mang 
made free use of rhem to justify his usurpation. They were also designed 
to prove by all manner of fantastic means the sacred authority of the 
Gmfucian tanon and iJtr Cunfucliti philosophy, or rather it might better 
be said, ihe Gm/uckn religion, for tiiat is what it was rapidly becom¬ 
ing at this time. 

Tung Chung-shu and his school maintained that Confucius had been 
an actual "uncrowned king" who in the Spring and Autumn Annals 
laid down the institutions for a new dynasty and enjoyed all the heaven I v 
approval appropriate tn 3 true ruler. This tendency toward the deifica¬ 
tion of Confucius was carried to an extreme in die apocrypha! books. 
Many of these tlooks were attributed in Gnifucius or Ins disciples, others 
were claimed » be of far greater antiquity, having been funded down 
from such legendary personage* as the Ydtow Emperor. They were re¬ 
plete with fabulous stories of these early rulers, as well as prophecies 
concerning later times, even down 10 predictions of the rise and develop¬ 
ment of the Han dynasty itself. 

Needless to say such a mass of equivocal and fantastic material, cred¬ 
ited by a large number, though bv no means all. of the officials and peo¬ 
ple of ihe day. was welcomed by any ruler or aspirant to the throne who 
could thereby "prove* hi* claims tn power. It is not to be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that these writings were unanimously accepted. Their absurdities 
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and anachronisms the gnosnest of thnr style and lack of true scholar¬ 
ship branded ihctn as spurious in the eyes of the more discerning scholars 
of the day, who openly attacked them. It was not until the Stii and early 
Tang dvnasties, however* that tile apocrypha] book* were finally ofnemlly 
proscribed and copies of them confiscated and burned, so that our knowl¬ 
edge of them today i* based only oli surviving fragments* 

Legends Concerning Coni ad us 

The following selections Indicate the sort of legends that grew up about 
Confucius In the Hon, The second account, from a post-Han work, may have 
been influenced by stories oi the birth 01 Buddha. 

[From Ck'tttt-A'iu ytn-k'wigt'n h» Ku-wtisAu 8:2b]. 

The mother <>F Ginfudus* Cheng t*ai of die Yen family, was idling 
about live bank of a large paid when she fell asleep and dreamed dial 
the Black Emperor sent word inviting her to come. When she had gone 
she had intercourse with him in her dream and he said; "You will give 
birth In the hollow of a mulberry tree/' When she awoke she fell strange. 
-She bore Confucius in n place culled HnUuw Mulberry* 

(From SAjA-f^At y^b-51] 

The night Coil fuel tit was born two azure dragons came down from 
the heavens and colled about Cheng-tsais room. When she had given 
birth to Confucius as her dream had said, two goddesses appeared in 
the akv bearing fragrant dew with which they bathed her* The Emperor 
of Heaven came down and performed the Music of Heavenly Tranquillity, 
filling the rooms n£ (he Yen family, A voice spoke, laying; "Heaven is 
moved and gives birth to this sage child. Therefore I have descended 
and celebrate it with music/ 1 and the sound of the pipes and bdb was 
unlike any heard in this world- In addition there were five old men 
ranged about the court of Chcng-tsat + a house who were the spirits of the 
five stars. Before Confucius was born there was a unicorn which spat 
up a jade document before some people in Confucius' village of Ch'iich li 
and on it was written: "In the decline of the Chou the descendant of 
the spirit of water shall be an uncrow ned king. Therefore the two dragon* 
encircled she room and the five stars fell in the courtyard" Cheng tJai T 
being wise and understanding, recognized these thing* as holy and won¬ 
derful and she took a multicolored cord and bound the horn of the uni- 
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corn and kept it for two nights, but rhen xi went aw,iy. A physiognomist 
examined Confucius and said: "This child is de scended from King Tang 
of the Yin dynasty. He shall become .in uncrowned king undo? the power 
of the agent setter and, as the scion of kings, attain the highest reverence." 

YANG HStUKG 

Tile works of the Cuiifucian scholar, statesman, and [>oct Yang Hduiig 
(5.1 BjC.-a-O. tS) represent a reaction against this atmosphere nf sujier- 
naturaiiim which wms beginning to invade Confucianism, and an attempt 
to return to earlier concepts of naturalism and spontaneity ill the inter¬ 
pretation of the universe. His most significant work, the Fu yen nr 
Aphorisms, modeled after the Confuchm Analects, is a series of pro¬ 
nouncement* and brief dialogues between rise .author and an imaginary 
questioner. In these Yang Hsiung emphasizes the humanism and ra¬ 
tionalism which characterized prc-Hiti Confucianism and attack* the 
extreme fatalism, the behef in portents and the arts of immortality, and 
other superstitions and abuses which he believed were corrupting the 
Gonfucian tradition of his day. 


YANG HSIUNG 

Selections from the Aphorisms 

[From Fa yen. 1, t, S, ft, n>, iz, rjj 

Someone asked ahout fate. Fate, 1 replied, is the will of Heaven and 
not man's doing. When man acts, it is not fate, What arc man's doings : 
he asked. A man can choose preservation or destruction, life or death; 
these are nor fate. Fate is inexorable. What die 11 of the early deaths of 
| Confucius’ titscipies | Yes Yuan and Jan Po-mu? These were inexorable. 
Hut a man who deliberately stands under a shaky wall courts injury ns 
he moves and invites death when lie walks. Is (his hue? So-called "lucks 
jieoplc" often turn their good luck into bad. while "unlucky people" 
turn their bad luck into good, [hj 

Someone asked whether it is true [as Mencius saidj that a sage is 
born every live hundred years. I replied that die sages Yao, Shun, and 
Vii succeeded one after the other. while King Wu and the Duke of Chou 
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were both son* of King Wen. On the other hand sages like King T'atig 
and Confucius were born ■ great man} hundreds uf years apart- If you 
try to predict die future on the basis of. ihe past, you cannot tell whether 
even one sage will be born tn rhe course of a thousand years. [H] 
Someone asked if the sage pays attention to strange happenings. I 
replied that the luge in Uis practice (if virtue considers the observation 
of strange happenings as ol secondary import a hoc- T lists I consider that 
to practice virtue constantly ts fundamental, bur to reform suddenly and 
practice vinuc idler seeing some wonder is second-rate. [13! 

Someone asked about the strange tales concerning the Yellow Em 
peror. They are merely attributed te^ hit name. I replied. In olden times 
when Emperor Y'ii directed the control of the fiord he injured his foot 
and since then all the sorcerers go around limping. The undent physician 
P'icn Ch'iieh was it native of Lu and now dl doctors claim to be from 
Lu. People who are trying so sell a Like always endeavor to make it 
look genuine. | io[ 

Someone asked whether those who study because they covet long life 
may be said to love learning. They have no love of learning. 1 replied, 
for in learning there is no covetousness. | t [ 

Someone asked whether immortals really exist as people claim. H.d I 
said. I haw heard! that fu Hsi and Shcn Nung died, that Yao and Shun 
passed away, that King Wen was huried at Pci and Confucius was buried 
north of the city uf Lu, Should you alone grumble at drath? There is 
nothing man cun do about it- Immortality does not apply to the like? 
uf ui. . . . The sage worries rh.it in this world there is sub something 
he does not understand; the seeker of immortality worries That in this 
vvor |d he may lose one day of life. Life, life! They call it life hut in truth 
tt is death! But. my questioner continued, if there is no such tiling in 
this world as immortality, why do people talk of it. 1 Those who talk 
sn H f said, are idle chatterers! With iheir idle chatter rhey try to make 
what does not exist come into existence, . . , What is born must die, 
what has a beginning must have an end- That is the way of nature, f 12] 
Someunc asked whether the feudal lords in hi* day knew that Con¬ 
fucius was ,1 sage. They knew it, 1 replied Tf they knew it. then why 
did they not employ him ? They could not. 1 said. Can you explain 1 k>w 
one can recognize a man as a sage and still rtur he able to use him 5 If 
you employ someone, 1 said, you ought to follow his advice. If they had 
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followed Confucius’ advice, they would have had lo abandon their usual 
ways, go against whul they were accuslDmcd 10 and strengthen their 
weak point* as the expense of their strong ones so that they would have 
become wry confused* Only a person of great virtue could have em¬ 
ployed Confucius, [ 8 ] 

In ancient: times Vang Chu and Mo Ti blocked the road of (he true 
way, but Mencius refuted them, opening the road and broadening it. 
In liner limes there are again those who block the road. I venture 10 
compare myself to Mencius, f 2 j 

WANG CH + UNG 

In his Lurt heng or Critical Essays, the Latter Han philosopher Wang 
ChVmg (ajx 27^-97? ) writes: ''Though the chapters of my Crititai Ettavs 
may Ek numl)crcd in the tens, one phrase covers them all: Etui red of 
fictions and falsehoods " ~ hie maintain* this critical spirit through the 
eighty-live extoni sections of his work, attacking all types of falsehoods 
and superstitions which flourished 111 Ins day and wittily and incisively 
debunking shenv His methods, well as his object, have been lauded 
as the first Atep* toward a true scieritillc spirit of investigation. He em¬ 
ploys two methods of reasoning w cstubhdi what he considers the truth 
nf the matter. The first is that of actual observation of facts, the rrut 
scientific method r in which iEk data are not merely observed, he b care¬ 
ful to |vlint nut, but tEv nought y considered in the mind of the observer 
so that their true significance may he comprehended. His second and 
more common method, however, is reasoning by analogy* so popular 
in Chinese thinking, li this mdhirtl which, in spite nf his best in¬ 
tentions, often leads him into patent absurdities when he assumes that 
rhrngs which arc analogous in one respect arc naturally of the same 
class and hence analogous in other respects as wdb 

Yd 10 fully appreciate die significance of Wang's insistence upon ex¬ 
perimental proof (however he may have failed in the application of his 
ideal) it should he remembered that up until this time, and indeed long 
alter it, lEte Chmcsc thinker was often content 10 cite in proof of any 
idea at all some obscure and frequently irrelevant or spurious ancient 
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ten. Wang is thus attempting to banish some or the falsehoods that had 
grown up hecauit of misreading or distortion of the old texts. With the 
literal-mi tidedness that is one of his failings, however, he frequently 
misses the point of metaphorical writing in the Classics and colls them 
to account for what is patently only poetic license, as one might demand 
of Shakespeare in tire name of science how one person's hand could turn 
the whole ocean red. 

Though Wang Chung formulated no systematic philosophy of his 
own, there are several concepts which dominate hts chinking. First is 
that nf the spontaneity 'if the natural order Like rhe earlier Taoists, he 
insists tints the natural order ts without consciousness or purpose but 
creates, sustains and destroys by pure and inevitable spontaneity. His 
favorite simile for man. opposing the exalted position accorded mankind 
in orthodox Confucianism, is that of a flea or louse hidden in the folds 
of the garment of the universe. He therefore vehemently denies that such 
□n insignificant creature could possibly, as had heen asserted, influence 
by lii< actions the order and harmony n£ the natural world. 

The second .a 1 islanding feature nf Wang’s thought is his extreme 
fatalism, which he extended to cover not only individuals bin whole 
nations, leading him by an.ilogical reasoning 10 the rather curious p>&i- 
tiem, especial I y for a professed Confucianisr. that the prosperity or down¬ 
fall of a dynasty are entirely a matter of its fated ipiiu of life. 


WANG CH UNG 

Selections from the Critical Essays 
[From Un keng. i«:ia, (7:14b-! 5b] 

When the vital force (eh'i) of Heaven and earth come together, all 
creatures are born spontaneously, just as children are born spontaneously 
when the vita] force of husband and wife unite. Among the creatures 
thus born those with blood in their veins experience hunger and cold- 
Seeing that the live grains can be eaten, they gather and e.u thrrn: see¬ 
ing [hill silIt and hemp can be worn, they make clothes of them. Snmt 
people insist that Heaven produced the five grams purposely to feed 
man, and silk and hemp to clothe him. But ibis is to make Heaven 
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I he farmer or the mulberry girl of man, which is incommensurate with 
the principle of spontaneity. Therefore such ideas .ire suspect and cannot 
be accepted. [ iSS-Tia j 

A worthy ruler orders ihe stare as a loving father orders his family. 
A bring father may instruct and enlighten his children and grandchil¬ 
dren, but he cannot make them ail filial and good. When children are 
good the family will prosper* and when die people are ai peace the na¬ 
tion will flourish. Hue that which flourishes must decay and thut which 
prospers must decline. If prosperity ls not caused by the success of vir¬ 
ile then decline is nox caused by its failure. . . - Thus good govern¬ 
ment is not due to the efforts of worthies or sages nor is disorder the 
result of immorality. When a nation faces decline and disorder* worthies 
and sages cannot restore is to glory, and when it is well ordered, evil 
men cannot bring it to ruin. The fact that an age is ordered or disordered 
is due to its seasons of growth and mil to its government. . . . Whether 
rhe ruler be worthy or unworthy* whether his government be enlight¬ 
ened of unenlightened can have no effect. * . . What is the reason an 
h ige becomes disordered? h it not because robbers grow numerous. rebels 
arise, and the people discard decorum and righteousness and revolt against 
their superiors? All of these come from the fact that there is a scarcity 
D f grain and people cannot endure hunger and cold* h * , The causes 
of giwxl and evil conduct lie not in human character hut jn the dearth 
or alflpence of the year. We may say then that the observance of decorum 
and righteousness depends upon a sufficiency of grain. As we know, 
the grain produce depends upon the year. If the year is one of llood 
and drought then the five grams are spoiled. This is not caused by the 
government hut is the result of seasonal cycles. If one is to say that firxid 
and drought are caused by the government, then in the tunes of Ch:eh 
and Chou there should have been constant flood and drought, for no 
one governed wor&s than they did. Bur as a matter of fact at that lime 
there were no calamities of famine or dearth. Calamities such .is these 
have their cycles of occurrence which cm the contrary occasionally come 
during the reigns of sage rulers. [ 17:i^b—15b] 

A Discussion of Death 

Among the numerous beliefs of the men of his day iha: Wang Ch'ung at¬ 
tacked as superfluous and baseless was that in the existence of a conscious 
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lire after death, (l is apparent That the Chines from ancient time* had he 
lined thru the souls ar the dead at times assumed human forms, ajsjjeared 
among men, and were capable of doing them conscious injury. Wang .hies 
nor deny ihe existence of phantoms which occasionally appear in a form like 
,hj( af the dead. Rut he vigorously attacks the idea that such phantoms arc 
actually the souU of the dead or have any consciousness- His denial ol a 
conscious life alter death, some of the main points of which arc presented in 
the translation below, is one of the earliest and most detailed discussions of 
this problem which, with ihc introduction of Buddhism in the centuries that 
followed, was to assume major significance in Chinese thought, 
lFront Law btn%, aorna-rjbj 

People say that when men. die they become ghosts with consciousness 
and the power to harm others. If we try to test ihis theory by comparing 
men with other creatures, however, we End that men do not become 
ghosts, nor do they have consciousness . r power to harm. . . . Man lives 
because of his vital force (e/'r) and when he dies this vital force is Oi¬ 
ling ui shed. The vnal force js able to function because nf the blood sys¬ 
tem, hut when a man dies the blood system, ceases to operate. With this 
the vital force is extinguished and the body decays and turns to clay. 
What is there to become a ghost then : if a man is without ears or eyes 
be lacks faculties of consciousness. Hence men who arc dumb and blind 
are like grass or trees. Hut when the vital force lias teft a man it is a far 
more serious matter than simply being without cars or eyes, . . . The vital 
force produces man just as water becomes tee. As water freezes into ice, 
so the vital force coagulates to form man. When ice melts it becomes 
water and when a man dies lie becomes spirit again. He is called spirit 
just as ice which has melted changes irs name tn water, People see that 
the name has changed, but they then assert that spirit has consciousness 
and can assume a form and harm others, hut there is no basis for this 
assertion. 

People see ghosts which in form appear like living men. Precisely be¬ 
cause they appear m this form, we know that they cannot Ite the spirits 
of the dead. How can we prove tfmr Take a sack and fill it with millet 
or rice. When the millet or rice lias been put into it. the sack will be full 
and sturdy and will stand up in clear view so that people looking at it 
from a distance can felt that it ts a tack of millet or rice. Why s Because 
the shape of the sack bespeaks rhe contents, But if the sack has a liflc 
in it and all the millet or rice runs out. then the sack collapses in a heap 
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and people looking from a distance can no longer see it. The spirit of 
man is stored up in his bodily form like the millet or rice in the sack. When 
he dies and his body decays, his vital force disperses like the grain run¬ 
ning out of the sack. When the grain has run out, the sack no longer 
retains its shape. Then when the spirit of man has dispersed and dis- 
appeared, how could there still be a body to be seen by others? , * . 

Since tiie beginning of Heaven and, earth and the age of the sage 
rulers until now there have been millions of people who died of old age 
or were cut off ill their prime. The number of men living today is no¬ 
where near thaL of ihe dead, ii men become ghosts when they die. then 
when we go walking we ought to see a ghost at every step. If men sec 
ghost* when they arc about to die then they ought to sec million* of 
them crowding the hall* filling the courtyards, and jamming the streets* 
and not just one or two of them. . . . It is the nature of Heaven and 
earth that, though new fires can he kindled* one cannot rekindle a fire 
that has burned out, and chough new human beings can L>c horn, one 
cannot bring back the dead. . . . Now people say that ghosts arc the 
spirits uf tiie dead, J£ this were true, then when men sec them they ought 
to appear completely naked and not clothed in roihes and sashes. Why? 
beta use clothes have no spirits. When a man dies they all rot away along 
with his bodily form, so how could he put them on again? * , * 

If dead men cannot become ghosts, then they also cannot have con¬ 
sciousness. How do we prove this? By the fact that before a man is born 
he has no consciousness. Before a man is born he exists in the midst of 
primal force {yuan-ch't)* and after he dies he returns again to this primal 
force. The primal force is vast and indistinct and the human force exist* 
within it. Before a man is bom he has no consciousness, so when he dies 
and returns to this original unonn&agus state how could he still have 
consciousness ? The reason a man is intelligent arid understanding is 
that be possesses the forces of the five virtues I humanity, righteousness, 
decorum, wisdom, and faith | > The reason he possesses shese is that he 
has within him the five organs [heart, liver* stomach, Jungs, and kidneys |. 
If these five organs are unimpaired, a man has understanding, but if 
they are diseased, then he becomes vague and confused and behaves like 
a foul or an idiot When a man dies, the five organs rot away and the 
five virtues no longer have any place to reside. Both the seat and the 
faculty of understanding are destroyed. The body must a wad the vital 
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force before it is complete, and the vital force must await the body be* 
fore it can have consciousness. Nowhere is there a fire that bums all by 
itself. How then could there be a spirit with consciousness existing with¬ 
out a body? . - - 

Confucius buried his mother at Fang. Later there was a heavy rain 
and the grave mound collapsed. When Confucius heard of this he wept 
bitterly and said: "The ancients did not repair graves," and he never 
repaired it. If the dead had consciousness then they would surely lie 
angry that people did not repair their graves, and Confucius, realizing 
ihis. would accordingly have repaired the grave in order to please his 
mother's spirit. But he did not repair it. With the enlightenment of a 
sage he understood that the dead have no consciousness. 


chapter XII 

CONFUCIANISM 
AND THE 
CON FU Cl AN 
CANON 

During the course of the Han dynasty p Cuufudamsrti came to hold the 
supreme position of philosophical orthodoxy in the Chinese political 
and cultural system, a position which it maintained more or less con 
iintJOLLsIy until the establishment of the Chinese Republic. It is well to 
trace in some detail the steps by which this transformation came about 
and the manner in which the ancient literature came to Ik compiled into 
the body of works known today 35 tEtc Classics. 

KiiQ-Lsu, the founder of the Hail. .1 commoner with nt? pretensions 
to learning, seems to have had a certain antipathy toward pompous Con- 
fucian scholars, liut he did nut hesitate to make use oi them and follow 
their advice when h helped his designs. Above all he honestly accorded 
with the Confetti an tea thing that the emperor acts on the advice of his 
ministers, setting :m important precedent that did much \u check pos¬ 
sible despotism among his successors. Still, the influence of Confucianism 
was by tin means exclusive. Some ot Rao-tsu s most important follow¬ 
ers favored Taoism or other schools of thought. The Ch in system uf 
government was at first taken over and continued by the Han, and onlv 
gradually was it mi'ihfird to conform less with Legalist and more with 
Confuthn principles. 



STATE ORTHODOXY 

k was nor until the time of Emperor Wu that die GmfucLumu made 
a serious attempt to secure exclusive imperial pitrrmage for their teach 
mgs. The single man most responsible for tile acceptance of Confucianism 
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as the orthodox philosophy of the Chinese *tate wji Tung Chung-shu. 
In his career as teacher and government official during the reign of Em¬ 
peror Wu he formulated doctrines and brought about the establishment 
of institutions that kid a profound influence on Liter ages. It was fits 
conviction that the Han should take cfinsiructive measures to change 
what remained of the old order inherited from the Chin. His recom¬ 
mendations to the emperor were presented in a senes of answers to ques¬ 
tion! on government jvjlicy } vised by the emperor himself. One of these 
advocated die acceptance of Confucianism as the sole orthodox philosophy 
of i he stale: 

The great principle of unity of the Spring and Autumn Art mb is 
a constant warp binding Heaven and earth, a moral law pervading past 
and present. Hut the teachers of today hove different doctrines and men 
expound diverse theories; the various schools of philosophy differ in their 
wat'- and iheir principles do nor agree. Thus the ruler has no means by 
which to achieve unity, the laws and institutions undergo frequent 
changes and the fieople do not know what to honor. Your unworthy 
servant considers that alJ lhai is not encompassed hy the Sis Disciplines 
and t!ie arrs of Confucius should be suppressed and not allowed to con¬ 
tinue further, and evil and vain theories stamped out. Only then will 
unite be achieved, the laws he made dear, and the people know- what 
to follow-.” 1 

Emperor Wu evemuadv followed this suggestion, removing official 
support fmm the "(her philosophies and encouraging Confucianism 
alone. Thus he was able t" achieve in effect the unification of ihoughi 
dial the violent proscriptions ot Ch'in had sought hut failed to produce. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 

Closely connected with [his plan give official support to Confucian¬ 
ism was Tung Chung-shu's suggestion for the establishment of a govern¬ 
ment university for the training of officials in wluch, of course, Lofl- 
ftician ideas would be taught. He writes: 

■‘Among the things paramount for the upbringing of scholars, none 
is more importanr than a state university. A university is intimately re¬ 
lated to the fostering of virtuous scholars, and is the foundation of edu* 
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canon, . - . Your servant desires Your Majesty to erect i university and 
appoint illustrious teachers for it, for the upbringing of die empire's 
seholars /* 3 

In 114 a.e, by imperial order a university was established near the 
capital at which governmem-appointed leathers gave instruction 10 stu^ 
tfcms selected and sent to die capital by provincial authorities. The 
course of study was normally one ytar and, upon graduation, all those 
shown 10 be capable were given positions in the bureaucracy> By the 
end of the first century bjC there were some 3*000 students enrolled in 
die university and in the Latter Han the number grew to over 30,cwo« 
Tlius the bureaucrat:} became filled with men trained in the official Con- 
futiao philosophy* 

CIVIL SERVICE 

As early as the reign of the first Hun emperor, ihe government had 
sem out requests asking the provincial officials lu recommend capable 
scholars and men of ability to the government 3$ servants. This idea, old 
in Omfucian Tradition, gradually increased in power and effectiveness. 
Tung Gbung-shu himself was selected for .111 official career after having 
written outstanding answers, quoted lions tiiove,, to the examination 
questions set by the emperor. It was natural, arid consistent with his plans 
For the building and shaping of a Confucian bureaucracy, diat he should 
extra bss influence in encourage and develop this system which was bier 
CO grow into the famous examination system. Thus he recommended 
that the cmjierar have The marquises, governors of comijiandmes* and 
officials of 2JOOCJ piculs salary all select those of Wurth among the officials 
and common people and once a year send to die capital two men each 
who will be housed there and taken care of. , In this way all will 
do 1 heir best in seeking out men of worth, and scholars of the empire 
can be obtained, given official posts, ami used in the government .' 1 :A 
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THE RIVALRY BETWEEN LEGALISM 
AND CONFUCIANISM 

In spile of these measures taken under his rule. Emperor Wu himself 
was far from a model ConFucian ruler. His system of harsh and detailed 
laws, heavy lasts, extensive military expeditions, and government mo- 
nopnltcs embodies specifically Legalist measures. Hr disregarded the 
precedent set by the founder of the dynasty, acting on his own initiative 
and ignoring the counsel of his ministers. In private Ufe he devoted 
much lime and expense 10 Taoist pursuits of the elixir of immortality, 
attempts ett communicate wiih the dead spirits, and other superstitious 
practices. So averse was he to any criticism of his measures that under 
his reign an official was cxocuied on the charge of '‘disapproval in the 
heart," based on ihc evidence of a reported '‘subtle svry twist uf the lips" 
of the victim. Nothing could be further from the Confucian insistence 
upon outspoken criticism and discussion of all administrative practices 
as Lhc sacred duty of ministers and scholars. 

Emperor Wu's successor. Emperor Hsiian, continued his policies, giv¬ 
ing lip service In Goniudatt doctrines but favoring Legalist absolutism 
in practice. When once reproached by the Crown Prince for his depar¬ 
ture from Confucian principles, he replied angrily: "The House ot Han 
has its own institution.* and laws hired on a combination of the ways 
of the overlords and the sage kings. How could we rely solely upon 
moral instruction and the governmental system of the Chou? The com 
man lot of Confuchnists do not understand what is appropriate to the 
times hut applaud everything ancient and criticize the present. They 
cause people to confuse names and realities so that they do not know 
what to abide by. How could they be entrusted with responsibility?" * 

It was not until the reign of his son. Emperor Yuan, that a ruler fully 
in accord with Confucian ideals for the first time occupied the throne- 
Unfortunately, by this time the influence of the emperors maternal reLi- 
live* and rhe eunuchs had become so strong that the emperor, though 
well-meaning, was largely inetTcctu.il and the decay of the dynasty was 
clearly foreshadowed, 
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Wang Mang, unorthodox though Mime of his measures were, put him¬ 
self forward as the most ardent and meticulous follower of Coulucian 
teachings. The emperors of the Latter Han were likewise all suppliers 
of CConfucianism anti, though the Gmfucimi ministers toward the end 
of the dynasty were no more effective in preventing die usurpation of 
power by the eunuch cliques than they had been at the end of the Former 
Haiin the theoretical supremacy of Confucianism was never challenged. 
Vet during this era occurred two important developments which were 
larer to have the greatest etTect upon the fortunes of Confucianism and 
Confudan thought. One was the official notice of the introduction of 
the Buddhist faith into China during the reign of Emperor Ming {*jj. 
5H-75). The other was the rising power of the Taoist religion, a mix¬ 
ture of the philosophical idea* of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu and nu¬ 
merous popular superstitions, with rites and institutions imitated from 
Buddhism. From this lime on Chinese thought will often be concerned 
with questions of the relative merits of the "Three Teachings"—Go n- 
fuckuiism. Buddhism, and Taoism. 


THE CONFUCIAN CANON 

Han thought on ihe whole shows link of the vitality and originality 
that characterized the more unsettled times of late Chou. The real ac¬ 
complishments of Han intellectual activity lay rather in the systematiza¬ 
tion of earlier ideas, the compilation of great works of history and 
lexicography. acid the impressive labors of editing and annotating the 
ancient literature carried out by wholms of tins ngc_ This latter work 
was chiefly done by Confucian literati who. with hard coil and devoted 
scholarship, set about repairing ihe damage wrought by Chin's btim¬ 
ing of the books and the fire and destruction that had razed the Ch'in 
capital during die troubled days of the founding of the new' dynasty. 

The books ot this age were in the form of bamboo slips, inscribed in 
lacquer with a hue of characters and bound together with thongs, || 
may easily be imagined how. when the thongs had rotted and the slips 
became tumbled or lost* a work could be damaged or rendered almost 
unintelligible. Thus, ihough copies of many of rhe ancient books ordered 
destroyed by the CVin were found still to exist, a tremendous task was 
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involved in editing them, reconciling varying versions, and establishing 
4 trustworthy text. 

As might be exacted, however, the scholars could not often agree 
among themselves upon an authoritative test, and so there existed side 
by side slightly different versions of the classical works, each with its own 
traditions, masters, and disciples. 


THE OLD AND NEW TEXTS 

The situation was made worse by the appearance of still other ver¬ 
sions of some of die Classics, reported by legend to have been found 
sealed in the wall of Confucius' home. These were the famous Old Text 
versions, so called because they were written not in the style of characters 
adopted by the Ch'in and used by the Han, hut in art archaic orthography 
use d during the Chou. The controversy precipitated by the appearance 
of these lexis has continued dow n to the present day. 

In the Han the New and Old Text dispute involved fun da menial 
philosophical principles. Generally speaking, the New Text School rep¬ 
resented the views of Tung Chung-shu and his followers. It made free 
use of yin-yang theories, and laid great emphasis upon the interpretation 
of omens and portents. It was this group that attempted to elevate Cdn- 
fucius to a position approaching divinity, and in this labor it made free 
use of the prophetic literature which grew up within the Ginfucian 
school. An opposition group which arose among private scholars, known 
as the Old Text School, was led by men from the area of Confucius' 
own state of Lu, one of (he most famous. Rung An-Jtuc, being himself 
a direct descendant of the sage. It was the purpose of these men to expel 
from Confucianism the superstition; which had invaded it, to return 
Confucius to his proper position as 4 teacher, (o diminish the influence 
of the yin-yaltg school, and to restore the original purity of the doctrine. 
The first important official patron of the Old Text School was Liu Hsin 
(46 B.C.-44). a}), an outstanding scholar whose reputation has suffered 
because of his association with the usurper Wang Mntig. Emperor Kitting 
Wu, who restored the House of Han after Wang’s execution, was ex¬ 
tremely superstitious and lent lus full support to the New Text School, 
abolishing the study of the Old Texts which had been established at the 
end of the Former Han. However, though the Old Text School failed 
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in the l-hn dynasty tr. gain ascendance over its rival, its supporters in- 
eluded most of the important thinkers and scholars of the Latter Han 
and its spirit of rationalism eventually triumphed 

But to return to die history nf the canon itself. To bring order to the 
situation and promote the unification and systematization of thought 
he strove for. Emperor Wi.i in 136 u.c, set up an imperial commission 
for the recovery of classical u\is r With Canfucuinittit now established 
as tile »atc philosophy* imperial interest and support of dus work of 
recovering and editing the ancient literature continued to increase. In 
53 b-C^ Emperor Hslian called li conference nf scholars to discuss vary¬ 
ing interpretation* of the Classics, with the emperor himself attending 
and acting as final judge in the coni rovers its. The conference continued 
tor two years, and the results were published to form the official inter¬ 
pretation* though varying interpretations were not actually proscribed* 

Some years Liter, in the reign of F+mpenur ChVng, a still more ambitious 
program was undertaken. Under the directorship nf Liu Hsiang (79-tt 
e.e.)i court official and eminent scholar, a group of scholars was set to 
work collecting copies of alt lhc existing literature of the day. For each 
work a copy nf the table of sections and an attract of its com cuts was 
made. When Ian Hsiang died, hb work w:i* continued by his son t Lzu 
Hsin T who presented to the throne on the completion of rhe project a 
bibliography tn seven sections listing all the important books of ihe cm- 
[^irr- This bibliography was incorporated into the History of (Ac Former 
Han Dynasty, forming an invaluable aid to the study of ancient China 
and its literature. 

Something ui the situation which prevailed and the task confronting 
the scholars in bringing order to it may Uc judged from the following 
comments nf the historian Pan Ku: 

Trnm the time when Emperor Wu set up learned doctors for the 
Five Classics and appointed disciples for them, established a*m[>cutivc 
examinations and encouraged men 10 study for official positions, until 
the era Vuan-shih (aj>, <-5) was .1 period of over one hundred years. 
During this time fhc teachers of classical studies increased like the 
branches and leaves of a spreading tree. The explanations of one Classic 
ran to over a million words and die number of professor* grew tn more 
than a thousand, for this w*n the way to official position and profit/' 5 
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"Scholars of ancient times while farming and taking care of their 
families were able to complete their study of one Classic in three years 
because as they went through the text they concern rated only upon the 
general meaning. Thus they spent little time and rcjjtfd great benefit. 
By the time they were thirty they had mastered all Five Classics, In 
later Limes when the Classics and their commentaries had already he¬ 
roine diverse and contradictory, the scholars of wide learning forgot the 
advice of Confucius to ‘hear much and pul aside the points of which 
vou are in doubt.'* They worked to twist the meaning of passages in 
order to avoid difficulties of interpretation atitl with glib phrases and 
contrived theories destroyed the integrity of the text. Explanations of 
five characters nf the test ran It) twenty or thirty thousand words. In 
tune this situation became worse and worse until a youth who spent 
all his time on one Classic could not speak with authority on it until 
his head had grown grey. Scholars rested complacently upon what they 
had learned and attacked anything unfamiliar so that in die end they 
condemned themselves to sterility. This is the great danger of scholar¬ 
ship" 7 

It is no wonder that, after the troubled times of Wang Mang, a council 
of scholars was again held, modeled on that held under Emperor Hsu an. 
The results, combined with those of the former council, were compiled 
and published in □ work known as DiictUsion/ tn the Whue Tiger Hdi 
{Po-hti t'urtg}. representing in final form the orthodox interpretation 
«f the Confudan Classics. 

Thus the Classics were established a* rhe basis for all Confucian learn¬ 
ing, and. in turn, for entrance into official position. With minor excep¬ 
tions, this is the canon as it was known in later ages and as it has come 
down to us. By the end of the Han. silk scrolls had largely replaced the 
earlier bamboo slips as writing material for books, and in sj>. 105 the 
invention of paper was officially recorded. But Han scholars, with the 
chaos wreaked on the ancient texts by Ch'in's laws and the disorders 
of the early Han and Wang Mangsiime still vivid in their minds. Trusted 
to none of these media for the preservation of their sacred books. Toward 
the end of the dynasty, by imperial order, the complete texts of the Five 
Classics and the Confucian Analects were engraved on stone tablets, and 
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set up at the imperial university, a monument to the scholarly Labor* of 
the H m Confuciamsu, 


THE TRIUMPH OF CONFUCIANISM 

Much speculation has been devoted to the question of why Con¬ 
fucianism, of the major school* of thoughi dial flourished in Chou times 
ami comiimed mio e lie early Han, should hate triumphed over ns rivals 
.Hid attained -i posittisci of sole authority. Some scholars have suggested 
that Confucianism supplies a philosophical basis for the divine right of 
the emperor, a justification for absolutism, anti for this reason ivn$ en¬ 
thusiastically supplied by i lie Han rulers. Ginfucmn thought ]s indeed 
firmly based upon die concept of .m hierarchically ordered sr.Hiiety with 
a supreme ruler at its head. Yet* if 11 accords the emperor a divine mis¬ 
sion. it so hedges has power about with moral restrictions and qualifica¬ 
tion* that strong minded emperors such as Emperor Wll, while a patron 
»f she Confucianism found it necessary to act quite contrary to their 
tenets in practice. Omiuuamsrn. m its political thought, is much more 
the philosophy of die officialdom, the bureaucrats, accepting rhe I tier- 
archie at form of imperial government and of society as .1 whole, but in¬ 
sisting upon the moral qualifications of ruLership. as well as ujkpii Lhe 
right m criticize arid restrain the exercise of absolute power. In this en¬ 
deavor it makes full use of the appeal to tradition (of which it, as the 
guardian and interpreter of the ancient texts, is die arbiter), curbing 
imperial lavish ness by .1 reminder of the simple life of old, insisting upon 
the importance of ministers and counselors in government, making not 
noble birth but scholastic achievement the requisite for entrance into 
official position, effectively wrecking measures it due* mx approve by 
declaring them at variance wtth ancient practices* and even reserving 
to itself the nghc to judge whether a ruler is morally fit to hold the 
throne. These literati, moreover, as ihe only men capable of handling 
records, regulations, edicts, and the usher necessary papers of a highly 
organized central government* were indispensable 10 any ruler. As a 
famous Gonfueieiniil pointed out m she founder of the Ban, though hr 
might have won the empire on horseback, he assuredly could not rule 
u from horseback, 
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Firtailv, the Gmfucianisis were the teachers and guardians of the an- 
ciem literature, originally not exclusively Confudan, but including the 
best in China’s entire literary heritage, a mass r-f writings incorporating 
M l ^ < Iwrrowed from many different schools and philosophies which had 
been absorbed into ConfuoaJiism- Thus Confucianism gained supremacy 
not by extinguishing its rivals Inn by adapting much of their thought 
to its own system. Once established -is the state philosophy, with she ex¬ 
amination system and the imperial university 10 ensure continuance of 
its teachings, its position was so well consolidated that it was never dis¬ 
placed until the imperial system itself was discarded- 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE GREAT HAN 
HISTORIANS 


The intellects I and literary glory of the Han found ks highest expres¬ 
sion in the iwo great histories of the period, the Records of the Historian 
{Shth chi) and the History of the Former Hon Dynasty {Han shu) k 
Few works outside the Classics themselves have been so much admired, 
studied, and often in part committed to memory hy the Chinese. They 
set the pattern for all Later Chinese histories, establishing a precedent 
which was responsible for giving to che Chinese nation the most com¬ 
plete and unbroken record of its past possessed by any people. 

From very early times the Chinese seem to have possessed an extract 
dirtary love anti respect for history. According to trad if ion even the 
earliest dynasues had their official historians who were closely associated 
with astronomical affair* and divination. They were also responsible for 
acting as mentors to the rulers, instructing them in the lessons of the 
past, and recording their deeds for the judgment ot posterity, Confucian¬ 
ism with its humanistic emphasis did much to encourage and develop 
this sense of history and feeling lor the past. Two of the five Qmfudan 
Classics, ihc Eoo\ of History and the Spring and Autumn Annuls, tradi¬ 
tionally believed m have been compiled and edited by Confucius, are 
works of history, and the study of history and appeal to historical ex¬ 
ample have always been among the principal techniques of Ojnfuciaa 
instruction and argumentation. 

The History of the Former Hurt Dynasty states of these two historical 
Classics; "The Booh- of History broadens one's Information and is the 
practice of wisdom; the Spring and Autumn Annals passes moral judg^ 
merns on events and is the symbol of good faith /* 1 

1 t /jo iha, jpsEilii 
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The function of history, as seen in this statement, is twofold: w im¬ 
part information and to jjivt moral instruction, as embodied in the tradi¬ 
tions of the two Classics, These two traditions, one representing the ob¬ 
jective transmission of the words and deeds of history, the other the 
illustration of moral principles through, historical incident, run through 
all Chinese historiography, In practice the former tradition has domi¬ 
nated. The common method of the Chinese historian has been to trans¬ 
mit verbatim as nearly as possible what his sources telJ him, adding only 
such background and connecting narrative as may be necessary, For 
example, the historian docs not tell us that die emperor issued an edict 
In such and such an cifect, but reproduces the edict in part or in whole 
so that we may read w hat he said for ourselves, Since the Chinese his¬ 
torian was often working in an official capacity, he had access to govern¬ 
ment files of memorials, edicts, court decisions, and other papers that 
made such a procedure possible. His own jnh then became one of select¬ 
ing the most pertinent documents and arranging them in a way best 
calculated to demonstrate [he cause and effect of events. If in addition 
he wished to inject his own personal opinion, he usually marked it 
dearly by some conventional literary device so that the reader could 
readily distinguish it. 

The tradition of die Spring and Autumn Annul/. the didactic func¬ 
tion of history, was at the same time by no means forgotten. Only a sage 
might dare actually to record moral judgments in his writing, as Con¬ 
fucius was supposed to liave done in the Spring and Autumn Annul/. 
But all men were free to, in fact ought to, study the histories of live past 
carefully and thong htf Lilly to deduce for i hem selves the moral lessons 
embodied there, to descry the pattern hidden beneath the succession of 
recorded events. For, like all the rest of creation, history, according to 
Chinese thought, must have an underlying order. Han philosophy of 
history, influenced by yin-yang and five agents theories, conceived of 
history as a cyclical succession of eras proceeding in a fixed order. Not 
only this succession, but all of history is a manifestation of the universal 
process of change, growth, and decay, constantly coming to realization 
in the course of human events. Thus, fur the Chinese, philosophically 
and morally, the proper study of mankind is man, and man as revealed 
in the pages of history. 
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THE RECORDS OF THE HISTORIAN 


During tile Chot] there were numerous chronicles and works nf his¬ 
tory compiled by the feudal states and the various schools of philosophy. 
Rut until the Han, when the Chinese for the first time acquired a sense 
■ if national and cultural unity, no attempt was ever made to produce 
a comprehensive history of the entire post of the nation. The Shi/i efti 
or Records of the Htunrutn was begun by Ssu-ma Tan (d. no n.c.). 
Grand Historian under Emperor W u , a nd Carried on anti brought to 
completion by his Son. Ssu-ma Ch’ien <145 n,c.) t who succeeded 

his father in the position oi Grand Historian, Comprising i jo chapters, 
it covers the history of the Chinese people from the Yd low Emjxrof 
to the time of the historians, 

Ssu-ma Ch'icn divided his material into five sections; Basic Annals, 
Chronological Tables, Treatises, Hereditary Houses, and Memoirs, This 
arrangement, with various modifications, lias been followed by almost 
all later official historians. In later histories the section called Basic An¬ 
nals might lietLcr lx referred to as Imperial Annals, since it deals only 
with acts of the officially reigning emperors. Ssu-mn Ch'icn, however, 
did not so coniine himself, but included here the account of Hsiang 
Yii who, though not officially emperor, in actuality ruled the country. 
The Chronological Tables need little explanation, being tables of dates 
for important events. The Treatises, one of the most valuable sections 
of the work, arc essays devoted to the history and description of impor¬ 
tant subjects. Below arc listed the eight Treatise* nf the Shih c hi together 
with those of the Han shu which were iiased upon Shift chi material. 


Shift rhi Treatises 

Riles 

Music 

The Pitch-pipes 
The Calendar 
Astronomy 

Sacrifices of Feng ami Shan 
The Yellow River and Canals 
Balance of Commerce (Economics) 


Han shu Treatises 

The Calendar 

Rites and Musk 

Punishments and Laws 

Fond and Money (Economics) 

Slaie Sacrifices 

Astronomy 

Rive Agents (Portents) 
Geography 
Land Drainage 
Literature 
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The Hereditary Houses, being largely accounts of feudal families, were 
not usually included in hisiutici dealing with Later periods. The chapters 
of the Memoirs arc generally devoted to the lives nf famous men—mili¬ 
tary leaders, politicians, philosophers, etc. Some chapters deal with par¬ 
ticular groups such -is famous assassins, uprighL officials, tyrannical uliicials, 
wandering knights, imperial favorites, merchants, etc. Others treat non 
Chinese lands and peoples such as Korea, southeast China, Ferghana, 
c tc. The concluding chapter is the biography of the historians themselves. 


SSU-MsI CH IEN 

The Sacred Duty of the Historian 

The following excerpt from the autobiography of Ssurna Ch'ien relate* the 
words of Ssu-ma Tan to his son as he lay dying. 

[From Shift chi i^ni&t-h, job-^aa | 

The Grand Historian fSsu-ma Tan) grasped my hand and raid weep¬ 
ing; "Our ancestors were Grand Historians for the House .if Chou. From 
the most ancient times they were eminent and renowned when in the 
days of Yu and Hsia they were in charge nf astronomical affairs. In bier 
ages nur family declined. Will this tradition end with me? If you m turn 
become Grand Historian, you must continue the work of our ancestors. 
, . . When you become Grand Historian, you must not forget what 1 
have desired to expound and write. Now filial piety begins with the 
serving nf your parents; next you must serve your sovereign; and finally 
you must make something of yourself, thru your name may go down 
through the ages to the glory of your father and mother. Tin* is the 
most important part of filial piety. Everyone praises the Duke of Chou, 
saying that he was able to expound in word and song the virtues of 
King Wen and King Wu, publishing abroad ihe Odes of Chou and 
Shan; he set forth die thoughts and ideal* of Tai-wang and Wang Chi. 
extending his words back to King Liu and paying honor to Hnu Chi 
| ancestors of the Chou dynasty j. After the reigns of Yu and Li the: way 
of the ancient kings fell into disuse and rites and music declined. Con¬ 
fucius revived the old ways and restored what had been abandoned, ex* 
pounding the Odes 3nd History and making the Spring and Autumn 
Ann.il f. From that lime until today men of learning have taken these 
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as their models. It has now been over four hundred years since the cap¬ 
ture of die unicorn [481 b,c., end of the Spring and Autumn period j. 
The various feudal states have merged together, and the old records and 
chronicles have become scattered and lost. Now the House of Han has 
arisen and all the world is united under one rule. I have been Grand 
Historian, and yet ] have failed to make a record of all the enlightened 
rulers and wise lords, the faithful ministers and gentlemen who were 
ready to die for duty, l am fearful that the historical materials will be 
neglected and lost. You must remember and think of this!" 

I bowed my head and wept, saying; "I, your son, am ignorant and un* 
worthy, hut 1 shall endeavor to set forth in full the reports of antiquity 
which have come down from our ancestors. 1 shall not dare to be re¬ 
miss'" IijO:8a-h] 

This our house of Han has succeeded the descendants of the Five 
Emperors and carried on the task of unification of the Three Dynasties, 
The ways of Chou fell into disuse and the Ch'in scattered and discarded 
the old writings and burned and destroyed the Odet and ihe History. 
Therefore the plans and records of the Illustrious Hull .md the stone 
rooms, of the metal caskets and hide tablets, became lost or confused. 

Then the Han arose and Hsiao Ho put in order the laws and com¬ 
mandments; Han Hsin set forth the rule* of warfare; Chang Ts'ang 
made the regulations and standards; and Shu-sun Tung settled ques¬ 
tions of rites and ceremonies. At this time the art of letters began again 
to flourish and advance and the Odes and History gradually reappeared. 
From the time when Ts'ao Ts’an put into practice Master K.ii’s teach¬ 
ings of the Yellow Emperor and Lao Tzu, when Chia Sheng and Ch’ao 
Tt'o expounded the doctrines of the Legalist philosophers Shen and 
Slung, and Kung-tun Hung achieved eminence for his Confuci.in learn¬ 
ing, a period of some one hundred years, the books that survived and 
records of past affairs were all without exception gathered together hy 
the Grand Historian, The Grand Historians, father and son, each in turn 
held and carried an the position. . . . 

1 have sought out and gathered together the ancient traditions of the 
empire which were scattered and lost. Of the great deeds of kings ] 
have searched tile beginnings and examined the ends; 1 have seen their 
time* of prosperity and observed their decline. Of the affairs that I have 
discussed and examined, [ have made a general survey of the Three 
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Dynasties and a record of the Ch'in and Han, csstending in all back 
as far as Hsicn Yiian f the Yellow Emperor J and coming down to die 
present, set forth in twelve Basic Annals. After this had been put in 
order and completed, because there were differences in chronology far 
the same periods and the dates were not always dear, 1 made the ten 
Chronological Tables. Of the changes of rites and music, the improve¬ 
ments and revisions of the pitch-pipes and calendar, military power, 
mountains and livers, spirits and gods, the relationships between heaven 
and man, the economic practices handed down and changed age by age, 
I have made the eight Treatises. As the twenty-eight constellations re¬ 
volve about the North Star, as the thirty spokes of a wheel come together 
at (he hub, revolving endlessly without stop, so the ministers, assisting 
like arms and legs, faithful and trustworthy, in true moral spirit serve 
their lord and ruler: of them I made the thirty Hereditary Houses. Up¬ 
holding duty, masterful and sure, not allowing themselves tn miss their 
opportunities, they made a name for themselves in the world: of such 
men 1 made the seventy Memoirs. In all one hundred and thirty chapters, 
526,500 words, this is the book of die Grand Historian, compiled in order 
id repair omissions and amplify the Six Disciplines, It is the work of 
one family, designed to supplement the various interpretations nf the 
Six Classics and to put into order the miscellaneous sayings of the hun¬ 
dred schools, [job-jsa] 

In 98 b,c.. because he dared to speak out in defense of a military leader whom 
Emperor Wu and the rest of the court believed had disgraced himself, Ssu-ma 
Ch’icn was condemned to suiter the punishment of castration. The following 
excerpt is from a famous letter which the historian wrote to a friend relating 
the circumstances of his disgrace and explaining why it was he those to sutler 
the ignominy of castration niiher than commit suicide. He consoles himself 
with the memory of the great men of the past who, in the midst of misfortune, 
produced writings which have guaranteed then everlasting fame, as he believes 
his history will do for him. 

[From Han tha, fiarryb-aih] 

My father had no great deeds that entitled him to receive territories 
or privileges from the emperor. He dealt with a flairs of astronomy and 
the calendar, which are dose to divination and the worship of the spirits. 
He was kept fur the sport and amusement of the emperor, treated the 
same as die musician* and jesters, and made light of by the vulgar men 
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at his iliV_ If 1 fell before Lite law and were executed, it would make no 
more difference to most people than one hair off nine oxen* for I was 
nothing; but a mere ant to them* The world would non rank me among 
those men who were able to die for their ideals, but would believe simply 
that my wisdom was exhausted and my crime great* that I had Inx-n 
unable to escape penalty and in the end had gone to my death. Why? 
Because all my pas: actions had brought this on me, they would say. 

A man ha* only one death. That death may be as weighty -u Mount 
Tat, or it may be as light as 3 goose leather- It all depends upon the 
way he tires it. , , . It is the nature of every man to love life and hate 
deaths to think of his relatives and look after his wife and children* 
Only when a man is moved by higher principles is dm not so- Then 
there arc things which he must do. . . , The brave man dues not al¬ 
ways die for honor, while even the coward may fulfil] his duty. Each 
takes a different way to exert himself. Though I might be weak and 
cowardly and seek shamefully to prolong my life- yet 1 know full well 
ihc difference between what ought 10 be followed and what rejected. 
How could I hring myself to link into the shame of ropes and bonds? 
|i even the lowest slave and scullery maid can bear to commit suicide, 
why should not one like myself be able to do what lias to be done? But 
the reason 1 have not refused to bear there ills and have continued to 
live, dwelling among this filth, is that 1 grieve that I have things in my 
heart that 1 have not been able to express fully, and l am shamed to 
think that after 1 am gone my writings will not he known to posterity. 

Too numerous to record are the men of ancient lime who were rich 
and noble and whose names have yet vanished away, h is only those 
who were masterful and sure, the truly extraordinary men, who are 
still remembered. When the Earl of the West wjj imprisoned at YuJi+ 
he expanded the Changes; Confucius was in distress and he made ike 
Spring and Autumn Annds; Ch'ii Yuun w;n banished and he composed 
his poem "Encoumering Sorrow”; after Tso Chiu lost his sight he 
composed the Narratives of the Stales: when Sun Tzu had had hi* feet 
amputated he set forth the Art of War - LQ Pu-wei -vas banished to Shu 
but hh Liinfiiw has been handed down through ihe ages; while Han Fci 
Tzu was hdd prisoner in Chin he wrote "The Difficulties of Disputa- 
tion” and "The Sorrow of Standing Alone": moat of the three hundred 
poems of the Book af Odes were written when the sages poured forth 
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Ehcir anger and dissatisfaction. All these men bad a rankling in their 
beans, for they were not able to accomplish what they wished, There¬ 
fore they wrote of past affairs in order to pass on their thoughts to future 
generalio ns, _ . , 

I too have ventured not to be modest hut have entrusted mysdf to my 
useless writings. I have gathered up and brought together the old tradi¬ 
tions of the world which were scattered and lost. I have examined the 
deeds and events of the past and investigated the principles behind their 
success and failure* their rise and decay* in one hundred and thirty chap¬ 
ters. I wished to examine into all that concerns heaven and man, to f»enc- 
uatc the changes of I he past and present, completing all as the work 
of one family. Rut before I had finished my rough manuscript. 1 met 
with this calamity, k is bee j use l regretted that it had not l«en com¬ 
pleted that I submitted to the extreme fjendty without rancor. When 
1 have truly completed this work, [ shall deposit it in some safe place. 
If it may be handed down to men who will appreciate it and penetrate 
to the villages and great cities, then though 1 should suffer a thousand 
mutilations, what regret would I have? 

Methods of the Historian 

On the whole Ssu-ma Ch'ien in his handling of sources displays careful judg¬ 
ment and □ laudable skepticism not always equalled by his luecessort. In the 
following preface 10 the first of his Chronological Tables he explains tome of 
the methods and ideal* which guide his work, 

| From $hth <rht r ijna-bJ 

The chronicles of the Five Emperors and the Three Dynasties extend 
back to high antiquity. For the Yin dynasty and before* we cannot com¬ 
pile any genealogical records of the feudal lords, though from the Chou 
on down they can usually be constructed. When Confucius imuiged the 
Spring and Autumn Annul* from the old historical texts, he noted the 
first year of a reign, the time when the year began, and the day and month 
for each entry: such was his exactitude. However* when he wrote his 
prefaces to the Booh of History, he made only general references and did 
not mention year and month. Perhaps he had some material, hut in many 
eases there were gaps and a was impossible to record exactly. Therc(orc t 
when there was a quest ton. of doubt, he recorded it as doubtful; such was 
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his circumspection. ] have read the genealogical records which have com¬ 
plete dates entered from the Yellow Emperor on down* I have examined 
these chronologies and genealogies, as wdl as the “Record of the Cycle 
of the Five Agents," Hue these ancient tests disagree and contradict each 
other throughout, I can hardly consider as meaningless the example of 
the Master in not attempting to assign the exact year and month to 
events. Thus; basing my work on the “Virtues of the Five Emperors," I 
have made this chronological table of the generations ixom the Yellow 
Emperor down to the era Kung-ho [841 B.C.]* 

Ssu-rna Ch h ien f however, was no mere copier of inciem rests- In *38 ».c* an 
envoy, Chang Ch'ien, was sent on a diplomatic mission as far as western 
Turkestan, The in for mat ion he brought back from his travels changed the 
whole Chinese conception of the geography of land* to the west. Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien used this information as the basis for a chapter on Ferghana and the 
other countries of central Asia. Following arc his concluding remarks to the 
chapter. 

1 From Shih rht\ lajiaia-bf 

The 4J Basic Annuls of Emperor Yu" records that the source of the Yellow 
River is in the K/un-hin MounuirUt mountain some 2*500 h high, the place 
where the sun and the mtiori in turn go to hide when they arc not shining. 
It h said that on their heights are to be found the Fountain of Sweet 
Witter and the Pool of Jade, How since Chang Ch fc ien visited RactrU, 
the Yellow River has been traced to its source, and no one has found 
any such K’uiviun Mountains as die "Basic Annals 11 records. Therefore, 
what the of History states about the mountains and nvers of the 

nine provinces of China is nearer the truth. while when U comes to the 
wonder* mentioned in the "Basic Annals of Emperor Yii" or the Classic 
0} Hiltt ami Seal, 1 cannot accept them. 

The historical labors of Ssu-rrm Ch + ien were admirably carried on hy Pan 
Pko (A-D. 3-54} anti hU ion Pan Ku (aj>. 33*92), principal authors of the 
Hun shtt or History of (ft? Former Han Dynasty. At the end of his biography 
O£ Ssu-ma Ch'ien, Pan Ku assesses the work of his predecessor. 

| From Pan Ku, Han 

When it comes to the way in which he has extracted from the Classics, 
selected from the commentaries, and assessed and disposed uE material 
from (he various schools of philosophy, Chlen is often careless and 
sketchy and takes, improper liberties with his sources. With his diligence 
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he had browsed very widely in books, threaded his way through the 
Classics and commentaries and galloped up and down from the pan to the 
present, covering a period of several thousand years. Bur his judgments 
stray rasher often from those of the sage. . - - Yet Liu Hsiang, 'i ang 
Hsiung, and other men of wide learning all praise Ch’kn as a man of 
excellent ability as an historian and testify to his skill in setting forth 
events and their causes* He discourses without sounding wordy; he is 
simple without being rustic. His writing is direct and his facts sound. He 
does not falsify what is beautiful, nor docs he conceal what is evil. There¬ 
fore bis may be termed a “true record.” 

The Writing oj the First Dynastic History 

The following extracts are from the biographies of Pan Piao and Pan Ku In 
the History of the Litter Hurt Dynasty, It was apparently Pan Pino's intention 
only to continue (he writing of history from the point at which Sso-ma Ch’ien 
had stopped. But Pan Ku conceived the idea of one unified work covering the 
entire Former Han period. His Han thu. covering the complete span of one 
dynasty, has been the model (or all the Later soolled "dynastic histories" com¬ 
piled to cover every reigning house from Pan Ku* lime down to (he found¬ 
ing of the Republic. 

| From Him Han thu, ^oArsb-ja, rtb-nb | 

Pan Piao had great uSent and was fond of writing, devoting himself 
solely to histories and chronicles. At the time of Emperor Wu, Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien wrote the 5 AM chi, but for the period from the era T’ai-ch’u 
1104-101 b,c.] on, the volumes were lacking or had never been written. 
Men of later years who were interested in such things had made various 
attempts to continue the former work and add material on recent times, 
but for the most part the result* were common and tasteless and com¬ 
pletely unworthy to act as a continuation of Ssii-ma Ch’icn’s work. Plan 
then took up this work, continuing and selecting material from earlier 
histories and supplementing it with various traditions, and composed a 
"Supplementary Chronicle” in several ten* of chapters. [.joAub-^iJ 
Pan Ku took the continuation of the former history which Pan Plan 
had written and, since it was incomplete, immersed himself in study and 
shaped its ideas, intending to bring it to completion. At this time, how* 
ever, someone sent a letter to Emperor HsiciMiung informing him that 
Fast Ku was privately revising and writing a national history. An order 
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was issued to the prefecture for Ku's arrest, and he was bound ;md placed 
in prison in the capital and all his personal books were seized. Formerly 
there had been a man of Fu-feng, otic Su Lang, who had been thrown 
into prison for deceitfully expounding charts and prophecies and had died 
there. Kit's younger brother, Ch’ao, fearing that in the prefeerural in¬ 
quiry Ku would not be able to make his case dear, hastened to die capital 
and sent 3 request it* the emperor for an audience. There he explained in 
detail what Ku's intentions were in writing his work, and the prefecture 
also sent Ku's book, Emjjcnur Hsien-oung was amazed at it and sum¬ 
moned Ku to the Department for the Editing of Books where he was 
appointed one of the official historiographers of the Lan-t’aL . . . The 
emperor charged him to complete the former history. ... He selected 
material from earlier sources and gathered together oral traditions to com¬ 
plete his History 0/ the Former Han Dynasty, beginning with Emjfcror 
Kao-tsu |r. 102-195 H C -[ ajlti ending wiih the execution of Wang Mang 
| Aji. 22], some twelve generations, .1 period of 230 years. He ordered all 
events, imbued them with the spirit of the Five Classics, and penetrated 
into all things above and below, completing season-by-sea so a Annals, 
Chronological Tables, Treatises and Memoirs, one hundred chapters in 
alt. From the time when Ku first received the imperial appointment 
during the Yung-ping era, when he was immersed in study and gathering 
ideas, until the Chien-ch’u era, when hit work was finally completed, was 
a period of over twenty years. His own age greatly honored hi* work and 
among men of learning there were none who did not read and praise it, 
[40AU ib-iab j 
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Fitel reference to Buddhism in China. 

An Shih-kao, Buddhist missionary. in China. 

The Three Kingdoms—Wei. Shu, Win 
Chin dynasty. 

North China abandoned tp barbarians. 

Pilgrimage of Faduien 10 Central Asia and India. 

j—[uj-yuaJi aiJulies ai court th+ii Buddhisi moftki l>c cxcn3|Ji?d from 

bowing to the emperor. 

Kummupv* - 344-41 \) appointed National Preceptor 
State patronage of Taoism. 

Taalnan 1476-^42), ptriircb of Pure Land «et. 

Tien4 al school of Buddhism founded by Chih-k'ai f 5 _U-S 9 j)- 
Sui dynasty* 

’Fang dynasty. 

Chi-tea sip 9-623), exponent of Madhyamika *hod and com¬ 

mentator on Three Treatises. 

Pilgrimage of Hriiarnsang {396^664) *0 India begun* 

Chinese Buddhist princes* married 10 first king of Tiber, 
tfsbamtsang returns from India. Death of Tao^h’o, Pure Land 
patriarch and auihor of Compendium on the flippy Urtd . 

Lao T*ti canonized by Tang dynasty as Most High Emperor of 
Mystic Origin. 

Pilgrimage to India begun by t-ching. 

Reign of Empress W11. 

Empress adopts Buddhist title "Divine Empress Who Rules the 
Universe 1 " {Chakravonin Deva Empress). 

"Golden Lion Fh sermon by Fa^sang < 64^-712). 

Hui-ncug ( 638 — 713 )* Sixth Ch an rsufbft.li. 

An Ln-shan rebellion. 

Shcn.hu 1 <d, 760 ),CIfan master. 

Official repress ion of Buddhism. 

I hifian <d. founder oi the Urnrhi school of Ch an Buddhism, 

Printing of Diamond Sutra. 

liang-chicb {Bo^-S&oh founder of Tsao-rung school of Chan 
Buddhism. 

Priming of Buddhist canon begun. 









CHAPTER XIV 


NEO TAOISM 


For almost four centuries after the disintegration of the Han dynasty 
Chinn was to he without that unity and stability which had seemed to Ik 
its chief characteristics. Instead, during this period of the Three King¬ 
doms and Sis Dynasties (ajj. 220-&9), China's division into numerous 
contending states and successive ruling houses brought her perilously 
dose 10 the loss of her national and cultural identity. To some extent the 
dominant intelleccuai tradition suffered in this process. Owing to the 
prevailing d is unity and disruption, the situation was hardly favorable to 
the kind of scholarly enterprise which the imperial court had once en¬ 
couraged. while at the same time Confucianism was deprived of much of 
its importance as a state cult- The textual study and systematizing of the 
Classicij which had absorbed many of the best minds under the Kan, 
shifted to a different plane now that classical scholarship served no vita! 
function to state or society. It was under such circumstances that intel¬ 
lectual interest in Taoism revived and a foreign religion, buddhism, for 
the first time gained 3 foothold among both the masses and the educated 
class. 

We must realize, however, that the revival of “unorthodox" philosophies 
and the powerful intrusion of a new religion do not signify a complete 
redirection of Chinese thought, breaking entirely with the past. For in 
spite of Confucianism's decline as a bureaucratic institution, its ideals and 
basic principles remained 3 contributing factor tn the new attempts at 
adapting Taoism and Buddhism to the needs of the age. Thus in this 
period, as in so many others in Chinese history, there is a strong tendency 
toward syncretism, 
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TAOISM IN PHILOSOPHY 

Ncfr-Taoism is a new term applied to a loose hut identifiable movement 
in the third and fourth centuries centering around the study of the Lair 
Tsu C'/Vo-fe cAing) and Chitting Tztt, It was a many-sided movement 
finding expression in the spheres ot metaphysics, aesthetics, and religion. 
In the first sphere it was known as hmaa-hiftch^ the study qf abstruse or 
mysterious truths, as pursued by many scholars whose ideas were de¬ 
veloped chiefly in commentaries on the Lao Tzu and CAttang Tzn. 
Among the most important of these were Wang Pi (aj*. M&-249L Hn 
Vcn (d, ajk ^9). and Kuc. Hsiatig (J. vn. 312), Although Wang Pi and 
Ho Yen were ardent admirers of Lao Tzu atu! Chuang Tm their mm 
was to give new meaning to Cunfucian texts, for which they wrote com¬ 
mentaries using Taoist: terms and concepts, while at the same time re¬ 
interpreting Taoism In terms of the social and moral philosophy of Con¬ 
fucianism. Hence to them the key concept of Taoism, wu (literally, 
nonexistence), is nor nothingness, but pure being, which transcends 
forms :md names, and precisely because it is absolute and complete* can 
accomplish everything. The sage is mn one who withdraws into the life 
of a hermit, hut a man of social and polilkul achievements, although these 
achievements must be brought about through wu-wei, “nonactiqn" or 
“taking no [ unnatural [ action.” 

KUO HSIANG 
Cvmmcniary m Mr Chtumg Tzu 

In the commentary on the Chimng Tztt by Kllcs Huang ind hh collaborator. 
Hsiang Hsm (first half of third century), the positive note k struck in the 
etjual emphasis viv both the internal anti external life, for to Kuo Hsiang 1 tic 
i4ge move* m she realm ot human atlmr* as well a* m the transcendental 
world. As she unir lime, Chuang Titus ideas ot self-tnuiiformaiion and cun. 
tenimeni are strongly iircssctb becoming Kuu Hsiang's central themes* 

S'ATUHB VND NciNTSJSTT.Vcr 

[From Commentary on CAuang Tztt, See. i P TiSb: See**, 1:213-2*3; Sec. 
^ 7^fc-55bf 

The music of nature is not an entity existing outside of things. The dit 
fertnt apertures. the pipes and flutes and ibe like, in combination with 
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nil living beings, together constitute nature. Since nonexistence: is non- 
being, it cannot produce being. Before being itself is produced, it cannot 
produce other beings, Then by whom are things produced? Thee spon¬ 
taneously produce them selves, that is all By this is not meant that there 
is an “ 1 ” to produce. The “F cannot produce things and things cannot 
produce the *'!/* The M F ss self-existent. Because it is so by itself, we 
cal) it natural. Everything is what it is by nature* not through Liking any 
action- Therefore (Chuang TzuJ speaks in terms of nature. The term 
nature [literally Heaven j is used 10 explain thai things are what they 
□re spontaneously, and not to mean the blue sky. But someone says that 
the music of nature makes all filings serve or obey it.. Nmv p nature can¬ 
not even p osscsv iisdf. How can it possess things? Nature is the general 
name for all things. | See, 2 , i iai aj 

Not only is it impossible for nonbeing to be changed into being, it Is 
also impossible for being to become nunheing. Therefore, although toeing 
as a substance undergoes infinite changes and transformations, it cannot 
in any instance become nonbemg. . . * What came into existence before 
there were things? If I say yin and yang came first, then since yin and 
yang are themselves emit its, what came before (hem? Suppose I say 
Eiaturc came lira. But nature is only things hdng themselves. Suppose ] 
say perfect Tao came first. Bui perfect Tao is perfect nonbemg. Since 
it is nonbeing, how can it come before anything else? Then what came 
Ijcfore k? There must tie another thing* and so on ini infinitum. We must 
understand that things are what they are spontaneously and nm caused 
by something else. [Sec. iz, 755b -1 

Everything is natural and does not know why it is so. The more things 
difFer in corporeal form, die more they arc alike in being natural. . . + 
Heaven and earth and the myriad things change and transform into some¬ 
thing new every day and so proceed with time. What causes them? They 
do so spontaneously* ... What we call things arc all that ihey arc hy 
themselves; ibey did not cause each *uhcr to become so t Let us leave 
them alone and the principle of being will be perfectly realized. The ten 
Thousand things are in ren thousand different conditions, and move for¬ 
ward and backward differently, as though there were a True Lord to make 
them so* Bui if we search for evidences for such a True Lard, we fail 10 
find any* We should understand that 1 Kings are all natural and not caused 
by something else. [See. a* r J 
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The universe is the general name for all things. They arc the reality 
of the universe while nature is their norm. Being natural means (jd exist 
spontaneously without having to take any action. Therefore the fabulous 
p'tng bird can soar high and the quail can By low, the cctlrcla can live for a 
long time and the mushroom far a short time. They arc tapahle of doing 
these not because of their taking any action but because of their being 
natural. [Sec. 1, i:8h| 

S1LK-TR ANSSUR M ATIUN AND "T.sKlNti NO ACTION' 

|From Commentary on C/iuang Tzu, Sec. I, i-gb-ioa; Sec, 7 , 

Sec. 11,4:393; S«. 13, 5:J5»-h] 

If we insist on the conditions under which Lliings develop and search for 
the cause thereof, such search ant] insistence will never cud. until we 
come to something that is unconditioned, and then the principles of self- 
transformation will become clear. . . , There are people who say that the 
penumbra is conditioned by the shadow, the shadow by the body, and 
tiie body by the Creator But let us ask whether there is a Creator or not. 
If not, how can he create things? If there is, he is incapable of mate¬ 
rializing all the forms. Therefore before we can talk about creation, we 
must understand the fact that all forms materialize by themselves. If wc 
go through the entire realm of existence, we shall see that there is noth¬ 
ing. not even the penumbra, that does not transform itself beyond the 
phenomenal world. Hence everything creates itself without the direction 
of .my Creator. Since things create themselves, they arc unconditioned- 
Tins is the norm of the universe. (See, 2, a^bb^-a] 

In the cutting of a tree the workman does not take any action; the 
only action he takes is in plying the ax. In the actual managing of affairs, 
the ruler docs not lake any action; the only onion he takes is in employ¬ 
ing his ministers. If the ministers can manage affairs, the ruler can em¬ 
ploy ministers, the ax can cut the tree, and the workman can use the ax, 
each corresponding to his capacity, then the laws of nature will operate 
of themselves, not because someone takes action. IE the ruler does the 
work of his minuterij he will no longer be the ruler, and if the ministers 
control the ruler's employ mem, they will no longer be ministers. There¬ 
fore when each attends to his own responsibility, both ruler and ruled 
will be contented and the principle of taking no action will be attained. 
[Sec. 13, jiaja-bJ 
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It is he who does no governing w ho can govern the empire, Therefore 
Yao governed by not governing; ii was not Iwratisc of his governing that 
his empire was governed. Now |ihe recluse] Hsii-yu only realized that 
since the empire was we 1 !-governed he should not replace Yao, He 
thought n was Yao who did the actual governing. Consequently he said 
to Y.iu: ‘You govern (he empire.” He should have forgotten such words 
and investigated into that condition of peace. Someone may say: ”lt was 
Yao who actually governed and put the empire in good order hut it w.is 
Hsti-vu w ho enabled Yao in do to by refusing in govern himself.” This is 
a great mistake. Yio was an adequate example of governing hy not gov¬ 
erning and a cling by not acting. Why should we have to resort to 
Hsu-yu? Arc we to insist that a man told his arms and sit in siknee in 
die middle of some mountain forest before wc will sjy he is practicing 
*'f)OnactJort" : This is why the words of Uo Tzu and Chuang Tzu are 
rejected by responsible officials. This is why responsible officials insist on 
remaining in the realm uf action without feeling any regret. |$ec. 
I, I ajb-ioa] 

By taking no action is not meant folding one's arms and closing one's 
mouth. If we simply let everything act by itself, it will be contented with 
its nature and destiny. To have no alternative hut [to rule ail empire) is 
not to be forced into doing so by power or punishment. If only Tan is 
embraced and simpticiiy cherished, and svli.it lias to be is allowed to run 
its maximum course, then the world will naturally be contented with 
itself. | See. n. 4393 ] 

COVrKSTM t.NT 

[From Commentaiy on Chuang Tsu. See 1; 1:14a; Sec. 5 , rria-kib; See. 4. 

j:aSa; Set. y. 411 tbj 

If 3 person is perfectly ai ease with bis spirit and physical power, whether 
lie lifts something heavy car carries something light, it is due to the fact 
that he is using his strength to a desired degree. If a person loves fame 
and is fond of supremacy and is not satisfied even when he has broken 
his back in the attempt, ins due to the fact that human knowledge knows 
no limit. Therefore what is called knowledge is horn of our losing cur 
balance and will be eliminated when ultimate capacity is realized in- 
luitively. Intuitively realizing ultimate capacity means allowing one's lot 
to reach its highest degree, and [in the case of lifting weights| not adding 
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so much as tut ounce beyond that. Therefore though a person carries ten 
thousand pounds, if it is equal it. his capacity fie will suddenly forget 
the weight upon his body. Though a person attends 10 ten thousand mat¬ 
ters | if his capacity is equal to them] he will be utterly unaware that the 
affairs are upon him. These are the fundamentals for the cultivation of 

life_If one attains the Mean and intuitively realizes the proper 

limit, everything can be tfone. The cultivation of life does not seek to 
exceed one's lot but to preserve the principle of things and to live out 
one's allotted span of life. fSec. 3. ziia-ia] 

Joy and sorrow ate the results of gains and losses, A gentleman who 
profoundly penetrates all things and is in harmony with their transforma¬ 
tions will be contented with whatever lime may bring. Hr follows the 
course of nature in whatever situation he may he. He will lie intuitively 
united with creation. He will he himself wherever he may be Where docs 
gain or loss, life or death, come in? Therefore, if one lets what he has 
received from nature take its own course, there will be 110 place for joy 
or sorrow, [Sec. 3, adia-h J 

Allow the foot to walk according to its capacity, and let the hand grasp 
according to its strength. Listen to what the ear he .n and see what the 
eye sees, In knowing, stop at what cannot he known. In action, stop ;ii 
what cjimui be dune. Employ [die faculties j as they would use them 
selves, lfo things that would be done by themselves. Re unrestrained 
within one's lot hut do not attempt die least outside of it. 11ns is die 
easiest way ot taking no funnatural] action There has never been a case 
t ,f taking no action and yet of one’s nature and liEe not being preserved, 
and I have never heard of any principle according to which the preserva¬ 
tion of nature and life is not a blessing. [Sec. 3, 1 

The expert driver utilizes the natural capacity of horses to its limit. To 
use the capacity to its limit lie* in letting it lake iu own course. If forced 
to run 41 3 rapid pace, with the expectation that they can exceed their 
capacity, horse* will be unable to bear it and many will die. On the other 
hand, if both worn-out and thoroughbred horses arc allowed to use their 
proper strength and to adapt their pact to their given lot, even if they 
travel to the border* of the country, their nature will be fully preserved. 
But there are those who. upon hearing the doctrine of allowing the nature 
of horses it* take its own course, will say: Then set the horses free and 
do not ride tut them"; and there are those who, upon hearing the doctrine 
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of inking no action, will immediately say: “St is better to lie down than to 
walk." Why arc they so much off the track and unable to return? In this 
they have missed Qiuang Tau's ideas to a very high degree. | Sec. 9,4:11b] 
If one is contented wherever lie goes, he will be at ease wherever he 
may be. Even life and death cannot affect him. much less flood or lire. Tlu: 
perfect man is not. besieged by calamities, not because he escapes from 
them hut because be advances ihe principles of things anti goo forward 
and naturally comes into union with good fortune. [See. 1, j :i 43 j 

SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT 

[From Commentary on Chuang Tew, See, 1, t :t tb. 14b; Sec. 4, aiya-aja; 

Sec. 6. 3: ^931 Sec. 13, 5:350; See. q, 5:433, 44b] 

Man in society cannot get away from his fellow beings. The changes in 
society vary from generation to generation according to different stand- 
ards. Only those who have no minds of their own and do not use their 
own judgment can adapt themselves to changes and nut be burdened hy 
them. [Sec. 4, 3:7:1] 

Events that took place in the past have disappeared with the past. Some 
may be transmitted to us jin writing], but can this make live pm exist in 
the present ? The past is not in the present and even every present is soon 
changed. Therefore only when one abandons the pursuit of knowledge, 
lets nature take its own course, and changes with the times, can he be 
perfect, [Sec, 13, 5:35a] 

Humanity and righteousness are principles of human nature. Human 
nature undergoes changes and is different past and present, If one lakes 
a temporary abode in a thing and then moves on, he will intuit | the 
reality of things]. If. however, he stops and is confined to one place, he 
will develop prejudices, Prejudices wili result in hypocrisy, and hypocrisy 
will result in many reproaches. (Sec, 14. 544b] 

To cry as people cry is a manifestation of the mundane world- To 
identify life and death, forget joy and sorrow, and be able to sing in the 
presence of the corpse is the perfection of transcendental existence, 
Therefore the principles of things have their u! rim ales, and internal and 
external reality are to be intuited ny means of each other. There has never 
been a person who has roamed over the entire realm of external reality and 
yet has not intuited Internal reality, nor ha* there been anyone who reuid 
intuit internal reality and yet did not roam over the realm of external 
reality. [Sec. 6, 3:19a] 
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Although die sage h in the midst of government-, his mind seems to be 
in tile mountain inrest. . . . His abode is in the myriad things, but it docs 
noi menu that he does not wander freely. | See, 1, 1:11b, 14b] 

When a thousand people gather together with no one as their leader, 
they will be either unruly or disorganized. Therefore when there are many 
virtuous pcop^ there should not be many rulers, but when there is no 
virtuous person, there should Ik a ruler. This is die principle o£ Heaven 
and man and the most proper thing to do, [Sec, 4, a:i6b| 

The ceremonies of ancient tings were intended to meet die needs of the 
time. When the time has past and the ceremonies are still not cast away, 
ihey will become an evi] influence to the peopJc and serve to hasten the 
start of affixtations and imitation. [See, 14, y^ 2 a\ 

When the king docs not make himself useful in the various offices, the 
various official* will manage their own affairs. Those with clear vision 
will do the seeing, those with sharp ears will do the listening, the wise 
will do the planning, and the strong will provide protection. What need 
is there to lake any action? Only profound silence, thai is all* [Sec. 4, 
2:25a j 


HSl K'ANG 

On Partiality 

From the third to ihc sixth centuries ft was fash ion able for men of literary and 
philosophical interests to gather in small coteries and engage in whai U called 
by she Chinese ^chlngTan'' nr h, purc convcraaiinn”—conversait^n which is 
liighly winy, refined, and concerned with philosophical mailers transcending 
the concerns and con vent in ns of the mundane world. Many of the literati such 
as Wang Pi and Ho Yen were members of such groups* as were many eminent 
Buddhist monks- The most famous of these groups was the so-called "Seven 
Sages of the Bamboo Grove” which incEudcd Juan Chi, Hsi Kang, and 
Hsuing Haiti, For many years these friends met in the bamboo groves to the 
north of Lo-yang, the capital of the state of Wei* and behaved with utter dis- 
regard for social and intellectual convention, They engaged in philosophical 
discussions inspired by the freedom anil transcendentalism of Ne*>TaoUt 
thought. The following excerpts arc from the writings c£ one of this kmm>s 
group. Hsi Kang (a.Ow 

l From Shift-siu lun, in Hsi Ckung'Sxn chL tf; la-h j 

A gentleman is su called because he is not fixed in hb mind a* to what is 
right and wrong, bur acts without violating Tao. How is this? He whose 
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vital force is tranquil and whose spirit is absolutely peaceful and pure 
does not occupy his mind with attachments. And he whose physical 
faculties are dear and whose mental faculties are enlightened docs not 
allow his feelings to be bound by desires. Since his mind is not occupied 
with attachments, be is able to transcend the established doctrines of 
social rebLions and let nature take us own course* And since his feelsng$ 
are not tsound by desires, he is able to discern what is noble and what is 
lowly jjk! be in harmony with ihe feelings of people and things, Because 
be is in harmony with the feelings of people, he docs not violate the 
Great Tao, and because he transcends social ranks and lets his mind take 
its own course he h not predetermined about what is right and what is 
wrong. Therefore when wt talk about the gentleman, absence of pre¬ 
determination is lhe point of fundamental importance and harmony with 
things is the point of excellence* When we talk about the inferior man, we 
consider Ins concealment of feelings as wrong and Ids violation of Tao as 
a defect. 

On the Nourishment of Life 

[From ^Nan ' Yvng-fhtng tun* ** in Hsi Chung san cki 4:4^53 | 

Obey laws and follow principles so as not to fall into the net jof the law j. 
Honor the sdf for its freedom from crime, and enjoy peaceful leisure in 
the lack of burden. Roam in the realm of truth and righteousness, and lie 
down and rest in a humble abode. Be quiet, be at ease, and have nothing 
to ill wan your wishes, and then your spirit and vital force will be in 
harmonious order. Is it necessary to have glory and splendor before one 
has honor f Cultivate the field to raise ffwnJ and weave silk for cloihing. 
When these are sufficient, leave die wealth of the world alone. Du as a 
thirsty person drinking from a river. He drinks happily enough, but does 
not covet the voluminous flow. Does one luve 10 depend on an accumula^ 
lion to be wealthyF This h how ihe gentleman exercises his mind for he 
regards rank and position as a tumor and material wealth as dirr and 
dust. What is the use of wealth and honor to him? 

What is difficult to acquire in the world is neither wealth nor glory, 
hut a sense of contentment. If one is contented though he has only a small 
plot to cultivate, a coarse garment to wear, and beans to eat, m no case is 
he not satisfied- If one is discontented, though the whole world supports 
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him and all things serve him. he is still not gratified Thus it is that the 
con Leri led needs nothing from the niiisidc whereas the discontented needs 
everything from the outsulti, Needing everything! he Is always in want no 
matter where he goes. Needing nothing, he lacks nothing regardless of 
where he may be. li he does not indulge his will because he enjoys 
splendor and glory, nor chase after vulgarity because he lives in obscurity, 
bin moves and has his being with all things ns one and cannot lie either 
favafed or disgraced» He is then really honored and wealthy. . * * This «s 
what ihe Uo Tnf means when it says: There is no greater happiness 
than freedom from worry, and there is no greater wealth than content¬ 
ment. 1 ' 

The Licfi Tztt 

This work, [hough traditionally attributed to the philosopher Lieb Yibk'ao 
(c.450-375 BA-0 is actually by a Nw-Taowt writer of ihc third century *_d. 
a nil expresses the altitu^le of fatalism characteristic of some ot the thinkers o\ 
this schocih 

(Ffoni Ueh T^, rua^b. Gisa] 

| As the Chiian S Tz« says]: "There is creation which is itself uncreated' 
|Ch.6|. and "there is transformation which is itself not transformed" [Ch. 
12 j. The uncreated is able to create and recreate, and the nnntransfomted 
is able to transform and retransform. That which is created cannot help 
producing, and the transformed cannot help transforming- Hence there 
is constant production and transformation- Hy this is meant that there is 
no time without production or transformation, as in lthe production of j 
yin and yang and in (the transformation o£| the four reasons. The un¬ 
created, we may assume, is One and has neither beginning nor end. The 
non transformed goes to and fro. The range [of what goes to anti tro | is 
illimitable, lire Way of the One that has neither beginning nor end is 
inexhaustible. The Book. 0/ ihf YtlStm- Emperor says: “The Spirit of the 
Valley never dies. It is called the Profound Mother. The gate of the 
Profound Mother is called the root nf Heaven and earth. It is emit in turns 
and seems to be always existing. It can he used forever withoui being 
worn out."' Therefore that which creates tilings is itrelf uncreated, and 
that which transforms things is itrelf noiuransfbmftcL Creation, tians- 
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format ion, form* appearance, wisdom, energy, decline, cessation—all by 
itself + h is wrong to say that any of these is achieved, through external ef¬ 
fort, [ma-h] 

Effort 5ard to Fate: Bow can your achievement be compared to mine? 

Fate said: What have you done for things that you wish to compare 
yourself with me? 

Effort said: Longevity, brevity of life, obscurity, prominency honor, 
humble sudor*, poverty, and success are all within my power. 

Fare said: P'eng-tilris wisdom was not superior to that of Yao and 
Shun, hut he enjoyed a longevity uf Soe years. The talent of Yen Hui 
[Confucius 1 favorite pupil J was not inferior to those of the multitude* yet 
he lived for only ilurty two years. . . . If such things are within your 
power, why is h that you allot long life to P^ng-tzu but short life to Yen 
Hui; that you award obscurity io the sage and prominence to the stupid, 
poverty to the good and wealth to the wicked ? 

Effort satd: Is it true then, as you say, that 1 have no influence over the 
way things are? Are they under your control? 

Fate said: Since lam called F-nc* how can 1 have any control? IF a thing 
is straight. I push it on. If it is crooked* I leave it alone. Longevity, 
brevity of life, obscurity* prominence* honor* humble station* wealth and 
poverty—all these come naturally and of themselves. How should I know 
anything about them 3 How should ] know anything about them? [b:taj 

T/je “Yang Chu* Chapter of Uth Tza 

This essay is probably by a eotnemporary os the unknown am bar af the Urk 
T k*f. though it now forms otic ^haptcar ut iliat work and like the Ueh Twu 
expresses the Nco-Tamil tendency toward farjhsm. It has been erroneously 
attributed to the philosopher Yang Chu who lived around 440 to 3.60 ijl and 
is mentioned in the writings of Mencius. A much more pess imbue vkw of life 
is expressed here than in the early Taoist philosophers. 

(From Lrr^ T 7: ib-aa | 

Yang Chu said: The longest life is but a hundred years* and not one 
man in a thousand ltv« to that age. Suppose there is one who dots* Half 
of that time is occupied with infancy and senility. Of the other hyJF, al¬ 
most half is wasted in sleep at night and nap$ in the day lime. And almost 
half of the remainder is Lust m (jam, illness, sorrow, grief, death, and Joss 
[of relatives and friends j. I would estimate that in the ten years or more 
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[that is left 10 him] a man has hardly one hour in which he is quite 
con ten 1 and free from the slightest worry . Then what is the purpose of 
life? What is the joy of life? Life is only for (the enjoyment nf| beamy 
and wealth, and sound and color. But beauty and wealth cannot always be 
enjoyed to satisfaction, and color and sound cannot always be indulged 
in. Instead, wc are forbidden by penalties from doing this nnd ant ex¬ 
horted by rewards to do that. Fame causes us to advance, and the law 
forces us to retreat. Nervously we struggle for the hollow praise of the 
moment, and try to arrange things so as to extend mir glory after death. 
In gingerly fashion wc exercise the utmost eauiion over what wc hear with 
our cars and what we sec with our eyes, We grieve over the right and 
wrong of our body and mind. Thus wc do but miss the perfect happiness 
of the years as they go by. and cannot give ourselves free rein even for an 
hour. What is the difference between this and being doubly chained in- 
side an inner prison ? 

Yang Chu said: In life the myriad things are different. At death they 
are similar. In life some are virtuous, some are stupid, some are honored, 
and some arc luwly. This is how they differ. When dead, they stink, rot. 
disintegrate, and disappear. This is how they arc similar. However, all 
(his. from virtue to disappearanee, is not of their 1*™ doing, and life, 
death, virtue, impidiiv, honor, and lowliness arc not whai they have 
achieved for themselves. In these respects the myriad things are ultimately 
equal. Whether one lives for ten years or fur a hundred, and whether 
one is a benevolent sage or a stupid criminal, everyone dies. In life one 
may be [as sagely as] Yao and Shun or [as vicious as] Chich and Chou, 
but after death everyone turns to Kitten bones. And rotten bones are all 
alike; who can tell them apart? Let us enjoy this life. Why be concerned 
about the hereafter? 


TAOISM IN ART 

Chinese an is not exclusively a Taoist province nor that of any par¬ 
ticular philosophy or religion. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that 
Taoism has supplied much of the inspiration in the formulation of the 
Chinese artistic ideal. The guiding principles for this formulation were 
set forth during the Chin dynasty (aj. afr^o), a period of political 
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transition and social change which was characterized, as we have seen, by 
a generally pessimistic outlook in. regard to human affair* but a rencwed 
interest in the world of nature and the spirit. The prevailing intellectual 
rrnuod was thus especially congenial to the individualism, naturalism, and 
mysticism of Taoism, which, complemented in certain respects by Bud¬ 
dhism* in turn stimulated creative efforts in. the realm of art. In such cir¬ 
cumstances emerged the main branches of Chinese painting—Buddhist 
religious painting, landscape ^nr 1 mountain and water” painting as the 
Chinese tali it), flower and bird painting, genre painting—and the basic 
theories of art. Furthermore, the substitution, at the same Lime of ink for 
uibpaint and the brush for the reed provided artists with freer media of 
expression. 

Of the several forms of painting* landscape has; been regarded is the 
crowning art of China* It is here that the cardinal principles of Chinese 
art are embodied and the grejtest of Chinese artistic talents immortalized. 
When the capital of Chin was moved to the present Nanking from the 
north* the center of Chinese civilization shifted southward, Here the Chi¬ 
nese from the north were deeply impressed by the luxuriant vegetation 
a tid suenk charm uf she mountains* lakes, a [id nvet valleys. Artists re¬ 
sponded with -t greater interest in landscape painting. More significant 
1 han this geographic jJ shift, however* was the growth of Taoism, fur the 
Tarnst glorification of nature opened a new vista to artists and imbued 
them with a new scum? of freedom. As :i result, land scape advanced from 
a secondary position as simply the background in portraits to a position 
of equal and eventually of even greater importance. The harmony of ihc 
human spirit and ihe spirit oi nature became the ultimate goal of Chinese 
art. 

This did not necessarily mean, however, that the traditional Con- 
fudan social and moral emphasis in art was abandoned. On the contrary, 
ir persisted, but at the same time the Chinese artistic perspective was ex¬ 
tended from human society to its natural environment. 

The 1 wo short essays which follow repressm the earliest attempts to 
express in words the principles of Chinese painting. The authors, Tsung 
Ping (am. 375-443) and Wang Wei (am, 415-441), were both distinguished 
painters though unfortunately none of their works has survived. The 
writings of these men, brief and obscure though they are, have had a 
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great influence u^n later theories of painting. Their belief that painting 
must represent not only the outward form of nature* but must capture 
and em!x>dy an inner spirit which hinds man to die world of hills and 
streams in mystical harmony, became the h.i*is for the great romantic 
landscape painters of Later ages, 

TSUNG PING 

Introduc tion io Landscape Painting 
| From Li m mxnghuu chi, ^b^b] 

Having embraced Tao the sage responds harmoniously to things. Having 
purified his mind. the worthy man enjoys forms. As to landscapes, they 
exist in material substance and soar into the realm of the spirit. There¬ 
fore men like the Yellow Emperor, Yao, tlonfucius, Kuang-ch eryc. Ta- 
wei. H*u Yu, and the brothers of ku-chu f Po 3 and Sim Ch'j] insisted on 
traveling among the mountain* of Rung-Lung, ChiUz'u, Miaoku p Chi- 
shoti, and Ta-meng. T1 tesc are also called the delights of the man of 
humanity and the man of wisdom,' Now the sage, by the exercise uf hi* 
spirit, follow* Tao .is his standard, while the worthy man understands this. 
Mountains and river* in thesr form pay homage to Tan, and the man of 
humanity delights in them. Dir not the sage and mountains and rivers 
have much in common? 

I was strongly attached to the Lu and Heng Mountains and had missed 
for a long time Mourns Ching md Wu s and [like ConfuciusJ did not 
realize that old age was coming on. 1 am ashamed that 1 can no longer 
concentrate my vital power or nourish my body, and [ am distressed to 
follow the steps of people like rhe kcq^r of the Stone Gate j who ridi¬ 
culed Coitfucius for attempting to do the impossible}. Therefore S draw 
forms and spread colors, and create these mountain peaks capped with 
clouds. 

Now, the Principle that was Inst in ancient times may. through imagina¬ 
tion, be found in the thousand years yet to come. Meanings that are subtle 
and beryond the expression of words and symbols may be grasped by the 
mind through books and writings. How much more so in my cue, when 

1 A icfcrenLC la Lhc fimKHt* Ln AtmlcrU VI, zo: “The min at 4dtfbn 

ta ixjiej- ihe man rtf humanity ift mtnuUsi^-" 
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1 have personally lingered among [the mountains] and. with my own 
eyes, observed them a]| around me, so that J render forms as l find the 
forms to be and apply colors as I see them! 

Furthermore, as ihc Kundun Mouniam is very large and Lhe pupils of 
the eye .ire very small* if the shape of the mountain is forced with in an 
inch of my eyes, 1 cannot see its form, but if ii is placed several milts 
away, it can be enclosed within the square inch of my pupils. For the 
truth is that the fun her the object* the smaller it becomes. Now, as I 
spread the silk to reflect distanL scenery, the form of die K'un lun and 
Lang Monnt.iins can be enclosed within the space of a square inch. A 
vertical stroke of three inches equals a height of several the ms and feet, 
and a horizontal stroke of a few feet embodies an area of a hundred 
miles: Therefore, In viewing pain lings, one + s concern is that [the artistic] 
representation may nos be skillful, mi her than that small proportion might 
spoil the likeness, for h is a natural condition [that proportion will pre¬ 
serve likeness]. In tins way the sublime beauty of the Sung and Hua moun¬ 
tains and the spirit of the Profound Mother [the Spirit of the Valley] may 
be reproduced in one picture. 

If truth is understood as what is responsive lo the eye and appreciable 
if) the mind, then when the representation is skillful, the eye also responds 
and the mind also appreciates. Such response and appreciation arouse 
the spirit. As the spirit ware high, truth is attained. What is there to gain 
by merely searching for the dark crags? 

Furthermore, fundamental!} spirit has no sign and yet it dwells in ait 
physical forms and acts on all species. As truth enters into a thing. It is 
reflected, like a shadow* in its manifestations. If one cm truly depict them 
with skill, one can truly be said to have achieved perfection. 

And so I live in leisure and nourish my vita! power. I drain dean the 
wine-cup. play the lute, lay down the picture of scenery, face it in silence, 
and. while seated, travel beyond the four burden uf the lamb never 
leaving the realm where nature exerts her influence, and alone responding 
to the call of wilderness. Here the diffs and peaks seem to rise to soaring 
heights* and groves m the midst of clouds are dense and extend to the 
vanishing point. Sages and virtuous men of far antiquity come back to 
live ill my imagination and all interesting things come together in my 
spirit and in my thoughts. What else need t do ; I gratify my spirit, that 
is all. What is there that is more important than gratifying the spirit? 
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WANG WEI 
Introduction to Painting 

(From U-tisi m\r.g-hna tkt. 6:$b-6b] 

People who discuss painting merely concentrate ots the outward aspects 
and structural effects. Men of ancient times, however, when they pro 
duced paintings did not merely record the sites of cities, delineate coun¬ 
try districts, mark mil die boundaries of towns and villages, or sketch rhe 
courses of rivers. Physical appearances are based upon physical forms, but 
the mind is changing and ever active. But spirit is invisible, and there* 
fore what it enters into docs nor move. The eye is limited in scoyie, and 
therefore what it secs docs not cover all. Thus, by using one small brush. 
I draw ihe infinite vacuity [the universe in its undifferentiated state], and 
by employing the dear vision of my small pupils to the limit, I paint a 
large body. With a curved line I represent the Sung mountain ranges. 
With an interesting line I represent (the mythical mountain) Fang*chang. 
A swift stroke will be sufficient for the Tii-hua Mountain, and some ir¬ 
regular dots will show a dragon's nose. (In the latterj, the eyebrows, 
forehead, and cheeks alt seem to be a serene smile, and [in the former], 
the lonely cliff is so luxuriant and sublime that it seems to emit clouds. 
With changes and variations in all directions, movement is created, and 
by applying proportions Add measure, the spirit is revealed. After this, 
things like the temples and shrines, and boats and carriages are grouped 
together according to kind, and creatures Like dogs, horses, birds, and 
fish ate distinguished according to their shape. This is the ultimate of 
painting. 

Gazing upon the douds of autumn, my spirit takes wings and soars. 
Facing the breeze of spring, my thoughts flow like great, powerful cur¬ 
rents. Even the music of mttal and stone instruments and the treasure of 
priceless jades cannot match [the pleasure of] this, I unroll pictures and 
examine documents, I compare and distinguish the mountains and seas. 
The wind rises from the green forest, and foaming water rushes in the 
stream, Alas! Such paintings cannot be achieved by the physical move¬ 
ments of the fingers and the hand, but only by the spirit entering into 
them. This is the nat ure of painting. 
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RELIGIOUS TAOISM 

The central objective of Taoism may be 53 id to be a long and serene 
life. Tilts, as taught by Lao Tzu H is to be attained through simplicity, 
tranquillity* and enlightenment; as taught by Yang Chu, through escape 
from injury and the preservation o£ the essence of one's being; and a* 
taught by Chuang Tzrn through companionship with nature, spiritual 
freedom, and indifference to life and death. This philosophical Taoism 
assumed momentum in die third century u,o* and has continued to the 
present urne- 

While the philosophy was developing, another movement; led by prac¬ 
titioners of the occult u-as under way, namely* the search for immonalhy 
on earth through divination and magic. Since the L*w Tuw contains such 
vague phrases as M ihr Spirit of the Valley," "the Mysterious Female/* 
“long life/' etc., it is understandable why this movement should have 
utilized the Luo Tin and, for similar reasons, die Cft wing Lzu. By die 
first century n ^ a movement developed called "Huang-Lim/' after 
Huang-ii (the Yellow Emperor) and Lao T zu. This cult enjoyed nc- 
rational imperial patronage as well as a tremendous following among the 
masses. 

As the movement grew in strengrh, religious and political reformers 
competed to incorporate it into their Own schemes. One of them, Chang 
Ling of the second century ajj^ made use of rhe movement to give his 
own ideas a mysterious and mugica] character. He collected five bushels of 
iice from his followers and consequently his leaching became known as 
the Way (Tati) of Five Bushels of Rice. Hls followers gave him the title 
Heavenly Teacher. Thus he bcomc the historical founder of the Taoist re¬ 
ligion and his direct lineal descendants held the hereditary title of Heav¬ 
enly Teacher. This title was officially approved by the emperor in ajl 1276, 
legally abolished ill Ij6ft 4 but popularly continued to this day. The Heav¬ 
enly Teacher, who used 10 abide m the Dragon and Tiger Mountain ijl 
C entral China where a large domain was granted in 1015, lias been spoken 
of a* the M pope ir of the Taoist religion. However* he had little control or 
influence over Taoist priests and was not looked upon as an arbiter of 
morals or a responsible spirituai leader. 
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In ihe second century a.p, a Taoist philosopher, Wei Po-yang (d. 147- 
167) wrote a honk entitled the Tt'on-t'ung-ck’t. which mam "The Three 
Ways of the Yelbw Emperor, Lao Tzu, and the Btx>{ of CJumges Unified 
and Harmonized in the Latter." Thus he attempted to synthesize the 
T;uitst philosophy and occult wizardry with the teachings of the Bov{ of 
Changes and the yin-yang school. The ultimate goal of the book was to 
prolong life through the practice of alchemy, whereby, it was believed, the 
universal forces could be harmonized and concentrated in the individual s 
body. The book became tlw basis of several important Taoist ' Classics;' 
all of which have been regarded su scriptures of Taoism. 

The most important development after Wei Po-yang was the philosophy 

of Ko Hung (vj> 255 - 333 ?) who wrotc (l ' e Pa °-?' u T * u ( T * r Phiht ' 
opher Who Embraces Simplicity) in an attempt to combine Confumn 
ethics with Taoist occultism. Tliis is the most importani work in reli¬ 
gious Taoism from the philosophical point of view. Ku Hung pro¬ 
pounded in this book three basic doctrines: immortality on earth, internal 
and external alchemy, and the merit system in which specific deeds ac¬ 
count for the increase nr decrease of a specific number of days in one's 
span at life. All these became basic doctrines of popular Taoism in die 
centuries following. Representative sections of ihc Pao-po Tzu on these 
three doctrines follow. The work also paved the way for further elabora¬ 
tion of Taoist occultism in K*uu Ch'ien-chih {d- \j>- 43 2 ) and Vao 
Hiing-ching (a.u. 451-556) in whom both doctrinal and organizational 
developments of the T.misi religion were completed- KAw Ch'ien-chih 
regulated the ceremonies and codes of the cult, fixed the names of it* 
ddries, and formulated its theology. Through his influence Taoism was 
— J. t he state religion in a.o. 440 when Buddhism was for a time sup¬ 
pressed. 

Stine patronage was repeated in 574 Jnd 59 «- Imperial favor reached its 
height during the Tang dynast; , The founder of the dynasty was named 
Li, and because Lao Tzu was supposed 10 have borne this same surname, 
he was honored by imperial order as T'ai-shwig hbuan-yfom Hlung-tl, 
or the Most High Emperor of Mystic Origin, ranking above Confucius 
and the Buddha. Princes, dukes and those bdow them were required to 
study the Uo Tea. anti Tanist temples were ordered established through¬ 
out the empire. In 74a. Lao Tzu'5 illustrious followers, including Chuang 
Tzu, were canonized. In the following dynasties, however, although 
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Taoism generally enjoyed imperial respect, ii never again exited as a 
state cult* hus Elou risked as a religion of the masses, especially of die 
illiterate and superstitious. 

As 3 religion of the masses. Taoism is distinguished by several promi¬ 
nent features. It has one r>i‘ the most thickly populated pantheons in the 
world, with deities representing natural objects, historical persons, the 
several professions, ideas* and even the whole and parts of the human 
body, It has a host of immortals and spirits, and a rich reservoir of 
superstitions including an extensive system of divination* fortune-telling, 
astrology, etc. It developed an elaborate system of alchemy in its search 
for longevity which Contributed much to material culture and scientific 
development in medieval China, k imitated Buddhism in a wholesale 
manner in such things as temples and images, a hierarchy of priests, 
monasrkism, and heavens and hells, h has often been associated with 
eclectic sects and secret societies and so has been an important element in 
.i number of popular uprisings. Today religious Taoism is rapidly de- 
dining, and T in the eyes of many, h virtually defunci. However* iu con¬ 
centration on j good life on earth, its respect for both bodily and spiritual 
health, its doctrine of harmony with nature* its emphasis on simplicity, 
naturalness, peace of mind, -and freedom of the spirit have continued so 
inspire Chinese .in and enlighten Chinese thought and conduct. Even it 
unible To maintain its existence as an organized cult, ir has enriched Chi¬ 
nese festivals with the romantic, carefree, and gay carnival spirit of its 
cult of immortals, and through its art symbols, ceremonies, and folklore 
lias given to Chinese folk life a special color and charm* 


KO HUNG 

The Belief in 1mmortals 

| From Piio-p'iA Few, la-441; ;u| 

Someone disked: Is it really possible that spiritual beings and immortals 
(Anrn j do not die? 

Pao-p’u T/u said: Evru if we had the greatest power of vision, we 
could not see all the things that have corporeal form. Even if we were cn- 
dnwed with the *har];cst *cnsc of hearing, we amid not hear all the sounds 
there are. Even if we had the feet ot Ta-dumg and Hsu-hai | expert 
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runners j f what we had already trod upon would not Ik so much as what 
we have not. And even if we had the knowledge of I the sagc.sj Yu, I, and 
Ch'i-hsich, what we know would not be so much as what we do not 
know, The myriad things flourish. What is time that could not exist? 
Why not the immortals, whose accounts fill the historical records? Why 
should there not be a way to immortality? 

Thereupon the questioner laughed heartily and said: Whatever has a 
beginning necessarily has ill end, and whatever lives must eventually 
die. ... 1 haw only heard that some plants dry up and wither before 
frost, fade in color during the summer, bud but do not flower, ot wither 
and are striped of leaves before bearing fruit. But T have never heard 
of anyone who enjoys □ life span of ten thousand years and an everlasting 
existence without end. Therefore [x:np!e of antiquity did not aspire to be 
immortals in their pursuit of knowledge, and did not talk of strange 
things in their conversation. They cast aside perverse doctrines and ad¬ 
hered to what is natural. They set aside ihc tortoise and the crane j sym¬ 
bols of immortality! as creatures of a different species, and looked upon 
life and death as morning and evening. . . . 

Pao-p\i Tin answered: , - . Life and death, beginning and end, are 
indeed die great laws of the universe, Yet the similarities and differences 
of things arc not uniform. Some are this way and some are that. Tens of 
thousands of varieties are in constant change and transformation, strange 
and without any definite pattern. Whether things arc this way nr that, 
and whether they are regular or irregular in their essciitiul and subsidiary 
as pecti, cannot be reduced ld uniformity. There are many who say that 
whatever has a beginning must have an end. But it is not in accord with 
the principle |of existence! to muddle things together and try n« make 
them all the same, People say that things ate bound to grow in the 
summer, and yet the shcpherdVpurse and the water chestnut will. Peo¬ 
ple say that plants are bound to wither in the winter, and yet the bwofeoo 
and the cypress flourish. People say whatever has a be g i nnin g will have 
an end, and yet Heaven and earth are unending. People say whatever is 
born will die. and yet the tortoise and the crane live forever. When the 
yang is at its height, it should be hot, and yet the summer is not without 
cool days. When the yin reaches it limit, it should be cold, and yet even a 
severe winter is not without brief warm periods. . . . 

Among creatures none surpasses man in intelligence. As creatures of 
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such superior nature, men should be equal and uniform. And yet they 
dtiTcf m being virtuous or stupid, in being perverse or upright, in being 
fair or ugly, mil or shnrt, pure or impure chaste or lewd, patient or im- 
patientp slow or quick. What they pursue or avoid in their interests and 
what their eyes and ears desire arc as different as Heaven and earth, and 
as incompatible as ice and coals. Why should you only wonder at the 
fact that immortals are different and do not die like urdtnary people? 
* , , Hut people with superficial knowledge arc bound by what is ordinary 
and adhere to what is common. They all say that ammonals are not seen 
in the world* and therefore they say forthwith that there cannot be im¬ 
mortals, j 3:10-40 ] 

Among men some are wise and some are stupid, hue they all know that 
in their bodies they have a heavenly component (hun) and an earthly 
component (po) of the soul. If these are partly gone, man becomes sick. 
If they arc completely gone, man dies. If they arc partially separated from 
the body, the occult expert has means to retain and restrict them. If they 
arc entirely separated, there are principles in the established rites to recall 
diem. These components of the sou! as entities arc extremely close to u* 
And yet although we are born with them and live with them throughout 
life, we never sec or hc-ar them. Should one say that they do not exist 
simply because we have nor $cen or heard them? [2:11a] 

Akhtmy 

[From Pafrffv Tzrt< 2:3^4*; j:ia. 5^ 6:4a] 

The immortals nourish their bridles with drugs and prolong their lives 
with die application of occult sclcocc, so that internal illness shall not 
arise and external ailment shall not enter. Although ihry enjoy everlast¬ 
ing existence and do not die, their old tidies do not change. If one knows. 
the way to immortality* it is not to be considered so difficult, [iijb^psj 

Among the creatures of nature, man is the most intelligent. Therefore 
those who understand [creation] slightly employ the myriad things, 
and those who gci in ns depth can enjoy [whin rs called in die L10 TVn' 

“ long life and everlasting existence" 1 [Ch, 59J, As we know that the best 
medicine can prolong life, let us take it in obtain immortality, and as we 
know that the mrtoisc and the crane have longevity Ut uv imitate their 
activities in increase rntr span of life. . . * Those who have obtained Tap 
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arc able to lift themselves into the clouds and die heaven* above and to 
dive and swim in the rivers and seas below. jjnib 5 s 1 

Pao-p*u Tati said: ] have invest[gated and read lsonks on the nourish¬ 
ment of human nature and collected formulas for everlasting existence. 
Those 1 have perused number thousands of volumes. They all consider 
reconverted cinnabar [after it has been turned into mercuryj and gold 
fluid to be the most important. Thus these two things represent the acme 
of the way to immortality. . . . The transformations of the two sub¬ 
stances are the more wonderful the more they are heated. Yellow gold 
does nor disintegrate even after having been smelted a hundred times in 
fire, and does not rot even if buried in the ground until the end of the 
world. It these two medicines are eaten, they will strengthen our bodies 
and therefore enablr us not to grow old nor to die. This is of course seek¬ 
ing assistance from external substances to strengthen ourselves. It is like 
feeding fat to the bmp so it will not die out. if we smear copperas on our 
feet, they will not deteriorate even if they remain in water. This is to lx;r- 
mw the strength of the copper to protect our flesh. Gold fluid and recon 
verted cinnabar, however. Uj>on entering our body. t »ermeate our whole 
svstem of blood and energy and arc not like copperas which helps only 
on the outside. {4:1^33 [ 

It is hoped that those who nourish life will learn extensively and com¬ 
prehend The essential, gather whatever there is to see and choose the best. 
It is not sufficient f. depend on cultivating only one thing- It is also 
dangerous for people who love life to rely on their own specialty. Those 
who know the techniques of the Classic of the Mysterious Wy and the 
Classic of the /Vain Lady (books on sexual regimen no longer extant[ 
will say Thai only 1 hr ‘art of the chaml»cr” will lead to salvation. Those 
who understand the methyl of breathing exercises will say that only the 
neraieauon nf the vital power can prolong life. Those who know the 
method nf stretching and bending will say that only physical exercise can 
pre vent old age- And those who know the formulas of herbs will say that 
only medicine will make life unending. They fad its their pursuit of Tao 
because they a« so onesided. People of superficial knowledge think they 
have enough when they happen to know of only one way and do not 
realize that the tnic seeker will search unceasingly even after he has ac¬ 
quired some good formulas, [fap] 
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The Merit System 

Hit doctrine of retribution expounded here resembles in some way* the 
Buddhist cuH-zcption of kurm A Li hough it is difficult to establish i r i y definite 
historical cutincctHtfi lieiucrn the two B tt should be remembeicd that at thi* 
lime Buddhism and Taowm borrowed extensively from cadi other and 
shared many of the same concept* and terminology. 

[From Pao^a'u Tsu t $: 7b-iab; G^b-^aJ 

Furthermore, a$ Heaven and earth are the greatest of things it is nat¬ 
ural. from the point, of view of universal principles* that they have spiritual 
power. Having spiritual power n is proper that they reward good and 
punish evil. Ncvcrthckil their- expanse is great and their net ss wide- 
mcshed. a There is nnl necessarily an immediate response | result f us soon 
3_s this net is see in operation. As wc glance over the Taoist books of 
discipline, however, all are unanimous in saying that those who seek 
immortality must their mind* to the accumulation <-f merits anil die 
accomplishment got>d work. Their hearts must fie kind to all things. 
They must treat others as they treat themselves, and extend their humane¬ 
ness (jefi) even to insects. They must rejoice m the fortune of men and 
pity iheir suffering, relieve die destitute and save die poor. Their hands 
must never injure life, -ind their mouths must never encourage evil. They 
mmi consider the success and failure of others as their own. They muse 
not regard themselves highly* nnr praise themselves. They must not envy 
those su|i£riur to them, nor flatter dangerous and evil-minded people. In 
thi* way they may become virtuous and blessed by Heaven- they m.iy lie 
successful m whatever they do, and may hope to become immortal. 

IE, on the other hand, they hate good and love evil: if their words do not 
agree with ihcir thought*; if they say one thing in people's presence and 
the opposite behind their backs; if they tw ist the truth; if they are cruel 10 
subordinates or deceive theii superiors; if they betray their task and arc 
ungraceful for kindness received; if they manipulate the law and accept 
bribes; if they tolerate injustice but suppress justice; if they destroy the 
public good for their selfish endfc- if they punish the innocent, %vreck pc^ 
pie's homes, pocket their treasures, injure their bodies, nr seize their posi¬ 
tions: if they overthrow virtuous rulers or massacre those who have stir- 

9 Thr net <tf ITm-mca *hidj e^cJiiLuitv eaLJ^j all rrildncTi in ili a wry oliJ 

«mcej j >f ip Chi&w thought. 
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rendered to them; if they slander sums and sages or hurt Taoist priests; 
if they shoot birds in Right or kill the unborn in womb or egg; if in sprung 
or summer hunts they burn the forests or drive out the game; if they 
curse spiritual beings; if they teach others to dn evil or conceal their good 
deeds or endanger others for their own security; if they claim the work 
of others as their own; if they spoil people’s happy affairs or take away 
what others love; if they cause division in people’s families or disgrace 
others m order to win; if they overcharge or underpay; it they set fire or 
inundate; if they injure people with trickery or coerce rhe weak; it they 
repay good with evil; if they take things by force or accumulate wealth 
through robbery and plunder; if they are unfair or unjust, licentious, 
indulgent, or perverted; if they Oppress orphans or mistreat widow*; if 
they squander inheritance and accept charity; if they cheat or deceive; if 
they love to gossip about people's private affairs or criticize them for their 
defects; if they drag Heaven and earth into their affairs and rail at people 
in order to seek vindication; if they tail to repay debts or play fair in the 
exchange of goods; if they seek to gratify (heir desires without end; if 
they hate and resist the faithful and sincere; if they disobey orders from 
above or do not respect their teachers; if they ridicule others for dutng 
good; if they destroy people's emps or harm their tools so as uj nullity 
their utility, and do not feed people with clean food; if they cheat in 
weights 01 measures; if they mix spurious articles with genuine; if they 
take dishonorable advantage; if they tempi others to steal; if they meddle 
lit the affairs of others or go bey ond their position in life; if they leap over 
wells or heart Its [which provide water and fire for foodj; if they ring in 
the last day of the month | when the end should be sent off with sorrow] 
or cry in the first day of the month [ when the beginning should Lie wel¬ 
comed with joy i; if they commit any of these evil deeds; it is a sin. 

The Arbiter of Human Destmy will reduce their terms of bfe by units 
of three days or three hundred days in proportion to die gravity of the 
evil. When all days arc deducted they will die. Those who have the in¬ 
tention to do evil but have not carried it out will have three-clay units 
taken just as if they had acted with injury to others. If they die before all 
their evil deeds are punished, their posterity will suffer for them, 
jft^b-ya] 

Someone asked: ts it true that he who cultivates the way [to become 
all immortal ] should first accomplish good deeds? 
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Pao-p + u T^u answered; Yes. il is true. The middle section of the 
Yu*ch'itn ching lays: 'The most important thing h to accomplish g<md 
worts. The next is the removal of hinils. For him who cultivate? the way, 
the highest accomplishment of good work is to save |Kople from danger 
so they may cscaj>e from calamity, and to preserve jieoplc from sickness $0 
that they may nm die unjustly. Those who aspire to Ik immortals should 
regard loyalty* Filial piety, harmony, obedience, lovc n and good faith as 
there essential principles of conduct. If rhey do not cultivate moral con¬ 
duct hut merely devote themselves to occult science, they will never attain 
everlasting life. If thev ilo evil, the Arbiter of Human Destiny will rake 
off units of three hundred days from their allotted life if the evil h great, 
or units of ihrce days if the evil is small. Since I the punishment J depends 
on the degree of evil, the reduction in the spun of life is m some cases 
great and in others small. WSien a nun is endowed with life and given a 
life span, he has I its own definite number of days. It his number is large* 
the units of three hundred days and of three days arc nor easily exhausted 
and therefore he dies later. On the other hand, if mit/s allotted number is 
small and oilenees are many, then the units are soar* exhausted and he dies 
early/ 1 

The book also says; 4, Tho*c who aspire to be terrestrial immortals 
should accomplish three hundred good deeds arid those who a spa re to be 
celestial immortals should accomplish i,aiKj r If the 1,199th good deed is 
followed by an evil one. they will Jose all their accumulation and have to 
start .ill over. lr docs nm matter whether the good deeds are great or the 
evil deed is small. Even if they do no evil but talk about their good deeds 
and demand reward for their charities, they will nullify fcbr goodness of 
ihchc deeds although the other good deeds are not affected/ 1 The Ixtok 
further says: "it ^hmJ deeds are not *u the tenth accumulated, taking the 
elixir of immortality will be of no help." {5:7b—tka* loa-bj 

Taoism ht Relation to Other Schools 
[From Ptm-p *m Tew, Ttnsa-b; 11: ra-b] 

Someone said; li il were certain lhat one could become an immortal, the 
sages would have trained themselves to be such. But neither Duke Chou 
nor Ckmfuriiii did so. It h dear that ihrrt s* no such possibility. 

Pao-p'u Tzu answered; A sage need not be an immortal and an mi- 
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mortal need noi be a sage. The sage receives a mandate [from Heaven], 
not to attend to the way of everlasting life, hut to remove tyrants and 
eliminate robbers. 10 turn danger into security and violence into peace, lu 
institute ceremonies and create musical systems, to propagate laws and 
give education, to correct improper manners and reform degenerate cus¬ 
toms. to assist rulers who are in danger of downfall and to support those 
states that are about to collapse. - . . What the ordinary people call sages 
arc all sages who regulate the world but um sages who attain Tao. The 
Yellow Emperor and Lao Tali were sages who attained 1 ao, while Duke 
Chou and Confucius were sages who regulated the world. [ ii:ta-b| 

Someone asked: Which is first anti which is last. Confucianism or 

Tnoiinj? 

Pao-p'u T/u answered: Taoism is the essence of Confucianism and 
Confucianism is an appendage to Taoism. First of all, 1 there was the 
"teaching of the yin-yang school which had many taboos that made peo¬ 
ple constrained and afraid" "The Confudantsts had extensive learning 
but little that was essential; they worked hard hut achieved little." "Mo- 
ism emphasized thrift but was dithcult to follow." and could not be prac¬ 
ticed exclusively. "The Legalists were severe and showed little kindness"; 
they destroyed humanity and righteousness. "The teachings of the Taoist 
school alone enable men s spirits to Lie concentrated and united and their 

action 10 be in harmony with the formless-Taoism embraces the 

good points of both Confucianism and Mo ism and combines the essentials 
of Lhe Legalists and Logicians. It changes with the times and responds to 
the transformations of things. . , . Jis precepts are simple and easy to 
understand: its works are few but its achievements many ” It is devoted 
to the simplicity that preserves the Great Heritage anrl adheres to the 
true and correct source, [ io:ia~b] 

^ tht faUmdlW b qw.vifd from ihc «ujf ait the li* phiWpfiiul mlinolt hf 
ihir Han hjjibma S^U-ma Tift C^. tc i b 


CHAPTER XV 



THE INTRODUCTION 
OF BUDDHISM 


The coming of Buddhism id China was m event with far-reachmg results 
in ihe development of Chinese thought nnd culture and of Buddhism it- 
ielf. After a long and difficult period of limitation* this new teaching 
managed to establish itself as a major system of thought, comrihuting 
greatly 10 the enrichment of Chinese philosophy, and also as a major sys¬ 
tem of religious practice which had an enduring influence on Chinese popu¬ 
lar religion. Indeed, it came to be spoken of along with the native tradh 
tions T Confucianism and Taoism, as one of dip Three Teachings or Three 
Religion*, thus achieving a stums of virtual equality with these lielief*. 

By ihe time Buddhism reached China (according to official tradinon, in 
the first century aj>J. it had already undergone sc vend cent uries of de¬ 
velop men r. both in regard to its philosophical tk^ctHues and its religious 
practices. This is nor the place to attempt a summation of that historic:!! 
development, but a brief statement of the major principles and concepts 
of Buddhism in India is essential to an understanding of die forms it 
took in China, 1 


BASIC TEACHINGS OF BUDDHISM 

The fundamental truth* on which Buddhism is founded are npi meta¬ 
physeal or theological, hut rather psychological Baste is the doctrine of 
the ^Fuur Noble Trunks' 1 : i) that all life is inevitably sorrowful; 2} that 
sorrow is due to craving; 5) that ii can mly be topped by the stopping 

c Thw iLUnirt-LtauJi U ulapEbJ Irwin ihr ttenum III X. L Bubuq id ihe tcmml nilume nE 

dill Kfitt, Seurrtf of TfUdifwx, already Umiii.iT with *h b banc i™--^ 

fTiaJml Uttull) turn lu the- ami -wctjtisi. The Coming M |lnnJdhuiiii China. 
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of craving: and 4) that ibis can only be done by a course of carefully 
disciplined and moral conduct, culminating in the life of concentration 
and meditation led by the Buddhist monk- These four truths, which arc 
the common property of all schools of Buddhist thought, are part of the 
true Doctrine (Ski. dharma), which refleas the fundamental moral law 
of the universe. 3 

All things are composite* and as a corollary of this* al! thirds are tran¬ 
sient* for the composition of all aggregates ^ l^hk w change with time- 
Moreover, being essentially transient, they have no eternal Self or soul, no 
abiding individuality, And. as we have seen, they are inevitably liable to 
sorrow. This threefold characterisation of the nature nf the world and all 
tliat it contains—sorrowful, transient, and soulless—is frequently re¬ 
peated in Buddhist literature, and without fully grasping its truth no 
being has any chance nf salvation. For until he thoroughly understands 
the three characteristics u£ the world a mart will inevitably crave for 
permanence in one form or another, and as this cannot, Ivy the nature of 
dungs, I* obtained, he will suffer, and pmlrably mnk * mhers * ufTw ilso ' 

All things in the universe may also be classified into five components, 
or are composed of a misture of them! form and matter (nipa). seusa- 
, 16 ns (fWW), perceptions («*£*) psychic dispositions or constructions 
(rar^tlm), and consciousness or conscious thought {eij&tota). The first 
consists of the obi«ts of sense and various otlier elements nf less im¬ 
portance, Sensations are the actual feelings arising as a result ol the 
cjtercise of the six senses (mind being the sixth) upon sensc-objects, and 
perception* are the cognitions of such sensations. The psychic construc¬ 
tions include all the various psychological emotions, propensities, faculties, 
and conditions of the individual, wink the fifth component, conscious 
thought, arise* from the interplay ol the other psychic coiiiiuuems, 1 lie 
individual is made up of a combination of ibe five components, which 
arc never the same fmm one moment to the next, and therefore his whole 
being is in a state of constant flux. 

The process bv which life continues and one thing leads to another is 
explained by ihe Chain of Causation nr Dependent Origination. The root 


»rht W 4J nnpl^ttl i* niaWMun * Urkdj' untiMuUluhlc in Enft nh, 
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cause of the process of binh and death and rebirth is ignorance, the funda¬ 
mental illusion that individuality and permanence exist, when in fact thev 
do not* Hence there arise in the organism various psychic phenomena, 
including desire, followed hy an attempt (o appropriate things to itself— 
this is typified especially by sexual craving and sexual intercourse, which 
are the actual causes of the next links in the chain* which concludes with 
age and death, only tn be repeated again and again indefinitely. Rebirth 
takes place, [Hereford according to bwj of karma which do not es* 
sendolljr differ from those of Hinduism, though they arc explained rather 
differently* 

As we have seen, no permanent entity iransmigtrues from body lo body, 
and all things, including the individual, are in a state of constant lh_ix r 
But each act. word, or thought leaves it* traces on the collection of the 
five constituents which make up the phenomenal individual, am! their 
diameter alters correspondingly. This process goes on throughout life, 
and. when the material :md immaterial parts of the toeing arc separated 
it% death, the immaterial constituents, which make up wh.it in other sys^ 
term would be called the foul, carry over the consequential effects of the 
deeds of the past life* and obtain another IkrJv accordingly. Thus there 
u no permanent soul* but neverthdess room is found for the doctrine of 
crons migration. Though Buddhism rejects the existence of the soul this 
makes little difference in practice, and the more popular literature of 
Buddhism, such as the Birth Stmts (Jpia\a)^ takes for grained the 
existence of a quavhsuul ai least, which endures in definitely. 

The process ed rebirth can only be stopped hy achieving Nirvana* first 
hy adopting right views about tile nature of existence, then by a cart fully 
controlled system of moral conduct, and finally by concentration and 
meditation. The stale of Nirvana cannot be dcscrdied. hut it am be hinted 
at or suggested metaphorically. The word tile rally means ^blcwiug out." 
as of a lamp. In Nirvana all idea of .in individual personality or ego 
Ceases to exist and there U lushing to be reborn—as far as the individual 
is concerned Nirvana is annihilation, But it was certainly not generally 
thought of by the early Buddhists in such negative terms, [t was rather 
conceived of as a transcendent state, beyond the possibility of hill com¬ 
prehension by the ordinary being enmeshed in the illusion of selfhood, 
but ml fundamentally different from the state of supreme bliss as dc 
scribed in other nnn-thcistic Indian systems. 
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These are ihc doctrines of the Thera vadu or HTnayana school, and 
with few variations, they would be asserted to by alJ other schools of 
Buddhism. But the Mahiiyatm and qu.isi-Mahayana sects developed other 
doctrines, in favor of which they often gave comparatively little atten¬ 
tion to these tunda menial teachings, 

]i was from the first or second century a .11. onward, that Mahay ana 
Buddhism arose in India, This new school, which churned to oiler salva¬ 
tion for all. styled itself the Greater Vehicle (to salvation), 

as opposed to the older Buddhism, which it contemptuously referred to 
as HinayJru. or die Lesser Vehicle. The Mahay ana scriptures also claimed 
to represent (he final doctrines of the Buddha, revealed only to Ins most 
spiritually advanced followers, while the curlier doctrines were merely 
preliminary 1 ones. Though Mahayanu Buddhism, with its pantheon of 
heavenly htiddhas and bodhisaltvas and its idealistic metaphysics, was 
strikingly different in many respects from the Theravada, it can he 
viewed as the development into finished systems uf tendencies which 
hud existed lung before. 

A tendency to revere the Buddiia as a god had probably existed in his 
own lifetime. In Indian religion, divinity is not something completely 
transcendent, or far exalted above all mortal things, as it is for the Jew, 
Christian, or Muslim; neither is it something concent rated in a single 
unique, omnipotent, and omniscient personality. In Indian religions god¬ 
head manifests iiself in so many form* as to be almost if not quite 
ubiquitous, and every great sage or religious teacher is looked on as a 
special manifestation of divinity, in some sense a god in human form. 
How much more divine was the Buddha, to whom even the great gnd 
Brahma himself did reverence, and who, in meditation, could far tran¬ 
scend the comparatively tawdry and transient heavens where the great 
gods dwelt, enter the world of formlessness, and pass thence to the in¬ 
effable Nirvana itself! From the Buddhist point of view even the high¬ 
est of the god*, was liable to error, for Brahma imagined himself to be 
the creator when in fact the world came into existence as a result of nat¬ 
ural causes. The Buddha, on tlw other hand, was omniscient, 

Y«, according to theory, the Buddha had passed completely aw'ay from 
the universe, had ceased in any sense to be a person. and no longer af¬ 
fected the world in any way. But the formula of the ‘Three Jewels" 
or ‘'Treasures"—T take refuge in the Buddha, 1 take refuge in the Due- 
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trine* I take refuge in the Order''—became the Buddhist profession of 
faith vctv early, and was used by monk and layman .dike. Taken literally 
the first clause was virtually meaningless, for it was impossible io take 
refuge in a being who had ceased to exist as such. Nevertheless the 
Buddha was worshiped From very early times, and be it said to have 
himself declared that all who had faith in him and devotion to him would 
obtain rebirth in Heaven, 

A further development which encouraged the tendency to theism was 
the growth of interest in the Bodhh&nvi I. This term, literally meaning 
"Being of Wisdom/ 1 was first used in the sense of a previous incuma- 
tinn of the Buddha. For many lives i>cfnre his final hinh as Siddhanha 
Gautama the Bodhmttva dtd mighty deeds of compassion and self-sacri¬ 
fice, as hr gradually perfected himself in wisdom and virtue. Stories of 
the Ifc^hisaitva, known as Birth Stories and often adapted 

fn*m popular legends and foble^ wore very popular with by Buddhists, 
and numerous illustrations of them occur in early Buddhist art. 

It is probable that even in the lifetime of the Buddha it was thoughi 
that he was only the last of a series of earlier Buddhas* Later, perhaps 
through Zoroastrian influence* it came io be believed that other Buddhas 
were yet to conic* and interest developed in Maisrryii, the future Buddha, 
whose coming was said to have been prophesied by the historical Buddha, 
and who, in year* to come, would purify the world with his teaching. 
But if Maitrcy.i was >ct to come, the chain of being which would tiiti- 
macciy lead to his birth (or, m the terminology of other sects. Ins soul) 
must be already in existence. Somewhere in die universe,, the being later 
to become Maitreyo Buddha was already active for good. And if ibis 
one, how many more 1 Logically, the world must be full of bodhisattvas. 
all striving for the welfare of other beings* 

The next step up in the development of the new form of Buddhism 
was the changing of the goal at which the believer aimed. According to 
Buddhist teaching there arc three types of jivrfccicd bcjngs— Biztltlhns. 
who perceived the truth for themselves and mug hi it to others Pruiyc^a- 
buddhui, "Private Buddllas," who perceived it, but kepi it to themselves 
and did nut teach it, and Arhtwtf, "Worthies,'* who learned k from 
others, but fully realized it for themselves. According to earlier schools 
the earnest believer should aspire to become an arham, a perfected be¬ 
ing fur whom i here was no rebirth, who already enjoyed Nirvana* and 
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who would final IV enter that state after death, all vestiges of his per¬ 
sonality dissolved. The road to Nirvana was a hard one, and could only 
he covered in many lives of virtue and self-sacrifice; but nevertheless 
rhe goal began in be looked on as selfish. Surely a bodhisativa, after achiev¬ 
ing such exalted compassion and altruism, and after reaching such a de¬ 
gree of perfection that he could render inestimable help to other striving 
beings, would not pass so quickly as possible to Nirvana, where he could 
be of no further use, bin would deliberately choose to remain in the 
world, using his spiritual power 10 help others, until all had found salva¬ 
tion. Passages of MaMyanu scriptures describing the self-sacrifice of the 
bodhisativa for ihe welfare of all things living are anumg the most pas¬ 
sionately altruistic in the world's religious literature. 

The replacement of the ideal of the arhant by that of the hodhisattva 
is the basic distinction between the old sects .md the new, which came 
to be known as Mahay ana. Faith in the bodhisauvas and die help they 
afforded was thought to carry many beings along the road to bliss, while 
the older schools, which did not accept the bodhisattva ideal, could save 
only a few patient and strenuous souls. 

The next stage in the evolution of the theology of the new Buddhism 
was the doctrine nf the "Three Bodies" {Xntyfyw). If the true ideal was 
that of the bodhisattva, why did not Siddharrha Gautama remain one, 
instead of becoming a Buddha and selfishly passing to Nirvana? This 
paradox was answered by a theory of docetk type, which again probably 
had its origin in popular ideas prevalent among lay Buddhists at a very 
early period. Gautama was not in fact an ordinary man, but the mani¬ 
festation of a great spiritual being- The Buddha had three bodies—the 
Body of Essence {Dharmtlpya), the Body of Bliss {S<wibhf>g>*k a ¥*h and 
the Body of Magic Trans formation rmarnkaya). Jt was the latter 
only which lived on earth as Stddhartha Gautama, an emanation of 
the Body nf Bliss, which dwelled forever in die Heavens as a sort of su¬ 
preme god- Bui the Bods of Bliss was in turn the emanation of rhe 
Body of Essence, the ultimate Buddha, who pervaded and underlay the 
whole universe. Subtle philosophies and metaphysical systems were de¬ 
veloped parallel with these theological ideas, and the Body of Essence 
was identified With Nirvana. It was in fan the World Soul, die Brahman 
of the Upanishads in a new form. In the fully developed Maliayanisi 
cosmology there were many Bodies of Bliss, all of them emanations of 
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the single Body of Essence, hur the hcaverily Buddha chicly concerned 
vvit-h our world was Amitdhkd ('immeasurable Radiance*'), who dwelt 
in Su^havafi, "‘the Happy Land' 1 (or "'Pure Land" as it was known to the 
Chinese), the Heaven of tlir West. With turn was associated the earthly 
Gautama Buddha, and a very potent and cum passionate hodhisattva* 
Ayalokitcshvara ("'the Lord Who Looks Down"), 

The older Buddhism and the newer flourished side by side in India 
during the early centuries of die Christian era. and we read of Buddhist 
monasteries in which some of the monks were Mah3yanist and some 
Hmayanist. But in general the Buddhists of north western India were 
either Mahfiyanists or member* of Hlnayana sects much affected by 
Mahay anist ideas. Tile austercr forms u£ H may ana seem to have been 
strongest in parts n£ western and southern India, and in Ceylon, It was 
from northwestern India, under the rule of the great Rushans empire 
(first to third cent ones aj&.) that Buddhism spread throughout central 
Alia to Chinas since it emanated from the northwest, it was chiefly of 
the Mahimna or near-Mahayana type. 


THE COMING OF BUDDHISM TO CHINA 

As Buddhism spread from its homeland h it became the harbinger of 
civilization in many of the areas which it penetrated. Many of them had 
no system of writing before the advent of die new religion. One of die 
most notable exceptions to this statement, however* was China, By the 
time Buddhism was introduced China boasted a civilization already very 
old. a classic canon, n me-hallowed traditions, and the conviction that 
it* society was the only truly civilized society in the world. Thus, while 
Buddhism was the vehicle for dir intreduction into such a country as 
Tibet of religion, an, script, literature, philosophy, etc., the Buddhist mis¬ 
sionaries found in China a country that possessed these things in an al¬ 
ready highly devduped state. Buddhism was ubliged to compete with 
indigenous philosophical and religious systems to win the beam of the 
Chinese, and ihe Chinese, for their own pan, were hindered m their 
understanding of Buddhist philosophy by preconception* based on in¬ 
digenous philosophical systems. 

Nn chic can stay when fir in what fashion the Chinese first came into 
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contact with Buddhism. It is to Iw presumed, from conjecture and from 
what sparse documentation there is, that this contact was with Buddhist 
icons worshiped by Central Asimif coming into China. The Chinese tit 
the time adopted the Buddha into their scheme of things as a demi god 
on the order of their own mythical Yellow Em[«ror and the philosopher 
Lao Tzu, whu was believed to have attained immortality. But the dawn 
of history for Chinese Buddhism comes with the rendition of Buddhist 
sacred texts into the Chinese language. 

The Chinese were particularly desirous of knowing whether Buddhism 
could add to their knowledge of elixirs and practices that would con¬ 
tribute to longevity, levitation, and other superhuman achievements, As 
ir happened. Buddhism (like many other Indian religions) prescribed 
a precise set of practices, varying from school to school, which was be¬ 
lieved to enhance the intuitive faculties. The early Buddhist missionaries 
found that the scriptures containing these prescriptions were what the 
Chinese wanted most to read and proceeded to translate them* This is 
the beginning of Buddhist literature in China, 

As time went on, and js the interest of China's Intellectuals veered 
toward metaphysical speculation, it became fashionable to seek in Bud- 
dhtsm those sublime truths that permit* so inclined were seeking in 
sitme of China's own canonized classics. When, in 317 vu,. non-Chinese 
nations forced the Chinese court to abandon North China for what was 
to be a perifvl of nearly three hundred years, the South Chinese intel¬ 
ligentsia became more and more elTcte, and the dominant trend in the 
Buddhism of the time was toward abstruse philosophic discussion in 
salons that brought together the cream of secular society and the best 
wits in the great metropolitan monasteries. A facile interpretation of 
Buddhism in NcoTadst terms prevailed and Buddhism’s Indian origins 
were all but forgotten. 

Theft were contrary crctids, however. In ihc first ptace T not a few 
monks, .n both North and South China, were carnestlv concerned with 
the true meaning of Buddhism >nd of Buddhist salvation. The Chinese 
aversion to foreign languages being what it was, these persons showed 
their zeal principally in seeking out capable translators or in participat¬ 
ing in translation project* themselves. At«>. simultaneously with the 
philosophical salons and the great translation projects there was . trend, 
more pronounced in the north than in the south, toward a practical and 
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devotional Buddhism, This consisted of an emphasis on contemplative 
practices a* well its on adoration. g<iod works* etc. The erection of temples 
□nd statuary soon spread all over China. 

The selections which follow are i rue ruled to illustrate the general char¬ 
acter of Buddhism in this early period and snme of die problems en¬ 
countered in gaining acceptance for it among ihe Chinese. 


MOU TZU 

TAe Disposition of Error 

The date and authorship of this work are not known. The surname of the 
alleged author ^ Mou, ted many persons to identify him with j Latter Han 
personality named Mou lung* hut .subsequent scholarship lias J^nioustralcd 
beyond my reasonable doubt that ibis cannot be. 

As for the date* the general tone of the composition teach one to suspect 
[hat ihe work was w riutn at a nmt when Buddhism had gamed a sufficient 
touihohl to ca«T< many Chinese to fear its influence and to as tern pi u> strike 
hjrkh While the couiitcmtsek against Buddhism in the north took the form 
of an oJHiia! pc-rsceuiioii or curtailment, under the Southern Dynastic* (420- 
50 ^ it usually took the form of polemics. The Duponibn of F.trvr at 
Li-h&Q /wit. it known in Chinese* appears to be ait apologia lor Buddhism, 
written in answer 10 such polemiea] writitigs. 

TIle author takes the stand lhal it is possible to be a good Chinese and a good 
Buddhist at the same time* that there is no fundamental conflict between the 
1 wo way* os life, and that the great truths preached by Buddhism are preached h 
if in somewhat different language, by Confucianism and Taoism as well. 

[Ftom Hung'mmg cAm, in Twsho duizv^yv,. LH f 1—7 ] 

WHY rs .pHiHEIsM NOT MENTIONED IN im. CHINESE CLASSICS? 

The questioner said: It the way of ihe Buddha is the greatest and most 
venerable of ways* why did Yao, Shun H the Duke of Chou, and Con¬ 
fucius not practice it? In the seven Classics one secs no mention of it. 
You, sir, are fond of die Btmk of Qtlef and the Boa\ of History, .ind you 
take pltasiife in rhes and music. Why, then* do you love rhe way of the 
Buddha and rejoice in outlandkh arts? On they exceed the Classics 
and commentaries and beautify the accomplishments: of the sages? Per¬ 
mit me the liberty, sir, of advising you to reject them. 

Mnu T211 said: All written works need not necessarily Ik The words 
of Confucius, and all medicine does not necessarily consist of the formulae 
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of [the Famous physician 1 Plen-chueh. What accords with principle 
is m be fallowed, what heals ihc sick is good. The gentle man-scholar 
draws widely on all forms of good, and thereby benefits his character. 
Tzti-kimg I a disciple of Confucius] said, "Did the Master h ive a per- 
mantni teacher?’ 1 Yao served Yin Shell. Shun served Wu-ch'eng. the 
Duke of Chou learned from Lii Wan S , and Confucius learned from 
Lao Tzu. And none of these teachers is menlioned in the seven Classics. 
Although these four teachers were sages, to compare them to the Buddha 
would be like comparing □ white deer to a unicorn,* or a swallow to 
a phoenix. Yao. Shun, the Duke of Chou, and Confucius learned even 
from such teachers as these. How much less, then, may one refect the 
Ruddiia, whose distinguishing marks art extraordinary and whose super¬ 
human powers know tin hounds! How may one reject him and refuse 
to learn from him: The records and teachings of the Five Classics do 
not contain everything. Even if the Buddha is not mentioned in them, 
what occasion is there for suspicion? 

WHY BO BUBBIIIST MONKS «t INJURY TO THEIR BOD®*? 

One of the greatest obstacles confronting the early Chinese Buddhist church 
was the aversion of Chinese society w the shaving of the head, which was re 
united of ail members of ti«= Buddhist clergy. The Confneiamsts held .hat 
■he body is the gift of one’s parents, and that to harm it is to be disrespectful 
toward thfnv 

The questioner said; The Classic of Filial Fitly says, "Our torso, limbs, 
hair, and skin we receive from our fathers and mothers. We dare not 
do them injury" When Tseng Tzu was about to die, he bared his hands 
pnd feel. 4 Rut now the monks shave their heads. How this violates the 
sayings of the sages and is out of keeping with the way of the filially 
pious! - - * 

Mou Tzu said: . . , Confucius has said, “He with whom one may 
follow a course is not necessarily he with whom one may weigh its merits ’' 
This is what is meant by doing what is best at the time. Furthermore, 
the Chine of Filial Fifty ays, ‘The king* «f yore possessed the ultimate 
virtue and the essential Way," T'ai-po cut his hair short and tattooed 
his body* thus fcUowfrg of his own accord the customs of Wu and YLadi 

* mirth-a! h^l tfe the bul ™ ««!% obHkmboL 

■To thr m h£ b*J pmer'^ ^ehi mtjtfl iwjft di (timw 
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And going against the spirit nf the "torso, limbi, hair, and skin ' pas¬ 
sage.'" And yet Confucius praised him. saying that \m might we!I he 
Called the ultimate virtue 

Will DU MONKS XUT MAHAY? 

Another of the great obstacles confronting the early Chinese Buddhtsc church 
wa? clerical celibacy. One of the most important feature? of indigenous Chinese 
rebgiun is jncer4or worship. It there are no descendant* so make the offering?, 
then there will be no sacrifices To this b added ihe paUltal desire tor progeny. 
For a Chined traditionally there could be no greater calamity than childless 
ness. 

The quest inner said; Now of felicities, there is none greater than the 
continuation of one's line, of unfilial conduct there is none worse than 
childlessness- The monks forsake wife md children, tercel property and 
wealth- Some do not marry all their live?. How up^ircd din condom 
is to felicity and filial piety! . » . 

Mou Tzu said: * + + Wives, children, and property are ihe luxuries of 
die world, hut simple living jnd inaction ate rhe wonders of Lite Way. 
Lao Tr.u has ^sid, “Of reputation and life, which is dearer? Of life and 
propeny, which is worth more? 11 . . . Hsu Yu and ChWfu dwelt in 
a tree. Pod and Shu<h p i starved tit Sheu+yang, but Confucius praised 
their worth, say Ing* bl Hie ) sought in act in accordance with humanity 
and they succeeded in acting so." One docs not hear of a hear being ill- 
spoken of because they were childless and propcrtyl™. The monk prac¬ 
tices the way and substitutes that for the pleasures of disjxjrtmg him¬ 
self in the world. He accumulates goodness and wisdom in exchange 
Fur the joys of wile and children. 

DSAT1I VNP mmiftTH 

Chinese ancestor worship was premised on ihe belief Ehat the souls of the 
dectJsoL «£ uut icd* would mailer. K.iUonalsstic ConJudanisnu while raking 
over and canonizing much of Chinese tradition., including the ajicenra! sacri 
Sees, Jcnsrd die existence of spirit* and hence the immorality of the soul. 

Tlic Buddhists, though likewise denying the existence of a m>uE ± accepted 
transmigration, and the early Chinese understood this to imply a belief in an 

1 tJjft£Ic uf Kiri l Wen uE die Ctmu Mflit] ttUfnl in the Jjuitlixi mi uf W u Jful cutE 

hit Twai r 4Eid luiijfrtsl tin Ixdjr in frirfcuiun hihiqfl. dun yiddin# hu claim u\ the thxnfue 
to Kjis& Wen. 
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individual ml which passed Imm one hotly to another until the tinmenL o( 
enlightenment, The following passage must be understood in the light of these 
conflicting anti confusing inurprctsturiis* 

The questioner said: Tilt Buddhists say that after » man dies he will 
be reborn. I tin not believe in the truth of these words. , . . 

Mo a Tzu said; . * . The spirit never perishes. Only the hotly decays. 
The body it like the roots and leaves of ihe five grams, the spirit is like 
the seeds and kernels of the five grains. When the roots and leaves come 
forth they inevitably die. Bur do the seeds anti kernels perish ; Only 
lilt body of one who has achieved tile Way perishes. . . , 

Someone said: If one follows the Way one dies, li one does not follow 
the Way one dies. What difference is there? 

Mou Tzu said: You arc rhe son of person who, having not a single 
day of goodness, yet seeks a lifetime of fame. If one has the Way, even 
if dnr dies tine's soul goes to an abode of happiness. If one docs not have 
the Way, when one is dead one's soul sutlers misforiunc- 

W1IY StiOVtD A CHINESE AUdW ItlMSECF TO BE IVH.UJLKCIB 6Y 
IMHrSS' WAVS? 

This wav one of the object'"' 1 * most frequently raised by Ccnfucianisis and 
Taoist* once Buddhism had acquired a firm foothold on Chinese soil, The 
Chinese apologist! for Buddhism answered this objection in a variety ot ways 
Below we sec one ul (he irgunlBits used by them. 

Tile questioner said: Confucius said. "The barbarians with » ruler are 
not so goitd as the Chinese without one.” Mencius criticized Ch’en Hsiang 
for rejecting his own education to adopt the ways of | the foreign teacher \ 
H-S li id sing, saying, "I have heard of using what is Chinese to change 
what is barbarian, but I have never heard of using what is barbarian to 
change what is Chine*:." You, sir, at the age of twenty learned the way 
of Van. Shun, Confucius, and :be Duke of Chou. But now you have 
rejected them, and instead have taken up the arts of the barbarian*. Is 
this not a great error? 

Mou Tzu Mid: . . . What Confucius said was meant to rectify ihe 
way of ihe world, and what Mencius said was meant to deplore one- 
sidedness. Of old. when Confucius was thinking of taking residence 
among the nine barbarian nations, he saidi, "if a gentleman scholar dwells 
in their midst, wii.it baseness can there lie among them? , . . The Com- 
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meneary says, tL The north polar stat is in die tenter of heaven and to 
the north of man." From this one am we that the land of China is not 
necessarily situated under the tenter of heaven. According to the Buddhist 
scriptures, alcove, below* and all around, all beings containing blood be¬ 
long to the Buddha-chm Therefore I revere and study these scriptures. 
Why should 1 reject the Way of Yao, Shun, Confucius, and the Duke 
of Chou? Gold and jade do m>t harm each other, crystal and amber do 
not cheapen each other. You say rhuc another is m error when it is you 
yourself who err, 

WHY MOST A MONK RiNnUNCE WORLDLY PLfAlUfclsf 

The questioner said; Of those who live m the world, there is none who 
docs not love wealth :md position and hate poverty and baseness, none 
who does not enjoy pleasure and idleness and shrink from bb'i and 
fatigue. * , , But now the monks wear red doth, they cat one meal a 
d^y. they bottle up the six emotions, and thus they live out then lives. 
What value is there in such an existence? 

Muu Tzu said: "Wealth and rank are what man desires, hut if he can¬ 
not obtain them in a moral way. he should not enjoy them. Poverty and 
meanness are what mar, hates, but if he can only avoid them by depart¬ 
ing from the Way, he should not avoid iHcm."* Lao Tzu has said. "The 
five colors make men's eyes blind, the five sounds make me if* deaf, 
the rive flavors dull the palate, chasing about and hunting make men’s 
minds mad. possessions difficult to acquire bring men's conduct 10 an 
impasse. The sage acts foe his belly, not for his eyes.’’ Can these words 
podsihlv be vain? Lm-hsia Hoi would not exchange bis was - f |if c f af 
the rank of die three highest primes of the realm. Tuandcan Mu would 
not exchange his for the wealth of Prince Wen of Wei. . . , All of them 
followed iheir ideals, and eared for nothing more. Is there no value in 
such an existence? 

WHY DOES SStll TZU it.' 1-TORT ills CONTENTIONS FROM SECULAR 
RATHER THAN BUDDHIST LITERATURE? 

The questioner said: You. sir, say that the scriptures are like the rivers 
and the sea P their phrases tike brocade and embroidery. Why, then, do 
you not draw on the Buddhist scriptures to answer my questions 3 Why 
*Axd&f/ W t 5 . 
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instead do you refer to the books of Odet and Hulcry, joining together 
things that arc different to make them appear the same- 

Mou Tzu said: ... I have quoted those things, sir. which I knew 
you would understand. Had I preached [he words of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures or discussed the essence of nnnaciion, it would have been like speak¬ 
ing to a blind man of the five colors or playing the five sounds to a deaf 
man. 

DOS'S autiDfiESM turn so RtctPE for immortality? 

Wit Jim the movement broadly known a* “Taoism'’ [here were several tern 
•Icncics one the quest lot immortality, another an altitude of superiority to 
questions of life a«J death. The first Chinese who took to Buddhism did so 
out of a desire to achieve superhuman qualities, among them tm mortality. 
Tilt questioner is disappointed to learn that Buddhism Joes not provide this 
lifter all. Mou Tzti couriers by saying that even in Taoism, if properly under¬ 
stood. there is no seeking after immortality. 

The questioner said: The Taaists say that Van. Shun, die Date of Chou, 
and Confucius and his seventy -two disciples did not die, but became im 
mortals. The Buddhists say that men must all die, and that none an 
escape. What dues this mean? 

Mou Tzu said: Talk of immortality is superstitious and unfounded: it 
is not the word of the sages. Lao Tzu says. “Even Heaven and earth 
cannot Ik eternal. How much ihc less can man!" Confucius says, "The 
wise man leaves the world, but humanity and filial piety last forever." 
1 have observed tlte sis arts ami examined the commentaries and records. 
According (o them, Yao died. Shun had his [death place at| Mount 
IVang-wu. Yu has his tomb on K'uai-chi, Po t and Shu-ch‘i have their 
grave^in Shnu-yang- King Wen died before he could chastise Chou, 
King Wu died without waiting for King Ctfeitg to grow np. Wc read 
of the Duke of Chou that he was reburied, and of Confucius that [shortly 
before his death 1 he dreamed of two pillars. 1 As for the disciples of Con¬ 
fucius}. Po-yu died before hb father, of Tzu Lu it is said that his flesh 
was chopped up and pickled. Of [the fatal illness of} Po-nin the Master 
said, "It must lie fate," while of Tseng Shen we re,id that he bated hit 
fect before death- And of ^ cn lusn the \Lsstcr said, Unforittnarely, 
he was short-lived." and likened him to a bud that never bloomed. All 
uf these thing* are dearly recorded in tile Classics: they are the absolute 
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words of the sages. I make the Classics and the oommenFarifS mv auihor- 
hy and hud my proof in the world of men. To *[H rak of immonaliiy, 
11 this not a great error ? 


HU I-YU AN 

A Monk Docs Not Borr Doum Before a King 

When an Indian enttfcd the Buddhist clergy, he fck his clam Ids m\c< and 
all his worldly possessions. As one standing outside nf ordinary society t from 
then on he paid no outward signs of veneration to secular potentates, Thb 
practice seems to have accompanied Buddhism eastward. At any me. we 
know that the early Buddhist clerics in China. though they knch in- iheir 
religious ctfemonies. displayed no signs of respect to by men of authority, not 
even to the emperor. 

,\t tint this constituted no great problem, since only the most eminent 
monk * were ever likely to tore! the emperor, and these were 111114% for¬ 
eigners who were not expected to follow lull Chinese etiquette. When native 
Chinese came to constitute the majority of Buddhist clerks, however, the prolv 
km became more serious. The question was brought under discussion at court 
during the Easier]i Chin period hut no settlement was reached until ji.p. 405. 
At ihar time the high minister Huan Hstian (369-404), who had temporarily 
usurped the throne, referred ihe problem 10 one of the outstanding monks uf 
the day. Hue yuan (334-417), tor a decision. Hui-yuan replied with a letter 
stating that, though Buddhist laymen, like any other laymen, were obliged 
10 acknowledge their loyalty and respect for thrir sovereign by die customary 
etiquette, the Buddhist Jcrgy, who by tile nature pI their lilt and aims wen- 
far removed from ordinary men, could not he expected to go through the 
outward sign* ot obeisance. Hum UsLian accepted H id-yuan 1 * .irguitierir .md 
decreed eLu monks need not bow before die emperor. Shortly 4her ihk Hui- 
ytian composed a treats entitled r A Monk Does Not Bow Down Before a 
King 1 ' (SAa-mcn pu+thutg 4vang<Ac iitn). slating his argument in grratei 
detail. 

| From Hiatg-nung tkf m in Tauk# dm IJ| P a^-32 ] 

BL' DDU ISM IS THE ItOtr&tfltTLD 

If one examines the broad essentials of what the teachings of Buddha 
preach, ouc will see that they dmmguah between those who leave the 
household life and those who remain in it, Those who remain within 
dir household life jnd those who lew it arc, in all, of four kinds. [n 
prt'j'-tjj.nnil! the doctrine mid reaching the Ixin^s their achievement is 
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equal to that of emperors and kings, their transfiguring effect greater 
than Thai of the wav of government. When ir comes to affecting members 
and enlightening ibe times, [3tcre is no age chat is without them. Bui, as 
chance has it, they sometimes function and wmttitns conceal themselves, 
retiring or making ihetr appearance as the faith diminishes or prospers. 
What can be discussed in words I beg to state in brief. 

Those who revere the Buddhist laws bin remain in their homes arc 
sublets who arc obedient to the transforming powers [of temporal rulers |. 
Their feelings have nor changed from the customary, and their course 
of conduct conforms, to the secular world. Therefore this way of life 
includes the affection of natural kinship and the proprieties of obedience 
to authority. Decorum and reverence have their basis herein, and thus 
they form the basis of the doctrine. That on which they arc ha«d has 
its merit in the past- Thus, on the basis of intimacy it teaches love, and 
causes the people to appreciate natural kindness; on the basis of austerity 
it teaches veneration, arid causes the people to understand natural re¬ 
spect. The achievement of these two effects derives from an invisible 
cause. Since the cause is not in the presenr, one must luce it to it* s^.urce. 
Therefore the doctrine makes a punishment of sinful karma, causing 
one to lie fearful and thus circumspect; it make* a reward of the heavenly 
palaces, causing one to be loynus and then to act. These ate the rctribu* 
liotii that follow like shadows and echoes, and that are clearly anted 
in the doctrine. Thus obedience is made the common rule, and die natural 
way is nnt changed, - . . 

Hence one may not lienelit by [the ruler's] virtue and neglect propriety, 
bask in his kindness and cast aside due respect. Therefore they who re¬ 
joice in the way of Shaky* invariably first serve their parents and respect 
their lords- They who change their way of life and throw away their 
hair ornaments must always await [ their parents’| command, ihen act 
accordingly. If their lords and parents have doubts, then they retire, in¬ 
quire of their wishes md wait until [the lords and parents[ are cnlight 
cued. This, then, is how iht teaching of Buddha honors life giving and 
assists kingly transformation in the way of gnvcmmcnt, 

BUHE&iEJM OU13IDE Tift ilOVSWQLA 

This second pan sets forth the cote of Hui-yuan's argument as to why die 
monk should not make a display of rcsjwM tor worldly potentates. The monk. 
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so the argument goes, is not a disrespectful, much less an impious, [verson, Imt 
he standi completely outside ot the framework of lay life, hence he should 
not abide by its regulations insofar as merely polite accomplishments are con¬ 
cerned. 

He who hits left rhe household life is a lodger heyond the earthly [secular] 
world, and his ways arc cut off from those of other beings, The doctrine 
by which lie lives enables him to understand that woes and impediments 
come from basing a iiody, and that by not maintaining the body one 
terminates woe, . . . 

!( the ter mi 11 at inn of wnc docs not depend on the maintenance of the 
body, then he does not treasure tile benefits that foster lift. This is some¬ 
thing in which the principle runs eoumer to physical form and the Way 
is opposed it) common practice. Such men as these commence the ful¬ 
fillment of their vows with ihc putting away of ornaments of the head 
] shaving die head], and realise die achievement of their ideal with the 
changing of their garb, , , , Since they have changed their way fit life, 
their garb and distinguishing marks cannot conform to the secular pat¬ 
tern. . . . Afar they reach in the ford of the Three Vehicles , 7 broadly 
they open up the Way of Heaven and man. If but mie of them be allowed 
to Fulfill his virtue, then the Way spreads to the six relation* and bendi- 
cm ice flows out to ihc whole world. Although they do not octnpv die 
positions of kings anti princes, yet, fully in harmony with the imjtrial 
ultimate, they let ihr [vuplc be. Therefore, though inwardly they may 
run counter 10 the gravity nf natural relationships, yet they do not violate 
(ilial piety; though outwardly they lack respect m serving the sovereign, 
yet they do not lose hold of reverence. 

HE WHO SHF Hi Tilt FIRST PB INCI PICE IS MOT OBEDIENT TO CHANCE 

Question: If we examine Lan Tbu's meaning, we see ihaifor him Heaven 
and earth are great because nl their attainment of the One, kings and 
princes ore honored because they embody . ibcdicnce.* | Heaven and «nh | 
have attained the One, therefore they are the source of ihc myriad changes; 

| kings and princes J embody obedience, therefore they have the power 
of moving others f to obey ). Thus the clarification of the First Principle 

: Thn it, p^tporan* tnlisliieiiincni m ard« i„ Imt* utbm eW. r„ miration, gmkitnj; 
oil^himnirnr hv tw'vin.ij (icnu,i>.. ,n jn x-^r m winch there p uo BuJdhti, *n,| titaioinij 
enliven mmi Sjv Jifiirnijf ihr Et;ul lJ preaching. 

* A tti^act im t.#* fin, 
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must of necessity reside in the embodiment of the LhimuEc, and itie tdi* 
hodi merit of the Ultimate must of necessity depend upon obedience to 
change. Therefore the wise men of yore made this the subject of noble 
discourses, and from this lie opinion of the multitude may not differ. 
If one differs with the opinion of the multitude, one's principles liave 
nothing worth accepting. And yet you speak of not obeying change. 
Why? 

Anssvtr: In general, those who reside withb the limits [of ordinary 
existence | receive life from die Great Change. Although the numerous 
varieties of diings have a myriad of differences and subtle and gross are 
of different lineage, if one reduces them to their ultimate, there arc only 
the soulful and the soulless. The soulful have a feeling toward change. 
The soulless have no feeling toward change. If there is no feeling toward 
change, when change ends, life is finished. Their life does out depend 
upon feeling. Therefore the form decays .rnd change ceases. If there is 
feeling toward change, [the feeling being] reacts to things and moves. 
Motion must depend upon feeling, therefore the life docs ntti cease, if 
rhe life does not cease, the change is ever more far reaching and The 
physical forms pile up more and more. The feelings are more of a handi¬ 
cap and the encumbrances more weighty’, The wives are indescribable. 
Therefore (he scriptures say that Nirvana is changeless, making the cessa¬ 
tion of change its home, while the thtee worlds * arc in flux, making 
sin and pain their place. When change is exhausted, then causes arid 
condition; cease forever; when there is flux, then the suffering of pain 
Iras iv* limit. How can we prove that this is so r Life is fettered by physical 
form, and life depends upon change. When there is change and the feel¬ 
ings react, then the spirit is barred from its source and the intellect is 
blinded to its own illumination. If one is thus shut up as in a hard shell, 
then what is preserved is onty the sett and what is traversed is only the 
state of flux. Thereupon ihc bridle of the spirit loses its driver, and the 
road to rebirth is ret*j*cfied daily. One pursues lust in the long stream 
of time; is one affected thus only once? Therefore he who returns to 
the source and seeks the First Principle does not encumber his spiriT with 
life. He who breaks out of the grimy shell does not cucumber hts life 
with feelings. If one does not encumber one's spirit wilh life, then one s 

’Thr world of dour. It*"". ^ 1“"". » ****“<■ ,J «» TuJl * v s-W"* 1 

rtic Buddbrti, 
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spirii can be made subtle. The nubile spirit transcending seiiscobjccts— 
this Is what is meant by Nirvana. The name Nirvana, can it possibly 
be an empty appellation ? 1 beg leave to extend this argument acid so 
prove its truth. Heaven and earth, though they are great because they 
give life to living beings, cannot eaiisr a living being not to die. Kings 
and prince^ though they have the power of preserving existence, can¬ 
not cause a preserved creature to be without woe. Therefore in our pre¬ 
vious discussion we have said, '[Hr who ha* left the household life] 
understands that woe* and impediments come from having a body„ and 
that by not maintaining the body one terminates woe. He knows that 
com in ued life comes from undergoing change* and by not obeying this 
change he seeks the First Principle. 11 Herein by our meaning, herein 
by our meaning. This is why the monk refuses homage to the Lord of 
the Myriad Chariots | [jc^ ihe emperor J and keeps hw own works sublime, 
why he is jkjl ranked with kings nr princes and yet basks in their kind¬ 
ness. 

WISE* THE fJIfSICAL FORM L& EXHAUSTED Tift SPIRIT IX>ES NOT PEA15H 

Early Buddhism in India. untike ihe Upanishadir philosophy which asserted 
the identity of the rndividtut] soul wish the world soul, denied the existence 
of the anil altogether. Among the Chinese to whom Buddhism was first intro¬ 
duced* however, there was already a widespread belief in spirits* which strongly 
condiikined their understanding of the new faith- Upon them the Budtlhiu 
Jciii-d of ihe soul made less of an Impression than other doctrines which seemed 
to i on tint] their own lehcfs In the tirst place. Buddhism preaches rciocarnu- 
lion, which to the Chinese seemed impossible without an individual souL Jn 
lhe second place, those scriptures that preached the Storehouse of Conscious 
ness and the presence or Buddhahood in all living beings seemed to lie speak¬ 
ing of a soul tn di Herein language. But basically it seems to have been a bdiel 
already strongly held in the im mortality of the soul that inclined the Chinese to 
interpret Buddhism in this fashion and to ignore the many denial* of the sou] 
in the canonical texts. Hui-yifcm wzu one of ihe learned monks influenced by 
this belief. and no doubt it was shared by many lesser clerics. 

Within the Chinese imrilccuul tradition, however* there were some who 
look an opposing view, ineluding Confudcm ration aims and naturalistic Tan- 
iits. Thus* while deeply attached to the custom of ancestor worship as a family 
rite, the Conlucianms tended to deny the survival of the individual soul after 
the death of the body. From another point of view Chuang Tzu accepted 
death as a natural and welcome release trout life, there being for him no 
further problem of cuniimied reincarnation or a need to escape h. It is on this 
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basis that Hui Yuan’* fictitious opponent in this filial dialogue challenges she 
Buddhist doctrine of karma and transmigration. 

Oiuttfiott: . . . The receipt of spirit is limited to one life. When the 
life is exhausted, the breath evaporates, and it is the same as nothing. 
The spirit, though it is more subtle than matter, is still a transformed 
manifestation of the yin and the yang. When they have been transformed 
there is life; when they are transformed again there is death. When they 
come together there is a beginning; when they disperse there is an end. 
If one reasons from this, one must know that the spirit and the body arc 
transformed together, and that originally they are of the same line. The 
subtle and the gross arc one breath, and from beginning to end they 
have tile same abode. While the abode is whole, the breath comes to* 
gethcr .md there is a spirit; when the abode crumbles, the breath dis¬ 
perses and the light goes out. When it disperses, it returns what it has 
received to the Great Origin. When it has |>erished. it returns to a state 
of nothingness. Return and terminal ion are natural destinies. Who could 
create them? . . . Also, the spirit resides in the body as fire is in the 
wood. While {the body] lives [the spirii [ exists, but when [the body! 
crumbles [the spirit] must perish. When the body departs the sou! dis¬ 
perse* and has no dwelling. When the iree rots the lire dies out and lias 
nothing to attach to. Til at is the principle. Even if the matter ni same¬ 
ness and difference were obscure and difficult to clarify, dm doctrine of 
being and nonbeing must rest in coming together and dispersion. Com¬ 
ing together and dispersion is the general term for the change of the 
breath; it is the binh-and-dbath of ihe myriad changes. 

In his reply Hui-yiian explain! ihe principle oi rein earn 11 ion in terms of indi¬ 
vidual lives or destinies. The key Chinese word here Is fku, literally "number,” 
which refers to the individual life-span or allotted destiny, At the same nine, 
however, it lias Buddhist overtones suggesting the process of multiple causation 
1 karma) which determines the individual lot in life, and thus, in in m«l gen 
enl sense, the wortd of multiplicity subject to endless change and transmigra¬ 
tion. 

Answer. What is the spirii ? It is subtlety that has reached the extreme 
and become immat erial. The extreme of subtlety cannot be charted by 
the iri grams and explanations [of the Book, o/ Chan get |. Therefore the 
sage calls it “mure subtle than matter” and so names it. , * ■ 

The spirit is in perfect accord and has no creator; it is subtle to cha 
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extreme and lias no name, Jn response to being* it moves; borrowing 
an individual Jen [jj n the life of an individual person] it aces. !c re¬ 
sponds to things hut it is not a dung; therefore though the things may 
change it docs not perish. U borrows a lot (in life] but it is nm itself that 
lot; therefore though the Jot be run ouu it does not end, Having feel¬ 
ings, it can respond to things; having intelligence, it can be found [ em¬ 
bodied] in allotted destinies. There arc subtle and gross destinies and 
therefore the nature of each is different. There are bright and dull in¬ 
tellects and therefore their understanding is not always the same. If one 
reasons from this, then one knows that change is felt by the feelings, 
and that the spirit is transmitted through change. Feelings arc the mother 
of change, and the spirit is the root of the feelings. The feeling* have 
a way of uniting with physical things, and the spirit ha* the power of 
moving imperceptibly. But i person of penetrating perception returns to 
the Source, while one who is lost in the principle merely runs alter phys¬ 
ical things . , , 

Feelings and things possessing a dcirined tot and the changes they 
occasion have no kuinds. Causes and condition* closely interlock, and 
imperceptibly transmit anti transfer. Were it not for those of penetrat¬ 
ing vision, who would know of their trims formations and whq would 
know of their coming together r I beg leave to prove it fur your sake, 
my worthy opponent, by recourse 10 fact. The passage of fire to fire¬ 
wood is like the passage of the soul to the body. The passage of fire to 
different firewood is like the passage of the soul to 3 new body. Jf the 
former firewood is not the Utter firewood, then we know that the way 
in which the finger exhausts its duty is past comprehension." It the 
former body is not the latter body, then one understands that the inter- 
action of Lhe feelings and the individual destiny is profound. The person 
in error, seeing the body wither in nnc life, thinks thai the spirit and 
the feelings perish with it, h is as if one were to see the tire die out in 
one piece of wood, and say that all fire had been exhausted for ail time. 

"Thu u, Lb* f*!i 5 h!fittt! ficrum atriw VLrvina 'nhtfh for iliH-vOaa niean* flut 
lhe **il rtiurru M m point at mtfLn), white the ticltrr: <4 error Jwflei* .ndicM reiueiKation. 

,,Th * 4 " a « jl,LL1 ' ,n '■ the cJonin s tWnc '* die Cium^ T*n. <h, * whkh it,J, 
tacoordinx la lhe t/Jiiit iua.il uittrjrrLUi™,), "If ik li«w luifilk in dm, in j,ld.u K fae- 
W.--I, lilrh ! hr friiuiTiiiivin of tin fire twiwr n-j e^haunhKL" Hui-tihn interpret* chii 
l„ nttaa 1J0!. uni »■, the Hre n),.v n Emm the «Ui Erew.w.d In tfc, new. m tIw *.u 1 muvn 
tran the aid t-idj to the nr«. For turn tin, 1* >«, important. lira;e hil VI[W , f u , 
rohofilixin fium 1 Chine* tmua fit the Buddhiu rlw.r y J nffurMlfal 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE SCHOOLS 
OF BUDDHISM I 


Sectarian Buddhism developed in Chins at Least three hundred years 
after Buddhism's presence was first noted there in the first century. It 
arose, not as .1 result of schisms, protestant revolts, or individual damn 
to some new religious revelation, hut as a natural outgrowth of tendencies 
already manifest in the earlier period of indigenous Buddhist ihought- 


THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF SECTARIAN 
BUDDHISM 

The division of Chinese Buddhism into discreet sects had its origins 
in 1 he tendency to concentrate on the study of one particular scripture 
or group of scriptures, ns containing the most essential truths of the reli¬ 
gion. The Chinese knew almost nothing of the splintering of Buddhism 
into sects in India and Central -Asia- They did not know to what extent 
the scriptures themselves were sectarian writings, nor did they property 
understand rhe sectarian motivation that lay behind the selection by 
the various missionaries nf the scriptural texts they translated. For them, 
any Buddhist le:ct translated into Chinese was the word of the Buddha. 
And since all of the Buddha’s pronouncements had to be true, it was 
necessary to find some way to reconcile the frequently glaring inconsist¬ 
encies found in the scriptures. A suggestion on how to deal with this 
problem was furnished to them by the Mahayana scriptures themselves. 

R\ the time of the emergence of the Mahay ana, the Hlnayana scrip¬ 
tures had already been canomttd, ant! anyone calling himself a Buddhist 
regarded them as the word nf the Buddha, The Mahayatdsti composed 
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their own scriptures as (hey went along; and they fount! themselves 
obliged id irntify their scriptures as (he good coin of Buddhism to j reli¬ 
gion* community accustomed to reading religious writings of a vastly 
different tone. To deny the validity of the firmly entrenched Hina Vina 
canon was impossible, and the Mahayamsts resorted to a more subtle de¬ 
vice, They said iliat the Humana w.is nui untrue, but wi* merely a 
preparatory doctrine* preached by the Buddha tn disciples whose minds 
were not yet receptive 10 the ultimate truth. When he had prepared them 
wjsb the tentative doctrine* he then revealed to Llscm his final rrmh. Thus 
the Mafia yana and the Hinayiitia were both alike the word <1 f the Buddha, 
and the contradiction between them was unly apparent. 

The difficulty here, as far as the Chinese were concerned, was the fact 
that while the Hin,iy,iha scriptures, having been canonized by a series 
of ecclesiastical councils were more or less homogeneous the Mahuyiru 
scriptures had never Isecn canonized or coordinated„ and frequently con¬ 
tradicted not only the Hhiavaiu lac red writings but one another as well. 
Nevertheless, the scriptures themselves had given them a valuable hint* 
and some of them proceeded ui act on it. Tile first distinct wet* in Chinese 
Buddhism were, hi short, of kinds: 1} those that concentrated on 
one scripture or set of scriptures in preference to all others, and 2) those 
that catalogued Lhc enure canon in such a way as to make one particular 
script me appear to contain the Buddhas ultimate teaching. The greal 
T'ien-t'at and Hio-ycn schools are examples id the Litter type. 

But the sects exemplified by the "J ien t + ai and the Hua-yen were of 
a kind that could never have any popular appeal. Their philosophic ideas 
were of a high flown variety that the bulk of China's illiterate populace 
could m>t hope to understand, [n addition, the religious practices pre¬ 
scribed by ihern for the attainment of salvation could be performed only 
by monks whose whole lives were devoted to religion. On both accounts 
these sects tended to be Limited to the upper classes, for only they had 
the leisure and education that was required for the study and under¬ 
sea siding of such sophisticated teachings. Among the great masses of 
people, therefore, sc was not dt*ctrinc of this type but rather salvation ism 
of the type represented by the Pure Land sect which prevailed. 

Furthermore* the attitude that all scriptures represented the word of 
the Buddha tended to blur* even for the educated specialist, the doctrinal 
differences which distinguished one sect from another. In the latter 
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half of the Tang dynasty, from about 750 to about 900, one frequently 
encounters an eminent Chinese monk going about from one sectarian 
center to another studying the precepts of .ill the sects, as if anything 
short of mastery of all of them was an imperfect knowledge of Buddhism. 
Some Chinese monks are claimed as patriarchs by as many as three or 
four different sects. Tims was confirmed in Chinese Buddhism .1 strong 
tendency toward syncretism which had long been a marked feature of 
Chinese thought. Partly for this reason, too. Buddhism shared another 
characteristic of Chinese religious life: the absence of strong doctrinal 
tensions and sectarian conflict. 

Before taking up the individual schools which illustrate these tendencies, 
a few general remarks should be made about the beer history of sectarian 
Buddhism in China, and especially concerning its gradual disintegra¬ 
tion. From the very beginning, of course, forces were at work which 
led to die adaptation and transformation of Buddhism in China. Some 
of these proved to be creative adaptations, not necessarily in conflict with 
the original spirit of Indian Buddhism. Others were clearly degenerative 
in the sense that they involved such complete accommodation to the 
Chinese religious scene as to lose their distinctively Buddhist character. 
Along with this doctrinal dilution of Buddhism there was the organiza¬ 
tional decay which resulted in part from political and social pressures. 
These included official [jersecution through the enforced secularization 
of monks and nuns and the confiscation of monastic land and wealth. 
The Chinese court kept a jealous, and sometimes covetous, eye on the 
power and splendor of religious establishments. In addition, the later 
period of Chinese Buddhism was marked hy a deterioration in the stand¬ 
ards of the clergy and in monastic discipline. Commercialism infiltrated 
Buddhist institutions. The general level of education and indoctrtna¬ 
tion declined, to the point in fact where the average monk might well 
have been illiterate and in any case knew nothing of Buddhist doctrine*. 
Thus the institutional disintegration of Buddhism was already well ad¬ 
vanced before the advent of modern secularism from the West in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. During the early years of 
the republic this process was greatly accelerated, directly by movements 
which struck at “superstition" and ‘‘obscurantism," and indirectly by 
the general trend of social and economic decline. Under the Communists 
the attack has been even more severe and devastating, and such glimmer- 
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mgs of a B»ddh!st revival as had appeared in reaction to Westernization 
in previous decades have now been completely snuffed out. Under present 
conditions a Buddhist resurgence in contemporary China is out of the 
question. 


THE SCHOOLS OF CHINESE BUDDHIST 
PHILOSOPHY 

From the readings in the last chapter it will be apparent that some 
of the most fundamental concepts of Buddhism were comprehended and 
assimilated by the Chinese with the greatest of difficulty, if at ail. Similarly, 
our own attempts to understand and translate the more subtle doctrines 
of Chinese Buddhism into modern Western terms encounter serious ob¬ 
stacles: textual, linguistic, and historical, as well as conceptual. Concern¬ 
ing many of these problems specialists themselves admit rh.it they arc 
in the dark, their researches being guided more by caution and ditfidence 
than by a confident grasp of the subject. 

A* he fakes up the writings of Buddhist philosophers, the reader wiU 
he conscious of having entered another world—not just differem from 
has own, but different even from the Chinese traditions which preceded 
it. For one thing, he will lie dealing with metaphysical and psychological 
questions which earlier Chinese writers gave less attention to than they 
did to the problems of the individual in society. Yet not only are these 
questions in their very nature cal randy complex, subtle, and elusive, 
hut alwi, as discussed by Chinese writer*, they presuppose the reader's 
familiarity with a vast body of Buddhist doctrine from India. It should 
not be forgotten that these writers cx[Kiimded their ideas to a select group; 
those who had some education (always a small minority in China) and 
who had dedicated themselves tn the pursuit of the religious life, most 
often in monasteries. Their audience was not ''the general public," nor 
the “congregation ,' 1 nur anything resembling the partakers of modem 
mass education. Must often our reader will lack that background knowl¬ 
edge which the writer presttp|XMes in hr* more specialized audience, For 
this reason an attempt has been made to supply it, where possible, in 
ttc introductory matter* 
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Notwithstanding the difficulties involved in approaching Chinese Bud 
dhist philosophy* the discussion which follows may still provide the reader 
with some understanding of ihc type of questions considered most sig¬ 
nifies m by Chinese Buddhists, and some idea also of the range of an¬ 
swer* offered to them. In that ease the reader will come to appreciate, per¬ 
haps not what Chinese Buddhism ir, hut what it is like* 

Buddhist philosophy, ii will be recalled, first began to flourish in the 
fourth century It was interpreted then largely in Taoist terms, on 
the lie sis of which '‘six schools .ind seven branches 1 " were formed. Includ¬ 
ing Tau-atis theory of Original Nonbeing or the Originally Undiffer¬ 
entiated; the same theory as modified by Fa-shczi; Chih Taolin 1 * theory 
of Maiter-as-Such; and Fa-wen's theory of No Mind or die Emptiness 
of Mind* These men were simply individual thinkers, not sectarian lead 
ers. As important Indian texts were introduced anti translated, as Indian 
masters arrived, and as Chinese Buddhist scholars finally developed their 
own system*, differences in opinion appeared and sects came into being. 
In their zeal to defend their ideas, certain school* of ihought denounced 
other* as heretical and established a lineage to earlier masters in order 
to claim for themselves the authority of tradition. As far as the ordinary 
Buddhist was concerned* these differences were academic. Thus the sects 
were essentially different systems of thought rather than contending de¬ 
nominations qf religious practice. 

Altogether there were len principal schools, traditionally divided into 
two main categories, schools nf Being and schools nf Nonbcing T depend¬ 
ing on whether they affirmed or denied the self’nature of the dharma* 
(here 'elements of existence”) and the ego. 11 sroe of these, the Cheng* 
shih {Sistyasiddhi, ^Establishment of Truth 1 "), the Chii-she {Abhidhar- 
and the Disciplinary (L 0 > Vmaya) w were regarded in China 
as Hlnayana schools. The ChVng-shih, based on the Sqtyasiddhi treatise 
by Ha rival-man (a.tL t. 230-350)* maintained that both dharma* and the 
ego are unreal. It is not certain whether the school ever existed in India. 
The treatise war translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva (aj>* 344-413) 
and was very popular in the fifth and sixth centuries. However, during 
the eighth century it was absorbed into the Middle Doctrine school. 

A neither HmayEina school die Chu-she, grew up around the study 
of Vasubandhuh AbhidhvrmiiJtph, after it had been translated into Chi- 
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hoc. This school held iliiii "both dhamm and the ego exist.” k was active 
in I he sixth .ind seventh centuries, having replaced the earlier PWan 
«hool winch had promulgated the “All Exists" doctrine. 

The third Hinayana school, the Disciplinary, was based on the Vinaya 
section of the Buddhist canon. Its doctrine was elaborated and completed 
by Tan-hriian (596-667) in the South Mountain, The discipline for which 
it was known included 250 “prohibitive precepts" for monks and 
for nuns. Nevertheless, this school hardly existed as an independent sect 
in China. 

None of these three schools exerted much influence nr lasted very long. 
The same may be said of two Mahayana schools, the Three-Treatise 
school and the Consciousness-Only school. They, like the Hina van a 
schools, taught one sided philosophies, the former reducing everything to 
Emptiness and the latter reducing everything to Consciousness. Repre¬ 
senting such extreme positions, they did not suit the temper of the Chinese. 
Both the concepts of Emptiness and of the Mind, however, were accepted 
as basic tenets of the remaining schools, and in this W3y they have been 
of great importance in Chinese Buddhist history. 

The schools that have formed the spirit and substance of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism have been the T'ten-t’ai. Hua-yen. Mediation, qtid Pure Lind 
schools. The common Chinese saying, “The T'ien-t'ai and Hmi-ven 
schools for doctrine and the Meditation and Pure Lind schools for prac¬ 
tice," accurately describes both the strong influence of these schools m 
particular and the syncretic nature of Chinese Buddhism in gene ml. 

These are essentially Chinese schools because the T'ien-t'ai did no| 
exist in India and while the Pure Land, Hua yen. and Meditation schools 
can be traced to India, they developed along characteristically Chinese 
lines. For this reason they came to overshadow the others and persisted 
throughout Chinese history. 

The following selections have been made from the standard Chinese 
texts of the six Mahayana schools. An attempt is made to include the 
fundamental ideas of the schools, especially as developed by the Chinese. 
Chinese translations of Indian works, with the sole exception of the 
Sertpiure 0/ the Lotus of the Wonderful Law, ait not included. Many 
of these, such as the Amlaipsa^a Sutra on which the Hua-yrn wax 
founded, are basic philosophical works. Others, like the Amitibka S&tra 
and the Diamond Sutra have been (»piihr among millions of followers. 
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While recognizing their fundamental importance TO Chinese Buddhists, 
tvc must give our primary attention here ip products of the native tradi¬ 
tion. 

The remaining Mahayana school, the Esoteric school (Chen-yen. “True 
Word"), believes that the universe consists of the "three mysteries" of 
action, speech, and thought. All phenomena represented by these cate- 
sjemes of action, speech, and thought are manifestations of the Great 
Sun Buddha, which is the universe itself. Through secret language, 
"mystical verse,' 1 “true words”etc, the quintessential truth of the Buddha 
can be communicated to human beings. This duatine was transmitted 
to Ghina by several Indian monks and attained a considerable vogue 
in the eighth century, but rapidly declined thereafter. Its influence was 
felt mostiy in Tibet and Japan, rather than in China. 

THE THREE-TREATISE SCHOOL 

The Three-Treatise (San-hm) school is the Chinese representative of the 
Indian M-idhyamika (Middle Doctrine) school nf Nagarjuna (s.ti. e. TOO 
TO 200), It was introduced into China by a half-Indian missionary named 
Kumarajlva (344-413) who translated into Chinese the three Indian 
works systematising the Middle Doctrine, two by Nugarjuna, and the 
other by his disciple Deva. Hence the name Threc-Treatisc school. 

The Madhyamika school tjuyht that the phenomenal world has only 
a qualified reality. 35 opposed to the Sarvastivadins, who maintained the 
ultimate reality of ihc chain of events or dementi which make up the 
phenomenal being or object. According to the Madhyamik.i view, a monk 
with defective eyesight may imagine that he secs flies in his begging 
bowl, and they have full reality for the percipient. Though the flies are 
not real die illusion of flies is. The Madliyamika philosophers tried to 
prove that all our experience of the phenomena! world is like that of the 
short-sighted monk, that all lieings labor under the constant illusion of 
perceiving things where in fact there is only emptiness. This Emptiness 
or Vend {Siinyuiii) is dll ihul truly exists, and hence the Madiivamikas 
were sometimes also called SunyuvdJmi f “exponents of the doctrine of 
Emptiness"). But the phenomenal world is true pragmatically, and there¬ 
fore has qualified reality for practical purposes. Yet the whole chain of 
existence is only real in this qualified sense, for it is composed of a series 
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of transitory events, ;md these, being impermanent, cannot h:ive reality 
in themselves. Emptiness, on the other hand, never changes. It is absolute 
truth and absolute being—in fact it is the same as Nirvana and the Body 
of Essence, or Dhartna-Body, of the Buddha. 

Nigarjuna's system, however, went farther than this. Nothing in the 
phenomenal world has full licing, and oil is ultimately unreal. There¬ 
fore every rational theory about die world is a theory about something 
unreal evolved by an unreal thinker with unreal thoughts. Thus, by 
the same process of reasoning, even the arguments of the Madhyamika 
whool in favor of the ultimate reality of Emptiness are unreal, and this 
argument against the Madhya mika position is itself unreal, and so on 
in an infinite regress. Every logical argument can be reduced to absurdity 
by a process such as this. 

The effect of Madhyamika nihilism was not what might be expected. 
Skeptical philosophies in the West, such as that of existentialism, are 
generally strongly flavored with pessimism. The Madhyamikas, how¬ 
ever. were not pessimists. If the phenomenal world was ultimately un¬ 
real, Emptiness was real, for, though every logical proof of its existence 
was vitiated by the flaw of unreality, it could be experienced in medita¬ 
tion with a directness and certainty which the phenomenal world did 
not possess. The ultimate Emptiness was here and now, everywhere and 
all-embracing, and there was in fact no difference between the great 
Emptiness and the phenomena] world. Thus all beings were already par¬ 
ticipants of the Emptiness which wqj Nirvana, they were already Buddha 
if only they would realise it. Tins aspect of Madhya mika philosophy was 
specially congenial to Chinese Buddhists, nurtured in the doctrine of the 
Tao, and it had much influence in the development of the special forms 
of Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, which often show □ frank acceptance 
of the beauty of the world, and especially of the beauts uf nature, as a 
vision of Nirvana here and now. 

For an under standing nf this doctrine as it is discussed in Chinese 
texts familiarity with certain technical terms is necessary. One is the 
concept of "aimmi.n truth’' and -‘higher truth." ] ( is from the standpoint 
of common or worldly truth, i*., relatively or pragmatically, that dharmas 
are said to exist. From the standpoint of "higher truth" they are seen 
to he transitory and lacking in any reality or seif-nature. Emptiness or 
the Void alone represents the c hange l es s Reality. The dialectical process 
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by which this ultimate truth is reached is known as the "Middle Path 
of Eightfold Negations," which systematically denies all antithetical as¬ 
sertions regarding things; 'there is no production! no extinction, no 
ntin ihit.ition, no permanence, no unity, no diversity, no coming in, no 
going out." Production, extinction, etc. are proved by the school to be 
unreal by the use of the “fitur Points of Argument": that is, by refuting 
an idea as being, as nonbeing, as both being and rumba ng, and as 
neither being nor lion being. The belief in any of the four is an extreme 
and must he transcended by a higher synthesis through the dialectic 
method until the Ultimate Void is arrived at, which is the Absolute 
Middle. 

The Middle Doctrine was greatly elaborated and systematized by Chi- 
tsang (549-623), who had a Parthian father and a Chinese mother, 
Kumiirafivas introduction of the ihree treatises had been an effective 
blow against the metaphysical salons which flourished in the South dur¬ 
ing the fourth and fifth ceniurics. interpreting Buddhism in largely Taoist 
terms. Chi-tsang made ihc treatises the center of his system of thought 
and his influence extended tn the eighth century. However, the school 
rapidly declined after the ninth century and soon disappeared. 

A large nutnlier of Chi-tsatigs writings survive, consisting principally 
nf cum men taries un Mahayami suriptures and treatises, and containing 
one of the earliest overall attempts at j systematization of Mahuyana 
theology. 

CHI-TSANG 

The Profound Meaning of the Three Treatises 

Having set forth his interpreutkm of ihc Three Treatises in detailed com¬ 
mentaries to each of them, Chi-tiang here arrange topically wliat he considers 
to be the essential doctrine ot the treatises ,u a whole. The siateJ purpose of 
his treatise is tire "refutation of wrong and demon si ration of right." First, he 
attacks die errors of "outside" or non-Buddhist doctrines among the philo¬ 
sophical sc hoot 1 of India, 

| From Sen-tan Afifijn-r, in TJslho ds)Z''yi(ys^ XLV, l— tl] 

Altogether in the Western Regions there are ninety-six schools of thought, 
bill among them we rim distinguish four basic doctrines which are 
strongly held. The first is the specula don of erroneous cruise and erroneous 
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effect, the second adheres to [he doctrine that causes do not exist but 
effects <Jo r the third sets up the theory that causes exist but effects do 
not, and the fourth argues that neither cause nor effect exists. 

QuitU q ft: What is meant by "erroneous cause and erroneous effect"? 

Answer; There are some heretics who say that the Great Self-existent 
Heaven (Maheivara) is capable of begetting the myriad hemgs, and that 
when the myriad beings perish they return to their Source-Heaven. This 
is why it is called sdf-existent. If the Self™stent Heaven is angry ali 
1 he four kinds of beings 1 suffer* and if the Self-existent Heaven is happy, 
then all the six stages of existence" arc in joy. However, Heaven is not 
ihe beings' cause, nor are the beings Heaven's effect. They are the im¬ 
aginings of an erroneous mind. Therefore ie is called "erroneous cause 
and erroneous effect". . - , 

To [his we I also J object; Good invites a pleasant reward, while evil 
brings about suffering as a result- For this world is the abode of mutual 
effect and influence^ the place of retribution and response. Only because 
heretics do not understand these principles have they produced these errors. 
Furthermore, the species of man begets mnn h then man m turn resembles 
man. If the species of things begets things, then things in turn resemble 
things. Tins, lifter all, is die way of self-reproduction, Bui 10 say that 
a single cause. Heaven, can produce [he effect of a myriad of sjiecits* 
tv this not an mor? 

Questiim; What is mcam by “nonexistence of cause but existence of 
effect"? 

Aftfuw: There are again ccrLiin heretics who. .liter exhaustive in¬ 
vestigation of die myriad things, sjy that there is nothing from which 
rhey originate. Therefore they say thac cause docs not exist, but that if 
one actually looks at the various objects, one must know that there are 
effect*. In Ghu.irig T/.u T s story about j lump of darkness questioning its 
own shadow, for example, the shadow- exists because of the body, while 
the body is due to the process of creation ) char is, $df-transformation). 
Since it is due 10 the process of creation* u has no cause, it the root exists 
of is self, then the brandies are mu caused by anything else. Therefore 
cause* arc nonexistent jnd effects existent. 

1 C'jr.ifiijirri! fctkrn frum I he WMiib, llbciif U^ra Efiun r-L-i r fn^iled 

Ito riKtirturc, ami Thai imim; rnt^ htmp chfuua-ti mnalfinnjikin, 

■tknJh tjaiffcbJiaii, dclUufu, thca-ii... >ujhci *4 ihr UcfurtfU, *m\ Ml-»lwdlcrv 
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If wd 35k. "Whai difference is there between causelessness and Jthe 
Taoist concept of) spontaneity?" they will answer, " 'Causeiessness' is 
based on the fact (hat no cause exists; ‘spontaneity* clarifies the fart that 
the effect exists ” While in terms of meaning they are not the same, vet 
they represent the same adherence to error. And to this we object; Cause 
and effect produce each other just as length and shortness reveal each 
other. If there 1$ already an effect, how can there be no cause 9 If there 
is no cause, bw can there be effect alone? If one insists that there is 
no cause, and yet there is an effea. then good must bring on the prison 
of Hell and evil lead the way to Paradise. 

Question: What is meant by "there are causes but no effects"? 

Aniwtri According to the school which holds to the [false] view of 
extinction. 3 there is only a present, but no future. For example, grass 
and trees all exist for one season only. 

To this we object: . , . [As Hui-yiian said], the transmission in fire, 
wood is similar to the transmission of the spirit in the body. Fire is trans¬ 
mitted to pew firewood at the spirit is transmitted to a new body. . . . 
(These heretics] seeing the fire die out in one piece of wood, [erroneously] 
say that fire has perished completely until the end of lime. ... 

Question: What is meant by ‘no-cause and no-effect”? 

Answer: [Adherents to this doctrineJ deny the existence of both effects 
produced ill the future and causes in the present. ... 

Of the four heresies, this is the most evil. In the present it cuts off 
gowk and for the future it produces an evil state of being, [p. i] 

Having disposed of other philosophies. Cfctang now turns his attention to 
the errors of rival schoaU within Buddhism. In the action excerpted below 
lie points out some of the errors of the Abhidbarmi school, a branch of 
Hmayliu Buddhism which had appeared in China before the introduction of 
the Three-Treatise school The Ahhidharmists believed that the dharnias. or 
ultimate constituents of things, had real existence. 

The refutation [of Abhidharnu philosophy] has ten divisions. First, it 
runs counter to the Ultimate Way; second, ii abets numerous false views; 
third, it violates the Great Doctrine [the Mahiyam]; fourth, it holds to 
the small iislurap; 4 fifth, it errs in its own principle; sixth, it has no 

’■'Hut \ il H 'T fl Thingi jfc liatmdibk iti£ da^h uE the bod)' it jEl-fiftjJ, etc, 

*Thiii refer* to tftc Limno* it-LiETiwnS m ihc tAw*** T±i* iJut t-lie l 4 ihr 

trap ti tm tAlch hih K dul ifcu trap hu ™ intriruk rti *c whiter. g ic 
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basic faith; seventh, ii has srubliurn biases; eighth, it does not study fun- 
ttamentak; ninth, it spoils the words of truths tenth, it loses the perfect 
essential* *. - - - 

Fourthly, 4+ it holds to the small fish-trap": To a man who does not 
ktiipw the source one shows the stream, causing him m trace the stream 
until he reaches the source. To a man who does not see the moon one 
points it out with his finger, causing him to follow the linger until he 
sm the moon. Once the man has traced the stream all the way, lie will 
find that there is one source; nrace he has gone beyond the finger lie 
finds chat there is only one moon. This Was the Buddha's meaning in 
preaching the Small [Vehicle]. Yet the followers of the Abhidharma ad¬ 
here stubbornly tc* the Small Principle, and do not turn toward [lie Great 
Way. They hold on to the trap and lose the reality, therefore j NagarjunaJ 
wrote this discourse to refute them. * . „ 

Question: Why does one who studies Abhidharma arrive at false views? 

Answer: If one says (with the Abhidharma] that the Four Conditions * 
produce the dharmas, [hen who produces the Four Conditions? If the 
Fnur Conditiom are bum of something else, then that something must 
be born from something else again, ad infinitum, If the Four Conditions 
exist of ihcmiclvc-S and are not Ixjtu of anything ebc, then [he myriad 
things must also not originate from the Four Conditions, and fall into 
the category u£ causelessness. Therefore, if beings are born of something 
else, the process would be unlimited, and if there is a limit there is no 
cause. From these two points, one may not believe in cause-ahd-effect. 
Therefore, if one studies the Abhidharma for tong, one arrives at fake 
views, [fip. j 

Of those who misunderstand the Twofold Truth 8 there are + in all, 
three kinds of men. Firs* are the Ahhirtharmtus, who insist Upon the 
existence of a definite substance, xvhu err in [taking as ultimate what is 

llir MaKjvjnyi, tht n bul m aid tau-ifd ihe arnkfiUffiilina nJ the nltLmjtr tnjiib 

citiIk-Iu^I ed thf Mahit but ibe AbhjcIhaxniittP m.ik t the miiukc atthdinj ibt 
trap in^ itifjErtiinfi about tbc ftih. 

* Or i^Luubry times flUnd^ (b Came Oin^ibDD, of the cLuet catut; lIi - CuMiiraim 
Coaditkin whxk immttliiiccb- follnwf i prwtUms candinnil; ibe Objective Coatitinn 
whbib Ii4» Ait ijtrjcfi ur fa TiiuAittcp* jti * Mrttjrriiua ,jute: ituj sis* UjihcJving Candiiiort 
Mfhith twiflg* j!J the ibbdiRp ri> a rulmjiuEiim 

*The Common Truth, Uut ilhij ■ l»*v a rriilvte <x .itpcniirpi easittncc; ap<j tIj-f 
IlijdkTi Tnjtli. ikil Ctie> ift uJmtiiidf unred jih] Emminoi cm eh* Vuid iIum cumUtLila 
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in fact ltd mure than] dependent existence [that is, a thing coming into 
existence depending on causes and conditions], and who therefore lose 
[the true meaning of] Common Truth, They also do not know dial 
dependent existence, just as it is, lias no existence, and thus they also lose 
[the true meaning] of the One True Emptiness* Second are those who 
learn ihe Great Vehicle and who are called the Men of the Extensive and 
Broad Way. They adhere to a belief in Emptiness and fail to know de¬ 
pendent existence, hence they lose the ] true meaning of| Common Truth. 
Having adhered to the misunderstood Emptiness, they err with regard to 
the true Emptiness, and thus also lose the [true meaning of[ Higher 
Truth, Third are those in this very age who, i ho ugh knowing of the 1 vvo- 
fedd Truth, in some cases say that it is one substance, in some cases say that 
it is two substances. The theories arc both untenable, hence they lose the 
[true meaning of both] Higher and .Common Truth. 

Question: "Higher and Common Truths are cine substance." What 
error is there in this? 

Anwtr: If Higher and Common Truths are one and the same in 
being true, then Higher Truth is true and Common Trulh is also true. 
If Higher Tnuh and Common Truth arc one and the same in being 
common, then Common Truth is common and Higher Truth is also com¬ 
mon. If Higher Truth is true and Common Truth is not true, then 
Common Truth and Higher Truth arc different, if Common Truth is 
common and Higher Truth is not common, then Higher Truth arid 
Common Truth arc different. Therefore both ways are blocked, and die 
two cannot he one. 

Question : if it is an error to regard the two as one substance, then it 
Should be blameless to regard them as different. 

An over: The scriptures say, "Matter m and of itself is void, void in 
and of itself is matter." If you say that each has its own substance, then 
their mutual identity is destroyed, If they have mutual identity, then 
duality of substance cannot be established. Tlierdore there is no latitude 
[for argument | in any direction, alul conflicting theories arc ad exhausted. 

Mahlyana Truth is beyond all predication. It is neither one nor many, neither 
permanent nor impermaneni. In other words, it is above all forms of differ¬ 
entiation or, as its adherents might say, it transcends both difference and 
identity. In order to make this point dear, Sin-luo doctrine teaches that each 
thesis that may be proposed concerning the nature of Troih must be negated 
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by its antithesis, the whole process advancing step by step until total negation 
has twen achieved. Thus the idea of being, representing Common Truth, is 
negated by that of nonbcuig, representing Higher Trulh. In turn the idea of 
nonbesng, now become the Common Truth ol a new pair, is negated by the 
idea of neither being nor non being, and so forth until everylhing that may be 
predicated about Truth has been negated. 

Question: If the inner [Buddhist Schawls] and the outer [Heretics] 
are both refuted, if the Great [ Vehicle} and the Small | Vehicle| are both 
rejected, then this is ihr heresy of annihilation. Why cull it “true prin¬ 
ciple**? 

Anstvtr: Qncc the inner and the outer art both obliterated, [ the heresies 
of | annihilation and eternity are thereupon silenced. Once the two ex- 
I retries are rejected* how can h be other than true principle? 

Objection: Now there is {the heresy of] annihilation and ihcre is [the 
heresy of] eternity; therefore one says that they “arc.” If there is no 
| heresy of] annihilation and no [heresy of [ eternity, one designates diem 
by saying that they “are not," If they truly “are not/ 1 how dues [this as¬ 
sertion of their nonexistence] escape [identity with the heresy of] an¬ 
nihilation? 

A raw er: Once [the heresies of} annihilation and eternity have been 
silenced, then existence and nonexistence have been equally avoided* and 
one may no longer charge that [this doctrine] is contaminated by [ad¬ 
herence to the notion of positive} nonexistence. 

Objection: Though you have this way out* still you cannot escape re¬ 
buttal* Now when there is existence or there is nonexistence, one says that 
it “is/' If there is neither existence nor nonexistence* this itself is “great 
nonexistence/ 1 ' But once one has fallen into [the idea of] ntmexmence, 
how can [this assertion of nonexistence] escape | identity with the heresy 
of| annihilation? 

Answer: Originally* it was to counter the disease of | belief in] existence 
that wc preached nonexistence* If the disease ol [belief in] existence 
vanishes, the medicine of Emptiness is also useless. Tims wc know that 
the Way of the sage has never heid to either existence or nonexistence. 
What obstacle can there be* then? 

Qhfcawn; J+ ll is existence, at is nonexistence/ 1 —one may call ibis two¬ 
fold affirmation* “It is not existence* it h not nonexistence/'—one may call 

r That ii, i wrt oi nipcf-ntjEali ye, whish fv c n p^vjcci iKjzaiicin. 
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this twofold negation. But once one has fallen into affirmation and nc^ 
gation, one has reverted to (die teachings of) Confucius and Mo 
[Tzu], 

Attsu .w. 1 At bottom, it is because it repudiates twofold affirmation that 
it has twofold negation. But once twofold affirmation has been banished 
from the mind, twofold negation also ceases. Hence one knows that it is 
not affirmation, but also that it is not negation. 

Objection: ,r It is not affirmation and it is nojf negation/* Once again 
you have fallen into twofold negation. How can you escape negation? 

Answer: Twofold affirmation begets a tiger in a dream, twofold nega¬ 
tion conjures up a flower in the air.* Thus we know that originally there 
is nothing to affirm, and con&ct|Henily there is nothing to negate. 

Objection: If there is neither affirmation nor negation, then there is also 
no wrong and no right. Why, then, in the beginning section dn you call 
it "The Refutation of Wrong and the Demonstration of Rsght"? 

Answer: [The idea that] there is affirmation and negation. we consider 
“wrong." [The idea that| there is neither affirmation nor negation, we 
call "right/' It is for this reason that we havt thus called die section ex¬ 
plaining the refutation of wrong and the demonstration of right. 

Objection: Once there h a wrong to be refuted and a right to be 
demonstrated, then the mind h exercising a choice. How can one say 
then that it “leans on nothing"? 

Answer: In order to put an end to wrong, vve force ourselves to speak 
of "right" Once wrong has been ended, then neither does right remain. 
Therefore the mind has nothing to which it adheres for on which it 

leans]. 

Objection 1 If wrong and right are both obliterated, is this not surely a 
[positive] view of Emptiness? 

Answer: The Treatise on Right Views says: 

The Great Sage preached the Law of Emptiness 
In order to separate [men] from all |positive] views. 

If one still has the view that there "is" Emptiness, 

Such a person even the Buddhas cannot transform. 

If water could extinguish fire and then again produce fire, what can he 
used to extinguish it? [Use heresies of| annihilation and eternity arc a 

* Uni k thn ate btfls figment! vf inupmalVUii 
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fire. anti Emptiness c an extinguish it But if one cling* to Emptiness then 
there is no medicine that can extinguish fthat disease J.* 

Objection: Once a person is attached to die disease of Emptiness. why* 
instead of giving him the medicine of existence, do you say that he can¬ 
not be converted? 

Answer: If one teaches in terms of existence* then one becomes bogged 
down in existence. At the other extreme* d one banishes words, one bc- 
eames ytoiched to ynruhitaiion* How can one convert such persons as 
these? 

Qu&tfroni If the mind has an attachment, what error is there in that? 

Answer $ If there is an attachment, then there is a fetter, and one cannot 
obtain release from birth and old age* sickness and death, care and sorrow* 
pain and suffer mg. Therefore the Lotus of lAc Wonderful Lmw says: “I, by 
mean* of numberless devices, attract the muhitudinous beings* causing 
diem to be separated from all attachments.” Purr Name says: "To be un¬ 
attached to the world is to tw like the lotus flower. One is never skilled at 
entering into empty and quiescent action, one attains to die essence of 
die dharmas without cnsnarcmenc or impediment. I bow my head to that 
which + like space itself, ii without any base." Tile Buddhas of the three 
ages* because the mind* of the beings in the six Mages of existence have 
iheir attachments, came into the world to preach the scriptures. The 
Guides of the Fourth Refuge^" because the minds of the great and small 
learners had their props, 11 came into the world to compose their dis¬ 
courses. Hence, when there is a leaning or an obtaining, this ii the source 
of birth and death. To be without any dwelling or attachment i* the great 
principle of the scriptures and treatises, [p. 6J 

Question: Why doc* the scripture set up the Twofold Truth? 

Answer: There arc two reasons* First it withes to demo list rate [hat the 
Law of Buddha is the Middle Way* Since there is a Common Truth, [here 
is no [heresy of] annihilation [that !s„ that things have no existence what¬ 
ever]. Because of the Supreme Truth there is no | heresy ■ rf | ctcrrnn [(hat 
is* that things hive eternal existence]. This ss why it establishes the Two- 

"That Hr Uif view chi! F-mptim [the ibsen^t af iLt predbtKiS) 11 i ptssitjYc itttibtttf. 
i cvdinal hemy hum ihc pi4W *4 n^. 

in the trn-aJ uf bnihi=jntih^>l wlu\ «.pcn ih* wiy ef ulvrtkn (<a othm. 

^ Wfajl we }iJ>c ne-rirferwl "Kfrltff." anil, hdtifl, "inmiiijt, 1 all j(rs !mk ta 

Cb*to**£ i, Uae awEnnin^ u! which ii *'lu ttm" Thr Lruth, dcctMiljnjt ihr 
i» supfttiecl n> have no luh^amt. ftotllill# cn nvtiKh sme U>" h. -!■! ,,r \uu. 
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fold Truth. Further, the two wisdoms arc the father and mother of the 
Dharma-Body of the Buddhas of the three ages [past, present, and future]. 
Because there is the Supreme Truth, true wisdom is produced. Because 
there is Common Truth therefore | the use of) expedient devices [to save all 
sentient beings] comes into being. \Micn true wisdom and expedient 
wisdom are both present, then one has the Buddhas of rhe ten directions 
and the three ages. For this reason it establishes the Twofold Ttuih, 

Again, to know the Supreme Truth is to benefit oneself; to know the 
Common Truth is to be able to benefit others; to know both truths simul¬ 
taneously is to be able to benefit all equally. Therefore it establishes the 
Twofold Truth. Also, it is because tltere is Twofold Truth that the 
Buddhas words are all true. By virtue of the Gifnmm Truth, when he 
preaches the doctrine of existence, that is true. By virtue of the Supreme 
Truth, when he preaches the doctrine of Emptiness, thai is true. In addi¬ 
tion, the Law of Buddha becomes gradually more profound. First he 
preaches the Common Truth of cause and effect to convert people. Then 
he preaches the Supreme Truth for them. Also, for the purpose of achiev¬ 
ing perfection and achieving the Vi ay he prc-ich.es the Supreme Truth to 
those who possess wisdom and the Common Truth it. those who do not. 
Furthermore, had he not first preached the Common Truth of cause and 
effect, but preached right away the Supreme Truth, he would have given 
rise to the heresy of annihilation. Fnr these reasons he preaches boLh 
aspects of the Twofold Truth. |ip. irj 

THE SCHOOL OF CONSCIOUSNESS-ONLY 

The school of Conscious ne**Dnijr (Wei-sbih) corresponds to rhe 
Vijnimrv.uh of Yogiichara school of Indian Buddhism, which, together 
with die Middle Doctrine school, represented one of the two main 
branches of Mali ay an a philosophy. Its great teachers in India were Asanga 
(fourth century aj>.) and Vasubandhu. of about the same period. When 
Asanga’s works were translated into Chinese in the sixth century A 4 )., 
the school was first known as the She-lun, but eventually it was absorbed 
Into the school of the great Chinese monk, translator and philosopher. 
Hsuan-chuarg or Hsuan-isang (596-#4>. The latter's srfuxil was also 
known as the Dharma-Cha ratter (Fa-hsiang) school after one of the 
characteristic features of ns teaching, as explained below. 
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The pilgrimage of Hsuan-tsang |o tHc Western regions, in search of the 
true leachmgs of Buddhism, is one of the great sagas of Chinese history 
and liter at Lire. After a long and arduous journey he reached the great 
centers of Buddhist Learning in India and Central Asia, where he studied 
for many years and engaged in debate with the great philosophers of the 
time. Upon returning home he devoted htmsclf to the monumental task 
of translating no less than- seventy-five hade Buddhist texu into Chinese, 
Among his most significant accomplishments was the selecting, sum¬ 
marizing, translating, and systematizing of the works of ten great idealists, 
especially DbarmapaJo, in his Ch^ng-uashih lun {Viimpu^natruta- 
liihlhi or Establishment of ike Comebain^^-Oniy System )„ 

The Yogachara or Vijnunavada school was one of pure idealism, and 
may he cornered to the systems of Berkeley and Hume, The whole uni¬ 
verse exists only in the mind of the |rcrce<ver. The tact of illusion, as in the 
case of the flies in the short-sighted monk 1 * bowl, or the experience of 
dreams, was adduced as evidence to shuw that all normal human experi¬ 
ence was of the same type. U is possible for the monk in meditation to 
raiser before his eyes visions of every kind which have quite as much vivid¬ 
ness and semblance of truth as have ordinary perceptions; yet he knows 
that they ha\% no objective reality. Perception therefore is no proof of the 
independent existence >?f any entity, and all pcrcqitions may be explained 
as projections of the percipient mind. Vijoanavada, like some Western 
idealist systems, found its chief logical difficulty in explaining the continu¬ 
ity am! apparent regularity of the majority of our senw impressions, and in 
accounting for the fact dint the impressions of most people who ate hxik 
mg at the- same time in the same direction seem to cohere an ,i remarkably 
consistent manner. Bishop Berkeley, to escape this dilemma. postulated a 
transcendent mind in which all phenomena were thoughts. The Vi]nana- 
vaiiim explained the regularity and coherence of sense impressions as due 
to an underlying store of per cep cions (&ayavijnma) w evolving from tin: 
accumulation of traces of earlier sense-impressions. Tisese are active, and 
produce impressions similar to themselves* a raiding Mi regular pattern, 
as seeds produce plants, Each being presses one of these stores of tv?r- 
ccpiaon, and beings which are generically alike will produce similar per¬ 
ceptions from their stores at the same time. By this strange concept son. 
which bristles with logical difficulties and is one of the most difficult nf 
id I Inds.m philosophy, the Vijnanavidint managed to avoid the logical 
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conclusion of idealism in solipsism. Moreover they admitted the existence 
of at least one entity independent of human ihtiuglu—a pure and integral 
being without characteristics, about which nothing could truly he predi¬ 
cated because it was without predicates. This was called "Thusness" or 
‘ Sudines*” (Tatfund) and corresponded to the Emptiness or Void of the 
Madhyamikas, and to the Brahman of Vedanta. Though the terminology 
is different the metaphysics of Mahayana Buddhism ha* much in com¬ 
mon with the dearities of some of the Upanishads and of Shankara. 

For the Vijoioavada school salvation was to be obtained by exhausting 
the store of consciousness until it became pure being itself, and identical 
with the Thusness which was the only truly existent entity in the universe. 
The chief means of doing this, lor those who had already reached a cer¬ 
tain singe of spiritual development, was yogtc praxis. Adepts of this 
school were taught to conjure up visions, so that, hy realizing that visions 
and pragmatically real perceptions had the same vividness and subjective 
reality, they might become completely convinced ol the total sub|cctivity 
of all phenomena. Thus the meditating monk would imagine himself a 
mighty god. leading an army of lesser gods against Miira, the spirit of 
the world and the flesh. 

In in more technical formulation, as expounded in China, this doctrine 
reduces al! existence to one hundred dharm.is in five divisions, namely. 
Mind, Mental Functions, Form, Things Not Associated with Mind, .ind 
Non-created Elements. Whereas the other schools treated the mind as 
otic dh.irma. here it is divided into eight conscious nesses. According to 
■ his doctrine, the external world is produced when the aiaya (storehouse) 
consciousness, which is in constant flux, is influenced ( perfumed ) by 
“seeds” or eflecisof good and evil deeds. As such die phenomenal world 
is one of appearance or specific characters. It is from this ihar ihe school 
is called Fa-hsiang nr Dharma Character school But in the final analysis 
everything is consciousness only, whence conics the other common name 
for this school. 

With regard to the nature of dh.trmas. the school classifies them into 
three species. Those of the “charactci of wile imagination" have only 
"false existence." Those of the “character of dependence" have "tem¬ 
porary existence." for things produced through causation enjoy neither 
*cEt-nature nor permanent reality. Only those of the charactet of ultimate 
reality" have "true existence " This ultimate reality is Thusness, the true 
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ncnimcnon transcending all appearance and specific characters. It is 
Nirvana. It is the True State of the Tat hag a ta, the Thus-come One. 

In order to reach this slate, it is necessary to go through various stages 
id spiritual development leading to Perfect Wisdom or the Fourfold 
Wisdom of the Buddha. This is achieved when rhe first five conscious¬ 
nesses have become the "wisdom of action," the sense-center consciousness 
has become the "wisdom of insight/' the mind consciousness has become 
the Hl wisdom of equanimity/’ and the iibya consciousness has become ihc 
“wisdom of magnificent mirror/' 

The school began to decline to China in the ninth century and disap- 
pea red several hundred years afterward. This was probably because, like 
the Three-Treatise school, its philosophy was too subtle* too abstract, and 
too extreme for most Chinese. Moreover, unlike the Three-Treatise school., 
it seems to have resisted the tendency to synthesize with other schools. In 
the twentieth century a new interest wai shown in this philosophy by 
Chinese scholars, and a few Buddhists even made a serious effort to re¬ 
vive in 

The following selection is made from the Cjicng-wci-shih Iun f the most 
Important plnlosuphkal work of the school, to give m idea of its cent nil 
concept of consciousness a* the only reality. 

HSGaNXHUANG (OR HSOAN-TSANG) 

Con fir marion of the Consciousness-Only System 

[Fmm the Ch'cng-wci-shih lun . in Jatsho tlmzO^yo, XXXI, y, io, 

25. 37, 30 J 

The verse |hy VasubandhuJ says: 

First of all, rhe storehouse [alaya] consciousness. 

Which brings into fruition the seeds [effects of grxid and evil deeds]. 

[In its state of pure conscious ness] it is not Conscious of irs dinging and 
impressions. 

In both its objective and subjective functions ii is ajways associated with 
much, 

Volition, feeling «nnation, thought, and cognition. 

But it is always mtiiiTcrcm to its associations. . . . 
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The Treaii« says; 

The first Transformation of consciousness is called aluya in both the 

Mahay ana and Hinay5na-Why are the seeds so-called? It means 

that in consciousness itself fruitions, functions, and differentiations spon¬ 
taneously arise- These are neither the same nor different from the con* 
sciousncss at from what they produce. . . - 

In this way the other consciousnesses which ’"perfume” [affect] it and 
the consciousness which is perfumed arise and perish together, and the 
concept of perfuming is thus established. To enable the seeds that lie 
within what is perfumed [storehouse consciousness j to grow, as the hemp 
plain is perfumed, is called perfuming. As soon as the seeds are produced, 
the consciousnesses which con perfume become in their turn causes which 
perfume and produce seeds. The three dharmas [the seeds, the immif Cla¬ 
rion,, and perfuming! turn on and on, simultaneously acting as cause 
and effect. . * * 

Tile verse says; 

The second transformation 
Is called the mind-consciousness 

Which, while it depends on that transformation, in turn conditions it. 
h has the nature and character of intellection. 

It is a|w avs -iccompanit J oy the four evil tlctilctncnts. 

Namely, self-delusion, sell-view, 

Self-conceit, and self-love. 

And by touch, etc. I volition, feeling, sensation, thought, and cogni¬ 
tion j. .. i 
The Treatise says: 

"That transformation" refers to the first transformation, because ac¬ 
cording «i the sacred teaching, this consciousness depends on the store¬ 
house consciousness, „ . . "It” refers to the consciousness on which this 
transformation depends, because according to the sacred teaching, this 
consciousness conditions the storehouse consciousness. 

Spontaneously this mind perpetually conditions the storehouse con¬ 
sciousness anti corresponds to the four basic defilements. What arc the 
four? They are self-delusion, self-view, and afo- self-conceit and self-love. 
These are the four different names. Self-delusion means ignorance, lack 
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of undenfcurding of the character of the sell and being unenlightened 
about the principle of the nan-self. Therefore it is called self-delusion* 
Self view means dinging to the view that the self exiiU, erroneously 
imagining to be the self certain riharmas that arc not the self. Therefore 
it is called self-view. Sdftoncek means pride. On the strength of what 
is dung to as the self, ir causes die mind to feel superior and lofty. It is 
therefore called self-conceit* 

The verse says: 

Next comes The third transformation 

Which consists of the last categories of discrimination 

With subject and oh joe t as the nature and character. 

They are neither good ru>r evil. 

The Treatise says ; 

This Consciousness Is divided into six categories, in accordance with 
die six differem sense organs and the six sense objects. They refer to the 
consciousness of sight and so on [hearing, smell taste j in the sense- 
center consciousness. * * „ 

The verse says: 

Based on the mot-a-nsemusness [abyaf 

The five consciousnesses (of the senses] manifest themselves in accordance 
with the conditioning factors. 

Sometimes [the sense* manifest themselves j together and .sometimes not. 
Just as waves (manifest themselves J depending on water conditions. 

The sense-center consciousness ill ways arises and manifests itself* 

Except when born in the realm of the absence of thought. 

In the state of unconsciousness, tn the two forms of concentration. 

In sleep, pind in that state where the spirit is depressed or absent. 

The Treatise says; 

'I he root consciousness is the storehouse consciousness localise h is the 
rout from which all pure and impure consciousnesses grow. . . . By "con¬ 
ditioning factors*' .lie meant the mental activities, the sense organs, and 
sense objects, h means that the five consciousnesses arc dependent in¬ 
ternally upon the mot consciousness and externa I [y follow the ajtnhi na¬ 
tion of the conditions of the mental activities, the five sense organs, and 
sense objects. They [the senses) manifest themselves together and some- 
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limes separately. Thi* is so because the externaI cozidlduns may come eo 
be combined sudden!y or gradually* . . * 

The verse says: 

Thus the various consciousnesses are hut transformations. 

That which discriminates an d that which is discriminated 

Are, because of this both unreal 

For this reason, everything is mind only. 

The Treatise says: 

'The various co rise sournesses" refer to the three transformations of 
consciousness previously discussed and thesr mental qualities. They are 
alt capable of transforming into two seeming portions, the perceiving 
portion and the perceived portion. The term "Lransformaiion" 1 is thus em¬ 
ployed. The perceiving portion that has been transformed i^ called *d is- 
criminal ion" because it can apprehend the perceived portion [as the ob 
jeet of perception}. The perceived portion that has been transformed is 
called the 4 object of discrimination” because It i* apprehended by the 
perceiving panion, According la this correct principle, aside fmm what is 
transformed in consciousness, the self nnd dharmas are boili definitely 
nonexistent, because apart from what apprehends and whiit is appre¬ 
hended. there is noshing ehe. and because there arc no real things apart 
from the two portion*. 

Therefore everyihing created |b> conditions | .md noOtrtaicd, every¬ 
thing seemingly real or unreal, is all inseparable from consciousness. 

THE LOTUS SCHOOL: TTEM-T'AI SYNCRETISM 

From the philosophical standpoint, and in terms of its influence on 
other schools m China and Japan, the Lotus or Ticn-t’ai teaching is nf 
major import a nee. Moreover, it is distinctively Chinese, Though its basic 
scripture is the I*uttu of the Wonderful Law [Siiddfiarmapanthirlfa 
Siam), a work from North India or Central Asia, die sch^.l is founded 
upon the interprcuirion piI'cn this tent by the great Chinese monk, Chih 
k ai (or Cliih-t, 5311-^97), and its alternate name indicates its place of 
geographical origin, the Titti-ui (Heavenly 1 errace) Mountain of 
Chekiang Province. where Chslt-k'.ii taught. 

For this Grand Master of the TienTai, the Lotui . one of the roost 
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popular of Mahlynna surras, w:ii not merely a theological document but 
also a guide to religious salvation through practice. He lectured for years 
on its written text, minutely examining every detail of language and 
subtlety of meaning, and giving special attention to the methods of reli¬ 
gious practice embodied in die Loiur* His deliberations were recorded hy 
his pupil Kuan-ting and have come down to us as the H, Threc Great 
Works'" of the school, namely > the and Phrase? of the Lm£us (Fa- 

hcia u'fn^chti ), Profound Meaning oj the Loins {Fa-hua hsimrj-i) f and 
Great Concentration and Insight ( Mo-ha ckih^wtn) m 

At Chill 4 faj'i time, Buddhist thought in South China was distinctly 
intellectual in character, while in the north Buddhists were developing a 
religion of faith and discipline. Himself a product of the South Chinese 
gen try p but with a northerner. Hui-iiu (514^77), as his teacher, Chih- 
kai came 10 the conclusion that the contemplative and intellectual ap¬ 
proaches in religion were like the two wings of a bird, &>nsequcntly, the 
TkoTai school h characterized by a strong philosophical content and at 
the same time a strong emphasis on meditative practice. 

The Tien Tai doctrine centers around the principle of the Perfectly 
Harmonious Threefold Truth. This means that t) all things or dharm.es. 
ire empty because they are produced through causation and therefore 
have no selbnature; but thac 2) they do have temporary existence? and 
tha( 3) being both Empty and Temporary is the nature of dharmas and is 
the Mean, These three—Emptiness, Temporariness, and the Meiti—in¬ 
volve one another so that one is three iiid three is one, tile relative 
thus l>etng identified with the pihsnlllte. 

Furthermore, in the world of Temporariness, there are ten realms of 
existence—those of the Buddhas, hodhisattva^ buddlms-lhr-thcrnselvcs. 
direct disciples ot the Buddha, heavenly beings, spirits, human beings, 
departed Icings, beast*. and depraved men. Each of these shares the 
characteristic* of the others, thus making one hundred realms. Each of 
these in turn is characterized by ten thusnesses or such likenesses through 
which the true state is manifested in phenomena, namely* such-like char¬ 
acter. sueh-1 ike nature, such like lubstance, such-like power, such ]ike 
activity, such like causes, such like conditions, such like effects, such¬ 
like retributions, and such-tike beginning and endmliimme. This makes 
one thousand realm* of existence. In turn, each realm consists of the three 
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division* of living beings, of space, and of the {aggregate* which con¬ 
stitute dtiarmas, thus making a total of three thousand realms of exist¬ 
ence or aspects of reality. 

These realms are so interwoven and interpenetrated that they may l* 
considered "immanent in a single instant of thought," This does not mean 
that they are produced by the thought of man or Buddha, as taught in 
some Mahay ana schools, hut rather that in every thought-moment, all the 
possible worlds are involved. Accordingly Lite great emphasis in this school 
is on concentration and insight .is a means of perceiving the ultimate 
truth embodied in such a thought-moment. In short, this is a philosophy 
of One-in-All and All-in-One, which is crystallized in (he celebrated say¬ 
ing that "Every color nr fragrance is none other than the Middle Path." 
Every dhiirma is thus an embodiment of the real essence of the Ultimate 
Emptiness, or True Thusness. It follows dm all beings have the Bud- 
dha-naturc in them and can be saved. This is the great message of the 
Lotus, 

The school claims that the Lotus is the most complete doctrine among 
all the Buddhist teachings. It classifies the teachings of the Buddha into 
five periods. The first four, represented by the literature of various schools, 
are regarded as exploratory or temporary, whereas the teaching con¬ 
tained in the Lows is considered final. Thus a measure of truth is seen 
in the teachings of other schools, which in certain respects are mutually 
contradictory, while die Lotas is seen .15 fulfilling and reconciling them 
in a final synthesis. It is an Attempt to replace the Three Vehicles 12 by 
One Vehicle. In its all-indusivcness, then, the T’ien-t'ai points again to 
the doctrine of universal salvation, the outstanding characteristic of the 
Mahjyfitw movement. 

The Wunh and Phrase;, being a phrase by piirase commentary, does not 
yield excerpts of a summary character. Those given below are taken from 
the other two of the "Three Great Works," They are preceded by a. short 
idea ion from the /jams u> give an idea of its message of salvation for all, 
and -i selection from The Method of Concentration and Insight in she 
Mahuvdmi (To-ch’eog chih-j^ttan fa-mtn) by Chili k'ai’s teacher Hui-ssu. 

ji TJ™k ot tli* ikn^ikji Mfho iinm lu thrir h-h-tv ul!r,ih;iii by hearing the fJudtlki’i 
Er-i^iitnir, the pi^s^ILj-buJtllssi KHis ti> the if pcTwfUl cnJiflhlenmrOt by their ..«n 

cucraofli^ um\ iht bwiUjoattrii ft bn pOiqicioe their dwn BuJiJlLiinwid ferf the iafcc vl 
hr)rin|E ah benigi ti> bt sju^S. 
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The Scripture of the Lotus of the Wonderful Law 

(Ascribed io the ikiJdb.i) 

| From Taishv tint io%ya t IX, 151 

The Buddha appears in the world 
Only (or this One Reality. 

Both the Shravaka Vehicle and the- Pratycka-huddha Vehicle 15 are tun 
real. 

For never by the Small Vehicle 
Would 1 he Buddhas save all beings.. 

The Buddha himself abides in ihe Great Vehicle, 

And m accordance with the Law he has attained. 

By meditation and wisdom and the effort and ornament of virtue. 

He saves all beings, 

I have realized the Supreme Way. 

The Law of the Great Vehicle applies 10 all beings. 

If [ converted by the Small Vehicle 
F.vcn one single human !>ctng fc 
I should fall into stinginess and greed. 

Such .1 dung cannot he done. 

If men turn in fnhh to the Buddha. 

The Tinhagam '* will not deceive ihcm. 

O. ShftriputraT you should know that 
From the very start J made a vow. 

With the desire to enable all beings 
To be the same as we are, 

To convert all beings 

And enable them all to enter die Path of rhe Buddha* 

Although 1 preach Nirvana, 

B is not real extinction 

All dhiirmajs from the beginning 

Arc always tranquil in themselves and :ire devoid of appearance. 

When the Buddha son Infills his course 

'* Scr [he prwcdini ofdt, 

u Thr TtlLU-Qilfre-OlK, jL Jijtnr for tisc Uikl4hj. 
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Her becomes a Buddha in his next life. 

Because of my adaptability [to use every suitable means for salvation] 
1 reveal the Law of Three Vehicles. 

Any among the living beings. 

Who have come into contact with former Buddha*, 

Have learned the Law and practiced charily* 

Or have undergone discipline and endured forbearance and humiliation. 
Or have made serious cllorts a| concentration and understanding, etc-, 
And cultivated various kinds of blessing and wisdom— 

All of these people. 

Have reached the level of Buddbahuod. 

I ¥ I 

Those people who, for the sake of the Buddha, 

Installed images, 

Or hove had them carved. 

Have reached the level of Budtlhahnod. 

* * l * 

Those who with a happy frame of mind 
Have sung the g]«ry of the Buddha, 

Even with a very small sound* 

+ * ■ ■ 

Or have worshiped* 

Or hiavc merely folded their hands. 

Or have uttered one ThJffntO M [Praise be * ^ .] p 
All have reached the level of Buddhahood. 

About she Buddhas of the past— 

After they passed away from this world, 

They heard she Law, 

And all reached the level of Buddha hood, 

As to the Buddhas of the future* 

Their number will be infinite. 

All these Taihagnus 

Will preach ihe Law by all suitable means. 

Ail these Buddhas* 

With an infinite number of suitable means* 

Will save all living beings* 


m 
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And enable (hem to dwell in the Pure Wisdom of the Buddha. 

Among those who have heard die Law, 

None will fail to become Buddha. 

AIJ Buddhas have taken the vow: 

"The Buddha way which 1 sv.dk, 

1 desire 10 enable all living beings 
To attain the same way w r ith me" 

All hough Buddhas in future ages 

Preach hundreds und thousands and tens of thousands 

Of methods, beyond number. 

In rcahty there is only the One Vehicle. 

AIJ the Buddhas, past and future, 

Know that dharmas have no {self-] nature. 

And Buddha seeds [all beings and defilements] are produced by causa¬ 
tion. 

Therefore they preach the One Vehicle. [pp h 8-g] 

All tile Shravakas 
And Frntyeka-buddhas 
Cannot by their powers 
Penetrate this scripture 
You* Sliiinputra, 

Can, into this scripture. 

Enter only by faith, [p, 15] 


HUI-SSU 

The Method of C&Rccntrtuhn md Insight in the Mahay dm 

[From Ta^A'tng ckih^uan fa-men , in Tmsho daitoj(y$ f XLVI, (143-6rj 

The Mind is the same as the Mind of Pure Self, Nature, True Tbusness, 
Buddha-Naiure, Dharma Body* TatMgata-Stort, Realm of Law, and 
Dharma-Nature, [p. 642] 

Question: Why is [the Mind] called True Thusnra? 

Answer: All dharmas depend on this Mind for their firing and take 
Mind as their substance. Viewed in this way, all dharmas arc illusory and 
imaginary and their being is really nonbcifig. Contrasted with these ui> 
real dharmas, lhe Mind is called True. 

Furthermore, although the dhurmas have no real being because they 
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arc caused by illusion and imagination. they have the appearance 11 of 
being created and annihilated. When unreal dharmas are created, this 
Mind is not created, and when the Jharmas are annihilated, the Mind is 
not annihilated. Not being created, it is therefore not augmented, and 
not being annihilated, it is therefore not diminished. Because it is neither 
augmented nor diminished, it is called Thusness. [p. d+ij 

Although it has been explained above that the Pure Mind is free from 
the character of all discriminative minds and sense objects, nevertheless 
this character is not different from the Pure Mind. Why? Although the 
substance of the Mind is cvcryivhere die same and not differentiated, it 
originally possesses both functions of remaining pure and being defiled. 
Furthermore, because of the power, from time immemorial, of ignorance 
and imagination to indue nee it, the substance of the Mind is affected by 
this influence and manifests itself. These unreal appearances have no sub- 
stance; they are bui the Pure Mind. Hence it is said that [substance and 
appearance | are not different. 

But at the same time they arc not one. Why? Because, although it pos¬ 
sesses the two functions of purity and being defiled, the substance of the 
Pure Mind does nni have the character of distinction Ixtwcen the two; 
nil is everywhere the same and utidifferembicd. It is only bceiusc of the 
illusory manifesta nom caused by the power of influence that differences 
appear. 

But th ese illusory appearances arc created and annihilated, whereas the 
substance of ihc Pure Mind is eternal, Without coming into or going out of 
existence, and it endures forever without change, Hence it is said that 
[substance and appearance] are not one. [p, fi^j 

Question: When the Tathiig.ua-Store possesses innumerable dharmas, 
does it have the character of differentiation nr not? 

Aarwer; The substance of the Store is everywhere the same and undif¬ 
ferentiated. and in fact has no character tit differentiation. In this respect 
it is the Tathogata-Store of Emptiness. However, because this substance of 
the TaihapataStore also has mysterious functions, it possesses all disarm:! 
natures to the fullest extent, including their differentiations. In this re¬ 
spect, it is ihe Tathigata-Store uf Non-Emptiness, that is, the difference 
in the realm of no-differenec. 

Chin-rv? mn«l Ajtirs* ti a (rftn En l^diUlk phibuc^ with i wide range at 
mrjhsiig-, ludu Jj*k tptcifk chftt&m *tr irhaT^Lfn Litn. apf vttwn* n^nwniin, etc Trt 
Hc n cra | hrtc h « triniUc*l a*, "china* J wife | h when cuniiidad wuh j umvtivil nalurc, 
iml ±i "jppnracKc“ ur "phenonwnan -4 when with ibr ultimate red Lry. 
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What docs this mean? 1 am not saying that it is like a lump t>£ day 
possessing many particles of dirt. Why? The day h false, whereas the 
particles of dirt arc real, Therefore each particle has its own distinctive 
material. Bui since they are combined to form the day* this possesses 
the distinctive characteristic of involving many panicles., Bun the 
Tathagata Store is different from this. Why? Because the Tathagata- 
Store is the True Law; it is perfect harmony without duality. There¬ 
fore the Tathagata-Store, in its totality R is the nature of a single hair- 
pore of a single being, and at the same time the nature of all hair-pores 
of that being. And as in the ease of the hair-pore, so in that of the nature 
of every dharma in the world. [p_ 648] 

Therefore it is sard in the scripture: w ln each particle of din all the 
Buddha lands in the ten directions are revealed," and again, "All she 
Three Worlds and all periods in lime can be understood in an instaju 
of thought/' This h what is means. Again, H Tlie past is the future and 
die future is the present/ 4 This means that the three times involve one 
another, fp. 050] 

By concentration is meant to know that all dharmas, originally having 
no self-nature of their own, are never created nor annihilated by ihem- 
selves, but come into being because they are caused by illusions and im¬ 
agination, and exist without real exist cnee. In those created dhaimas, 
their existence is really nonexistence. 'I hey are only the One Mint! who.se 
substance admits of no differentiation. Those who hold this view." can slop 
the flow of false ideas. This is called concentration. 1 * 

By insight is meant that ah hough we know dial j tiling* j .ire origin.illy 
not creared and at preseni not annihilated, nevertheless they were caused 
to arise out of the Mind's nature and hence are not without a worldly 
function of an illusory and imaginative nature. They .ire like illusions 
and dreams; they i seem to] exist but really do not. This is therefore in- 
sight, [p. %i] 

As to the function of concentration and insight: Ir means that because 
of the accomplishment of concentration, the Pure Mind is merged through 
Principle with the Nature which is without duality and h harmoniously 
united with all beings as a body of one single character. Thereupon the 
Three Treasures jThc Buddha, the Law. and the Order] arc combined 
without being three, and the Two Levels of Truth are fused without 

"CAi A >11 ctucsr-e. [nculLv m 'nu u -U u a imnitatmci i:.r tht 'ijfi±kr» Urn#^ 

w'Huh jeprifiriii] j m«nEpl t^lm Hof 'ihu'. .lac ill diiU'flctbat 
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being two, How calm, still, And purel How deep, stable* and quiet! 
How pure and clear the inner silence! h functions without ihc appear¬ 
ance of functioning, and acts without the appearance of acting, tt is so 
because all dharmas Arc originally the same everywhere without differ¬ 
entiation and the nature of the Mind is but dhatma. This is the substance 
of the most profound DhurmiidNature. 

It afso means that because nt the accomplishment of insight, the sub¬ 
stance of the Pure Mind and the Functioning of the objective world are 
manifested without obstacle, ipout^ucuuiiy producing the capabilities of 
ail pure and impure things, ■ , * Again* owing to the accomplishment of 
concentration, ones mind is the same everywhere and one no longer 
dwells within (lie cycle of life and death; yet owing to the accomplish^ 
ment of Losight* one's Attitudes and functions are results of valuation and 
oru does not enter Nirvana. Moreover, owing to the accomplishment 
of concent radon one dwells so the great Nirvana, and yet owing to the 
attainment of insight, one remains in the realm of life and death* Fur¬ 
ther, owing to the accomplishment of concentration one is not defiled 
by the world, but owing tn the attainment; of insight one is nor confined 
to the realm uf silence. Further, owing to the accomplishment of con¬ 
centration, one achieve* eternal silence m the pn>a-sj of functioning;, and 
owing to the attainment of insighu one achieves eternal function in the 
state of silence. Further* owing to the accomplishment of concentration 
one knows that ihc cycle of life and death li the wimr os NirvIiUi and 
owing to the iLLiinmcrU >d insight. one knows th.it Nirvana die s.ime 
;ss the cycle of life and death. Fun her, owing to the accomplishment of 
concern ration, one know* that the cycle of life and death and Nirvana 
cannot he attained at the same time, but owing re the attainment of m- 
sjght, one knows lliat uammigniiinu is the cycle of lHe and death .tnd 
ihe absence of transmigration, a Nirvana, [p. 66t] 

CHJHKAl 

The Profound Meaning of the Scripture of the Lotas 
of the Wonderful Lutu r 

Thk teJct T being in the Form of a commentary, proceeds k\ way of an analysis 
of specific passages in which key concepts arc set forth, here, lor instance, the 
lenu ”d Karinas/" 

| From Ffl-Affu A/wjit-j, in Tmthh d^tzokyo. XXXIII, ^| 
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The Mailer of Nan-yueh [Hni-siu] dies three kinds of dharmas, 
namely, the dharms of the sentient beings, the Buddha-dharma, and 
the Mmd-dharma. The scripture says: “In order to cause the beings to 
open to view and emer perceptively into the Buddha's knowledge-and- 
insight . . , , If the beings did not [tossess the Buddha’s knowledge- 
and-insight, wlut need to speak of “opening"? ft should be known from 
this that the Buddha s knowledge-and-insight is stored up in the Itcitigs. 
The scripture also says: “With the mere eyes engendered by one's father 
and mother [eyes of flesh] one can see through the inner and outer 
Mount Meru [eyes of gods], see deeply into all mutter and remain un- 
contaminated by attachment to any of it [eyes of wisdom [, and see matter 
without error [dharma-cyesj. Though one has not yet attained freedom 
fitun defilement, yet one's eye-sense shall be as putt as this, one eye em¬ 
bodying the functions of all eyes [Buddha-cycs]," The above is a passage 
from this scripture explaining the "subtlety" of the dharma uf the he- 
itigs. The Mahdptmnirvina Scripture says; “Though otic who has learned 
the Great Vehicle has eyes of flesh, one calls them Buddha-eyes.” The 
other five senses, beginning with those of the car and dose, by the faffli- 
token arc also thus. The Angttlim,Ulya Scripture says: “The so-called 
eye-sense is ever present in the Buddhas, complete and fully functioning, 
seeing clearly and distinctly. All the other senses, up to and including 
the mind-sense, are also thus.” The Prgpi a par a miti Scripture savs: "[The 
six senses arej six self-mastering kings, for by named they arc pure.” 
It also says: "All dharmas are contained in ihe eye. They are contained 
in it and do not exceed it. Even the eye is unattainable [having no sub¬ 
stantial existence J. How much the less ns containing or not containing! 
The same is true of ail the other senses, up to and including the mind- 
seme, which in the same way contain .ill <he dharma*,* This means that 
the scriptures declare the "subtlety" of the dharma of the beings* 

The subtlety of the Buddha-dharma is a* the scripture says: “Cease, 
cease) No need to speak* My dharma is subtle and difficult to conceive, 
(The Buddha-dharma dues rtoi exceed die tentative and the ultimate.) 
This dharma is extremely, profoundly subtle, hard to sec and hard to 
understand. Of all the varieties of beings there is none that can know 
1 he Buddha. (This refers to die subtlety nf His transcendental wisdom.) 
When it comes to the ...diet dharmas apart from the Buddha, there is 
also none that can fathom them. (This refers to the subtlety of His im- 
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mancrit wisdom.) As for these two dharmas, only the Buddhas can ex¬ 
haust the reality of the dharmas. This is called 'the subtlety o£ the 
Buddha-dharnu.' 11 

11 ic subtlety of the MincJ^luirim is sis when in the performance of 
the four comfortable activities one keeps the mind under control and 
perceiving all dhnrmas. neither fa]Lets nor retreat*, but experiences joy 
in a single instant, etc. The Scripture of the View of Samanuibk&dro 
says: "My mind is of itself empty, sin arid grace have no subject. When 
one looks at Lhc mind there is no mind, dliarmas are not enduring 
dharmas. Also, the mind is [jure dh.irma/' The Vimala^irtinirdeia says: 
To look at tlie hods 1 ! it is reality, and the same is true of looking at die 
Buddha. The release of the Buddhas is to be sought in the mental ac¬ 
tivities of the beings ” The Flower Garland Scripture says: ‘The Mind, 
the Buddha* and the beings—these three are without distinction. To de¬ 
stroy the fine impurities of the mind is better than all the foils nf scrip¬ 
ture / 1 This is called "the subtlety of the Mind-dharma/' 

Now, on the bis is of these three dharmas* we shall make distinctions 
of even greater dentil 

To detail the dharma of the beings Is to discuss the whole ra3igc of 
cause and effect, as well as all die dharmas. To detail the Buddha-dhiirma 
Is to take the standpoint of cdea. To detail the Mind-dharma is to lake 
die ttjudjvrint of cause. 

The d Karma of the beings consists of two pans* the former a state¬ 
ment of the number of dharmas, the latter an interpretation of the appear¬ 
ance uf these dharmas. 

As for the number, Lhc scriptures sometime* declare that one dharcna 
comprises all dharmas, meaning that the Mind is the thrmr worlds and 
that lhere is no dharm.i apart from it, everything else being merely the 
creation of the siftglr Mind They sometimes declare that twn dharmas 
comprise all dharmas, tt> wii, name and form. In all the worlds there 
arc only name and form. They sometimes declare that three dharmas 
comprise all dharmas, namely, life, consciousness, and warmth/ 7 In this 
way die number is increased by one at j Lime until it readies a hundred 
thousand. The present scripture uses ten dh&rmas to comprise ill dharnui, 
namely, the such-like diameter, such-[ike nature, such-like substance, 

^Tli: *Urv jijik atij sdioal itt lhc fivkjtffitt cwf = lifc-HcmrtTr whidi rriT-i.-mLi i Uit 
^ jflKjr»iiinci,i in J biuJuEv wjNMck of Hoards btiiifl tr.jriL trwiic nutiu-n to ir«c mtL?n. 
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such-like power, such] ike activity, suchlike Carnes, such-Like conditions, 
such-like effects, suchlike rctribtfiinni, such-like begin niug-rmd-cruE- 
ultimate, and the like at the dharmas. The Master of Nan-yuch reads 
these phrases with the word "like” at the end of each, calling them the 
"ten likes ” The Master of Tiemt ai says that, if they are to be read 
for meaning! there are in all three different ways of reading them. The 
first is "this characters suchness, this nature's suchncss, . , . this retribu¬ 
tion’s such ness/' The second is "such-Like character, suchdikc nature, . * , 
such! ike retribution" The third is "their character is like this, their nature 
is like this, . . . their retribution is like this/' Since all readings contain 
the word "like," the word "like” is common to all of them. 

Tile first reading gives the passage the meaning of Emptiness* If one 
reads "such-like character* such-like nature, etc,, 11 enumerating the char¬ 
acter, nature, etcof Emptiness, assigning names and litles in -1 differ¬ 
entiated senes, such a reading gives [he passage ihc meaning of Tern 
pornrincss* If one reads "character is like this, etc., 11 then one is equating 
the ten iLharmjs m the ' this" uE the reality of tlu- Middle Way. Such a 
reading gives ihe passage the meaning of the Mean [of Emptiness and 
Temporariness J. Dim net ion makes it easier to understand, hence we 
specify Emptiness* Temporariness, and the Mean, But if one is to speak 
from the standpoint of meaning, Emptiness is Identical with Temporari¬ 
ness and the Mean. If one explains Emptiness in terms of sudnsesi T then 
one Emptiness equals at] Emptiness. If one details the aspects of suchoes* 
into character. etc.. then one Temporariness equals a]] Temporariness. It 
one discus set the Menu in terms of "this.'" then one Mean equals all 
Means. They arc no! one, two, three, and yet thev arc one, two* ihrce. 
They are neither horizontal nor vertical. This is called the true character. 
Only die Buddhas can exhaust these tlharmas. These ten dharmas com¬ 
prise all dharmas. IE Otic is depending upon meaning, then one 
interpret the passage in three senses. If one is depending upon rhythm, 
then one must read according Ifp the verses +l The meaning of such-like 
great effect and retribution and of sundry natures and characters." 

. * * * 

All "'dharma-spheres" are so-called in three senses. The number ten 
depends entirely on the dharma-spheres. Outside of the dharma-spheres 
there is no other dhdrmj. That which depends and that upon which it 
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depends are towed together in the appellationj hence we s^jk of the 
“ten dharma-spheres." Secondly, of these ten kinds of dharmas, each 
has a different lot- Their several causes and effects are separate from 
one another, and the common and saintly states have their differences. 
Therefore the word “sphere'* is added to their name. Thirdly, of these 
ten, each and every dharma-sphere in and of itself comprise* all dharma- 
sphere*. For example, all dharaia* arc contained in bell. This state* with¬ 
out exceeding itself, is substantially identical with Truth, and requires 
no other point of reliance. Therefore the name "dharma-sphere* 11 The 
same is true of all the other dharma-spheres, up to and including that 
of the Buddha. If the number ten, depends on the dharma-spheres, then 
that which depends, accompanying that upon which it depends, enters 
directly into the sphere of Emptiness, To say that the ten spheres sire 
delimited one from another refers to the sphere of the temporary. To 
say that the number ten is all the dharma-splieres refers to the sphere 
of Lhe Mean. Wishing to make this easy to understand tve distinguish 
in this way. ff we were to speak from die standpoint of meaning, then 
Emptiness is identical with Temporariness itid the Mean, There is no 
one, two, three, as we have said before. 

This one dharma-sphere comaim the ten "such-likes.” Ten dharma- 
sphere* contain one hundred ’‘such-likes." Also, since one dharma-sphere 
contains the other nine ciliarma-spheres as well, there are thus a hundred 
dharma-spheres and .i thousand "such-1 ikes." One may unite them under 
five distinctions, the first bemg evil, the second good the ihird the Two 
Vehicles, lhe fourth the bodlusatlva, and the fifth the Buddha. One may 
then divide these into two dharmas. die first four being the tentative 
dharma. the last erne being the ultimate dharma. To tfc.it them in detail, 
each of them comprises both the tentative and the ultimate. We observe 
this dichotomy only as a practical expedient. But this renutive-atid ulti¬ 
mate, this inconceivable, is the object of the iwofold wisdom ut the Bud¬ 
dha* of the three periods (past, present, and future]. ]f one takes this 
as an object, what dharma is not contained therein? If this object im|Jcls 
wisdom, what wisdom is not impelled thereby? Therefore the scripture 
says “dharma5." “Dharmns" means (hat the object understood is broad. 
“Only the Buddhas can exhaust [them]” means that the wisdom that 
understands it is deep, reaching its limit, and scouring its bottom. 
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Tfit Gre&t Concentration and Insight 

Tile A fo-ho thik^uait, from which this ponion is quoted, Is, as we have indb 
t^ied above, a manual nf religious practice, specifically of she methods of gain¬ 
ing religious intuition t In the fallowing passage Chih km discusses ike method 
of viewing ihe realm of the inconceivable, as the first of ten method* of viewing 
the mind. 

[from Mo ho eh. 5a h in Tmshe danohyo, XLVI, 4B-59] 

The viewing of the Mind contains ten division*. The first is the viewing 
of the realm of the inconceivable. The second is the excitation of the 
merciful heart. The third is skillful and tranquil concentration and in- 
sight. The fourth is the refutation of the dharmas universally. The fifth 
is ihc recognition of passage and what ruction. The sixth is the cultiva¬ 
tion of the part* of the Way, The seventh ls resistance to impediment 
and ancillary acts of opening one** vision, The eighth is knowledge of 
order and degree. The ninth is the ability to acquiesce with tranquillity. 
The tenth is absence ol dharma-craving T . . , 

First is to see that the Mind is the realm of chc inconceivable. Since 
this realm is hard to explain* let us first make dear the realm of the con¬ 
ceivable. causing that of the inconceivable to be more apparent. 

As for the realist of the conceivable, the Small Vehicle also leaches that 
the Mind gives rise |o all dharm;i*. This refers to the causes ,uid effects 
of the six lower states of existence and 10 the endless cycle of reincarna¬ 
tion in the Three Worlds, [f one shuns the common and takes delight 
in the saintly, then one will reject the lowly and emerge upward to the 
reduction of the lx>dy to a she s and the extinction =■£ consciousness, Tbi$ r 
then, refers to the constituted Four Truths* which arc, in sum. conceiv¬ 
able dh.irmas. The Great Vehicle also makes it dear that die Mind gives 
rise to all dharmas, referring to tile ten d harms-sphere*. 

If one views the Mind a* existing, then there is getod and there Is evil. 
Evil is of three kinds, the causes and effcos of the three lowest states 
of existence. Good ia of three kinds, the causes and effect* of the states 
of existence of demons, men, and gods. If one looks at these six kinds, 
they come into being and perish without pcruiancntCp and the mind that 
views them also does not abide from moment to moment. Furthermore, 
both the viewer and the viewed come into being subject to causes and 
conditions, Subject to causes and conditions means empty of substantial 
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reality^ These are all the dharmas of cause and effect of the Two Vehicles. 
If one views Emptiness on the one hand and existence on the other, one 
will fall into two extremes* sinking into Emptiness and becoming bogged 
down in existence. Now to evince great mercy t to enter into the tempo¬ 
rary and convert the bangs, 10 create a body temporarily where there 
Is in reality no body, tu preach Emptiness temporarily where there is 
in reality no Emptiness and thus to convert and lead—this is ihe dharma 
of the cause and effect nf bndhisativahcxKL To see these dharmas, both 
the rescuers and the rescued, as dharmas of the reality of The Middle 
Way, ultimately pure, saying, "Who is good? Who is evil? Who exists? 
Who docs not exist? Who rescues? Who does not rescue ? All dharnaas 
without exception are like this!"—this is the dharma of the cause and 
effect of Buddhahood. 

Thru: ten dharmas, ranging from the shallow to the profound. all 
come tun of she Mind. Although in the latter case n is the Greater Vehicle, 
the doctrine of which we speak is contained within she unlimited Four 
Truths, and is still within the realm of the conceivable, Ir is not what 
ihe present concentniriiui-rmd-msight is viewing. 

The realm of the inconceivable is as the Flower Garland Scripture 
s:ivs: ""The Mind, like a skillful painter, creates the various and sundry 
aggregates, Jn the midst of all the worlds there is nothing that does noi 
arise from the Mind" The "various and sundry aggregates" arc the 
aggregates of the aforementioned ten dkirma spheres. By “dharma- 
spheres'’ vve mean three things. The number ten depends, and the dharma- 
spheres arc that upon which ji depends. That which depends and that 
upon which it depends are united in the appellation, hence wc say "ten 
dharma -spheres/ 1 Also, of these ten dharmas, the several causes and the 
several effects do not become confused with another, whence we say 
“ten dharm a-spheics -** Also, of these ten d bar mas. each and every one 
is in and of itself the sphere of the dharmas, whence we say fl ren dharma- 
spheres'* mid so forth. 

The name "ten dharm^spheres* applies in each case to the aggregates* 
objects of perception, and spheres. Their realities are different from one 
another* The three lowest states of existence are the aggregates, objects 
of perception, and spheres of tainted evil. The next three states of exist 
cnee are the aggregates, objects of perception, and spheres of tainted good. 
The Two Vehicles arc taintless aggregates, objects of perception, and 
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spheres. The bodhisattva is both tainted and taintless aggregates, objects 
of perception, and spheres. The Buddha as neither tainted nor taintless 
aggregates objects of perception, and spheres™. . . . Since ihe ten kinds 
of aggregates are not the same, ihereftire one calls them M the worlds of 
the five aggregates/' One may take “five aggregates ' 4 as a general appel¬ 
lation for the beings, but the beings differ. If one takes the aggregates 
of the sis lowest states of existence, these are the brings of sin and inher¬ 
ing. If one cakes the aggregates of men and j^ds, these are the brings 
of the enjoyment of pleasure. If une takes the untainted aggregates, these 
are the beings of true sainthood/ 1 ' If one rakes the aggregates of mercy, 
these arr the brings who are tile great gentlemen” If one takes the ever- 
abiding aggregates, this is the Iking of the Venerable Ultimate. . . , The 
dwelling places of the icn varieties of beings arc collectively called ’lands’' 
or "worlds." By this is meant that hell rests upon ,1 base of red-hot imp; 
animals dwell on land, in water, and in air] demons dwell on sea coasts 
and on ihe floor of the sen: men dwell on earth: gods dwell in their 
palaces; the bod hi salt va* who have mastered the Sis Perfections dwell 
with men on earth; of bodhisattvas of the Pervasive Doctrine*-* those 
whose errors arc not yet completely cleansed share the dwellings of men 
and while those whose errors are completely cleansed dwell in the 
realm of tentative expedients; of hodhisattvas of The Separate and Rounded 
doctrine ** 23 those whose errors are not yet completely cleansed share the 
dwellings of men and g(jds. a* well as the realm of tentative expedients, 
while those whose errors are completely cleansed dwell in the realm nf 
real retribution; and the Tathqgata dwells tn ihe Evcr-Quiescent Re¬ 
splendent Realm, . * * These thirty varieties oe worlds all arise from 
the Mind Also, of the ten kinds of aggregates, each and every one com¬ 
prises the ten tfharmas. By this we mean their such like appearance* 
nature, substance, power, activity, cause, condition* effect p retribution* 

11 The i'bjrtt! of pcftcpkiFl itc ihaiac iht m white (he ^phct^i nre- (he ux 

Kou>rv tsrffi m r the m ito^, and the MhjetTi ut petcepfj^rt. "Tiinted" mmn cm'n^ 

C.> J. (Ifnrni t bat Will rr-JtDUm in the will Id. u. 1 * eJk IIX Irpwot Ihf 

cxiileftce. The ihr4T*ka fMatyElt* butklfta* on (he uthre kinJ. ejuhcjiEc ttoudlti 

Fracu \hn woriiL Tht t*>dhj*itHj dun mi rvciUiulh . --ut re mu m m the world |£$t j 
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beginning' rind (nd-ultunatc, ifld (he like. First we shall give a general 
interpretation of this, then w e shall interpret it according tn kind. 

First, the general interpretation. Character nuy be disiiiijjiiithcJ by 
looking at it. The Explicatory Treatise says: "It is easy to know, hence 
one calls it 'character. 1 " For example, Lhe character of water and fire be¬ 
ing different, they may be easily distinguished. For another example, men's 
facial expressions comprise good and had; when one looks at the external 
characteristic, one may immediately know what is within. . . . The Mind 
is alsn thus, containing all characters. . . . Those who do nor observe 
well do not believe ih.it the Mind aim prises all characters. They should 
follow him who observes things as they are, and believe that the Mind 
comprises all characters. 

As for “such like nature; 1 nature is situated internally, and has in gen¬ 
eral three meanings. First, that which doe* not change » called “nature.” 
The Scripture of No-Actum calls it “immobile nature.” “Nature" has 
the meaning of "unchanging. Also, nature means true nature, and 
“true nature” means naiure by principle, extremely real and without 
error, it is nothing but another name fur Buddhahoad. Immobile nature 
supports Emptiness, discrete nature supports Temporariness, and true na¬ 
ture supports the Mean. Let us now explain how ihe inner nature cannot 
chan ye. For example, the fire-nature within bamboo, though it cannot 
be seen, may not lx said run to exist. A kit idler with dried gras* will 
burn it all up. The Mind is a bo thus, tl contains the nature of all aggre¬ 
gates. Although they cannot be seen, they may not be said not to exist. 
If one views it with the eye of wisdom, it contains all natures. . , . 

There are also mailers wlto interpret the ten such likes of the Latui 
of the Wonderful Utv to mean lhai ihe five former ones belong w the 
realm of the common, that is, the tentative, while the five latter ones lx- 
long lo the realm of the saintly, (hat is. the ultimate. If we are to rely 
on their interpretation, then the common mail lacks the ultimate, and 
can never become a saint. The saint also lacks the tentative, and is not 
rightly and universally wist This is a narrow and hasty theory, which 
dries nothing but malign the Buddha and disdain the common man. . , . 

As for "suchlike substance" the principal stuff is called "substance." 
The aggregates and objects of perception of these ten dh arm a spheres 
all have matter and niiud as their substance. By "such-like power” is 
meant the power to function. For example. □ king's acrobat has a thou- 
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sand myriads of skills but when he is sick lie is said not to have (hem. 
When the sickness is healed, he has the skills again, The Mind is also 
thus. It possesses all powers but* because of the disease of [he afflictions, 
they cannot be exercised. If* however* one looks at it as It really is, it 
comprises all powers. 

As for "such like activities/' to transport and build is called "an act 
[of creation)," A pan from the Mind, there is nothing to create. Hence 
one knows that the Mind comprises [ill activities. As for '"such-like causes," 
that which brings on effect is cause. It is also called karma. The karma 
of the ten dharma-sphcrcs all arise from the Mind. Only if there is a 
mind can the karmas be complete. Therefore the scripture says "such¬ 
like cause/ 1 As for "such-1 ike condition," condition is that by or through 
which something happens. Anything that helps karmu is within ihe 
meaning of 11 condition." Ignorance, lust* and die like can all fertilize 
karma. Thus [he mind m and of itself is condition. As for "such-like 
effect," attainment is called ^effect/ 1 Cumulative causes are accumulated 
in the past and cumulative effect is attained in the future. Therefore the 
scripture says "suchlike effect." As for "such-like retribution/* what re¬ 
sponds to cause is called retribution. Cumulative cause and cumulative 
effect arc collectively called “cause/' They bring on the retribution of a 
biicr life. This retribution responds to these causes. 

As fnr "suchlike bq^inning-.md-cnd-uliimaie and the like/ 1 character 
is the beginning* retribution the end. Beginning and end all come into 
being subject to conditions. Since they are subject to condicions, they 
arc empty [of self-substance]. Beginning and end are both empty— 
this is an interpretation of “like" in the lighi of Emptiness* Also h char¬ 
acter has its own name, retribution has its own name, cte^ both tempo¬ 
rarily assigned. This is an interpretation of Jl like“ in the light of Tempo¬ 
rariness. Also, beginning and cud reflect each other. When one looks at 
the former character,, it signals the biter retribution. When one sees the 
Liner retribution! one knows rhe former character. It is just as when one 
sees alms one concludes wealth, and when one sees wealth one expects 
alms, Tie former and die taucr arc complementary, This it an interpre- 
tation of "like** in the light of Temporariness. Also, character is nnnehar- 
acier and, while being nonehimctef, is character* yet is neither character 
nor nonchar.icter- Retribution is ncmretributinn arid, while being non- 
retribution, k retribution; yet is neither retribution nor nunretrihuthn. 
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Each and every one of these enters into the extreme of reality-just-as-ii-is. 
This is an interpretation of "“like” in the light of the Mean. 

Secondly, to interpret according to kind, one may unite the ten J bar mas 
under four types. 

The beings in the three lowest states of existence have the display of 
suffering as their character; the agglomeration of positive evil as their 
nature; corrupt matter and mind ,is their substance; the climbing of 
swords and the entering into cauldrons as their power; the excitation 
o£ the teu evils 11 as their activity: tainted evil karma as their cause; lust, 
dinging, and the like as their condition; tile cumulative effect of evil 
as their effect; the three worst states of existence as their retribution; 
and a foolish beginning and end as their 'like” 

The next three states of existence have the display of joy as their char¬ 
acter; the agglomeration of positive good as their nature; rising matter 
and mind as their substance; joyful reception as their power; the cxeita- 
lion of the Five Commandments 11 arid the ten goods as their activity; 
good karma as their cause; the desire for and dinging to good as their 
condition; the cumulative eifect of good as their effect; and existence 
as men nr gods ,11 their retribution, They are "like" in the sense that, 
as temporary designations, the first and last are mutually complementary. 

The Two Vehicles |of the shrjvakas and pratyeka-buddhas) have the 
display of Nirvana as their character; release as their nature; the five 
com [Nine ms “ as their substance; lack of attachments as their power; the 
divisions of die Way as their activity; the anion of taintless wisdom 
as their cause; their several actions ns their condition; and ihc Four 
Fruits as their effect. Having no rebirth in the field of later existence, 
they have no retribution. . „ . 

As for the bodhisattva and Buddha, they luve secondary cause as their 
character; the cause of understanding as their nature; direct cause as 
their substance; the Four Broad Vows* 1 as their power; the Six Perfec¬ 
tions Jn d all their actions as chersr activity; the adornment of virtue as 

” maims, adultery, lying, ikiptkkv. ilmdrr, Fuul bniiuajjt. Iu>f- «««. w* 1 
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their cause; the adornment of merit as their condition; perfect enlight¬ 
enment as dieir effect; and great Nirvana as their retribution. . , P 
Now one Mind comprises ten d ha mu-sphercs* bur each d Karma-sphere 
also comprises ten dharma-spheres. giving a hundred dhnrm a-spheres. 
One sphere comprises thirty kinds nf worlds, hence a hundred dharma- 
sphercs < am prise three ihousand kinds of worlds. These three thousand 
are contained in a electing moment of thought- Where there is no Mind, 
that is the end of the matter: if Mind comes into being to the slightest 
degree whatsoever. It immediately contains die three thousand, One may 
say neither that the one Mind is prior and all diiarnias posterior nor that 
all dharmas are prior and the one Mind posterior. For example* the eight 
characters [of matter | 27 change things. If the thing were prior to the 
characters, the thing would undergo no change. If the characters were 
prior to the thing, it would also undergo no change. Thus neither priority 
nor posteriority is possible'. One can only discuss the [King in terms of 
its changing characters or the characters in terms of lIic changing thing. 
Now [he Mind is also thus. If one derives all dh.irmas from the nnr 
Mind, this is u vertical relationship, If the Mind all at once contains all 
dhannas, this is a horizontal relationship. Neither vertical nor horizontal 
will do* All one can say is that the Mind is all dharrrus and that all 
clharmas are the Mind. Therefore the relationship is neither vertical nor 
hnrmmtj], neither the time nnr diflerem, U is obscure, subtle, and pro¬ 
found in the extreme, knowledge cannot know it, nor can words speak 
it. Herein lies the reason for its being called "the realm of the incon¬ 
ceivable/' 


THE FLOWER GARLAND SCHOOL 

The Dime Flower Garland Lorries from the Avatfirfisa^a S&tra. an 
Indian work purporting to- give the teaching of Shakyamuni as n mani¬ 
festation ol die Buddha Vairodtana. In Chinese the name is rendered 
"H to yen." This school ns such never existed in India. Tis nominal 
founder in China was Tu-shun (>$7^-640). but Fa-tsang, she Great Master 
of Hsien-shuu (643-71 2) t is cuiisidcicd the real founder* Consequcndy 
the school is also known as the Hswu-shnu school 
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The mam tenet of the school is the LJnivetr.il Causation of the Realm 
nf Law {Bhiirmtiiihatu)* This means that the entire universe arises 
simultaneously, All dharmas have the characteristics «f universality, 
speciality 1 similarity, diversity, integration, and differentiation, and also 
the Ten Suecs of Thusncss or such-like-new as given in the selection 
which follows. Iti other words, all dhnrmas ate in the state of Thusness. 
In its static aspect, Thinness is the Void, the noumenofi, the realm of 
Principle, In its dynamic aspect, it is imnifatatbn, the phenomenon, 
the realm of Facts. The two realms arc so interpenetrated and interde¬ 
pendent that the entire universe arises through reciprocal causation, As 
can readily be seen, tin? concept resembles the TUm-tui idea of "all three 
thousand realms Immanent in an in sum of thought." jo muds so that 
the teachings of the two school* arc often indistinguishable. 

In a maimer similar lo that of the Tien-dui, the Bua-ycn school clas¬ 
sifies Buddhist sects into five Vehicle*. These are: i) the Small Vehicle, 
or Hlrtayana p which include* the Chu-she school and advocates individ¬ 
ual salvation- 2) the Elementary Great Vehicle, embracing the Three 
Treatise and Consciousness-Only schools, which teach universal salva¬ 
tion, assuring human beings that, with some exceptions, all will cross 
the sea of suffering in a Great Vehicle to ihe Other Shore; 3) the Final 
Great Vehicle* that of Tten-t'ai, which teaches that without any excep¬ 
tion all lieings, including the depraved, will be saved: 4) the Abrupt 
Doctrine of the Great Vehicle, identified with the Meditation school, 
which teaches that salvation can be achieved through abrupt enlighten- 
mem; and 5] the Perfect Doctrine of the Great Vehicle, that of Hua*yen s 
which combines all the other Vehicles. The underlying spirit here, as 
in the case of T’ien-fai, is syncretic. Because of this* the two schools have 
been able to serve as die philosophical foundation of Chinese Buddhism 
in general. 


FA-TSANG 

A Chapter on ike Golden Lion 

ITie following ucatiic b called the Golden Lion because it was ba^d on a 
sermon Fa-tfcing preached to the eritprc&s in the palace in fajv, using the gulden 
lion figure in die impcri;il hjj[ to illusiracc his incLi physical tdr.15. 

| Frurii Ckt**fAih-ixu chang. in Tffr-r h*} dmz&kfv. XLV, 
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1. Clarification of Dependent Origination 

Gold has no self-nature. Through the agency of a ski!led craftsman 
there is at length the tuming-into-bcing nf this phenomenon r?f the lion. 
But since this comingdnto-being is dependent, therefore it is called “de¬ 
pendent origination/' 

2. Distinction of Matter and Emptiness 

The character [phenomenon] of the lion is empty [of substantial real- 
ky]; there i* nothing but gold The lion is nut existent, but (he substance 
of gold is not nonexistent. Therefore they are called separately Emptiness. 
Also. Emptiness* having no self-character and manifesting itself through 
matter, docs not prevent illusory existence. Therefore they arc separately 
called matter and Emptiness. 

3. Relation to Three Natures 

The Yog 3 chara school, whose philosophy influenced die Hua-yen, posited 3 
triad of natures* The first of these is the world of phenomena, that which 
is "ubiquitously construed and clung to.” The second nature is "dcprmltni 
on something else / 1 that is* the product of causes and conditions. The third 
nature is * perfect/' It reter* to the identity of everything with the Absolute* 

The lion comes into existence because of our senses. This is called “ubiq¬ 
uitously construed." The golden lion has apparent existence. This it 
called ’^dependent on something else." 'Ilie nature of the gold [of which 
the lion is madel is unaltered. Tills is called "roundly perfected;" 

4* Manifestation of Characterlessness 
Since the gold comprises the whole lion, and since there is no linn- 
character to be found apart from the gold, therefore it is called “char- 
actradt^fMas" 

Explanation of Not-Comi ngd nto&dng 

If one rightly looks at the lion at the time of in coming imp being, 
it is only gold that comes into being. Apart from the gold there a noth- 
Lug. Although the lion has {the characteristics of| coming imp being 
and extinction, the guld-siibsuiicc at bottom neither increases nor de¬ 
creases. Therefore we *ay that there is no coming-imeduring. 

6. Treatment of the Five Doctrine* 

This golden lion is noth mg but dharmas of cause and condition, com¬ 
ing imo being and perishing every moment. There Is in reality no lion* 
character to he found. This is called the Doctrine of the Shrivak,! Ignorant 
of the Dharmas. Secondly, these dharmas, born nf conditions, arc each 
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without self-n;ti urr. It is absolutely only Emptiness. This is called the 
Initial Doctrine of the Great Vehicle. Thirdly, although there is abso¬ 
lutely only Emjuiness, this does not prevent the illusory rl ha mi as from 
remaining as they arc. The two phenomena of conditioned origination 
and temporary or transitory existence subsist side by side. This is called 
the Final Doctrine of the Great Vehicle. Fourthly, since these two aspects 
cancel each other out, they both perish, and neither [the result of] our 
senses nor false existence exists. Neither of the two .isfleets has any po¬ 
tential power and both Emptiness and existence perish. Then the way 
of names and words [whichgives rise to phenomenal is terminated, and 
the mind [that contemplates them] has nought to attach itself to. This 
ts called the Sudden Doctrine ot the Great Vehicle. Fifihty, when the 
erroneous consciousness has been annihilated and true substance revealed, 
all becomes a single mass. Vigorously then doe* function arise, and on 
each occasion perfect reality obtain*. The myriad forms, in disarray, mix 
and yet are not confused. The all is the one, both alike having no "u> 
lure." [At the same time] the one is the all. for cause and effect dearly 
follow each other. The jpotential | [tower and the [actual[ function in¬ 
volve each other, the folding and unfolding are unhampered. This is 
called the Rounded Doctrine of the Single Vehicle. 

7. Mastering the Ten Profound Theories 

The gold and the lion come into iieing at the same time, full and com¬ 
plete. This is called the Theory of Simultaneous Completeness and Mutual 
Correspondence. Secondly, the gold and the lion come into being each 
being compatible with the other, die one and the many each having no 
obstruction for the other. In this situation the principle [one) and bet 
|many] are different. Whether the one or the many, each occupies its 
own position. This is called the Theory of the Mutual Compatibility 
and Difference of the One and the Many. Thirdly, if one contemplates 
the lion, then it is only a Hon, and there is no gold about it. In this case 
the gold is hidden and the lion manifested. If one contemplates the gold, 
then it is only gold, and there is no lion about it. In this cast ihe gold 
is manifested and the Hon is hidden. If one contemplates both, then both 
are manifested and both hidden, Being hidden, they art concealed and 
secret. Iking manifested, they are evident and revealed. This is called 
the Theory of the Mutual Completion of the Hidden and the Manifested. 
Fourthly, the lion's eye*, ears, limbs, joints, and every single pore com- 
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plctdjr com at n the golden lion. !n each pore the lion simultaneously 
jnd j]| ni wet enters into a single strand of hair. Each and every strand 
of kur coniJEiu unlimited lions. Each [of the^c linnsj in turn his hairs 
each nnd every one of which contains unlimited lions, all of which in 
iurn enter into a single strand of hair In this way the progression £9 
infinite, like the celestial jewels on the net id Indra. This is called the 
Theory nf ihe Realm of [ndra fc i Net, Fifthly, since this lion's eye com¬ 
pletely contains the lion, the whole lion is pure eye, It the car completely 
contains the lion* then the whole lion is pure ear. If all the sense organs 
simultaneously Contain it, then all are complete, each of them pure and 
each of them mixed [with the others|, Also* cadi one nf them is a full 
storehouse. This we call the Theory of the Full Possession hy the Store¬ 
houses of the Faculties of I J urity and Mixture. Sixthly, since the lion's 
several organs and each and every hair involve the whole lion* each of 
them pervading the whole, the lion 1 * ear is its eye. its eye is its car* its 
ear is its nose, its nose is its tongue* its tongue is its knly. Each freely 
maintains its existence wiihout conflict or obstruct ion. This is called 
die Tlstory the Dlmrmas Mutually Identified While Sclf-cxiucm. 

Seventhly, ihc gold and lion may ta hidden or manifest, one or many, 
definitely pure or definitely mixed, powerful or powerless* this or that, 
The principle .irid the comparison illuminate each other. Fact and prin¬ 
ciple are both revealed They ore completely compatible with each other, 
and do nos oh si met each other’s peaceful existence. When the most 
minute are thus established and distinguished this is called the Theory 
of rhe Small and Minute Being Compatible Along with Peaceful Exist¬ 
ence- Eighthly„ this lion U a created dharma, coming into being and 
perishing every instant, dividing into three periods of iime T past, present, 
and future* without a moment's interval Of these three periods of time 
each contains within itself past, present, and future. By uniting the three 
trbds of degrees one has nine periods, which again in turn may l>c united 
to form a single db.irmj. Although ihcy are nine periods, they each have 
rhtir differences of coalescence and separation. Yet chey exist in mutual 
dependence, fading one into ihe other without obstruction, and all to¬ 
gether to nsmutiug a single moment of thought. This ii called the Theory 
of ihe Distinct Existence of Separate Dharmas in the Ten Periods. 2 * 
Ninthly, this linn and this gold may be hidden nr manifested, one or 

nine period* itpAmriy, fdui all of them it one period. 
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many, thus having no self-nature, heing evolved out of the Mind. Yet 
whether spoken of as fact or principle, they are completed and they' 
have existence. This is called the Theory of the Skillful Completion 
Through the Evolution of the Mind-Only. Tenthly, this lion is spoken 
of in urder to demonstrate ignorance, while the realitv of the gold is 
spoken of in order to manifest the True Nature. These two, principle 
and fact, explained in conjunction and likened to storehouse conscious- 
ness, cause right understanding to be bom, This is called the 1 henry 
of the Manifestation of the Doctrine with Reference to Facts and the 
Fostering of Understanding Thereby. 

8 , Binding Together the Six Characters 

The lion is the character of universality. The live sense-organs, being 
various and different, are the characters of speciality. Since they arise 
out of a single condition, they ate the chametert of similarity. The fact 
that its eves, ears, etc. do not overlap is the character of diversity. Since 
the lion is made of the combination of these sense organs, this is the 
character of integration. The several organ* each occupying its own posi¬ 
tion is the character of disintegration. 

<j. Achievement of Bod hi 

“BodbT means the Way, it means enlightenment. When the eye be* 
holds the lion, it sees that all created disarm a*, even before disintegra¬ 
tion. are from the very beginning quiescent and extinct. By avoiding 
both attachment and renunciation, one, along this very load, flows into 
ihe sea of perfect knowledge.Therefore it is called ’ the Way.” One under¬ 
stands that all of I be tnisL-iiiui ructions perpetrated since time without 
beginning have not a single real substance to them. Therefore one calls 
this '■enlightenmeni" Ultimately, it contains wirhin itself the wisdom 
that comprises all kinds. This is called "the achievement of bodhi.” 
to. Entry into Nirvana 

When one sees this linn and this gold, the two characters are both 
annihilated, the passion* do not come into being, and although beauty 
and ugliness arc displayed before ihe eve, the mind is as calm as the sea. 
False thoughts vanish completely, there are nn pressures. One issues forth 
from one's bonds and separates oneself from hindrances, and cuts off 
forever the foundation* of suffering. This is called “entering Nirvana.” 



Jn ihe preceding chapter, four of the major schools of Buddhist doctrine 
have been presented. Here we shall introduce two of the most important 
schools of Buddhist religious practice. The first of them, the Pure Land 
sect, emphasized salvation by faith and became the most popular form 
of Buddhism in China. The second, the Meditation sec^ though appeal¬ 
ing to a more limited following, became the most influential form of 
Buddhism among sirtisis anti imelkcziiih as well as monks. Together 
they may be taken in represent a general reaction against the scriptural 
and doctrinal approach w religion, but their growing ascendancy in later 
centuries should not be regardrd as the superseding of older schools bv 
newer ones. In fact, both the Pure Land and Meditation schools existed 
along w\xh the otherv, even antedating some like the T'icn-rVii, and it 
was only 2 matter q£ their surviving better the vicissitudes of religious 
and social change. 


THE PURE LAND SCHOOL 

The ' Pure Land" (Chinese. Cking t r u: Sanskrit. SuJ(hdt?atl) is the 
sphere believed by Mahayana Buddhhu to be ruled over by the Buddha 
Amstabh.i (also known as AmitSyui and Anuta). Indian Mahayanists 
conceived of the universe as consisting of an infinite number of spheres 
and as going through an infinite number of cosmic periods. In the present 
period there is, according to this belief, a sphere called SufchlvatL the 
beauties and excellences of which are described in the most extravagant 
terms by certain of the Mahay.1na scriptures. Among its advantages is 
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the fart that it is free of the temptations and defilements which char¬ 
acterize the world inhabited by mortals (for example, the presence of 
women), 

A common belief among Mah 5 yiSna Buddhists, and one supported by 
scripture, was that the earthly reign of each Buddha, terminating in his 
attainment of Nirvana, is followed by 3 period of gradual degeneration 
in his teaching. The period immediately following the Buddha's demise, 
known as the era of the True Law, is characterized by the continued 
vigor of the Faith in spite of Ids absence, h is followed in turn by the 
era of Reflected Law in which the outward forms of the religion are 
maintained but the inner content perishes. Finally comes the cm of the 
Final Degenerate Law in which both form and substance come to nought. 
The scriptures dealing with the reign of Shakyamuni differ considerably 
as to the relative length of the periods of the three eras following lus 
entry into Nirvana, But it was possible for certain Chinese clerics during 
the Six Dynasties to lind scriptural justification tor their feeling that 
the period in which they themselves were living was the very era of 
Final Degenerate Law which the sacred writings had predicted. The 
confused state of Buddhist doctrine and the difficulty of any but a few 
to master it, either in the pursuit of scriptural studies or the practice of 
monastic disciplines, helped to convince many clerics and untold numbers 
of laymen that their only hope of salvation by in faith—faith in the sav¬ 
ing power of the Buddhas, 

In the Pure Lar.tt Sutra {SuHdt/ativyuha), one of the principal scrip¬ 
tural b m n of Pure Land salvatiumsm, Amita, while yet a bodhis.ntva 
under the name Dharmikara, took forty-eight vows which were instru¬ 
mental in his attainment of liuddhahood- The eighteenth of these, which 
came to be considered the most important of them, was: “If, O Blessed 
One, when I have attained enlightenment, whatever beings in other 
worlds, having conceived -l desire for right, perfect enlightenment, and 
having heard my name, with favorable intern think upon me, if when 
the time and the moment of death are upon them, 1, surrounded by and 
at the h r ml of my community of mendicants, do not stand before them 
to keep them from frustration, may I not, on [list account, attain to un¬ 
excelled right, perfect enlightenment " Since, according to believers in 
this scripture, the hodhisattva Dhannakara did in fact become a Buddha 
(Amila), the efficacy of his vows is proved, and anyone who meditates 
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or Kills upon his name in good faith will he reborn in his Buddha-worid 
Hence the simple invocation or ejaculation of Amsta + s name {A*mi- 
t'o-fo iai Chinese) became the moss common of all religious practice* in 
China and the means by which millions sought release from the -suffer¬ 
ings of this world. Nor was it simply □ sectarian devotion. The medita¬ 
tion upon Anuta and his Pure Land became a widespread practice in 
the temples and monasteries of other sects as well. In religious painting 
and sculpture too, Am it a* seated cm a lotus throne in his Western paradise, 
and flanked by his attendant hodhisnttvas {eg n Kuan yin, the so-called 
'"Goddess of Mercy ') was a favorite theme, 

T'AN-LUAN 

Commentary to Vasa band hits Essay on Rebirth 

The work from which portions arc presented below is a commentary on 
the Chinese translation of a short essay„ partly in prose and partly in verse* 
ascribed to VasuLandhu and purporting to set forth the essence oi the Pure 
t*untf StUrm (Su^hawirwytiha). The author of the commentary is Tan-tuan 
(476-543), a famous patriarch of ihe Pure Land school. Note how ihc medita¬ 
tion on Amiia is explained in the same terms used for T'icn-t'ai meditative 
practice. reading a close association between this type of devotion and the 
T'ien-dai school. 

[From W / *m£-/AfJ5j in Taitho daiza^yo, XL 1 \ 

Behold the phenomena of yon sphere. 

How they surpass the paths of the three worlds! 

The reason that [he ]Amita| Buddha brings forth the pure merit of 
these adornments of his sphere is thai He sees the phenomena of the 
three world* ns false, ceaselessly changing its a cycle* and without end* 
going round like a caitkerworm. imprisoned like n j ilk worm in its own 
foedun. Alas for ihc sentient beings, bound u? these three worlds., per¬ 
verse and impure* He wishes to put ihe bring.". in .1 place that is not 
false* not ceaselessly changing in a cycle, nnt without end, that they 
may find a great, pure place supremely happy. For tins reason He brings 
forth the pure merit of these adornments. What is meant Uy ,4 pcrfcc- 
sbn ’7 Tile meaning is that this purity is incorruptible, that it 15 memo 
tamiliable. It is not like rbc phenomena ot the dircc worlds, which arc 
both amtammable and corruptible. 
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‘Behold" means "observe: 1 "Yon'’ means "that happy land" “The 
phenomena of yon sphere means * the pure character of that happy 
sphere"* , , , "It surpasses the paths of the three worlds.'’ "Path" means 
“passageway " By such-and-such a cause one obtains such-and-such an 
effect. With such-and-such an effect one requites such-and-such a cause. 
Through the passageway of the cause one reaches the effect- Through 
the passageway of the effect one requites the cause. Hence "paths". * - . 
These three worlds, in sum, are the dark, house in which the common 
man, subject to life and death, drifts and goes in a cycle. Though pin 
and pleasure may differ slightly, though long and short may vary fur 
a time, if one looks at these common men in their totality, there is none 
without defilement. Holding one another up, leaning on one another, 
they go in a cycle without end, . . . Sow as cause, now as effect, vanity 
and falsehood succeed each to the other. But happiness is born of the 
hod hi saliva's merciful right view, it is founded on the original w 
of the Thus-Come-One’s divine |*iwer. Those born of womb, eggs, and 
moisture, as a result of them rise above themselves; the long rope with 

which karma binds is, by them, forever cut-"It surpasses the Three 

Worlds, 1 ’—truly these are words near to the understanding. 

It is completely like the atmosphere, 

Extensive and great and without limit. 

These two verses refer in the perfection of the merit of the quantity 
ot the adornments of This sphere. The reason that ihe Buddha brings 
forth this merit of ihe quantity of these adornments is that He sees the 
three worlds as narrow and small, in ruins and with gaping holes ami 
bumps. Their shrines and temples are cramped, or their lands and fields 
are restricting. The road of ambition is short, nr the mountains and rivers 
arc insurmountable, Or dse countries .ire divided hy boundaries. Such 
are the various impediments there. Fat this reason the hodhisanvj raised 
the prayer concerning the merit of the quantity of adornments: ‘I pray 
that my land may be like the atmosphere, extensive and great without 
limns." "Like the atmosphere" means that, though those who conic to 
he reborn therein may be numerous, yet they shall be as if they were 
nought, "Extensive and great without limits" completes the above mean¬ 
ing of being like the atmosphere Why tike tlw atmosphere’ Because 
it is extensive and great withoui limits. Perfection means that, though 
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the beings of the ten directions that go to be reborn there, whether those 
already reborn, those now being reborn* or those going to be reborn, arc 
incalculable and unlimited, basically the place shall ever be like the at¬ 
mosphere, extensive and great and without limits, never at any time £uIL 
Therefore he says, r 'h is completely like the atmosphere* extensive and 
great without limit," | pp. 827-38| 

Question: Vasubnndhu - . says: n All together with the sentient be¬ 
ings shall go to be reborn in the Happy Land/' To which “beings'" does 
this refer? 

Answer; IF we examine the Scripture of the Buddha of Limitless Life . 
f)reached at RiiiLEgriha dty p wt see that the Buddha annoufLCcd to Ananda: 
"The Buddhas, the Thus Come Ones of she ten directtons.. as numerous 
as the sands of the Ganges, shall .ill together praise the incalculable awe* 
some divinity and merit of the Buddha of Limitless Life. Then all of the 
king* that are* if. hearing his name, they shall with a believing heart 
rejoice for but a single moment of consciousness and with minds intent 
on being reborn m His land, shall tie immediately enabled to go there and 
be reborn and stay there without return. There shall be excepted only 
those who commit the Five Violations 3 and malign the True Law*** 
From this we see that even the commonest of men may go thither to be 
reborn- < . * 

Question: The Scripture of the Buddha of Umillets Ufe says; "Those 
who pray to go thither to he reborn can all go thither u - be reborn. Only 
thosc who commit the Five Violations and malign the True Law are 
excepted/ 1 The Scripture of the Contemplation of the Buddha of Li milieu 
Life say*: ‘They wbn perpetrate the Five Violations and die Ten Evils* 
indeed, they who do all manner uf evil T may also go thither to be reborn. " 
How are these rwo scriptures to be reconciled? 

Answer: The one scripture specifics two kinds of grave sin. One it the 
Five Violations, the other is the maligning of the True Law. By virtue 
of both of these two kinds of grave sin one is unable to go thiiher to be 
reborn. The other scripture merely speaks of perpetrating the sms of the 
Ten Evils and the Five Violations, but says nothing of maligning the 

l Thtt 42 lire purif tde r nuirkidr, muftis ui an irteinf, iptmhtttfe'i of ilhhirmniir infai 
rhe mnftiijic ccramunuyt ttttif miking * Burlil ha hi it ta cru^c him 1 1 > hirer] 

'These are kitting* Uealin^ adulter?, du^Ket)* ,butler, otrwitr^ E^Efgua^ Ilut, 

antfe*. imJ falpe lievn. 
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True Law. Since une docs not malign the True Law, therefore one is 
able 10 be reborn (here, 

Quesiion: Even i£ a man is completely guilty of the Five Violations, 
as long as he does not malign the True La tv, the scripture allows that he 
can be reborn (here. On [he wher hand, if there is 4 man who merely 
malign* the True Law but is not guilty of the sins of the Five Viola¬ 
tions, if lie prays to go thither to be reborn, can he be reborn there or 
not? 

Answer: If he merely maligns the True Law, though he might have no 
other sms, he most certainly cannot be reborn there. Why do I say (his? 
The scripture* say: "Those guilty of the Five Violations descend into the 
midst of the Hell of Uninterrupted Suffering and there suffer fully one 
cosmic period of grave punishment. Those who malign the Trut Law 
descend into the midst of the Hell of Uninterrupted Suffering, nnd, when 
this period is exhausted, turn about and go into the midst of another 
Hell of Uninterrupted Suffering- In this way they go through hundreds 
and thousands of such hells.” The Buddha record* no time at which they 
are able to leave, because the sin uf maligning the True Law is ex¬ 
tremely grave. Also, the "True Law" is the Law of Buddha. Once these 
foolish men have given expression to such calumny, how can they pos¬ 
sibly pray for rebirth itt Buddha's Laid? Even if they were to pray for 
rebirth there out of □ stile desire tor the comforts and pleasures of that 
Land, it would still be like seeking waterless ice or smokeless fire. How 
could there be any way of obtaining it? fp- 834! 

But there are some who call upon His name and bear it in mind, but 
whose ignorance persists and whose wishes remain unfulfilled. Why ! Be¬ 
cause they do not practice truly, nor in keeping with His name and its 
meaning. What i* meant by "not practicing truly, nor in keeping with 
His name and its meaning" 5 The meaning is ignorance of the fact that 
the Thus-Come-One is the Body of True Character, the Body tbit acts 
for the sake of the beings. Also, "noi in keeping'’ is of three kinds. First is 
impure faith- since it seems to exist and yet teems not to exist. Second is 
the luck of unity of faith, since it is not firm. Third is the discontinuity of 
faith, since it is interrupted by other thoughts, (p. (135] 

How docs one give rise to a prayerful heart 5 One always prays, with 
the whole heart single-mindedly thinking of being ultimately reborn in 
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the Happy Land, because one wishes truly 10 practice Samaiha [cQitmv 

Samotfta is rendered chih [stopj in three senses. First* one thinks sing fe¬ 
rn inttedly of Aolita Buddha and prays for rebirth in His Land. This 
Buddha's name and that Land's name can stop all evd. Second, that 
Happy Land exceeds the paths of the three worlds. If a man is Imrn in 
that Land, he automatically puts an end 10 the evils of body, month, and 
mind. Third* ±Amiia Buddha\ power of enlightenment and persistent 
tenacity can naturally arrest ihc mind that seeks after lower suites of the 
Vehicle. Tliesc three kinds of thik arise from Buddha's real merit- There¬ 
fore it is said that M o« wishes truly to practice samathti f concentration |. 

How does one observe? With wisdom one observer With right mind¬ 
fulness one observes Him* because one wishes truly to practice mpaiyand 
[insight], . * . 

Vipirfyuna ii translated [ insight | in two senses. First, while yet 

in this world, one conceives a thought and views the merit of the above- 
mentioned three kinds of adornments. This merit is real, hence the prac¬ 
titioner also gains real merit. " Real merit" is the ability to he reborn with 
certainly in dial Land. Second, once one lias achieved rebirth in that Pure 
Land nne immediately sees Am ha Buddha. The pure hearted bodhisattva 
who has not yet fully perceived is now able to perceive fully the Law Body 
that is above differences and, together wirh the pure-hearted hodhisauvas 
and die hodhl&tttvai of she uppermost station, to .main fully to the same 
quiescent equality. Therefore it is said that "one wishes truh to practice 
mpulyuno" [pp. ^35-^36) 

How Joes one apply [one's own merit] to and not reject all suffering 
beings? flv ever milking the vow to put such application first, in order to 
obtain a perfect heart of great compassion. 

^Application" has two aspects. The first is the going aspect, the second 
is the returning aspect. What 11 the “going aspect"? One takes one's own 
merit and diverts it to all the beings, praying that all together may go to 
be reborn in Amita Buddha's Happy Land, What lj the “returning 
aspect"? When one has already been reborn in that Land and attained to 
the perfection of con centra lion and insight, and the power of saving 
others through convenient means, one return* and enters the withered 
forest of life and death, and teaches all beings to turn together to the 
Path of the Buddha- |p* 83^) 
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TAOCH'O 

Compendium on the Happy Land 

The compendium from which these extracts are taken was compiled by Tao- 
eho (d, 645), a Tiett-i’ii monk who was particularly downed 10 the recitation 
or the Buddha's name atul became one of the great patriarchs of Chinese 
HuiiilKbtki. 

[ pftMii An-la £‘hi f In Tdi/^d XLVII» @— 1 1 1 

The refutation of the misunderstanding of the characterlessness of the 
Grc.it Vehicle consists of twu pans. First is a summary statement of 
origination, the purpose of which is to enable scholars of later generations 
to understand right and wrong cleatly. to depart from the crooked and 
face toward the straight. Second is a clarification of right, with reference 
to the attachments, and consequent refutation. . . . 

Oueithn: nitre are some persons who say that the Great Vehicle is 
characterless, dial it takes no though! cl "that” or ' this." Tf one vows to 
he reborn in the Pure Land, ihen one is clinging in a characteristic, which 
ever increases one’s impurities and fetters. Why should one seek after this? 

Aniti'tr- If one reckons I fills, it must be said not to he so, Why? The 
preaching of the Law by all the Buddlia* must be accompanied by twu 
conditions. Firstly, it must depend upon the true principles nf the dlurma- 
nnLitre. Secondly, it must harmonijc with the Twofold Truth. Some pett- 
pie claim that the Greater Vehicle, being free of any false conceptions, is 
based only on the Dhnima-Naiure, but they malign die Grear Vehicle by 
saying that there it no condition on which lo -Jtck it. 1 his dries, not 
harmonize with the Twofold Truth. One who views tt in this wav tails 
into the trap of the Km pint css which annihilates'. „ . . 

Question' According to the holy doctrine of dir Great Vehicle, it the 
lifxlhisaltva evinces toward die beings a loving view- or great compassion, 
he should immediately resist it. Now the bndhisattva encourages all be¬ 
ings to be reborn in the Pure Land, Is this not n combining with love, a 
grasping ,u character? Or does he escape defiling attachments [in spite of 
this] ? 

Aflutter; The efltcaev of the dhannas practiced hy the bodhisattva is of 

'Tint n, ihry mint <in (h, Holier Truth {tltr AlWutr) U-.iid uid d«nv idLliw 
uuiMtft thu* taWLfij; Ej^ apt in (-!>;• tHc drtii-il of <*1l fitiwoKc. 
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iwq kinds. Which arc they? One is perception of the understanding of 
Emptiness acid Perfect Wisdom. The second is full possession of great 
compassion. In the case of the former, by virtue of his practice of the 
understanding of Emptiness and Perfect Wisdom, though he may enter 
into the cycles of life and death of the sis stages of existence, he is not 
fettered by their grime or contamination. In the case of the latter, by 
virtue of his compassionate mindfulness of the beings, he does not dwell 
in Nirvana. The bedhittttva, though lie dwells in the midst of the Two¬ 
fold Truth* is ever able subtly to reject existence and nonexistence, to 
strike the mean in his acceptances and rejections and not to run counter 
lo the principles of the Great Way. j p. |S] 

Refutation of the notion that theft are no dharmas out side of the 
Mind consists of two pares. First is the refutation of the feelings that 
reckon thus; second is an interpretation in questions and answers. 

QurttMm: There are some who say: "The realm of purity which one 
contemplates is restricted to the inner mind. The Pure Land k all- 
pervasive; the mmd t if pure, is identical with it. Outside of the Mind 
there arc no dliarmas. What need is there to enter the Westfern Paj> 
adfcsej ?" 

Annver: Only the Pure Land of the dhamua-nature dwells in principle 
in empty all-pervasion and ls in substance unrestricted. This is ihc birth 
of no-birth. ituo which the superior gentlemen 1 may enter. , . _ There are 
the middle and lower classes (of Ivulhisyuvas], who arc not yet able to 
overcome the world of characters, and who must rely on the circumstance 
of faith in die Buddha 10 seek rebirth in the Pure Land. Though they 
reach that Land, they still dwell in a Land of characters. It is also said; 
"Jf one envelops conditions and follows the origin, 1 rim is what is meant 
by 'no dharim* outside the Mind/ But if unr distinguishes the Twofold 
Truth tri clarify the doctrine, then the Pure Land does not conflict with 
the existence of dhanasas outside the Mind/’ Now let us interpret through 
q uestion and answer. 

Question - A while ago* w hen you said that the "birth of no-birth Fh is 
something into which only superior gentlemen can enter, while ihe mid¬ 
dle and inferior ones cannot, were you merely creating this interpretation 

'Tlut ii, (Eif bvdli 1 Miltr^a tif tint upper 

iiJflcbiiijrLrJ mLn^i Jr* the Ablt^Utc. 
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by fitting the doctrine to the man, or is there also proof of this in the 
Sacred Doctrine? 

Answer! According to the Treadsr of the Perfection of Wisdom; 4 'The 
bodhisattvas who have newly aroused their minds [to the ultima re goal of 
Btuldhahoud] are by receptivity and underfunding soft and weak. 
Though ore may say that they have aroused their minds* most of them 
Vow to be reborn in the Pure Land, For what reason is this so? They arc 
like a child which, if not close 10 the lovmg care of us father and mother, 
may descend into a pit, or fall into a well, or suffer calamity at the hands 
of lire nr snake and [he like, or may be deprived of milk and die, but 
which must rdy on the care and nurture of its father and mother in 
order to grow and be able to carry cm the heritage of the family. So also 
is the Ijodhisattva. If he can arouse his bodtiimimd, pray much for re¬ 
birth in the Pure Land, approach the Buddhas, and advance the dharma^ 
body, only then can he properly carry on the household heritage of the 
bodhisLitm and in dl ten directions ferry the beings over. For the sake 
of this benefit, most of them vow for rebirth in the Pure Land/' fpp. 

Fourth is the refutation of the notion that one should vow to be reborn 
m this fUthy hud, not in that Pure Land, 

Question: There arc some who say that one vows to be reborn in this 
filthy Sand in order to convert the beings hy one's leaching, and that one 
due* not vow to go to the Pure Lind so lie reborn* How b this? 

Answer: Of such persons also there is 1 certain group. Why: If ihe 
body resides in [an estate from which there isj no backsliding, or beyond, 
in order to convert the sundry evil beings it may dwell in contamination 
without becoming contaminated or encounter evil without bring trans- 
formed* just .is the swan and the duck may enter the water but the water 
cannot wet them. Such persons as ihese can dwell in filth and extricate 
die Ittings from their suffering. But if the person is in truth an ordinary 
man* I only fear [hat his own conduct is not yet established, and that if 
he encounters suffering he will immediately change. He who wishes to 
save him will perish together with him. For example* if one forces a 
chicken into the water, how can one not get wei? [p. -y ] 

Fifth ts the refutation of the proposition that those who are reborn in 
tilt Pure Lmd mostly take pleasure in dinging In enjoyment. 

Question: There ate sonic who say; "Within the Pure Land there arc 
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only enjoyable thing*. Much pleasure in clinging 10 enjoyment hinders 
and destroys the practice of the Way, Why should one vow to go thither 
and be reborn?" 

Answer: Since it is called "Pure Land," it means that there are no im¬ 
purities in it, ft" one speaks of "clinging tn enjoyment,^ this refers to lust 
and the affliction*. If so, why dll it purer [p. 9I 

Question: The scriptures of the Great Vehicle say that the way of 
Larina is like a scale, the heavier side showing its influence first. How can 
beings who throughout their fives until this day, whether for a hundred 
years or for ten* have practiced all evils, how can they, when they approach 
(heir end, meet 3 benevolent person and alter ten uninterrupted moment* 
of thought [of the Buddha, etc. | be enabled to go thither to be reborn 3 
If this is so, how can one believe whai is said about the heavier side show¬ 
ing its influence first? 

Answerr You say that the evil karma of one lifetime is heavy, while 
you suppose die good of ten moments of thought in die life of an inferior 
man to he light. Let us now compare their relative lightness and heaviness 
□n the basis of principle precisely to make dear that what matters lies in 
the mind, id the conditions and one's determination, and not Ln the dis¬ 
tance or length of lime involved. In what sense is St in the mind 5 By that 
we mean that when such a man commit * a the sin is horn from a vain 
and perverse msnd T white these ten moments of thought are boro from 
heating the dharma of real character from a benevolent man who by 
resorting to expedient means tomtom turn. In the one case it it reality, 
and m the other it b vanity. How tan they he equated? Why do we say 
ibis? Suppose a room has been dark fur a thousand years. If light enters 
it for hut a moment, it will be clear and bright, Huw could one say that 
the darkness having been in the room for a Thousand years, cannot lie 
eliminated? P . . This is what it meant by ,l in the mind.* Secondly, in 
what sense do we mean w in conditions'? We mean that when that man 
commits sin. Ins sin is born from false notions, from among beings who 
suffer tlie retribution of she affliction*. But now these leu moment* of 
thought are hewn out of a mind of supreme faith) out of the name of 
Am mi the Thus GomeOne* a true and pure name of infinite merits. Ic 
is as if a man were in I>e struck by a poisoned arrow, which pierced Ins 
sinews and broke his bone, and were immediately to have the arrow re¬ 
moved and the poison cleared away by the mere act of hearing the sound 
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of :i drum advertising a remedy. How could one soy thnt* though the 
□now was deep and the poison dangerous he was not able, as sewn as he 
heard the sound of the drum, to pull out the arrow and dear away die 
poison ? Thi^. is. what is meant by u m conditions." Thirdly* in what sense 
do we mean “one's determination* 1 ? When that mun commits sim the sin 
is born from a mind that fears consequences and has interruptions, while 
these leri moments of thought arise from a mind that has neither com 
sequences nor interruptions* This is what is meant by "determination." 
[pp. 

Question : If I wish now to practice diligently the concentration of the 
mindfulness of the Buddha, i do not know what the character and form 
of this mindfulness look like. 

Answer; Suppose n man in an empty and distant place encounters a 
bandit who* drawing bis sword, comes forcefully and directly to kill him. 
Tilis man runs straight on* looking ahead to cross a river, But before 
reaching the river he would have the following thoughts: "When I reach 
the river bank* shall 1 take off my clmhcs and cross or wear them and 

at? To take them off and cross T fear there may not be time. II 1 wear 
shem and float, then 1 tear that my life will riot be saved." At such a 
ume he has only the single thought of a means tn cross the river, ami no 
other thoughts would be mingled with it. So also is the practitioner. 
When he is contemplating Arrvita Buddha. he is like the man contem- 
plaling the crossing. The thought i<, continuous, no others bring mingled 
with it. He may contemplate the Buddha's Dh arm a -Body, or he may con¬ 
template the Buddha’s supernatural might, or he may contemplate the 
Buddha’s wisdom, or he may contemplate the Buddha s hair-mark, or he 
may contemplate the goodness of the Buddhas character, or he may am- 
template the BuddhaS original vow. In the same way tie may recite the 
name ot ihu Buddha. If one is able to concentrate on it wholeheartedly, 
continuously and without interruption* one will certainly l>e reborn in 
the Buddha's presence, fp. se] 

Question: The Scripture of the Rudiikd of Umiticst Life says: "If the 
being* oi the ten directions shall with intense belief and desire for as 
much as ten moments wish to be. reborn in my Lind, and ii then they 
should not be reborn them, may I never attain enlightenmentNow there 
act men in the world who hear this holy (caching and who in thru present 
life never arou.se their minds ro a t iiut wait until the end approaches and 
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then wish to practice su eh contemplation. Whitt do you say of such cases? 

Answer; Such cases arc not true. Why ? The scriptures say: "Ten con¬ 
tinuous moments may seem not to he difficult. However, the minds of 
ordinary men arc like a zephyr, their consciousness is more capricious than 
a monkey's. It runs through the sis objects of sensual perception without 
rest." Everyone should arouse his faith and first conquer his own thoughts, 
so that through the accumulated practice it will become hh nature and 
the roots of goodness become firm. As the Buddha proclaimed to the great 
king, if men accumulate good conduct* at death they will have no evil 
thoughts, just as, when a tree is first l>etu in a certain direction* when it 
falls n wilt follow that hem, Once the sword and the wind arrive, and a 
hundred woes concentrate upon the body, if the practice is not there to 
begin with, how can contemplation be consummated? Everyone should 
form a bond w ith three t?r five comrades in enlighten one another. When 
life's end faces them, they should enlighten one another, recite Amita 
Buddha 5 name to one another, and pray for rebirth in Paradise in such a 
way that voice succeeds upon voice until the ten moments of thought arc 
completed. It is as, when a wax seal has been impressed in day, after the 
wax has been destroyed, the imprint remains. When this life is cut off, 
one is reborn immediately in the Comfortable and Pleasant Land, At the 
time one enters completely into the cluster of right ennternplunun. What 
mure is there to worry about 7 Everyone should weigh ibh great blessing. 
Why should one not cunquer one's own thoughts ahead of time" [p. 11J 


THE MEDITATION SCHOOL 

The Meditation school, called Ck'an in Chinese from the Sanskrit 
dhydftdt is better known to the West by the Japanese pronunciation Zen. 
As a religious practice, of course, meditation was not peculiar to Chan; a 
had been i standard fixture in all forms of Buddhism, whether Indian or 
Chinese, from earliest times. Yet no other school attached the exclusive 
importance Ch*an dtd to meditation, not only as a method or mean* for 
iminting Ultimate Truth, but indeed .is an end in itself, as die Truth 
realized in action. Nor was any other school prepared to dispense as 
freely as did Chan with scriptural studies or philosophied discussion in 
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favor of a purely intuitive approach to enlightenment. Therefore, where 
the names of other schools bespoke their scriptural authority (c.g., the 
Lotus or Flower Garland sects) or their metaphysical position (c.g„ 
ConsciousiiessOuly or Dharma-Chnraaer sect). Chin’s derived from its 
meditative posture. 

From its distaste for book-learning Ch'an became known as the doctrin e 
"not founded on words or scriptures.” Tt was rather a teaching "trans¬ 
mitted from mind in mind," that is, from one master directly to Iris 
disciple, without the intervention of ratiuiial argumentation or formula¬ 
tion in conceptual terms. However, if in some ways Ch an seems strongly 
individualistic and often irreverent and iconoclastic with respect ro tradi¬ 
tion, it is at tire same rime highly authoritarian and insistent upon the 
firmest discipline. Ch'an is, indeed, above ail a religious discipline, and 
one which requires complete submission to the will of the Master, who 
alone can guide authoritatively and insure the correct transmission of 
the Truth. 

Ch'an teaches "directly pointing to the human mind and becoming a 
Buddha just as you arc." believing that the lluddlia-mturc is inherent in 
all human beings and that through meditative introspection this nature 
can readily be seen. By the Buddha-future is meant the Buddlia-mind in 
its highest attributes and true essence, which transcends all distinctions of 
ohject and subject or duality of any kind. It is Emptiness, that is, empty of 
:my specific character. The world of appearances, with all its specific char¬ 
acters, is but a product ot the imagination. 

To penetrate the Buddha-mind, the great meditation masters variously 
advocated "absence of thought” in the sense that the mmd should be 
freed from the influence of the external world. They taught ‘'ignoring 
one's feelings” so as to eliminate all defilements and attachments. They 
aisn taught “letting the mmd take its course" unhindered among phe¬ 
nomena, the Litter being, after all. manifestations of the Buddha-mind. 

Whatever the approach, the fundamental method has been mednation. 
This is of two kinds, Tachagata Meditation and Patriarchal Meditation. 
The former, the Buddha’s way uf meditating, involves del live ram.as of 
the intellect, while the latter, as taught by die Patriarch Botlludharma. re¬ 
quires no intellectual effort, but rather direct intuition of the Buddha 
mind. The result of meditation is enlightenment, which may come sud- 
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detily or gradually. The major tradition has been "sudden enlightenment 
preceding gradual cultivation,™ ihc idea being that cultivation of the 
religious life must be gradual and guided by Perfect Wisdom. 

To bring the mind into sharp focus and in make it atert so that it can 
immediately intuit Truth, which is everywhere* the mind must he 
emancipated from old habits, prejudices, rcairictivt: thought processes., a ltd 
even ordinary thought itself. The horizon must be lifted, the perspective 
broadened, and the aim always directed toward Ultimate Truth. To this 
end special methods have been devised to throw off intellection and 
imagination and to allow the pure mind to make it* own discovery. 
Travel (which usually offers new experience), manual labor, working 
with nature, etc.. are all accepted techniques. But the most commonly used 
method, especially from the eighth through the eleventh century, has 
Ik it the “public case* tn japan esc), a questinn-and answer method 

in which answers to a disciples questions may consist of scolding, beat- 
ing, or strange and illogical uue ranees. The purpose is eo wake up a shock* 
and sensitive die questioner's mind, so os to help hiin discover the Truth 
himself. 

Ch'an attributed its mystic beginning to the Buddha himself, who, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, transmitted the doctrine to his pupil K ashy a pa by 
merely holding up a flower and smiling. Its fuuriding in China has been 
all ri lulled to Bodliidlmrtna. the First Patriarch, about aji. 510. Questions 
have been raised about his historicity, hut recenr Chinese and Japanese 
scholarship has definitely established the fact that such u person was in 
China during the period 410-479. By that time* however, the meditation 
dtmtrine had already become widely accepted and jtfaetked following its 
advocacy by An Shih-kao (^.n, c. 150), The doctrine of sudden enlighten¬ 
ment had also been advanced earlier by Tao-sheng (d- 434) and had 
amused considerable controversy. 

The doctrine was ultimately transmitted to the Ss*th Patriarch Hui- 
neng (63^-713)* At this time the school split into the Southern school of 
Sudden Enlightenment and the Northern school of Gradual Enlighten¬ 
ment. The Northern school, tuimded by Shen hviu disap 

pea red. while she Southern school, founded by Hui-ticng, has flourished rn 
this ihfi The two people who perfected the doctrine of the Southern 
school were indisputably Hui-neng and his immediate pupil Shcn-hui 
(d. 7U1). Rut who played the greater role is a mailer of debate. Dr; Hu 
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Shih p looking at the miner from a historical standpoint. maintains that 
Shen-hui was ihe key to the development of Ch'an in China, On the basts 
of newly discovered documents and historical records, he concludes that 
ShendiuL in 734, swept aside all forms of sitting in meditation and re¬ 
placed it with the doctrines at ^absence of thought" and '"seeing one's 
original nature." In this way Shen-hui inaugurated a new Ch T an move¬ 
ment which renounced Chan itself and is therefore not Qian at nil. 
According to Hu. most of the so-called Ch'att sects in the eighth century 
emphasised knowledge instead of quiet-sitting. The Cb an masters from 
700 10 uw taught and spoke in plain language and did not reson to 
enigmatic words, gestures, nr acts. The apparently illogical quesuonomd- 
answer method and other bizarre techniques were not so iilogical or ir¬ 
rational as they seem, hut only methods of educating men "the hard 
way.” Sii that each individual would have to make the effort to learn for 
himself. 

l>r. D. T, Suzuki agrees with Hu that Chinese Ch'an had almost noth¬ 
ing to do with the Indian practice of dAydha (meditation). But he insists 
that instead of Shen-lmi it was Hui-ntng who brought on the revolution, 
a revolution aimed at the idenEilicatiun of wisdom (pfjjmi} and medita¬ 
tion (dJnana). The Chan masters understood praj0i not a$ rational 
knowledge but a* intuition. In fact it iva* Shcti-hui's over-rational inter¬ 
pret at ion of prajM that led to the decline of his i influence on die historical 
development oi Chinese Chan, Later developments such as die que&tions- 
andritnswers were not rational exercises of the mind but methods con¬ 
ducive to prajml intuition* Thus, according to Suzuki, Ch'arc is not ex¬ 
plainable by mere intellectual analysis.® 

In any ease, the transmission of Ch'an continued without interruption 
until there were seven sects in rhe ninth century. After the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, however h only two sects, ihr Un-chi and Ts a jo lung, survived To¬ 
gether they hnve exerted a Tremendous mflucnce on Chinese Buddhism 
at large. The Lin-chi sect was founded by Patriarch hhsuan of Lin-chi 
(d. S67) and 1 he Ts Jo tting sect had Lkng<hkh of Tung-shan (807- 
as its Fust Patriarch anti Pen<hi of Ti*at>-shan (840-901) as Sts 
Second Patriarch, Hence came the name Ts'atMimg, Early Lin-chi master* 
frequently used the "lightning" method of scolding and beating disciples* 

1 S« ll-u SEtib. “Ch'xii (2*nJ Budrfikm in Cmna; hi HiUdtt *m3 Mcth-jd;' Phtfoivphy 
LaH M13 U'tft, < April, ( ,;.s ■ uul iX T. SdiuJu, "Zen: 1 ftrp*: Hu Sonic" t±ul. 
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while early Ts'an-turtg masters preferred the question-and answer or case 
method. Of die following four selections, two give the basic teachings of 
the men most responsible for the development of Chan in China, namely, 
Hui-neng and Shcn-hui, The other two represent the most commonly used 
methods in Chan teaching, the sermon and die quesfioti-and-iniwer. 


The Platform Scripture of the Sixth Patriarch 

This short work is traditionally believed tu represent a lecture by Hui- 
neng (638-713). recorded by his pupil Fa-hai. Hu Shih, however, helievw it 
to be the work of au eighth-century follower of Shen-hui, another pupil of Hui- 
nwrg. Our Lramlation is from the text discovered in the Tun-huang caves, 
which is older and much shorter than tin traditional version. 

[From Ltu ifu f'an<btng. in Tmtkd daixSfyi, XLVIH, 337^3^ 

Monk Hung-jcn 1601-675] asked Hui-ueng: Whence have you come to 
jiay homage Uj me? What do you want from me?" 

Hui-neng answered; "Your disciple is from Lingnan [“South of the 
Mountains Ranges," in the region of the present Canton|. A citizen of 
Hsinchou. I have come a great distance to pay homage, without seeking 
anything except the Law of the Buddha." 

The Great Master reproved him, saying: "You arc from Lingsan and. 
furthermore, you are a barbarian. How can you become a Buddha?" 

fiiii-neng answered: “Although people are distinguished as northerners 
and southerners, there is neither north nor south in Buddha-miLurc. In 
physical body, the barbarian and ihe monk are different, Bul what is the 
difference in their Buddha-naume?’ 1 

The Great Master intended tn argue with him further, but, feeing peo¬ 
ple around, said nothing. Hui-ncng was ordered to attend to dune* among 
thercst.lt happened that one monk went away to travel. Thereupon Hui 
tteng was ordered to pound rice, which he did for eight months. | Sec. 3] 
One day die Fifth Patriarch [Hung-jen] suddenly called all his pupils 
to come to him. As they assembled, he said: ' Let me say this to you. Life 
and death am serious matters. You ponplc are engaged all djv in making 
osier mgs [to the Buddha], going after blessings and rewards cully, and 
you make no effort to achieve freedom from the bitter sea of life and 
death. Your self-nature seems to be ubfointd. How tan blessings save you? 
Go to your rooms and examine yourselves. He who is enlightened use his 
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perfect vision of self-nature and write me a verse, When I look at his 
verse, if il reveals deep understanding, I shall give him the robe and the 
Law and, make him the Sisth Patriarch. Hurry, hurry! (Sec, 4] 

At midnight Shett-hsiu, holding a candle, wrote a verse on the wall of 
the south corridor, without anyone knowing about it, which uid: 

Our body is the tree of Perfect Wisdom, 

And our mind is a bright mirror. 

At all times diligently wipe them, 

So that they will be free from dust. [Sec. 6] 

The Fifth Patriarch said: “The verse you wrote shows some but not all 
understanding. You have arrived at the front of the door but you have not 
yet entered it. Ordinary people, by practicing in accordance with your 
verse, will not degenerate. But it will be futile to seek the Supreme Perfect 
Wisdfim while holding to such a view. One must enter die door and sec 
his self-nature. Go away and come hack after one or two days of thought- 
tf you have entered the door and seen your self-nature, 1 shall give you 
the robe and the Law," 

Shtu-hsiu went away and for several days could not produce another 
verse, [Sec. 7J 

Hui-neng also wrote a verse . , . which says: 

The tree of Perfect Wisdom is originally no tree. 

Nor lias the bright minor any frame. 

liuddha-naturc is forever clear and pure. 

Where is there any dust? 

Another verse: 

The mind is the tree of Perfect Wisdom, 

The body is the cl cut mirror. 

The clear mirror is originally clear and pure. 

Where has it been affected by any dust? 

Monks in the hall were all surprised at these verses. Hui-neng. how- 
cver, went back to the rice-pounding room. The Fifth Patriarch suddenly 
realized that Huhnoig was ihe one of good knowledge but was afraid! 
lest the rest learn it. He therefore told them: '"Tbs will not do. (iiec. d] 
The Fifth Patriarch waited till midnight, called Hui-ncng to come to 
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the hall, and expounded the Diamond Sutra, As soon as Hui-neng heard 
this, he understood. That night the Law was imparted to lum without 
anyone knowing it, and thus die Law and the rolw | emblematic | n£ Sud¬ 
den Enlightenment were transmitted to him, "You are now the Sixth 
Patriarch," said the Fifth Patriarch to Huwieng* LL The rone is the testi¬ 
mony of transmission from generation to general]on. As to the Law, it is 
to be transmitted from mind to mind. Lei people achieve understanding 
through their own effort,** 

The Fifth Patriarch told Hui neng; From the very beginning, the 
transmission □£ the Law has been as delicate as a hanging thread of iilL 
If you remain here, some one might harm you- You had hater leave 
quickly.* [Sec. ry| 

(Hubueng* having returned South, said]: I came and stayed in this 
place [ Canton J and have not been free from persecution by government 
otfiaak, l joists, and common folk. The doctrine has been transmitted 
down from past sage*; it is not my own idea. Those who wish to hear the 
teachings of the prat sages should purify [heir beam. Having heard them, 
they should first free themselves from their delusions and then attain en* 
UghicitincDE.” 

Master Hui-neng declared: "Gc*>d friends, j^rfeciion is inherent 
in all [H-opIc. It is only because of the delusions of the mind that they can* 
not attain enlightenment by themselves. They must ask the help of the 
enlightened and be shown the way to see their own nature. Good Friends, 
as scon as one i* enlightened he w ill achieve Perfect Wisdom." | See. 12 j 

’ Good friends, in my systcm H meditation and wisdom are the bases. 
First of all, do not be deceived that the two are different. They are one 
reality and not two. Meditation U die substance (t'i) of wisdom and 
u-Esdum is the function (ytwg) of meilitaiuiu. 7 As scran as wisdom is 
■lchicved, mcdiirilbn is included in n, and as soon as meditation is at- 
rained, wisdom i* m eluded in ii* Good friends, the meaning here is that 
meditation aEid wisdom arc identified A follower after the Way should 
m.t think wisdom foUims meditation or vice vsrfvi or that the two are Jit- 
fine 1 it. To hold >udt a view would imply ih,u the dfrarmas possess two 
different characters, To those whose words arc good but whose hearts arc 
nut good, meditation and wisdom are not identified. Hut to those who;* 
hearts and words arc both good and for whom the internal and extenu! 

Trtihufc.jl thrift. Mt ptiil^iptiy lU'niHiag iwi* ol j tmigHt milia}. 
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arc one, meditation and wisdom arc identified- Sclf-cnlighienineiii and 
practice do not consist in argument. If one concerns himself about whether 
[meditation or wisdom| comes first, he is deluded, Unless one is freed 
from the consideration of victory or defeat, he will produce lhe | imagin¬ 
ing of] dharnws and the sell, and cannot be free from the characters [of 
birth, stagnation, deterioration, and extinction]. " [Sec. tj| 

“Good friends, there is no distinction between sudden enlightenment 
and gradual enlightenment in the Law, except that some people are 
intelligent and others stupid. Those who are ignorant realize the truth 
gradually, while the etilightened ones attain it suddenly. But if they know 
their own minds and see their own nature, then (here will be no difference 
in their enlightenment. Without enlightenment, they will be forever 
bound in tr ansmig ration. 11 [Sec. 16) 

“Good friends, in my system, from the very beginning, whether in 
the sudden enlightenment or gradual enlightenment tradition, absence 
of thought has been instituted as the main doctrine, absence of phenomena 
as the substance, and nomutachment as the foundation. What is meant 
by absence of phenomena? Absence of phenomena means to be free from 
phenomena when in contact with them. Absence of thought means not 
to be earned away bv thought in the process of thought. Noiuiiathmerit 
is mans original nature. [In its ordinary process], thought moves for¬ 
ward without a halt; past, present, and future thoughts continue as an 
unbroken stream. Bui if we can cut off this stream by an instant of 
thought, the Dharmn-Body will be separated from the physical body, and 
at no time will a single thought be attached to any dharma. If one single 
instant nf thought is attached to anything, then every thought will he 
attached- That will he bondage. But if in regard to all dbaortas, no 
thought is attached to anything, that means freedom. This is the reason 
why nonattachmeni is taken as the foundation. 

“Good friends, to be free from all phenomena means absence of phe¬ 
nomena, Only if we can be free from phenomena will the reality of nature 
Ik pure. This is the reason why absence of phenomena is taken as die 
iubsiuncc, 

“Absence of thought means not to be defiled by external objects. It is to 
free our thoughts from external objects and not to allow dharmas to cause 
our thoughts to rise. If one stops thinking about things and wipes out all 
thought, then as thought is terminated once -rod for alt, ill ere will be no 
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more rebirth. Take this seriously, foLIewers of the Path. It is bad enough 
for a man to be deceived himself through not knowing Lite meaning of 
the Law. How much worse is it to encourage others to be deceivedt Not 
only does Lie tail to realize that he is deceived, but he also blasphemes 
against the scripture and the Law. This is the reason why absence of 
thought is instituted os the doctrine. 

"AH this is because people who are deceived have thoughts about sense- 
objects. Widi such thoughts, pervasive views arise, and all sorts of defile¬ 
ments and erroneous thoughts are produced from diem. 

“However, the school instituted absence nf thought as the doctrine. 
When people are free from (erroneous | views, no thought will arise. If 
there are no thoughts, there will uot even be ‘absence of thought.' Absence 
means absence of ivhat? Thought means thought of what? Absence 
means freedom from duality and all defilements. Thought means thought 
nf Thusness and sdf-tuu urc. True Thus ness is the substance of thought 
and thought is the function uf True Thusness. It is the seif-nature that 
gives rise to thought. }ThereforeJ in spite of the functioning of seeing, 
hearing, sensing, and knowing, the self-nature is not defiled by the many 
5 cnsc-objeers and always remains as it truly is. As the Vimalatyti Scrip* 
lure says: ‘Externally it skillfully differentiates the various dharma- 
charatiers and internally it abide* firmly in the First Principle; " (Sec, 17] 

'“Good friend*, in this system sitting in meditation is at bottom neither 
attached to the mind nor attached to purity, and there is neither speech nor 
motion. Suppose it should Ik attached to the mind. Tile mind is at bottom 
311 imagination. Since imagination is the same as illusion, there is nothing 
to be attached to. Suppose it were attached to purity, man’s nature is orig¬ 
inally pure, it is only because of erroneous thought that True Thinness is 
obscured. Our original nature is pure a* long as it is fr« from erroneous 
though!. If une does not realize that his own nature is originally pure and 
makes up his mind to attach himself to purity, he is creating an imaginary 
purity. Such purity does not exist. Hence we know that what is to be 
attached to is imaginary," (See, ift] 

"This being the case, in this system, what is meant by silting in medira¬ 
tion? To sit means to obtain absolute freedom and not to allow any 
thought to be caused by external objects. To meditate means to realiiie the 
imperturbability of ones original nature. What is meant by meditation 
and calmness» Meditation means to be free from all phenomena and 
calmness means to be internally unperturbed. If one is externally attached 
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la phenomena, the inner mind will at once be disturbed* but if one is 
menially free from phenomena, the inner nature will not be perturbed. 
The original nature is by itself pure and calm + It is only because of causal 
conditions that it comes into contact with external object** and ihe con¬ 
tact leads to perturbatioriH Them will be calmness when fane U free from 
external objects and is not perturbed. Meditation is achieved when one is 
externally tree from phenomena and calmness is achieved when one is 
internally unpennrbed. Meditation and calmness mean that externally 
meditation s$ attained and internally calmness is achieved.** (See, 19] 

“All scriptures and writings of the MahJlyana and HTnayarw schools 
as well ai the twelve sections of the Canon were provided for man + It is 
because man possesses the nature of wisdom that these were instituted. I£ 
there w ere no man h there would noi have been any dharmas, We know, 
therefore, that dharflM* exist because ol man and there are all these scrip- 
lures because there are people to preach them, 

"Among men some are wise and others stupid. The stupid arc inferior 
people* whereas the wise ones are superior* The ignorant consult the wise 
and the wise explain the Law to them and enable them to understand. 
When the ignorant understand, they will no longer be different from the 
wise* Hence wt know that without enlightenment, a Buddha is no dii 
ferem from all living beings, and with enlightenment, all living beings 
arc the same as a Buddha, Hence we know that all dharmas are im¬ 
manent in one's person. Why not seek in one's own mind the sudden 
realization of the original nature of True Thusncss?" [Sec, 50] 

The Great Master said to ChJ^h cng [pupil of $hcn hsui j; "I hear that 
your teacher in his teaching transmits only the doctrine of discipline, 
UlmiiCHp and wisdom. Please tell me his explanation of these teachings,** 
Chi-chcng said: "The Reverend Shemhsiu said that discipline is to re¬ 
frain from all evil actions* wisdom is to practice aU good deeds, and 
calmness is to purify one's own mind. These arc called discipline, talrm 
ness, and wisdom, TTu# is his explanation. I wonder what your views arc" 
Patriarch Hui-ncng answered; “Hi* theory is wonderful, but my views 
arc different;' 

Chi<tfcng asked: "How different?" 

Hui^seng answered: Some people realize [the Lawf more quickly and 
others more slowly * 

ChiHEh*cng then asked ihe Patriarch to explain his views on discipline, 
calmness, and wisdom. The Great Master said: PleaK listen to me. In my 
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view, freeing the mind from all wrong is the discipline of our original 
nature. Freeing the mind from all disturbances is die calmness of our 
original nature. And freeing the mind from all delusions is the wisdom of 
our original nature," 

Master Hui-neng continued: "Your teacher's teaching of discipline, 
calmness, and wisdom is to help wise men of the inferior ty|se but mine 
is to help superior people. When otic realizes his original nature, then 
discipline, calmness, and wisdom need not [« instituted." 

Chi-ch’eng said: “Great Master, please explain why they need not he 
instituted/* 

The Great Master said; "The original nature has no wrong, no dis¬ 
turbance. no delusion. If in every instant nf thought we introspect our 
minds with Perfect Wisdom, and if it is always free from dharmas and 
their appearances, what is the need nf instituting these things? The 
original nature is realized suddenly, not gradually step by step. There* 
fore there is no need of instituting them." 

Chi-chcng bowed, decided not so leave Ts’io li Mountain, but im¬ 
mediately became a pupil and always stayed dose by die Master. [Sec. 41] 

SHEN-HVJ 
Elucidating the Doctrine 

Thu work by Shen-hui (d. 760) i* also entitled Hymn to the Wisdom that 
instantaneously Prrctwci Sanncmion (Thu-wu WH-sheng po-jo sang) in the 
version found at Tun-Huang, In the prtseol translation the text as found in 
the TrificnutHOn 0/ ike Lamp (CAhtg-te cft'uan ien S lit) is emended at certain 
points in the tight of the Tun-huang version. 

[From Hden-uung efu, in CAhfgte eft tun ten# iu. jo;61>-Sa | 

"Absence of thought" is the doctrine. 

"Absence of action" is the foundation. 

True Emptiness is the substance. 

And all wonderful things and beings are the function. 

True Thusneu is wirhour thought; it cannot be known through concep¬ 
tion and thought. 

The True State is ncmcreated^an it be seen in matter and mind? 

There is no thought except that of True Thusness. 

There is no creation except that of the True State. 

Abiding without abiding, forever abiding in Nirvina. 
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Acting without acting, immediately crowing to the Other Shore. 

Thus ness docs not move, hut its motion and functions arc inexhaustible. 
In every instant of thought, there is no seeking; the seeking itself is no 
thought. 

Perfect wisdom is not achieved, and yet the Five Eyes" all become pure 
and the Three Bodies # arc understood. 

Great Enlightenment has no knowledge, and yet the Six Supernatural 
Powers l * of the Buddha are utilized and the Four Wisdoms 11 of the 
Buddha are made great. 

Thus ive know that calmness is at the same time no calmness, wisdom at 
the same time no wisdom, and action at the same time no action. 

The nature is equivalent to die void and the substance is identical with 
the Realm of Law, 

In this way, the Six Perfections 19 are completed. 

None of the ways to arrive at Nirvana is wanting. 

Thus we know that the ego and the dhamrn arc empty in reality and 
being and nonbeing arc both obliterated. 

The mind is originally without activity; the Way is always without 
thought. 

No thought, no reflection, no seeking, no attainment; 

No this, no that, no coming, no going. 

With such reality one understands the True Insight [into previous and 
future mortal conditions and present mortal suffering]. 

With such a mind one penetrates the Eight Emancipations [through die 
eight stages of mental concentration ], 

By merits one accomplishes the Ten Powers of the Buddha, 11 

And ones riches will include the Seven Treasures [of gold, silver, etc.]. 

‘Phv.kjJ cir. heavenly eye ihr,m*h roMentialiofl, wisJnm e>*. Law.eye, md Hu<Mh»-fvr, 
♦ tile UuthMu't Bodv of fenttk* ot Law llJfurm*-fLmly>. ih* H«lr °t Rikn. JBif «he 

“haos&MflM view of aiim abiJrty to hear «>uml etcrywte*v 
tjihrr miftili. jhiliPV tu kobw former c*iattnc«. ibtltiy to be pfrf¥wkrc amJ to ajn - 
ihinff. iup£EaalX]|»| coiMUKrtlihe w*ninS ai dcfiEefittm*- 

11 GfMi M»rw WUd*» P WbAwn ^ Equanimity, WiwJatn of Ofeerva- 

ijciH. disci ViyiwJTl AH'Accwil^WiiWM* 

“CWrty. iiunyW„ pjlhnkc. eflyfts cilrnflo*, ww4iifti- 

^Thc f^LWfF to know whal u njjhl n*J wmng ill every Eo kiui* ibe kjmu 

W >11 being*; to kn.rw >K! nf ftrilttftffifclv rt >n 4 Ltorf^tion li^Uick WEMlttm; to 

knt*w Ihe Entail tie* all beinjjl; to k««w the doiE^ >11 being*; to fcronv ihe 

Cftmtiliooi ol ill hemp; to know the riirafttoHi ind ttrtvitiqu*uct* wd all laws, to kiwi* 
A] rtf life ***1 JeaEb ajid piuil and eriJ; to know tlw enJ 0 * all beinpj and to 

know tbe (kurunkm ni (ill dduuooi- 
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One will enter the Gate of Non duality 
And attain the truth uf the One Vehicle, 

The Law-Body is the wonder of wonders* 

And the Wisdom of the Diamond is the Heaven of Heavens. 

Still and always quiet, unlimited in function and response. 

It functions but is always empty, it is empty but always functions. 

It functions but is not existent; it is True Emptiness. 

Being Emptiness it is not nonexistence; it is all the wonderful things 
and beings. 

Wonderful Being is the same as great Perfect Wisdom. 

The True Emptiness is pure and tranquil Nirvana 
Perfection of Wisdom is the cause of Nirvana. 

Nirvana is the result of Perfect Wisdom. 

Perfect Wisdom stsdf h not penetrated, but it can penetrate Nirvana, 
Nirvana is non created but can create Perfect Wisdom, 

Nirvana and Perfect Wisdom have different n;itn« but the same real¬ 
ity, 

The names were mined in accordance with certain meanings but the Law 
has no specific character* 

As Nirvana can create Perfect Wisdom, it is called the True Dharma- 
Body of the Buddha, 

Perfect Wisdom can penetrate Nirvana; it is therefore called the knowl¬ 
edge and insight of the Thus-Come Gnc, 

By knowledge is meant knowing the emptiness and iranquiliiiy nf the 
Mind. 

Insight means realizing that [ones original] nature is not created. 
Knowledge and insight are clear and distinct* hue they are neither the 
same nor different. 

Hence it is possible that activity and tranquillity are always wonderful, 
and principles and facts are both "thus 1 * {in the croc statej. 

Being “thus" they can prevail everywhere. 

Id their extensive operation principle and fact are harmonized without 
obstacle. 

That the six organs [the five senses and the mind] are tree from defile- 
ment is due to the effect of calmness and wisdom. 

That the six consciousnesses do not arise is due id the power pi True 
Thusncsi, 
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If the Mind is in its true suite, the sense-objects of consciousness will 
fade out. 

And us the sense-objects of conscious ness disappear, the mind becomes 
the void. 

When the mind and the sense-object* are both no more. 

Substance and function wili no longer be different. 

The nature of True Thus ness is pure. 

The power of wisdom is infinite. 

It js like moonlight reflected in a thousand waves; it can see, hear, under¬ 
stand, and know. 

It can do all these and yet is always empty and tranquil. 

Iking empty means having no apjwarance. 

Iking tranquil means not having been created. 

One will then not be bound by good and evil, or be seized by quietness 
or disturbance. 

One will not he wearied by life and death or rejoice in Nirvana. 

What is nonbeing is not considered as nonbeing. 

What is being is not considered as being. 

Whether he walks, stands, sits, or lies down, his mind is not disturbed. 

At all limes he is empty and possesses nothing. 

The teachings of Past. Present, and Future Buddhas arc like this and 
are transmitted through the com passionate Bod hi salivas. After the Nir¬ 
vana of the World-Honored-One, twenty-eight patriarchs of the West 
transmuted the doctrine of "’mind without attachment and preached the 
knowledge and insight of the Thus-Coroe-Onc until Bodhidharmu, who 
was the first Jin the line of transmission] in this land. This transmission 
has gone through generations and up to this day ha* not been terminated. 
What is transmitted is an esoteric doctrine and it is essential that a proper 
person be found. It is like the pearls of kings, not to be given away fool¬ 
ishly. Only when one possesses the ornaments of blessed virtues and wis- 
dom, and his understanding and conduct are in accord, can he be insti¬ 
tuted [as the Patriarch], 

The tobe is the testimony of the Law and the Law is the doctrine [repre¬ 
sented by [ die robe. 

There is only die transmission through the robe and the Law; there is 
no other way. 
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Intci ns By p the transmission is through the spiritual seal [the intuitive 
mind independent of the spoken or written word] which "seals" or 
assures the original mind. 

Externally, the transmit ton is through the monk’s robe, which is to sym¬ 
bolize the goal of the school. 

Without the robe the Law cannot be transmitted. 

Without the Law the robe cannot be received. 

The robe is the testimony of (the authority of] she Law. 

Tht Law is rhai which is not created. 

Not being created means not having any illusion or delusion, 

Ihn possessing the mind o£ Emptiness and tranquillity. 

Knowing Emptiness and tranquillity, one can understand the Dharmu- 
Body- 

Knowing the Dharma-Body, one achieves real emanriparioa. 

1 . HSU AN 

A Sermon 

This sermon by Lhsuan ( r-SGy), Ch'an Master Hm-chao o l the Un-chi school, 
is contained in his Retarded Say trigs. [1 u njse of the most famous sermum at 
the Meditation school- No where else is the doctrine of seeing aim's own nature 
lunre forcefully expressed. 

[From Lrr.-c/u Hiu<huo eh*an-shth yu-iu, in Tauhi* datzo^yti. XLVIJ. 
*9/J 

The important thing in the study uf Buddhism is to achieve a true under- 
standing. If true understanding is achieved, one will not be defiled by life 
and death and wherever he may be he will lx free. It is nnt necessary to 
achieve anything of particular excellence, but this will come by itself. 

Followers of the Path, from days ot yore, worthy masters had their 
ways oi helping people, .As in my way, it is intended merely to help 
pcitpk From being deceived. If you need in use it, do so and don't hesitate 
any more. 

Why arc students today not successful? What es the trouble? The 
trouble lies in their lack uf sclf-ctptifidcncc* If you do not have enough sclf- 
cctnfidcnce, you will busily submit yum self tr. all kinds of external condi¬ 
tions and their transformations, and be enslaved and turned artiund by 
them and lose your freedom. Bui if you can stop die mind that 
| those external conditions] in every ifiSLim uf thought, you will then lx 
no different frriju lhe old master*. 
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Do you wish to know' the old masters? They are none other than 
vou who stand before tnc listening to my sermon. You students lack 
sdt-confidence and therefore seek outside yourselves. Even if what you 
have found is all literary excellence, you will not get the real ideas of the 
old masters. 

M,,ke no mistake! If you miss it in this life, you will have to go through 
the three worlds [the world of sensuous desire, tile world of tomy and 
the formless world of pure spirit] fitif many, many long periods. If you 
arc carried awav by the external world to which you have thrown your¬ 
selves, you will be reborn in the womb of an ass or a cow. 

Followers of the Path, my views arc no different from those of 
Shaky am uni [the Buddha). They art being applied in many ways; what 
is warning in them' The light emanating from our six senses is never 
interrupted or stopped. If you realize this, you will enjoy peace through' 
oul life. 

Reverend Sirs, there is no peace in the three worlds, which are like a 
house on fire. They are not places for you to dwell in for long. The devil 
of impermanence may visit any of us at any time without regard to rank 
or age. If you do not want to be different from the old masters, don t 
seek outside yourself. The light of purity which shines out of every 
thought of yours is the Dharma-Body within you. The light of nondis¬ 
crimination that shines oui of every thought of yours is the Body of Bliss 
within you. The light of non differentiation that shines out u£ every thought 
of yours is tile Transformation-Body within you. These Three Bodies 
are you who are now listening to my talk on the Law, It is only by not 
seeking or pursuing outside that this can have its effect. 

According lu scholars of the scriptures, these Three Bodies are t a tie 
taken as the Ultimate Principle. But my view is different. They are but 
names and words and they all depend on something. As the ancients said, 
the hody is dependent on its meaning and the ground is described in terms 
of its substance. It is clear that the body of Dharma-Nature and its 
ground are but reflections of light. Reverend Sirs, know and get hold of 
this person who handles tbit light, for he is the original source of all the 
Buddhas and the final abode of truth-seekers everywhere. Your bodily 
make-up of the four elements [of earth, water, air, and fire] does not un¬ 
derstand how to talk or listen. Nor docs the liver, the stomach, the kid¬ 
neys, or the bladder. Nor does vacuity of space. Then who understands 
how in talk or listen 3 It is the single light which is formless hut very dear 
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before your eyes. It is this that understands herw to talk and listen. If you 
realize this, you will be no different (rum the old masters. Bm don't Lei 
this realization lie interrupted at any time. You will find it everywhere. It 
\i only because wrong imagination is produced, insight is obstructed* 
thoughts are changed, and essence becomes different that we transmigrate 
in the three worlds and suffer all kinds of pain. As I view it, you all have 
a profound realization of this and none will fail to be emancipated. 

Followers of the Path, the Mind has no form and penetrates the 
ten directions In the eye it secs, in the ear it hears, in the nose it smells, 
in the mouth it speaks, in the hand It grasps, and in the leg it runs. 
Originally it is hut dear intelligence which divides itself into six nat¬ 
ural functions. Let the mind be free from all externa! searching. You will 
lie emancipated wherever you are. 

Why do ! say so? What k the idea? U is only because Followers of the 
Path ran not cm off the thought -tf seeking outside that old masters play 
tneks on you. 

Followers, of [be Path, if you view things as I do, you will be able 
lo sit on and break the beads of the Bliss- and Transforms so it-Buddhas. 
The bodhisaltvas who have successfully gone through the ten stages 
J toward Buddha hood I will look like hirelings. Those who have at¬ 
tained the stage of full enlightenment will he like prisoners, Arhanis 
[saints in the Hmay^mi] and pratycka-huddhas [who have attained en¬ 
lightenment through self-exertion) will be like outhouses. And Perfect 
Wisdom and Nirvana will] be like a stake to which donkeys are fastened. 
Why sop k Is only because follower* of the Path do not understand that 
all perhids of time are empty that there are such hindrances. This is not 
the case with the one who has truly attained the Path. He follows all 
condition* and works out alt past karmas. He freely wear* any garment. 
He walks wherever he wants to walk and sits wherever he wants lo sit. 
He does nos for a single instant think of seeking Buddhahncxh Why 
so? An ancient saying says: |l lE one seeks after Buddhahood^ the Buddha 
will become the cause of transmigration ." 1 

Reverend Sirs, time is precious. Don't make the mistake of folk wing 
others in desperately studying meditation or the Path, learning words or 
phrases, seeking after the Buddha or patriarchs or good friends. Follow ^ 
ers of the Path, you have only one father and one mother* What else 
do you want? Look into yourselves. An suclciis sage said that Yajriii- 
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datta thought he had lost hU head [and sought after it], but when his 
seeking mind was stopped he realized that he had never lost St. 

Reverend Sirs* be yourselves and don't pretend anything. There are 
some old bald-headed fools who cannot tell good from bad and therefore 
see all kinds of spirits and ghosts, point to the east or lo the west* and 
prefer rain Of shine. People like this are sure some day to pay up their 
debts and swallow burning iron-balls before Old Yama [Lord of Hades]. 
Sons and daughters of good families become possessed of such foot- 
spirits and gu astray. Poor blind fellows! The day will tome when they 
will have 10 pay up their board. 

PEN'CHI 

Questions and Answers 

These examples are drawn from the Rtfordcd Saytngf of CA an Afurttr Fm-ehi 
(H,|n-9oi) of T/athiAan* As explained an the introduction to this section, the 
quest ion -and-ans wer or 'public case" (t<wn j method is intended to tree the 
mind from the strait-jacket of in id lection by jotting it into an instantaneous 
intuition of truth Some answers ate obvious, such as the Buddha mind being 
everywhere, filling ihe valleys and stream* (No. ai). Others require *nme re- 
flection, but it is not difficult tor an alert mind to gather that “music from 
dried wood" [No. it?) suggests that there is life in death* and that life and 
death arc identical, Still others are meant to shake up the mind- For the 
teacher to call his pupil Teacher |uT ( No, a) imiil be shocking. So awakened, 
the disciple who had appealed for help in his poverty should realize that 
poverty is virtue and that being worthy enough to be called a teacher, he is 
in many respects no rich that he is unaware of it, as the dnnker does nor even 
realize that bis lips arc wet. Other answers are similar to the "Ughining ' tech¬ 
nique of the Un-chi sect, such as “Kill, kill!" (No. --)■ But most of them are 
so enigmatic as to force the questioner to abandon Nil usual thought processes* 
These selections follow the original onler* but the numbers have been added. 

I From Ts‘$Q-ihan Pcn^rhi fd #if sAjA yiiiu, in Tanka dm£d\yn r XLVU, 

557 ~ 39 ] 

i, Yfltvmen asked: "If a person who is difficult to change should come 
to you, would you receive him?" 

The Master answered: 'TVao-shan has no such leisure,” 

a, Monk Cbmg-jui asked: “I atn lonely and poor. Pleas* help me, 
Master." 

'Teacher Jut, please come near" 
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As Jui went near, the Master said: "Someone drank three cups of wine 
brewed by the House of Pai in Ch'iimi^hqu, and still said that his lips 
were not wet/ 1 

j, Cbing-ch'ing asked: “What is the Principle of Pure Vacuity like, 
since after ail it has no body?"' 

The Master said: "The Principle is originally Site that. Where did 
facts [the external world, body] arise?' 1 

Ching-clTmg said: ^Principle is the same as facts and facts are the same 
as Principle/* 

The Master said: "It is all righi to insult TsV_»-sh*n himself but whaE 
are you going 10 do with ntl the divine eyes |dm is, how can you cheat 
aU wise men]?" 

4. A monk said: “Your disciple is sick all over. Please cure me/ 

The Master said: "I shall not cure you/* 

The monk said: “Why don't you cure mc? H 

The Master said: ^So that you neither live nor die/ 1 

5. A monk asked: "Aren't monks persons of great compassion?” 

The Master wd: “Yes/ 1 

The monk said: "Suppose ihc six bandits fsensuous desiresJ come at 
them. What should they do?* 

The Master answered:; "Also he compassionate-” 

The monk asked: "How b one to t>e compasskbtiafcer" 

The Master said: "Wipe ihcm out with one sweep of the sword * 

The monk asked: "What ihenr" 

The Master said: "Then they will lie harmonized/ 1 

6. A monk asked: “Masur, arc the eye ind the eyebrow acquainted 
with each other?” 

The Master answered: "Not acquainted 
The monk asked: “Why not acquainted?” 

The Master said: "They arc in the same place/' 

The monk said: "Why arc they not separated?” 

The Master said: "The eyebrow is not the eye and the eye is not the 
eyebrow/* 

The monk said: “What n the eye? pl 
The Maser answered: “To the point!" 

The monk asked: “What Is ihe eyebrow 
The Master said: “1 have my doubts/ 1 
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The monk asked: H Whv do you doubt?" 

The Master said: HI Jf 1 don T t doubt, ii would mean to the points 

7. A monk asked: “What kind of people are those who avoid ihe 
company of all dharmas?" 

The Master said: "There are so many people in the city of Hung^hou* 
Where would you uy they have gone?" 

8. A monk asked: “in admitting phenomenon* what Es true?’ 1 

The Master said: “Phenomenon is truth and truth is phenomenon* 

The monk asked: "How is that revealed? 1 * 

The Master lifted the tea tray. 

ij, A monk asked: “How is illusion true?” 

The Master answered: "Ulusson is originally true. 1 * 

The monk asked: "How is illusion manifested?" 

The Master answered: "Illusion is manifestation and minifestaiinti is 
illusion.’ 1 

ro* Question: "Whm kind of people are those who are always present?’ 1 

The Master said: “It happens that Tsaa-shan has gone out for a white.” 

Question: “Wh.it kind of people are those who are always absent?" 

The Master said: “Difficult to find such " 

ii. A monk asked: "What did Patriarch Lu indicate by facing the 
cliff?" 

The Master covered his ear* with his ]unJs T 

ii, A monk asked: "An ancient wi« man said* "There has never licctt 
a person who. having fallen to the ground, does not rise from the ground/ 
What is falling 

The Master said: "The fact is recognized/' 

The monk said: “What is rising?" 

The Master said: “Rising/ 1 

13. Question: “In the teachings we have received, it is said. The great 
*cj di^es nor harbor a corpse/ What is the great sea?’ 1 

The Master said: “It embrace* ah things." 

The monk asked: “Why not harbor j corpse?* 1 

The Master said: ^Hc whose breath has stopped clings to nothing/' 

The Master continued: 'Things are not rts accomplishments, and the 
breathless has its own character." 

The monk asked: “With regard m progress toward the highest Utith, 
is there anything else?" 
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The Master said: "It is all right to say yes or no, but what arc you going 
to do with the Dragon King who holds the sword?* 

14, A monk asked: "How can silence be expressed?** 

The Master answered: “l will not express it here,” 

The monk said: "Where wj|[ you express it?” 

The Master said; * fc Last night at midnighi I lost three pennies by my 
bed" 

15, The Master asked the monk: "What arc you doing?" 

The monk answered: "Sweeping the floor. 11 

The Master said; "In front of the Buddha figure or behind it?* 

The monk answered: "Both at the same lime." 

The Master said: 4 *Glve your sandals to TsVio-thau/* 

16* A monk asked: "What kind of companions in the Path should one 
associate with so that one may always learn from what one has nm 
learned ?” 

The Master said: "Sleep in the same bed/* 

The monk said: "This is suit what the monks have learned. How eau 
one always learn from what erne has not learned? 1 * 

The Muter said: "Different from trees and rocks/ 1 

The monk asked; "Which is fim and which h afterward?" 

The Master said: "Not seang the Path, one can always learn from 
whac one has not learned." 

\?* A monk asked: "Who is the one who holds the iword in the state?* 1 
The Master said: "T» ap-ahan/' 

Hie monk said: "Whom do you intend to killr" 

The Master said: "I dial! kill all™ 

The monk said: "Suppose you suddenly mex-i your parents. What will 

you ibr 

The Master said: "Why discriminate?" 

The monk said: "Bur there is yourself F 

The Master said: "Who can do adything about me? M 

The monk said: "Why not kill yourself?" 

The Master said: "No place to stare/* 

ifi. A monk asked: "What kind u£ people are always sinking into the 
sea of life and death?" 

The Master answered: "The second month/* 

The monk sard: "Don't they try to free themselves?" 
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The Master said: ^Yet, they do but there is no way out/' 

The monk said: "If they are free, what kind of people will accept 
theta?” 

The Master said;'‘Prisoners" 

ig H A monk raised .1 case | ^dern ], saying: ‘‘Yo-shan asked me how nld I 
was. I said seventy-two. Yo-shan asked, is it seventy-two? 1 When I said 
-ye*/ he struck me. What is the meaning of rhair"* 

The Master said; 41 The firsE arrow 11 bad enough. The second one will 
penetrate even deeper.” 

The monk asked: 'How can the beating be avoided?” 

The Master said: "When the imperial edict is in force* all the feudal 
lords yield the way;* 

30. A monk asked Hsiang-yett: ls Whai is the Path?' 1 

Hikng-yen answered: "There is music from Jibe wind Mowing at] the 
dried wood * 

Tile monk asked: ri Who are those in the Path?" 

Hsiang-yen answered; "There is an eyc-pupi! in the skull." 

The monk did not understand and went to ask Sfaih-shumg what is 
meant by music from the dried wood. Shih-shuang said: “There is still 
joy there.* 

The monk said; “What about the eye-pupil in the skull?” 

Shth-shuang said: "There is still consciousness there/ 1 

The monk did not understand either. He presented the case to the 
Master, whit said: “Shih-shuang is a Shravaka [who attains cnlighieru 
menu on hearing the teachings of the Buddha J and therefore takes such a 
view/*Thereupon lie showed the monk the following verse: 

When 1 here is music from dried wood, the Path is truly seen, 

Tlic skull has no consciousness; the eye begins to be clear. 

When joy and consciousness {seem to be] at an end* they are not so, 

Who discriminate* what is clear amidst what is turbid? 

Thereupon the monk again asked the Master: "What does it mean by 
music from the dried wood? M 

The Master said: “Life is not cut off ” 

Question. “What does it mean hy an eyc-pupil in the skull?” 

The Master answered: “It is nut dried up/' 

Question: "I* there anything mure? 1 ' 
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The Master said: "Throughout the world not a single person has not 
beards 

Question: "From what poem is There is music from the dried wood 1 ?* 1 
The Master said: lk l don't know what poem." All of those who heard 
him were disappointed. 

ai. Question; “What is the basic meaning of the Law of the Buddha?" 
The Master said: Tilling nil streams and valleys," 
z 2. Question: “Whenever there is any question, one's ms rid is confused. 
What is the matter?" 

The Master sud: "Kill, kiliP 
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Sui dynasty* 

Discovery of block printing, 

Ckin-ihih degree established. 

Extensive canaJ system completed. 

Costly campaign* against Koguryo. 

Second Sui emperor muidered by dissatisfied soldiers and 
officials; Tang dynasty founded* 

Tang dynasty. 

Reign of Emperor TYu-tsung. 

Civil service examinations further developed; system of Lind 
nationalization and apportionment according to family site 
adopted. 

Reign of Empress Wu. 

An Lu^shan rebel linn. 

Adoption of TwicC'ATesr Tax of Vang Yen (737-781). 

Han Yil's Memorial on the Bone of Buddha. 

Memorial on Grain Harmonization by Po Chu-i (771-846). 

Hjii Yu (786-814). 

Official repression ol Buddhism. 

Sack of ChYtflg-aft bt Huang Ch ao. 

Period of Disunion after collapse of Tang. 

First priming of nine classic* btgtim 
Sung dynasty. 

Period of Conhicbn revival: Fan Chung-yefu Hu Yuan, Ou-yang 
Hiiu, Su Hiun P Shao Yung, Chou Tun-yi, Ssu ma Kuang. 
Chang Tsai, Wan^ An-shih, Ch'eng Hao, Cheng Yt, Su Shih, 
Conferring o: title Holy Duke on descendants of Contucius 
begun, 

Wang Am-shih prime minister. 

Ssu-ma Kuang prime minister. 

Cheng ChYau { rm8-s i66)* compiler of T M ung chib, 

Chu Hsi (1 rjo-uod). 

Mongol's destruction of Hsi-hsia. Death of Chingis Khan. 

Yuan fMongol] dynasty. 

Adaption by Mongol government at civil service examination 1 
based on Coniiathn classics. 
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Ming dynasty. 

Chu Hsi's commentaries on the clinics and other Nco-Con- 
furian writings published under authority of the Yungdo em¬ 
peror. 

End of naval expeditions through the southern seas* 

Portuguese emha^y to Peking, 

Wang Yang-mbg (1472^1529). 

Matten Ricci at Macao. 

7 'ung-tin Academy established, Ku Hsicti-dieng (1550-1612)! 
principal founder, 

Ch^ing dynasty. 

K’ang-bd Feign. 

A f*kn for ihe Prints by Ming philosopher and historian, 
Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-M95). 

Kti Yen-wii (1613-1682), leading scholar identified with School 
of Han teaming. 

Wang Fu-ehih (1619-1692)* Ming loyalist and anti-Maiidiu 
writer. 

Ch'ien4ung reign, Imperial Manuscript Library assembled. 

Tai Chen (1724-1777), philosopher and da^idst. 

TYui Shu (1740-1816), critical historian. 

Juan Yuan (1764-1849 ) % bibliophile and patron of scholarship. 


CHAPTER XVIIl 



PRECURSORS OF 

THE C0NFUC1AN REVIVAL 


If today Chintz civilization seems almost synonymous with Confudara 
culture, we need to be reminded of the long centuries in which China 
by under the spell of Buddhism and Taoism. For nearly tight centuries, 
from the fall of the Han { a.d, iao) to the rise of the Sung (960)1 Chinese 
culture was so closely identified with Buddhism that less civilized neigh' 
bors like the Japanese and Koreans embraced the one with the other, 
and thought of great T.ing China, the cynosure of the civilized world, 
as perhaps more of a “Buddha-land’ than the u hnd of Confucius. 1 he 
famed centers of teaming to which pilgrims came from afar were the 
great Buddhist temples, where some of the best Chinese minds were en¬ 
gaged in teaching and developing dew schools of Buddhist philosophy. 
The great works of art and architecture, w hich Impressed these same visa- 
tnrs with the splendor of China, were most often monuments to the 
Buddha, Until the close of this period not even utle first-rate mind ap- 
jscared among the Ccmfucianisis who could dispute the pre-eminence of 
the Buddhist philosophers or slow the progress of the Taoist church, of- 
finally supported by the T\img imperial house. 

Indeed it m;jy Ik: said that during this period while there were Con- 
furian scholars, there were virtually no Confucianism; that is* persons 
who adhered to the teaching! of Confucius as a distinct creed which 
set them apart from others. The sense of orthodoxy came much later 
and only to the educated few. Most people fallowed Confucius in the 
home or in the olfice h but ihiv did not prevent them, high or low, from 
turning to Buddhism of Taoism in saiisfacriun of their spiritual or aes¬ 
thetic needs. 

Still it is significant that, if Confucianism could not contend with 
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its rivals in the religious sphere, neither were they able to displace k 
in the social or political sphere. Though in ail attenuated and run very 
dynamic form, Confucianism remained the accepted political philosophy 
in addition to serving as a rather general code of ethics* The family sys¬ 
tem and the imperial bureaucracy kept Confurian teachings alive dur¬ 
ing these times, until their validity and relevance to a wider sphere of 
thought could be reasserted by more vigorous minds. 

The chief means hy which these teachings were perpetuated was the 
civil service examination system. Under the T'ang dynasty this svsiem 
became more highly organized and efficiently administered than ever 
before, and the basic subjects were siiJI the Confutian classics. (Because 
the imperial house claimed descent from Lao Tzu„ there was also one 
type of examination based on a knowledge of Taoist texts.) Buddhist* 
might from time to time win a monarch's favor, eliciting contributions 
to tdtgious establishments or securing his pimkipjtirm in their special 
rites* Individual monks, too, might occasionally rise high in the gov¬ 
ernment ranks. Still, Buddhism itself, both os o philosophy and a rdh 
gion, sought to transcend politics and offered nothing in the way of 
either a political program or a set of bask principles which might h;ive 
been incorporated into the examination system. Therefore the vast major 
ity of those whose education conformed to the requirements of the civil 
service system, die great avenue to worldly in China, submitted 

in a curriculum in which she position id’ she Cajifudun Classics remained 
unchallenged. To man) this study of the Classics served only as a method 
for achieving a degree of mastery over the language. To others it pro 
vided also a treasury of historical lore and prudential maxims which 
might be drawn upon in the business of government. 

The nature of Confucian srhtdarship m the 'Tang dynasty reflected 
the function it served to ihc bureaucracy. Carrying on in the manner of 
die Han classicists, fc-irned men devoted themselves to the kind of textual 
annotation anti exegesis which would provide more definitive editions 
of the Omfucian cation used in the examinations, From the scholarly 
point of view this work was important, and yet we find Ln it evidence 
only of painstaking study and not of creative thought, lit the actual con¬ 
duct of Slate affairs, however, we may set quite readily how Crmfuriarv 
ism continued to influence thinking on (he vital political and economic 
issuer of the day. The vast problems with which the Han had had to 
wrestle confronted the Tang as well, and die latter showed itself capable 
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of strong action on a grand scale. Ac the inception of the dynasty, for 
instance, it embarked on 3 program of land nationalization and redis- 
mhuiitm, upon which was based the whole system of taxation and mili¬ 
tary organization, the two most vital operations nf the state. So impress 
iivc was this system that both the Japanese and Koreans copied it almost 
to the last detail. 

Taking into account, then, the continuing significance of such measures 
in the development of Chinese society, we pause before taking up [he 
Confudan intellectual revival srsdf to consider one such example of 
political reform Id the Tang d and the issues it involved as seen from 
three different points of view. 


A DEBATE ON TAXES IN THE T'ANG 

By the middle of the T ang dynasty (618-906) the system of equalized 
landholding adopted by its founder had seriously deteriorated. The vir¬ 
tual abolition of private property and resale of land proved impossible 
in enforce, and over the years concentration of land ownership, though 
not legally sanctioned, steadily increased. As a direct result the tax sys¬ 
tem, which had oven predicated upon the old scheme of Lind tenure, 
became more difEcuJt to administer, more susceptible of evasion, and 
therefore [css productive of revenue for the slate. Finally in 7^ a new 
method of taxation wa* adopted on the recommendation of the nates- 
man \ang Yen (727-781). 

liesides greatly simplifying tax collection. Vangs Twice A-Year Tax 
introduced far the hr a lime the systematic budgeting of government 
incr-me and expendsLures. After estimating the expenses of local anti 
central governments* each region was assessed its quota of the needed 
funds, prorated according to local conditions. This also meant adopting 
money for the first time as the basis for levying taxes. All other farms 
nf taxation welt aiiohshcd, and this ah me collected in two install nut us 
during ihc early summer and i.uc fall. 

Despite the success of his reform program and the fact that his Twicc- 
A-Vear Tax wsieni was to endure Lor centuries, Yang Yen suffered .1 sud¬ 
den reversal of hiv fun ones and, in a manner characteristic of the in- 
sceuruv of high office in China* was banished the following year and 
forced to commit suicide. 
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YANG YEN 

Memorial Proposing the Tmcc-A^Ytar Tax 

The following is an exccrpi from the New History of the Tang Dy nutty, 
describing the conditions Yang sought Co remedy and the solution propped. 

[From Hsw Tung fhu m 145:133-142] 

When the dynastic laws were first formulated, there was die land tax, 
the labor tax on able-bodied men, and the cloth tax on households. In 
the tCai-yuan period [713-741 ] there w a& peace and prosperity, and the 
tax registers were nor kept up. Enforcement of the law was tax; people 
migrated or died* and landed property changed hands [in violation of 
the ban on sale of land], The poor rose and the rich fell. Nothing wa* 
the same as before. The Board of Revenue year after year presented out^of- 
date figures [on the taxable population] to the court. 

[According to the regulations h those who were sent to guard the 
frontiers were exermpird from the land tax and the labor lax for six 
years, after which they returned from service* Yet as Emperor Hsuan- 
isung was engaged in many campaigns against the barbarians, most of 
those sent to the fro otters died. The frcjjitiizr carter a Is* however* concealed 
the facts and did not repirt their deaths. Thus sheir names were never 
removed from the tax registers. When Wang Kung held the post of 
Commissioner of Fiscal Census in the THcn-pao period (742-753] hf 
strove to increase revenue, Since these names appeared on the registers 
and ycl die adults were missing, he concluded dial ihry had concealed 
themselves 10 avoid paying taxes. Thereupon he examined the old reg¬ 
isters, made allowance for tlie exemption [of six years] to which they 
were entitled* and then demanded that the households of these men pay 
the bnd and labor iaxe* which they would have owed the government 
over the previous thirty years. The people were distressed and had do 
place to appeal. Thus the Tax system had deteriorated badly. 

After the Chih-te period [756—762 j, there were wars .ill over the em¬ 
pire. Famine and epidemics ensued All kinds of labor services had to 
he performed, The population declined and some areas were deserted. 
The expenses of the state and its armies were drawn from the Commis¬ 
sioner of Funds (Th^AiA s/uh) and the Fiscal Intendanw (Oimn-y&n 
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shik)\ ihe local army commanders were supplied by the Regional Com¬ 
mandants {ChUk-lu sh'tk) and the Militia Commandants (Tw t'uanJien 
shih ). Thus* there were four offices collecting taxes* and they had no 
control over etch other* *n that the system was greatly disrupted. The 
court had no check on the various commissioners* and the latter had no 
check on the local pcriectures. The special tnbutc from all parts of the 
empire went into the inner treasury of the imperial palace [rather than 
the srate treasury]. Powerful ministers and crafty officials took advantage 
of this and engaged in corrupt practices. The public was given to think 
that these were gifts 10 he presented to the emperort the officials them¬ 
selves thought of the tribute as *o much personal loot. Often it ran into 
the tens of thousands. In Honan* Shantung* Chicivmn and Hsiangnchm* 
where hrge forces were stationed* she military officer? all took care of 
themselves handsomely. Very Little of the taxes which should have gone 
to the emperor was actually presented. Altogether there were several 
hundred kinds of taxation: those which had been formally abolished 
were never dropped, and those which duplicated other* were never elsm- 
mated. Old and new taxes piled up, atid there seemed to be no limit 
to them. The people drained the last drop of their blood arid marrow* 
they sold their i->ved ones. Month .liter month they were engaged in 
the “ten-days" of forced labor on state transport without a rest. Petty 
officials added to the: burden* living at the people's expense. Rich peo¬ 
ple with many able-bodied adults m their families sought to obtain ex¬ 
emption from labor services by having them become cifHcmb* students, 
Buddhist monks, and Taoist priests, The poor had nothing they could 
get into | to obtain such an exemption j. and continued to be registered 
as jlde-bodLcd adults liable to labor service. The upper class had their 
taxes forgiven, while the lower class liar! rheir taxes increased There¬ 
upon 1 he empire was ruined and sit distress, and the people wandered 
around Like vagrants. Less than four or five out of a hundred lived in 
their own villages and stayed on their own land* 

Yang Yen was concerned over these evils, and petitioned the throne 
to establish the Twice-A-Ycar Tax in order to unify the tax system. 

‘The way to handle all government expenses arid us collect ion* is 
first to calculate the amount needed and then to allocate the tux among 
the people. Thus the income of the state would t>c governed according 
to its expenses. All households would be registered in the places of their 
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mutual residence, without regard to whether they arc native households 
or otsimative* All persons should lx: graded according to their wealth, 
without regard to whether they arc full y ad til I or only half-.iduh. "I hose 
who do 1101 hive a permanent residence and do business as traveling mer¬ 
chants should he taxed in whatever prefecture or subprcfeenire they are 
located at the rate of one ihii tidh [of their capital holdings | T It is esti¬ 
mated that die amount taken from them will he the same as that paid 
by those having fixed domicile, so that they could nut expect to gain 
from chance avoidance of the tax. The tax paid by residents should he 
collected twice a year, during the summer and autumn. All practice S 
which cause annoyance to the people should be corrected. The separate 
laud and labor tax. and all miscellaneous labor services should lie ahol- 
Ubed; and ycl the count of the ablc-hodicd adults should still be kept* 
The tax on land acreage should be based upon the amount of land culti¬ 
vated in the fourteenth year of Tali [779], and the tax should be collected 
equally. The summer tax should be collected no later than die sixth 
month, .ind ihc autumn tax no later than the eleventh month. At the 
end of the year, local officials should be promo led or demoted according 
to rhe increase or decrease in the number of households and tax receipts. 
Everything should be under the com ml of the President of the Board 
of Revenue and the Commissioner of Funds." 

The emperor approved of this policy and officials in the capital and 
[he various provinces were informed of is. There were some who ques¬ 
tioned and opposed the measure* considering that the old system of Lind 
ami labor taxes had been in operation for several hundred years. and 
that a change should nor \xi m2de precipitously. The emperor did run 
Itsten to them, however, and eventually the empire enjoyed the benefits 
of the measure. 

LU CHIH 

Aguinst tkc Tmct-A-Ytar Tax 

Lu Chih (754-805), a close adviser to the Emperor Te-tsutig at the end of the 
eighth century, possessed rare qualifkahrm* as a tchdar-offichd, being admired 
fur both his moral integrity and literary giUj. Eventually he suffered bankh- 

1 Accordin.c Hi ibte earlier M cm** feprttrj.ljr»n. permm .accvl ilirttn * mat 

H VtfC d_iu itooi at "bail uJulC (cAimf), 1 ni.L ihoK EWdiD^nc w older weit *.'3 j ■:fi a\ 
jlIu I* Alter 744, line 3 rj&tJ to eighteen ami rnjiciu-reh 

(Set thin T**t 
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menr for speaking out against a favorite of the emperor and was not recalled 
10 court until just before bis death, 

Politically at odds with Yang Yeti, the sponsor of the Twice-A-Year 7 'm p 
L u wrote a series 0/ three memorials on this subject which exemplify The 
essay style tor which be war noted. They may also he considered classic staic^ 
ments of the dominant conservative strain in Contucian political Lhmight as op¬ 
posed 10 the ttfpt of Confudan reformism which advocated strong action by 
ihe state ts solve erannmii: and fiscal crises. Characteristic of this conservative 
view are a concern for economy in government and simplicity of administration, 
as well as a resistance to sudden, drastic changes in time-tested practices. These 
attitudes are based on two fundamental principles of Confocian reaching: that 
governmental actions should be intended primarily to benefit the people, not 
simply the state: and shat they should be equitable to all in their applicaTion. 
Lu Chih finds himself, however, in ihe typical dilemma of the moderate con¬ 
servative in regard to drastic reforms already put into effect: to abolish them 
altogether would likewise involve great dislocation and contusion. Therefore 
he asks only to remedy ihe most flagrant defect* of ihe new system, ralher than 
demanding its outrighs repeat 

| From Lu Himm^unn s$tw* t KHCPTS etL, pp, yu-93 | 

According to the esuId 1 shed bw of [he dynasty, there were three kinds 
of taxes. The first was known as the land lax, the second, cloth contribu¬ 
tion, the third, labor service. This threefold t;ix system followed the ex¬ 
ample of former sages and took into consideration the advantages and 
disadvantage* of the lax measur'd of previous dynasties. It followed 
ancient traditions and embodied profound wisdom; it was just in dis¬ 
tribution and encouraged people 10 remain on the land; it was simple 
in general outline and universal in application. For by collecting rent 
on the land, exacting doth from die household and requiring 1 Libor from 
the individual, ihe tax was made uniform throughout the empire and 
it became impossible for people 10 evade their share of the tax burden 
by moving to another pari of the country. Thus, the people were re¬ 
lieved from the feeling of insecurity said the official* freed from the sense 
of bafflement which constantly changing lax expedients ire likely to give 
rise 10, A si a means of making life secure* it made for permanence of 
domicile without restrictive legislation; as a means of imposing labor 
service, il became possible 10 know the population without a vexatious 
census; as 4 mean* of government, it enabled the rulers 10 carry nut 
ilieir dudes without complex and exacting laws; as a mt.ins of taxation, 
it produced enough for those above [the government] without impoverish¬ 
ing those below [the people}. 
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The laws iniibted in the Three Dynasties have been, generally speak¬ 
ing, followed hy later rulers. Though there are slight differences and 
modifications in practice* the principles have remained the same. Hut 
as a result of I he barbarian uprisings in the Jatcr years □£ the Tien-pat? 
period 174 ^ 755 ]i utter confusion reigned incur land and untold suffer¬ 
ing came upon our people; the registers and administrative divisions 
became outmoded due to the shift in population and ihe tax laws vitiated 
because of 1 he ever-growing demands of the armies. At the beginning 
of the Chitn-chung period there was an attempt at reform. The govern¬ 
ment realized the necessity of rectifying ihe evils but the measures it 
introduced were not based upon sound principles. It realized the wisdom 
of simplification* hut the methods it adopted were not founded on real¬ 
ities. Thus 1 he new scheme allowed new lib to arise without completely 
eliminating the old and made a complete paralytic of a man who was 
before only lame. 

Now In undertaking the remedy of old evils* it is necessary ro find 
out their cause. If the times are at fault* St ts only necessary to bring 
order to the times; if the laws are at fade* it becomes necessary to com¬ 
pletely revise the laws. The Boof^ of Change* says: H, Onc must make 
sure that what one does is right if one wants to be free from regrets." 
Tn make changes without considering causes and consequences would 
only result in substituting one set of evils for another. One must, there¬ 
fore* compare the new with the oEd: and anticipate all possible objections 
and difficulties* And it goes without saying that no scheme should be 
put into effect before it has been worked uut in detail; it also goes with¬ 
out saying that nothing should be changed unless the advantages of 
the new fnr outweigh that of the old. Fur to introduce change without 
subjecting its premise to a searching analysis and without considering 
its possible consequences is bui to substitute a new evil for the old. 

As for the old Lis laws* they were tnsitmtcd by the sage ancestors [of 
the Tang dynasty j and had been found workable for a hundred years. 
It was only after ihe incidence of the return military campaigns and the 
extraordinary expenditures they incurred that the traditional tax taws 
became inadequate. This is a case of rhe limes being at Fault, not the 
laws. Now without trying first to bring order to the times that arc at 
fault* changes have been made in laws that are free from blame. The 
Traditional measures 0! doth con iri hut ion and labor service were swept 
aside and the new scheme of the Twice-A-Year Tax introducer!. Iking 
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faulty in conception and careless in detail, the new tax scheme has only 
exhausted the people and made iheir lot worse evtry day. 

If laws are made with the idea of benefiting the people, it is impossible 
not to win the support of the people; if they are made with the idea of 
hlling the treasury, it is impossible not to lose the people's support. When 
Your Majesty came in flic throne, you earnestly wished to bring about 
peace and good government, You issued 3 gracious proclamation, deeply 
deploring the existing evils. Concerned with the heavy burden of the 
multifarious taxes and exactions and grieved hy the suffering they had 
wrought upon the people, you sent nut commissioners to announce your 
bcnevnlenr intentions. 

To achieve this proper steps should have been taken to take away 
from those above in order to give to those below, to cut expenses in order 
to save wealth, to discourage extravagance and greed in order to reverse 
the trend toward corruption, to dimmaic unnecessary outlays in order 
to relieve the people of heavy exactiom. But instead, the provinces have 
been subjected to great hardship because u£ the irksome examination 
of the registers and tax mils necessary 10 determine the highest annual 
(4.x rate during die Ta-!i period [766-780], which the Twice-.Wear 
Tax must use as a base. Tins is in effect the adoption of an unconstitu¬ 
tional expedient as fixed law and the incorporation of oppressive exac¬ 
tions of doubtful origin as regular features of the tax scheme. This amounts 
to making the extraction of money from the people the primary objec¬ 
tive of govern me nii one can hardly say that it is consistent with concern 
for the people. 

To create a law without keeping the welfare of the people in mind 
—what is this if not a ease of faulty conception? 

Now surely wealth can only he produced hy the labor of men. Skill 
and industry lead to wealth and plenty; ineptitude arid laziness to want 
and deficiency. It is for this reason that the ancient sage-kings made the 
able-bodied male die tax unit when they instituted the tax system. They 
did not demand from a man more than his just portion; nor drd they 
let him escape with less. They did not increase a man’s taxes !>ccause 
lie worked hard at his crops, nor did they lighten them because he aban¬ 
doned hit tillage. Thus people were encouraged to sow as much as they 
could. They did not add to a man's tuxcfr httausc he lived in settled pro¬ 
ductivity, nor did they exempt a man from his cloth contribution be¬ 
cause he wandered about without an established home. Thus stability 
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achieved They did not exact more labor from $ man because of his 
industry nor did they accept less from a man because of his laziness. 
Thus diligence was encouraged. Only by such ways as these can the 
people be happy in their abode and wittingly contribute their best. Even 
the shiftless and Lazy are bound to mend their ways because of the good 
example of their fellows and the prevailing spirit of fairness and honesty. 
The Twke^VYear Tax works on a different principle. It is based 
upon property only and not on the able-bodied male. This means that 
the more property one has, the more one has to pay p and the less prop¬ 
erly, the less tax, The system entirely fails to take imo account the di- 
verse natures of various types of property. For [here are things which 
can Ik concealed on one's person or hidden away in strong boxes, things 
of great value though not exposed to curious eyes; there are ihiitgs heaped 
up on threshing floor! and stored away in bins, things of little value 
though generally regarded as evidence of wealth. There is property which 
can be circulated and made to grow, which may be small in amount 
but on which (merest can lie collc-tcd by the day. There is property in 
die form of dwellings and utensils which though high in cost bring noth¬ 
ing from one end of the year to ihc other. But under the Twice-A Year 
system, these diverse ty|^s of property are all converted into so many 
strings of money, ami it surprises no one that the system should work 
inequities and encourage evasion. For under ihi% system thote who range 
over the land and traffic in commerce are often able to e5CJ[?e their share 
of slie tax burden while those who devote themselves to the basic voca¬ 
tion [of agriculture | .md establish fixed homes are constantly harrosved 
by ever-increasing demands. This amounts in templing the people to 
circumvent the law and forcing them to shirk their iusl share of labor. 
It is inevitable that productivity should decline and morals deteriorate, 
depression come to the village and towns, and a decrease result in rite 
tax collection** 

Furthermore, in drawing up the scheme, no effort was made to achieve 
an equal distribution of the tax burden. The provinces and districts were 
merely ordered to levy the new taxes according to the old rale. It w>\% 
not realized that because of the Snug military campaigns conditions were 
far from being the same in the different localities. Not only was the 
nature of the demands made upon one plate different from that made 
upon another, but there was also great disparity in the ability of the ad- 
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nuxilftrator^ Thus rhe tax burden varies greatly fmrci pbee to plate, 
just a* opinions differ among die respective commissioners. 

In introducing new regulation*, existing inequities should have been 
recognized and changes made wherever necessary; hut instead, the officials 
were more interested in collecting as much in taxes as they could and 
were loath to eliminate anything. The actual resources and capacities 
of the various administrative districts were noi given any weight at all; 
the old rate wjs the only thing that mattered. Thus the new law had 
the effect of causing ever heavier migrations away from regions where 
the Mtc was high and toward the regions where the rate was low. Hie 
resuti was that in the former regions the burden became heavier because 
the quota had to he shored by fewer people [him l>c£ore h while in the 
lower legions the burden become even lighter because the quota cotsJd he 
distributed among more people. In this way the situation tends to be* 
come more and more inequitable. 

Again nrt policy directive was issued tor general guidance, Each of 
[he ten-odd commissioners was given authority w draw- up regulations 
for his own area. Consequently, the inevitable divergence both in the 
Ta\ rate and the method of collection. When the proposals were reported 
back to the court, there was no attempt to compare and reconcile them. 
Under rbr circumstances it js not difficult to imagine the inconsistencies 
that the system must email or the disadvantages that it must evidence 
when compared with the old. 

To create a law w tihour first considering all its possible ramifications 
and consequences—wh.n ss this if not a case of being careless in detail? 

Since die law was faulty in conception and careless in detail, i[ has 
caused great hanfchip* to a people already surely tried. They could 
hardly be expected in stand up under the crushing burden even if the 
law were administered with the inmost solicitude for their welfare, much 
less when die officials act as if they are trying to mute a confused mass 
of silk wTirsc confounded or to rip open again an util wound. 

Nest Lu L'hih lists specific ahum which have Enough great hardship to the 
people, One ul these it ihe inlkxihilitv of (he new system, which allows ot no 
u\ reduction or exemption to meet local emergencies. Another is ilui, despite 
the attempt to cum bine all tuxes into eIiis otic. additional levied have Isccfl 
superimposed on ihc Twice A-Year Tax. E'urther there U the loss niftcml by 
rhe jKople in having to exchange ihrir goods nr produce al low rates ol com- 
mutation for &h in the payment at taxes. Another hidden form ot taxation 
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is the special gifts from ea^h locality to [he emperor, which though nominally 
sent by oIEl bls h are actually paid let by the people. There is also the inequity 
resulting from sh'&U Irt population, nol re|>or[cd by local governors, which 
leave a reduced number ol taxpayers to meet [he fixed quotas. 

Before enu[iterating ihe reforms which he believe* necessary, Lu reasserts 
the basic principle* which should govern tax policy as they arc found j n the 
Confucian chmici: 

Duke Ai inquired of Yu Jo; "Ii is j year of dearth, am! we have not 
revenue enough for our needs; what is to he done?" "Why not simply 
lithe the land?” replied Yu Jo. “Why, with two-tenths," said the Duke, 
"J have still not enough, how could I manage with the one-tenth sys¬ 
tem ?” "if the people enjoy plenty." Wat the rejoinder, “with whom will 
the prince share want 3 But if the people are in want, with whom will 
the prince share plenty?" s 

Confucius said: “He who rules 3 state or a household is not concerned 
with poverty but with inequity, not with lack of number* but with want 
nf harmony”® For with equity, there would be no resentment; with 
thrift, there would be no poverty; with harmony, there would be tuo 
lack of numbers; with contentment, there would be no upheavals,* 

All ihcse are examples of regarding the people as the root .nui wealth 
as the branches. If the people are content, there would Itc 1 sufficiency 
of wealth; if the root is firmly established then the sraic would be .it 
peace. Now the people suffer not only want but dire poverty; the taxes 
are not only inequitable but many and various; presents not only con¬ 
tinue to come but there are numcmui additional demand*. 

This slate of affair? not only grieves the hear; but threatens the very 
safety of the state. What more urgent need for reform could there be 
than this ? 

Your Majesty is cautious in nature and has often warned igainst in¬ 
novations. Realizing this. 1 dare not seek the entire elimination of the 
evils and inequities; it would bring some degree of relief if the more 
superfluous and more flagrant measures were dune a wav with. 

The relief measures recommended by Lu Chih ate i } the elimination of unwise 
and unnecessary expense* and the reduction of excessive one*. More specifically 
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The surtax ot 30 percent mnsi be abolished and emergency levies lifted as soon 
as the emergency parses. This would bring relief to the extent of 10 or 30 per- 
cent, 1) No present* should be accepted from [he provinces aside from the 
traditional requirements. This would not only bring direct relief but also 
el Emanate many attending abiuc* addled on the people by unscrupulous of¬ 
ficial This would bring relief to the extent of toother 40 or 50 jwrrrenL 3) 
Con version of rax money units into doth should Inc made on the basis of the 
monthly overage price of the respective localities. Since ihc cloth is inspected by 
the receiving officials, they should be held responsible for any serious loss due 
to the poor quality of the doth H instead of making the people pay again. This 
would bring relief to iht extent of still another 30 or 30 percent. 

Lu Cbih then nutkes two positive proposals. The first is a more accurate (ft 
terminaiion of the number of houttholds in the various provinces, to be carried 
out by the provincial Twice A Year Tax officials in consultation with ihe 
ministry of revenue. The second k a dassificaiton of the prefectures into two 
categories after a cardtil consideration of their respective mourns and die 
drawing up of an appropriate in* schedule for each. Thus, without repealing 
the Twice-A-Ycar Tax law* it would be [icssthle to bring about a certain degree 
of fairness and justice in the distribution of the tax burden, and to make tax 
collection more effective and evasion less attractive. 

po chD^i 

Grain Harm#ttnation 

One of China s greatest poets, Po Chiii (773-846), Also had a long and dis¬ 
tinguished career as an official. In $08, while a censor at conn, he submitted 
[his memorial forthrightly criticizing the revenue-raking devices to which 
the g&vcmmcfti had reamed. Crain Haitnetiizaiion was a euphemism by 
which the Tang dynasty version of ihe cvsr-normaJ granary was known, Bp 
now a wrli-cstabiiihed tneihod oi stabilising agricultural prices, it had alio 
been made to serve the often incompatible purpose of raising revenue for the 
state. As a young man Po had endorsed [his system in one of his cxarrdoAUon 
essays. Now' he is bitterly dkiliusioned and calls for its abolition. Also he aits 
ihtt taxes once again be made payable in grain (in a poem written two years 
earlier, he hail already urged repeal of Yang Yen’* Tw ice A-Year Tax). 

| Adapted from Fcifel, Po Chu-i Ass Ceflaflir, pp. 328—33] 

I have heard that because of the good harvest this year, the authorities 
have asked fnr an imperial order to carry nut Grain Harmonization hi 
1 he metropolitan district and elsewhere* so that the cheap grain may be 
bought and die farmers may be benefited 1 As far as I can see, such pur- 
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chases only mean loss to the farmers and do not benefit them at all. Why 
is this so? 

Grain Harmonica don means that the government gives c?ui the money 
and the farmers give out their grain* They bargain together and make 
the exchange after mutual agreement [on the price j. in recent years 
Grain Harmomz^ition has not been handled in this way. The prefec¬ 
tures .md the districts were allowed in assess each household {accord¬ 
ing to the number of its members) for a certain amount of grain, m 
fix the terms and the date of delivery. If there was any delay* the puni¬ 
tive measures of imprisonment add flogging inflicted upon die offender* 
were even worse than those usually involved in the collection of use*. 
Though this was called Grain Harmonization, rn reality it hurt the farm¬ 
ers, Jf these new purchases arc earned oue in the manner [hat lus become 
customary, I say that ibr farmers will only suffer loss and gain nothing 
whatsoever. 

If the authorities established purchasing stations and offered 10 buy 
gram at a price slightly better than that which prevailed at the time, 
the people would certainly want to sell, since they are attracted h> profit. 
Originally this type of Transaction was called Grain Harmonization pre¬ 
cisely because it would benefit the farmers. If farmers can gam same 
profir, they will naturally want to come and sell. With this criterion one 
can judge whether they now expect profit or loss. If the emtoman abuses 
were now removed and the advantages of profit offered, we Would in 
truth have a form of Grain Harm<iniz.ition which would benefit rhe 
farmers. Which of these two modes of conducting Grain Harmoniza¬ 
tion is to be adopted is up to Your Majesty eu decide. If neither way h 
accept able. then commuuiinndn-kind would he the nexi best alternative. 
Commutaiitm-in-kind means ihc conversion of taxes payable in cash 
on growing crops to taxes payable in kind by the farmers. Cpcwnuta- 
tkm-iu-kmd makes it unnecessary tor the farmers to *dl their grain at 
a cheap price in order to pay their taxes with cash. This would he a great 
advantage fnr the farmers. 

In recent yens the payment prescribed for Grain Hamioti ^ n by 
the oifitc of public revenues often Consisted of halts and rolls of silk or 
cklh of diher m inferior or unpopular quality, It won necessary for the 
farmer to resell this material in order Ui obtain cash fnr paying taxes. 
When the farmers arc paid in ibis way, cheating and short-changing is 
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inevitable When the farmers lose more than the original value [of their 
grain ami silk | it is evident that some abuses prevail, 

If Your Majesty would consider converting the tuxes payable in cash 
into T 3)(« payable in kind, the farmers would neither sutler loss by sell¬ 
ing their wheat and millet for a cheap price, iwr would they have the 
problem of reselling bales of cloth and silk. The profit would go to the 
farmers, the credit to the emperor. Are the advantages of commutation-in- 
kind not evident P 

li w e consider the case from this point of view, it is quite evident that 
It is better to establish purchasing stations than to assign to each house¬ 
hold its share of contribution in grain, and that commutation .in-kind 
is much better (ban Grain Harmonization. 

j lived for some time in a small hamlet where 1 belonged to j house¬ 
hold which had to contribute its share to Grain Harmonization. I my¬ 
self was treated with great harshness; it was truly unbearable. Mot long 
ago, as an official in the metropolitan district, J had responsibility for 
the administration of Grain Harmonization. I saw with my own eyes 
how delinquent people were Hogged, and ! could not stand the sight of 
it. 

In the past 1 have always wanted to write about how people suffered 
from rhis plague and to report it to Your Majesty. Since I was a petty 
and unimportant official in the countryside, I had no opportunity to ap¬ 
proach Your Majesty. Now 1 have had the honor of Iscrng pm incited to 
strve V"iir Majesty and of lieing listed among the officials who olfer 
criticism and advice. . . , 

M; arguments may not be strong enough to convince Your Majesty. 
If this is the case, 1 hope Your Majesty will, as a test, order one of your 
trustworthy attendants to inquire incognito among the farmers of the 
villages and hamlets about Grain Harmon Lzatioin and com mutation-in- 
kind as to which one involves profit for them and which one involves 
loss. Then Y’our Majesty will see that my words ire anything bur rash 
and superficial statements. . . . 

When, the sages make their decisions about some problem, they have 
the good of the people in mind; ihey seek only to adopt the most bene¬ 
ficial measures. When loss and gain are in equal proportion, a change 
is not necessary. When one far outweighs the other, a change must be 
made. This holds true not only in the present situation, but fnr all other 
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Dkc instances, [ respectfully hope that Your Majesty will be pleased to 
look itiio this mailer carefully, 1 have reported with reverence and with 
respect. 


HAN YO'S counterattack, on taoism 

AND BUDDHISM 

Han Yu (786-824) is famous as a literary stylist, whose '‘ancient-prose" 
style (as opposed to the elaborate parallel-prose of his day) became a 
model for Inter writers. His career as a public official was 3 stormy one, 
due in large part to hi$ uncompromising nature and to a Jeep sense of 
his mission as a lone defender of Confucian principles in a decadent age. 
In contrast to that widespread eclecticism which saw Taoism and Hud- 
dhlsm as complementary to Confucianism, Han Yu represented a new 
and unbending opposition to them as essentially inimical to both Con¬ 
fucianism and Chinese society. This point of view did not gain many 
adherents in his own time, but Han Yti was '‘rediscovered” later by one 
of the early leaders of the Confucian revival in the tenth century and 
made a virtual patron saint of the new movement. As such he was eulo¬ 
gized in the New History of the T'ang Dynasty : 

From lhe Chin through the Sui dynasties* while Taoism and Buddhism were 
being conspicuously practiced, the Way of the Sages 1 i.e.. Confucianism ) was 
perpetuated ai by a thread, and Confucian scholars leaned upon the world's 
orthodox ideas merely to give support to the strange and supernatural, Han 
Yw alone grieving!y quoted the sages so as to combat ihe errors of rhe world, 
and, though mocked by the stupid, met all rchulls with renewed ardor, In the 
beginning no one believed in him, but eventually he gained great renown m his 
age. Of old, Mencius, who was only two hundred years removed from Con 
fucius. had refuted YangChu and Mo TL [In the same way) Han Yu, though 
separated from Confucius by more than one thousand years, rejected the two 
schools of Taoism and buddhism. In his destroying of confusion and restoring 
of orthodoxy, he equals Mencius in merit and doubles him in energy,' 

His most celebrated memorial, 9 protest against displaying a supposed 
relit nf rhe Buddha in the imperial palate, breathes a spirit of fierce hatred 
for Buddhism not only because it is superstitious and subversive of public 
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moral try but also simply because it » non-Chinese. Anti-foreignism of 
this sort, which had not previously been characteristic of Confucianism, 
became an important element in the Neo-Confucian revival later. Han 
Yu's boldness in opposing the performance of this rite at court so en¬ 
raged the emperor that Han YD narrowly escaped execution, and was 
subsequently banished to southernmost China. 


HA iV yO 

Memorial on the Bone of Buddha 

| From Ch'ang-ti hnen-ikeng wen-chi, SPTK ed,, 3p:jb-4b| 

Your servant itegs leave to say that Buddhism is no more than a cult of 
the barbarian peoples which spread to China in the time f 'E the Latter 
Han. It did not exist here m ancient times. . . . When Emperor Kan-rsii 
[founder of the T’ang] received the throne from rhe House of Sui. he 
deliberated upon the suppression of Buddhism. But at that time the 
various official!, heing of small worth and knowledge, were unable fully 
to comprehend the ways of the ancient kings and the exigencies of past 
and present, and jo could not implement the wisdom of the emperor 
and rescue the age from corruption. Thus the matter came to nought, 
to your servant's constant regret, 

Now Your Majesty, wise in the arts of peace and war, unparalleled 
in divine glory from countless ages past, upon your accession prohibited 
men and women from taking Buddhist orders and forbade the erection 
of temples and monasteries, and your servant believed that at Your 
Majesty’s hand the will of Kao-tsu would he earned nut. Even if the 
suppression of Buddhism should be as yet impossible, your servant hardly 
thought that Your Majesty would encourage it and on the contrary cause 
it rn spread. Yet now your servant heats that Your Majesty has ordered 
the community of monks to go to Feng-hsiang to greet the hone of 
Buddha, that Your Majesty will ascend a tower to watch as it is brought 
into the palace, and that the various temples have been commanded to 
welcome and warship it in turn. Though your servant is abundantly 
ignorant, he understands that Your Majesty is not so misled by Buddhism 
as to honor it thus in hopes of receiving some blessing or reward, but 
only that, the year being one of plenty and the people joyful, Your Majesty 
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would accord with the hearts of the multitude in setting forth for the 
officials and citizens of the capital some curious show and toy for their 
amusement. How could it be, indeed, that with such sagely wisdom 
Your Majesty should in truth give credence to these affairsf Hut the 
common people are ignorant and dull, easily misled 3 nd hard to en¬ 
lighten, and should they see their emperor do these things, they might 
say that Your Majesty was serving Buddhism with a true heart. “The 
Son of Heaven is a Great Sage," they would cry, “and yet he reverences 
and believes with all his heart! How should we, the common people, 
then begrudge our bodies and our lives?' 1 Then would they set about 
singeing their heads and scorching their fingers/ binding together in 
groups of ten and a hundred, doffing their common clothes and scatter¬ 
ing their money, from morning to evening urging each other on lest 
one be slow, dll old and young alike h:id abandoned their occupations to 
follow (Buddhism], If this is not checked and the bone is carried from 
one temple to another, there will be those who will cut off their arms 
and mutilate their flesh in offering (to the Buddha], Then will our old 
ways be corrupted, our customs violated, and the tale will spread to make 
us the mockery of the world. This Is no trilling matterT 
Now Buddha was a nun of the harbariant who did nrn speak the lan¬ 
guage of China and wore cfoihcs of a different fashion. His sayings did 
not concern the ways of our ancient kings, nor did his manner of dress 
conform to their laws. He understood neither die duties that hind sover¬ 
eign and subject, nor tile affections of father and son. If he were still 
alive i!«Liy and came to our court by order of his ruler, Y'nur Majesty 
might can descend to receive him. but it would amount to no more than 
one audience in the Hsuan-cheng Hall, a banquet by the OilWe for Re¬ 
ceiving Guests, the presentation uf a suit of clothes, and he would then 
lie escorted to the borders of she nation, dismissed, and not allowed to 
delude the masses. How then, when he has long heert dead, could his 
rotten bones, the foul and unlucky remains of Jus body, lie rightly ad¬ 
mitted to the palace r Confucius said: "Respect ghosts and spirits, but 
keep them at a distance I"" So when the princes of ancient times went 
to pay their condolences .11 a funeral within the state, they sent exorcists 
m advance with peach wands to drive out evil and only then would 
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they advance, Now without reason Your Majesty has caused this loath¬ 
some thsng to be brought in and would personally go to view it. No 
exorcists have been sent ahead, no peach wands employed. 1 he liost u£ 
officials have not spoken out against this wrong, and die censors have 
failed to note its impropriety. Your servant is deeply shamed and begs 
that this bone be given to the proper authorities to be cast into fire and 
water, that ihis evil may be moled out, the world freed from its error, 
anti later generations spared this delusion. Then may all men know how 
lire acts of their wise sovereign transcend the commonplace a thousand¬ 
fold. Would this not be glorious? Would it not be joyful? 

Should the Buddha indeed have supernatural power to send down 
curses and calamities, may they fall only upon the person of your servant, 
who calls upon High Heaven to witness that he docs not regret his words. 
With all gratitude and sincerity your servant presents this memorial for 
consideration, being filled with respect and awe. 

Discourse on Teachers (Shihshtto) 

Han YQ had little use tor the kind ot classical training given as a preparation 
tor the civil service examinations. The tutor who merely taught his pupil the 
literary (neks needed to saiisty the formal requirements was, to hi* mind, a 
isr erv from the great teachers of the pm who had made of Confucianism a 
living taith. In this essay he argues for a return n* the original conception of a 
teacher anti for the necessity of continuing one’s education throughout life. So 
important U this to Han Yu that he believes even considerations of social Mai us 
and seniority should not stand in the way of □ man's pursuit of true learning. 

| from Ci’iutg-b hiien-theng wen-chi. SPTR td., tatib^abj 

Students of ancient times all had their teachers, for it is only through 
the teacher that the Way is transmitted, learning imparted, and doubts 
dispelled- Unless all men were born with knowledge, who among them 
could be free from doubts? And if one has no teacher to take his doubts 
to, they will never be solved. The man who was born before me and 
truly learned the Way before me I shall follow and make my teacher. 
The man who was born after me but learned the Way before me 1 shall 
also follow and make my teacher. What t seek from my teacher is the 
Way. What is it to me. then, whether he is older or younger than 1 ? Re¬ 
gardless of high or low station, age or youth, he who has the Way shall 
be my teacher. 
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Alas, the teaching of the Way has long been neglected! Hard it Is, 
then, to expect men to be without doubts. The sages of antiquity far 
excelled ordinary men, and yet they sought teachers and questioned them. 
But the common people of today, though they are equally far from the 
level of the sages, count it a shame to study with a teacher. Thus do sages 
become even wiser, and the stupid more stupid. Indeed t$ this not whs- 
some men are sages and others are stupid' 

If a man loves his son he selects a teacher 10 give the boy instruction, 
and yet he is ashamed to follow a teacher himself. This is folly iudecd. 
The sort of teacher who only gives a child a book and teaches him to 
punctuate and read is not whai I call a transmitter of the Way and ,1 dis* 
pelcr of doubts. But at least the child who cannot read goes to a teacher, 
white the father who is in doubt will not. This is Ln learn the minor 
tilings and neglect the m.ijor ones, and ] for one fail to sec the wisdom 
of it. 

Sorcerers, doctors, musicians, and the various craftsmen are not ashamed 
to study with teachers. And yet among the families of scholar-. ifficLls 
if you speak of a teacher or a disciple everyone gathers a round and be¬ 
gins in laugh. If you ask them why they laugh, they reply: "These two 
men are practically the same age, and so they must understand the Way 
cqually well." Again if the teacher is tower in social statu* than the dis¬ 
ciple it is considered shameful to study with him, while if he is a high 
official it is thought that one studies with him only to curry favor. Alas, 
it is obvious that in such circumstances the teaching of the Way can 
never be restored. Sorcerers, doctors, musicians, and craftsmen are not 
considered the equal of gentlemen, and yet gentlemen these days cannot 
match them in knowledge. Is [his not stringer 

A sage has no constant teacher. Confucius acknowledged Tan T v.., 
Chang Hung, Shih Hsiang, and Lao Tan as his teachers, although Tan 
Tzu and his like were surely not so wise as Confucius. Confucius said; 
"When I walk along with two others, they may serve me as mv teach¬ 
ers."* Thus a disciple is not necessarily one who u inferior to his teacher, 
and the teacher one who is wiser than his disciples. It is simply that the 
teacher has learned the Way before others, and has specialized in the art 
of instruction. 

1 VII. i 
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What Is the True tFiiy? (Yuan Tao) 

This brief statement of Han Yus philosophy U strongly polemical and moves 
more by force of rhetoric and emotion than by reasoned argtunentaikm. Han 
Yn is most clo^ucns when asserting hit view of Chinese dvili ration as indebted 
to Confucianism tor all that is best in U* and of Taoism and Buddhism as 
antilhccical to these cherished values. All of history since the rise of these two 
religions is 3 process of steady degeneration from the ideal society created by 
the ancient sages. These false doctrines must therefore be suppressed m order 
that the true Way may prevail and the ideal society be restored, 

[From Ck’nitg'H hiicn~sktft$ wm-cM SFTK ed., iria-ibj 

To love universally is called humanity to apply this in a proper 

manner is called righteousness (x). The operation of these is the Way 
(Teio) + and its inner power (re) is that it is self-sufficient- requiring noth¬ 
ing from outside itscIL Humanity and righteousness are fixed principles* 
but the Way and its inner power are speculative concepts. Tints \vc have 
the way of the gentleman and the way of the small man. and both good 
and evil power, Lao Tzu made light of humanity and righteousness, but 
he did not thereby abolish them. Hie view was narrow like that of a man 
who sits at the bottom of a well and Inoks up at the sky h saying, "The 
sky is small." This docs not mean that the sky is really small* Lao Tan 
understood humanity and righteousness in only a very limited sense, and 
therefore it is natural that he belittled them. Winn he called Lhc Way 
was only the Way as he saw it. and not what 1 call the Way; wh.is he 
called inner power was only power ns he saw it. and not what I call 
inner power. What l call the Way and power are a combination of hu* 
man it y and righteousness and this is the definition accepted by the world 
st large. Bui what Ido Tzu called the Way and power arc stripped of 
humanity and righteousness* and represent only the private view of one 
individual 

After the decline of the Chou and the death of Confucius, in the time 
of Ch i0*5 book burnings^ the Taoism of the Han, and the Buddhism 
of the Wei. the Gun t the Liang, and the Sue* when men spoke of the 
Way and power, of humanity and righteousness, they were approaching 
them either as followers u£ Yang Chu or of Mo Till, of Lao Tiu or of 
Buddha. Being followers of these doctrines, they naturally rejected Con¬ 
fucianism* Acknowledging these men as their masters, they made of 
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Confucius an outcast. adhering 10 new teachings and vilifying the old. 
Alas, though men of brer ages long to know of humanity and righteous¬ 
ness, she Way and inner power, fmm whom may they hear of 1 hem 1 , . * 

In ancient times there were only four classes of people, hut now there 
are six. 10 There was only one teaching, where now there are three. 11 
For each family growing grain, there arc now si* consuming k; fur 
each family producing utensils, there are now six using them; for one 
family engaged in trade, sis others take sheir profits, h it surprising then 
that ihc people arc reduced to poverty and driven to theft? 

In ancient times men faced many perils, bill sages arose who [.night 
them how to protect and nourish their lives, acting jv their rulers and 
scachers. They drove away the harmful insects and reptiles, birds and 
beans, and led men to settle in the center of she earth. The people were 
cold and they made them clothes, hungry and [hey gave them food. lie- 
cause men bad dwelt in dinger in the tops nl trees nr grown sick sleep¬ 
ing on l he ground, they built them halls and dwellings. They taught 
them handicrafts that they might have uiensils to use, trades so that [hey 
could supply their wants, medicine 10 save them from early death, proper 
burial and sacrifices to enhance their sense of love ;md gratitude* rite* 
lu order the rules of precedeuce, music to express thtir repressed feelings* 
government ro lead the indolent, and punishments to Suppress the over- 
tearing. TIecaUse men cheated each other, ihey made tallies and seals, 
measures and scales to insure confidence; because men plundered ihcv 
made walls and fortifications* armor and weapon* to protect them. Thus 
they taught men how to prepare against danger and prevent injury to 
their lives. 

Now dir Tanbls tell us that w mi til the sage* die off, robin: rs will never 
disappear," nr that "if we destroy our measures and bleak our scales 
the si the people will cease their contention/ 1 - Alas, how thoughtless 
are such sayings! If there had been no sages in ancient bmci, then man- 
kind would have perished, for men iuve no feathers or fur* no scales or 
shclh to protect ihem from cold and heat^ nn daws and teeth us contend 
fur food* Therefore those who are rulers give commands which are car¬ 
ried out by their officials and made known to the people, and the people 
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produce grain, rice, hemp, and silk, make utensils and exchange com¬ 
modities for the support o i the superiors. If the ruler foils to issue com¬ 
mands* then he ceases to he .1 ruler, while if his subordinates do not 
carry them out and extend them to the people, and if the people do not 
produce good* for the support of their superiors, they must be punished. 
Yet the Way [n£ the Taoists and Buddhists] teaches men to reject the 
ideas of Tiller and subject and of father and son, to cease from activities 
which sustain life and seek for some so-called ptirky and Nirvana Alas, 
it is fortunate for such doctrines that they appeared only after the time 
of the Three Reigns and thus escaped suppression at die hands of Yu 
and T'aitgj king* Wen and Wu* the Duke of Chou and Confucius* but 
unfortunate for us that they did nut apjiear before tile Three Reigns so 
that they could have been rectified by those sages. . . . 

The Boo,^ of Rues say*: rf Thc ancients who wished to ill list rate ill us 
trioiis virtue throughout Ehe kingdom firsi ordered well their own 
states. Wishing to order well ihcsr states, they first regulated their fam¬ 
ilies. Wishing to regulate their families, they Erst cultivated their per¬ 
sons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first rectified then beam. 
Wishing in rectify their hearts, ihev first sought to be sincere in their 
thoughts' 1 [Great Learning, 1 j. Thus when the ancients spoke of rectify¬ 
ing the heart and being sincere in their thoughts, they I lad this purfjosc 
in mind. Hut now [the Taoists and Buddhists | seek to govern their hearts 
by escaping from the world* the state and the family. T hey violate she 
natural law, so that the son does nor regard his father at a father, the 
subject docs not look upon hLs ruler as a ruler, and the people do not 
serve those whom they must serve. 

When Confucius wrote jn the Spring and Autumn Annals, he treated 
as barbarians those feudal lords who observed barharian customs, and 
as Chinese those who had advanced to the use oE Chinese ways. The 
Attiihcts [III, 51 says: "The barbarians with rulers are not the equal 
of the Chinese without rulers. 11 The Booi( of Odes [Odes of Lu, 4] says: 
“Fight against the barbarian* of the west and north, punish those of 
Clung and Shu" Yet now [the Buddhists j come with their barbarian 
way* and pul diem ahead of ihc teachings of our ancient kings. Ate 
they not become practically barbarian* themselves : 

What were these leadings of our ancient kings? To love universally, 
which is called humanity: to apply this in the proper manner, which 
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is oiled righteousness; id proceed from these to the Way and to be self- 
sutficiLiit without seeking anything outside^ which is called j inner | power 
The Odes and the Htstory. the Changes and the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, are their writings; rite* and music, punishments and govern¬ 
ment, their methods. Their people were the four classes of officials, farm¬ 
ers, artisans, and merchants; their relationships were those of sovereign 
ant] subject, father and son t teacher and friend* guest and host, elder and 
younger brother, and husband and wife* Their cbihing was hemp and 
silk; thrir dwelling halls and houses; their fax] grain and rice, fruit and 
vegetables, fish and meat. Their ways were easy to understand; their 
teachings simple to follow. Applied to oneself, they brought harmony 
and blessing; applied to others love anti fairness. To the mind they gave 
peace; to the state and the family all chat was fust and fitting. Thus in 
life men were able to satisfy their emotions, and at death the obligations 
due them were fulfilled. Men sacrificed to Heaven and the god.-- were 
pleased; to thr spirits of their ancestors and the ancestors received their 
offerings. What Way is this? Ii es what / call the Way, jnrf mn what the 
Taazsts and Buddhists call the Way. Vac taught it to Shun. Shun to Yu, 
Yu to T\ing. and T ang m kings Wen and Wu jnd the- Duke of Chou. 
These men taught it to Confucius and Confucius m Mencius, but when 
Mend us died it was no longer handed down, Hsun Tzu and Yang 
Hsiung understood elements of it, but their understanding lacked depth; 
they spoke of it but incompletely. In the days before the Duke of Chou p 
the s;ige-i were rulers anil so they could pul the Way into practice* hut 
after the time of the Duke of Chou they were only officials and so they 
wrote at length about the Way, 

What should be done now? I say dial unless [Taoism and Buddhism] 
are suppressed, the Way will not prevail; unless these men are stopped, 
the Way wiU not be practiced. Let their priests be turned into ordinary 
men again, let their books be burned and their temples converted into 
homes. Lei the Way of our former kings be made clear us lead them, 
and let the widower and the widow p the orphan and the toncly, the 
crippled and the sick be nourished. Then all will be well. 


Emperor Wu-tsting i Edict on the Suppression of Buddhism 

The subjection of Buddhism and other torengn faiths io severe persecution 
under the Emperor Wu-enmg (r- ®4 1-846) owed nothing directly to the fuJ- 
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ruinations of a Han Yu or to any cozened movement on the part of Con- 
fucianhi$. The emperor* desperately seeking ihe secret of immorality* was 
under [he influence of Taoist priests who urged this repression of their rivals 
upon him. Soil* the jusnfication tor this move as set totth in the following 
edki is largely of a Confucius character and practical; rather than ideological 
in nature. The obvious. advantages to the stare of confiscating Buddhist wealth 
and secularizing monks and nuns so that they might serve ihe sot* as culti¬ 
vator* liable 10 land and bhor issec* had been pointed out long before at (he 
inception of the dynasty. The edici itself was merely a last step in tbe process 
of suppression which Wu-tsung had been pursuing for some time. 

This process did not result tn the complete elimination of Buddhism from 
China, which would have taken 4 greater mid more sustained effort by Wu- 
isung's successors than it hid. but it was a severe setback for the religion. Or¬ 
ganizationally weakened. Buddhism could not. maintain its institutional or 
doctrinal position as k did an japan, and tended on the popular level to lost 
iu identity among the wclicr oi superstitious cults. The edict also served to 
reader! with awesome finality a basic principle of the Chinese bureaucratic 
state: that a religion maintained its corporate existence only on sufle ranee of 
rhe state. 

[From Chtu T'ang ihu* j 

Edict of the Sib month [845]: 

Wc have heard that up through the Three Dynasties the Buddha was 
never spoken of. It was only [mm the Han and Wei cm that the religion 
of idols gradually came to prominence. So in this latter ugc it has trans¬ 
mitted its strange ways* instilling its infection with every opportunity, 
spreading like a luxuriant vine, iinrl! it has poisoned the customs of our 
tiaiion; gradually, and before anyone was aware* it beguiled and con¬ 
founded men's minds so that the multitude have been increasingly led 
astray* It has spread to the hills and plains of all the nine provinces and 
through the walls and towers of our two capitals. Each day finds its 
monks and followers growing more numerous and its temples more lofty. 
It wears nut the strength of the people with constructions of earth and 
wood* pilfers iheif wealth for ornaments nf gold and precious object*, 
causes men 10 abandon their lords and parents for the company nf teach¬ 
ers* and severs man and wife with its monastic decrees. In destroying 
law and injuring mankind indeed nothing surpasses this doctrine! 

Now if even one man fails to work the fields, someone muse go hungry; 
if one woman dues not tend her silkworms, someone will go cold. At 
present there are an inestimable number of monks and nuns in the em¬ 
pire, each of them waiting [nr the farmers to feed him and the silkworms 
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boundless numbers, all with soaring towers and elegant ornamentation 
suiTident to out shine the imperial palace itself* The exhaustion of goods 
and manpower, and the corruption of morals that beset the Chin, Sung* 
Ch i, and Liang dynasties all were caused by just this situation. 

Thus Kao-tsu and Tbi-tsung, the founders of Our dynasty, employed 
military arts to quell rebel I ion and disorder, and the am of peace to 
bring order to China. Wielding these two rods alone they were able to 
rule the land. How could anyone think of taking up this religion of the 
far western wilderness to stand in challenge against Usr During the 
Chen kuan and Kbi-yuan eras [627-^9, 713-741]! steps were already 
taken for the regulation of Buddhism. But its eradication was not com¬ 
pleted and instead it only spread with increasing popularity. 

Having thoroughly examined nil earlier reports and consulted public 
opinion on all sides, there no longer remains the slightest doubt in Our 
mind that this evil should be eradicated. Loyal ministers of the court 
and provinces have lent thdr aid to Our high intentions, submitting 
most apt proposals which We have found worthy of being put into effect. 
Presented with an opportunity to suppress this source of age-old evil 
and fulfill the laws and institutions of the ancient kings, to aid mankind 
and bring profit to the multitude, how could We forbear to act? 

The temples of the empire which have been demolished number over 
4,600; 26,500 monks and nuns have been returned to lay life and enrolled 
as subject to the Twk&A-Ycar Tax; over 40*000 privately established 
temples have been destroyed, releasing thirty nr forty million ch*tng of 
fertile, top-grade land and male and female servants who will 

become subject 10 the Twice-A Year Tax. Monks and nuns have been 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Director of Aliens to make it per¬ 
fectly clear that this ii a foreign religion. Finally We h;n ! c ordered over 
2,0011 men of the Ncilorian and Mazdturi religions to return to by hfc 
and cease from polluting the customs o± China. 

Alas, what had not been carried out in the past seemed to have l^i-n 
wailing for ibis opportunity. If Buddhism is completely abolished now, 
who will say that the action is not timely? Already over a hundred thou¬ 
sand idle and unproductive Buddhist followers have been expelled, and 
countless of their gaudy, useless buildings destroyed. Henceforth We may 
guide the people m silliness and purity* cherish the principle of nometirm, 
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order nur government with simplicity and ease, and achieve a unification 
of customs so that the multitudes of all realms will find their destination 
in Our august rule. Since this eradication of evil began it has daily and 
in unknown ways worked its effect. Now We send down this edict to 
the provincial official* dial they may further carry out Our will. 



CHAPTER XI X 

THE CONFUCIAN 
REVIVAL IN THE SUNG 


As dynasties go in China (he Sung (960-1279) was not known lor its 
power and stability. Ie struggled against great odd* 10 bring hack under 
Chinese rule all the lands once hdd by the T’ang. During the earlier 
years of the dynasty there was almost constant fighting with ^barbarian" 
tribes in (he north and west; during the latter half of the period these 
invaders held North China, the ancient scat of Chinese civilization, firmly 
in their grasp until the Mongols swept down to reunify the empire under 
alien auspices. Even within the Sung domains the nation was beset by 
chronic fiscal* agricultural* and administrative problems such as had 
plagued earlier regimes. 

Yet in spite of all this Chinese society showed remarkable vitality. 
Commerce was expanding, and with rt a more diversified economy de¬ 
veloped. Money* especially the new papier currency* was doming inm 
greater use. As a natural concomitant of such growth there was an in¬ 
crease in ihc number and size of cities, which at this time attained the 
wealth, culture, and sheer magnificence soon to impress the Venetian 
traveler, Marco Puiu, In the arts u[ ^wace. if not m war s the Sung dis¬ 
tinguished itself- Printing For the first time provided the means for more 
widespread education. Academics, which were centers of higher educa¬ 
tion. sprang up around the more sizeable collections of books* sometimes 
endowed by grants oj land from the state nr private individuals, li was 
in institutions such as these that the new scholarship, $0 much an expres¬ 
sion of the whole £ung concern for cultural achieve men! as opposed co 
military aggrandizement took its rise. Where for centuries the great 
Buddhist temples liud been the intellectual centers of China, now n-cach 
eniics presided over by one or another noted scholar began to attract 
students in great numbers. Unde* such circumstances the new scholar- 
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ship grew and flowered into the new (of as we say, Neo-) Qinfucbnism. 

As an example of ihh new tyj>c of scholar and teacher we may cite 
Hu Y unn (99.3-*059)* who typifies die spirit of the Confudan revival 
and whose influence was fdi among its most prominent leaden, Hu 
Yuan answered well in the need Han Yu saw for genuine teachers in 
the tradition of Confucius and Mencius. He was above -ill a man ivho 
tout, seriously his duties as a moral preceptor of vouch and stressed a 
dose teacher-disciple relationship as essentia! to education. It was re¬ 
garded as noteworthy in his time that Hu Yuan ’"adhered strictly w> the 
traditional concept of the teadicr-disdple relationship, treating his stu¬ 
dents as Lf they were sons or younger brothers, and being trusted arid 
loved by them as if he were their father or elder brother.™ The Confucian¬ 
ism which he tried to inculcate in this manner was an intensely personal 
and vital faith, contrasting with the anriquamniom of the old type scholar 
and the largely formal training of the bureaucrat. One of his disciples 
later explained Hu YuanV contribution in the following terms to the 
Emperor Shen-isuiyg: 

Ft 11 said that the Way has three aspects; substance for basis, t*i], function 
lywfljfj, and literary expression | v^a). The bond between prince and minister 
and hetwecD father and son. humanity, righteousness* riles anti music—these 
arc the Things which do net change through the ages; they arc hi substance. 
The Roq^i 0/ Odti and Hutory. die dynastic histones h the writings oi rht 
philosophers—these perpetuaic ihe right example down through the ages: ihey 
are ]Es literary expression* Ta activate ihts substance and piu il into practice 
throughout the empire, enriching tht life of the people and ordering all things 
10 imperial perfection—this ii it* function* 

Qur dynasty lias not through iti successive reigns, made substance and 
function the haaiii tor tlie selection of oifhiah. Instead wc have priced the em¬ 
bellishment* of conventional versification* and thus have corrupted (he stand- 
ards of contemporary scholarship My teacher Hu Yuan] from the Ming-ttc 
through the Pao-yuan period* (1032-1040), was greatly distressed over rhis 
evil and expounded to his students the teaching which aims at clarifying 
the substance | of the Way| and earning out its function. Tirelessly and with 
undaunted zeal tor over twenty years he devoted him sell wholly co school- 
teaching, Erst in the hoochow region and finally at the Imperial Academy. 
Those who have come from his school number ai fcasi several thousands, The 
tact that today scholars recognise the banc import a ike 10 government -ami 
education otlhc lubstancc and function ot the Way of the siges is all due to 
the effort* of my Master. 1 

L SttnjfYtiai r A/rj^A-jn. r:!?. 
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This tribute to Hit Yuan suggests seven! characteristic features nf the 
Cnnfndan revival in ihe early Sung, Hu Yuan is both a traditional Lie 
and a reformer. He is more a moralist than □ metaphysician, and his 
primary imerest is in the application of CdnfiicLm mines to the problems 
of govern mem and everyday life. Hu Yuan is also an independent scholar, 
one whose success came through vents of private study and teaching, 
and who gamed official recognition only late in life. Echcpmg criticism 
of Lite TTuig writers of the literary examination system, lie condemns 
k as a perverter of scholarship and as productive of a mediocre officialdom. 
Finally in the threefold concept bn of the Way as substance, function 
and literary expression, Hu Yuan adapts the terminology of Buddhist 
philosophy (spedficaity of T'jcn-t'ai metaphysics) to the exposition of 
the traditional Con Lilian Way, and suggests the maimer in which Con- 
fuci.in though! would be enriched and deepened in the process nf con¬ 
front anon with Buddhism and Taoism. 

According to tins view, the Classics were to be studied as deposits of 
eternal truth rather than as antiquarian repositories, and the true aim of 
classical studies was to bring these enduring principles, valid for any 
place or lime, to bear upon both the conduct of life and the solution of 
contemporary problems- Conversely, no attempt to solve such problems 
could I tope to succeed unless it were grounded an these enduring prin¬ 
ciples and undertaken by men dedicated to them. Yet neither classical 
teaching nor a practical program of reform could be furthered except 
through tile mastery of literature and writing—not the intricacies of form 
and style with which the literary examinations were concerned —but 
literature as a medium tor preserving and communicating the trurh m 
all its forms. Therefore these three concepts, substance, function* and 
literary expression, were seen as essential and inseparable constituents 
nf the Way. which, us the Sung sc in a d exemplified it, embraced every 
aspect nf life. In a sense they may be called the Three Treasures of Con¬ 
fucianism, just as Buddha (Truth), Qharma (Law or Scripture) and 
Sangha (Monastic Discipline) are the Three Treasures of Buddhism 
which the ^ung Gaiifudanitts sought so displace. 

With this in mind we should be prepared to recognize the many-sided 
character of the ComWmn revival in the Sung. The broad current of 
political reform, culm mating m the New Laws of Wang Aa-shih, and 
the work of the great Sung historians are as much products of this rc- 
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vival us the metaphysical speculations now identified with Neo-Con¬ 
fucianism. Even the wort of ilic great philosopher Chti Hsi must be ap 
predated a* an expression of the Sung spirit in the fields of history and 
politics as well as in classical scholarship and metaphysics. Such breadth 
and versatility, indeed, were not uncommon in the great intellectual 
giants of the Sung; Wang An-shih, whose reputation as an outstanding 
writer and classicist in his day has been over shadowed by his fame as 
a statesman; Ssu-ma Kiting, his chief political antagonist, who is better 
known today as one of China’s great historians; and Su lung.po, the 
celebrated poet and calligrapher, who was also a man of affairs and 
played a leading part in the political struggles of that memorable era. 
These men—to name lust a few—are all beneficiaries of the creative and 
wide-spreading energies nf the Sung revival. 

Especially in its emphasis upon the practical application of Gonfudan 
principles to the problems of the day, Hu Yuan’s teaching points to the 
fact that political, economic, anti social thought were to be as integral a 
pan of the Gmfuthn revival as were classical studies and philosophical 
inquiry. Hu Yiim himself urged practical measures to improve the peo¬ 
ple's livelihood, to strengthen military defenses against the barbarian 
menace, to expand irrigation projects in order to increase .igriculiural 
production, and also to promote the study of mathematics and astronomy, 
But Hu Yuan remained a teacher and did not himself engage in politics. 
At court it was men like Fan Chung-ycn and Ou-yang Hsiu who led [he 
reform movement. The latter, a noted poet and historian, proved himwlf 
a mighty champion of Omfucian orthodoxy who carried un Han Yd s 
struggle against the twin evils of Buddhist escapism and literary dilet¬ 
tantism. He insisted that literary activity just benefits oneself, while 
political activity can afTcci the duration around us." In him also the Sung 
school found a vigorous defender of the scholar’s right to organize polit¬ 
ically for the advancement of common principles. To him, then, we turn 
for a statement of the need for reform put in its most fundamental terms. 


OU-YAMG HSIU 
Us i>iy on Fundnmcnrdi {Pen /hh) 

Like Han Yu, Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-tcrro) «w China’s ills as dur to the for¬ 
saking of Confueian teaching* in favor of Buddhism. which iud corrupted 
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ihe whole body-politic. Nevertheless ouirtghr suppression of Buddhism, ai 
Han Yu had urged. seemed to him a tuiiEc policy. Only a positive program ot 
fundamental reform would remove the underlying causes for the popularity of 
Buddhism. This called for a complete renovation of Chinese society—and not 
just the person a I moral reformation which Confucianism always looked to for 
soda! improvement, but .1 reform especially of basic institutions to make them 
conform to the ancient idea!. 

| From Ou-pung Wen-thung^ng chi T SPTK ed-. 17;!a—4bJ 

The cult of Buddhism has plagued China for over a thousand years. In 
every age men with the vision to see through its falseness and [he powder 
10 do something about it have all sought to drive it out, Bui though they 
drove it out, it reappeared in greater force; though they attacked and 
crushed it for a time, it grew only stronger. It has been struck at hur not 
wiped out. and indeed seems rather to grow more prevalent, until in she 
end it seems os if nothing could be done about it. But is the situation really 
hopeless, or is it simply that we have not used the proper methods? 

When a doctor treats a disease, he tries to ascertain the origin of the 
sickness and heal the source of the infection. When sickness strikes a man. 
it rakes advantage of the weak spot in his vitality to enter there* For this 
tea son a gevxl doctor docs not attack ihc disease itself, bur rather seeks rn 
strengihen the patient's vitality, for when vitality has been restored, then 
the sickness will disappear is a natural consequence. 

In like manner when one seeks to remedy the illnesses of the nation, one 
must ascertain their origins and heal the areas that are affected. 

Buddha was a barbarian who was far removed from China and lived 
Jong ago. In the age of Yao. Shun, and the Three Dynasties, kingly rule 
was practiced, government und die teachings of rites and righteousness 
(fniireshcd in the world. At this time, although Buddhism existed, ii was 
unable to penetrate into China. But some two hundred years after the 
Three Dynasties hud fallen into decay, when kingly rule ceased, and rites 
and righteousness were neglected. Buddhism came to China. It u clear 
then that Buddhism took advantage of this time of decay and neglect to 
come and plague us* This was how the illness was first contracted. And if 
wc will hue remedy this decay, revive what has fallen into disuse, and 
restore once again to the land kingly rule in its brilliance and rites and 
righteousness in their fullness, then although Buddhism continues to 
exist, it will have no hold upon our people. This will also come about as a 
natural eon sequence. 
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In ancient times the governments of Yan and Slum and die Three 
Dynasties set up the well-field system. They made a registry of .ill subjects* 
calculated the population, and distributed land to all. Then all men who 
vst re capable of farming had land to turn. One-tenth of the produce was 
taken as tax, while other levies were differentiated in order to discourage 
indolence and cause all men to devote their full efforts to agriculture and 
not allow them time for less worthy occupations, Lest the people Iwcome 
weary or neglectful or enter into false ways, they were given meat and 
wine to nourish their bodies, and musical instruments and ceremonial 
vessels to delight thetr ears and eyes. When they were at rest from the 
work of die fields, they were instructed in rites. Thus for hunting they 
learned the ceremonies of die spring and autumn hunts, for taking a mate 
the rites of marriage, for death the rites of funeral and sacrifice, and for 
banquets and gatherings the rites of the village archery contest. These 
not only prevented disorder among the people, but also taught them the 
all-important relationships Ijetwccn superior and inferior, old and young, 
and all society. 

In this way the rules for supporting the living and bidding farewell to 
the dead were all made to accord with the desires of ihe people. They were 
brightened with ceremonial objects and beautifully ordered so that they 
were a delight to the people and easy to carry out, They were in harmony 
with the nature and feelings of the people and imparted a restraint which 
prevented men from going tu excess. Still fearing that this might not be 
enough, tine rulers set up schools for the people to teach and enlighten 
them, so that from the courts of the emperor down to the smallest hamlet 
there was no place without us school where keen and intelligent men 
from among the people were sent to study, to discuss with each other, and 
if, lead and encourage the indolent. Ah, how complete was tins system of 
government of the Three Dynasties! Profound was its consideration of the 
will of the people, complete its provisions for ordering them, compre¬ 
hensive its measures to protect them, and zealous its ways of encouraging 
them. Practiced with diligence, it encompassed .ill things; prevailing 
steadily, it entered deep into the hearts of men. Thus if die pen file were 
nut at work in the fields they were engaged in the performance of riles 
and music; if they were not in their homes they were attending schools. 
There was nothing they heard or saw but partook of humanity and 
righteousness. They look to these things with joy and never tired of them. 
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and all their lives they knew nothing different. How had they the leisure 
then to follow after foreign ways? It is because of this system of govern¬ 
ment that I say p although Buddhism existed, ii could not penetrate [into 
China], 

But when the Chou declined and the QFin conquered the world, it dis¬ 
carded the methods of the Three Dynasties nod the way of the former 
kings was cut off. From this time on I he rulers of the world were not 
powerful enough to restore the old ways; they could not perfect their 
methods of government nor effectively prevent the people from drifting 
away- It was at this time that Buddhism took advantage of the circum¬ 
stances to make its appearance and for a period of over a thousand years 
its adherents daily have grown in number, w hile our own ways day by day 
sink into ruin, The well-fidd system was the first to be abolished, and 
there arose the evil* of encroachment and idle landlordism. After this the 
riies of the spring and autumn hums, marriage and funeral ceremonials, 
sacrifice and archery contests, and all the ways by which ihc people had 
been instructed* one by one fell into disuse. Then the wicked among die 
people found leisure to turn to other things, and the good were confused 
and lost, and no longer knew the guidance uf rites and righteousness. The 
wicked having leisure begun so consider strange and perverse ways, while 
the good, lacking rites and righteousness, knew not where to go. Then 
Buddhism, entering .: F this juncture, trumpeted abroad k> grand, fantastic 
doctrines to lead them, and the people could do no other than follow and 
believe- How much more so when from time to time lungs, dukes, and 
great men sang its praises, declaring that Buddhism was truly worthy to 
be believed and followed. Could our people then still doubt and fail to 
follow? 

Haply there may be one man who is not deceived and who, fired with 
anger, erics. “"What is this Buddhism? 1 shull seize my spear and drive it 
out!" nr another who says, "I shall repulse it with reason!’' But Buddhism 
has plagued the world for a thousand years. What can one man in one 
day dor The people ate drunk with n. and it has seeped into their hones 
and marrow* so that it cannot be vanquished by mouth and tongue. 

What then can be done? I say there is nothing effective in over¬ 
coming jt as practicing what is fundamental. Long ago, in the period of 
rhe Warring States, the teachings of Yang Chu and Mo Tzu were the 
cause uf great confusion. Mencius was grieved at this and devoted himself 
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to preaching humanity and righteousness, for when lhe doerrinc of hu¬ 
manity and righteousness prevails then the teachings of \ ang Chu and 
Mo Tiitu will be abandoned. In Han times all the schools of philosophy 
flourished side by side. Tung Chung-shu was concerned at this and retired 
iq devote himself to the practice of Confucianism, for he knew that when 
the Way of Confucius was made dear the other schools would cease. This 
is the effect of practicing what is fundamental in order to overcome 
Buddhism. 

These days a tall warrior clad in armor and bearing a spear may surpass 
in bravery a great army, yet when he secs the Buddha he bows low and 
when he hears the doctrines of the Buddlia he is sincerely awed and 
persuaded. Why? Because though he is indeed strong and full of vigor, 
in his heart he is confused and has nothing to ding to. But when a scholar 
who is small and frail and afraid to advance hears the doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhism his righteous ness is revealed at once in his countenance, and not 
only does he not bow and submit, htn he longs to rush upon them and 
destroy them. Why? It is simply because he is enlightened in learning 
and burns with a belief in rites and righteousness, and m his heart he 
possesses something which can conquer these doctrines. Thus ntes and 
righteousness arc the futicLimental things whereby Buddhism mav lie de¬ 
feated. If a single scholar who understands rites and righteousness can 
keep from submitting to these doctrines, then we have but to make the 
whole world understand rites and righteousness and these doctrines will, 
as a n a rural consequence, be wijxxl out. 

In ancient limes Hsun Tiro held the theory that man's nature is basically 
evil and wrote a bixik to prove it. J used w favor this idea, but now as I 
see how the men of my day follow Buddhism. I know that Hstin Tail's 
rheorv is gravely mistaken. Man's nature is basically good, and those who 
follow Buddhism, abandoning their families and discarding their wives 
or husbands, are actually going much against this basic nature. Buddhism 
is a corruption which eats into and destroys men, and yet when the peo¬ 
ple lead each other on to follow it, it is only because they think that 
Buddhism leaches the way io Jo good. Alas, if we could but truly awaken 
our people to see that it is through rites and righteousness, ih.it they may 
Jo good, then would they not lead each other on to follow these? 
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On Parties 

As a leading officii! under the emperors fen-tisung {r. 1023-1063) and Ying- 
nung (r. 1064-10/7), Ou-y.mg Hsiu attempted to recruit and bring into the 
government able men impirvd by Coftfucian ideal* and sympathetic to the re¬ 
forms lie envisage! Such an attempt to rally the serimii ^chobrs 0/ the bud in 
support ot a new polilkd program necessarily involved creating an organic- 
[inn much like a prilled party, committed to the formation of 2 government 
composed of like-minded individuals, 

Chinese political traditions did not allow for such a development, however. 
Rulers had always looked with suspicion on any political alignment which 
might bring pressure on the [Krone or threaten n$ security. Any organized op 
position was likely to be regarded as 2 "faction 1 * or “clique* 1 * bent on serving 
its own interests rather ih an those of the suite. One oi the main objectives of 
l he civil service examination system was to prevent JJ patking fci gf offices with 
representatives of any single group of faction through favoritism m the re- 
cmitmeiit of officials. 

Thus die political movements inspired by the Cbnfiidan revival in 10 far as 
They were aggressive and well organized, were Iwund to stir up contention 
and become involved in bitter factional struggles- Against sudl attack^ On-yang 
Hsm, in a memorial of IO43, might to justify the existence of groups dedi¬ 
cated to the best interests of the nation and not to the selfish advantage of 
their own members. 

[From Qu-yang IVtn-ehifisg ^tmg ritr # SPTK ed, 17366-flaJ 

Your servant js aware that from ancient times there have been discus¬ 
sions on the worth of parties. It is unly to be hoped that a ruler will 
distinguish between those of gentlemen and those of inferior men. In gen¬ 
eral gentlemen join with other gentlemen in parties because o£ common 
principles, while inferior men join with other interior men for reasons of 
common profit, This is quite natural Rut your servant would contend that 
in fact inferior men have no parties, and that it ls only gentlemen who 
anc capable of forming them. Why is this? Inferior men love profit and 
covet material wealth. When the time seems to offer mutual advantages, 
they will temporarily band together to form a party, which is, however, 
essentially false, Rut when they reach the stage where they are actually 
competing among themselves for advantage, or when the advantages they 
have sought fail to materialize and they drift apart, then they turn about 
and begin to attack each other, and even (hr fact ihat a man is a brother or 
a relative does nut spare him. Therefore your servant maintains that such 
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men have no real primes* and that those which they form on a temporary 
basis are essentially false. Bui ihis is not true of gentlemen, who abide by 
the Way and righteousness, who practice loyally and good faith, and 
cart only for honor and integrity- When they employ these qualities in 
their personal concha they share a common principle and improve each 
other,, and when they turn them to the use of the gate they unite in com¬ 
mon ideals and mutual assistance, and from beginning to end act m one. 
These arc the parties of gentlemen- Thus if the ruler will but pm aside the 
false parties of inferior men and make use of die true parties of gentlemen, 
then the state may be ordered. - . . 

The Book of Hiiiory |Chou: Tabshih j lays; "The King of Shang has 
thousands and myriads of ministers, but they have thousands and myriads 
of minds* The King ul Chon has only three thousand ministers, hut they 
have one mind," In the time of the King of Shang it may be said that 
each of the countless ministers had his own mind and there were no 
parties, and thus the Sluing state perished. But the three thousand min¬ 
isters of King Wu of the Chou formed ones great party and therefore the 
Chou state rose to power. At the Lime of Emperor Hricn of die Latter 
Han all the eminent scholars of the kingdom were put into prison on the 
charge of being partisans. Soon after, with the uprising of the Yellow 
Turban Bandits* the House of Hun was thrown into great disorder. Bui 
though the emperor repented ot his action and treed all of the partisans, 
it was too late to save the dynasty. Toward the close of the Tang dynasty 
there again began tfi be much discussion about the advisability of parties 
limit* in the time of Emperor Chao, all the prominent *chuhn of the 
eoun were executed or thrown into the Yellow Kivcr "with the remark 
that "This 'stream of purity 1 is fit only to be dumped m a muddy rivtiT 3 
And with this die Tang came to an end. 

Now of the rulers of the past, none was more successful in causing men 
io be of different minds and to avoid panisanship than the King of 
Shang* none so good at suppressing parties of worthy men as Emperor 
Hsien h none so effective eh executing the "pure conduct" parties as Em¬ 
peror Chao, and yet all these rulers brought confusion and destruction to 
ilieir stales. , . . In the time of King Wu of the Chou, rhe three thousand 

1 A fjrcjtdc purr made by high niinsU^f Ohu CViVijn^hitnic whb ihrrw fb- psfiiiim 
ifUo ibfr HiudtJy YdW River The phrue "Hir-iMi if IrflfitV 1 ->c "paic Timm" 3h9H 
4 at prmtPi ileditiilKk imrwy tnmhrct jjiJ hash mnmi pnnn^En. 
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minsters of ihe state formed one great puny, larger and more numerous 
chan any party has ever been. And yei through this party ihe state of 
Chou was able Lo come to power, and though it contained a great number 
of fine men, it was never considered I hat there were too many. It is hoped 
that these examples of the fisc and foil of states in the past wall provide a 
mirror wherein the ruler of men may profitably gaze. 


THE CONFUCIAN PROGRAM OF REFORM 

The first steps in the government itself to implement a broad program 
of reform were laken by the statesman and general Fun Chung-ycn 
{ r. 989^1052)* who was among those defended by Gu-yang Hsiu when he 
submitted his memorial on political parties. Fan was an earnest student 
of the Classics, as well os a man of practical affairs, who Ijecame known 
as a staunch upholder of the Cemfudan Way and a vigorous opponent of 
Buddhism. When a young man he had adopted for himself the maxim: 
“To he first in worrying about the world’s troubles and last in enjoying its 
pleasures/' which expresses his high ideal of public service as a dedicated 
Uoufudanisi, During the reign of Jell-wing (1023-1063) Fan tried a$ 
prime minister to implement a ten-paint program including administra¬ 
tive reforms 10 eliminate entrenched bureaucrats* official favoritism^ and 
nepotism; examination reform; equalization of olliciai laud holdings to in¬ 
sure a sufficient i ncome for territorial officials and to lessen die temptation 
toward bribery and squeeze; land reclamation and dike repair to increase 
agricultural production and facilitate grain transport; creation of local 
militia to strengthen national detense; and reduction of the labor service 
required of the people by the state. 

There is nothing startling or revolutionary in this program, but many 
of the reforms proposed by Fan anticipate changes later made by Wang 
Anuhih which aroused great controversy. To u$ they represent simply a 
reorganization of certain governmental activities or practiced, and we may 
tail to appreciate that in a shitty 30 dominated by ihe state and so sensi¬ 
tive ro its operations, even administrative changes of this sort could have 
a deep impact. A* it turned our, however, those reforms dealing with 
education and the examination system had ihe most significant effect. In 
his memorial Fan called for ihe establishment of .1 national school system 
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through which worthy men could be trained and recruited for the civil 
service. Though conceived, characteristically enough, more tr> meet the 
needs of Lhe government for trained personnel than to make education 
available to one and, all, this system nevertheless represented the first real 
attempt to provide public school education tm 3 large stale in China. 
Since nothing of the sort had been undertaken before, it also represented J 
departure front the established order as embodied in dynastic tradition 
and precedent. Pan appealed therefore to an earlier and. from his point 
of view, mors hallowed tradition, justifying the change as a return to the 
system set forth in the classics as obtaining under the benevolent rule 
til the early Chou kings. 

Fan also asked that in the examinations conducted at the capital for 
the chin-shih degree (the highest in the regular system of advancement), 
more importance he attached to an understanding of the Classics and of 
political problems than to the composition of poetry. One of his most re* 
vealing proptisak was to abolish the pasting of a piece of paper over the 
candidate's name on an examination paper, a practice which had been 
designed to insure impartial judgment by the examiner. T he reasoning 
behind ihis suggestion follows from the importance Fan always attached 
in both teaching and |K>Uttcs to a man's personal integrity, ti was just as 
vital to know the candidate's moral character as his literary and intellectual 
capacities, itnd character was impossible to judge except from personal 
knowledge. 

Prompted by Fan’s memorial, the emperor culled for j general discus¬ 
sion of these questions at court. Fun's proposals were supported hy Sung 
t'h'i and others, who expostulated against the evils of the existing system 
and urged a "return'' tu the ancient ideal. As a result u national school 
system was promulgated lit jen-isung in 1044. calling lor ihe establish¬ 
ment of a school in each department and district tit be maintained and 
staffed by lhe local magistrate. At the same rime the civil service system 
was reformed so that die examinations were divided into three pans, svith 
priority given 10 problems of history and politics, then to interpretation of 
the Classics, and List nf all to poetry composition- Siilwrquefllly instnic- 
Uon in the Imperial Academy was also revamped by Hu Yuan, who hud 
been brought to court by Fan Chung-yen, to conform to the methods Hu 
had used in ins private academy. 

Few of Fan's reforms survived when he fell from power as a result of 
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bitter factional struggles. Nevertheless, the agitation for reform went on 
among sonic of the best minds pf the age. The selections which follow are 
meant to illustrate the iyp« of reform most widely espoused in Com 
foehn circles. To show that this ferment was not confined to persons 
whose Interests and activities were largely political, but instead pervaded 
the whole Sung school, vve have made selections from representatives of 
I he orthodox NeoOmfueian tradition known better as philosophers than 
as officials* They are. moreover, thinkers whose intellectual antecedents 
are found among the progenitors of the Sung school already mentioned * 
and yet whose political and scholarly affinities linked them also to the 
great reformer Wang Amshih. The first two selections arc memorials of 
die famous Ch’cng brothers, documents which reveal the breadth and 
variety of reforms advocated. Following them are excerpts from the writ¬ 
ings of the philosopher Chang Tsai and the scholar-official Su Hsian, 
presenting divergent views on a single question: the age-old problem of 
land reform. 

CH'ENG YI 

Memorial to the Emperor ]tn-t$ung 

This memorial was presented in 1050, a few years after die fall of Fan 
Chung yen -ind his allies, w hen ChVng Vi (1033-1107) w-a* still only seven¬ 
teen years M It is prefaced by j tong appeal {abbreviated here) for accept 
anee of ihr Con foehn Way a* ihe fod* ot government policy. Only a fill! 
return to the ideal society of the ^igediings will suffice to meet the needs t-r 
the day. To imitate the Han and T'ang dynasties* great though these were jn 
some respeets h would mean succumbing eventually to the earner weaknesses 
which brought them down. Tins is a recurrent ihenic of the reformers, who 
had to overcome widespread skepticism at court that ancient institutions, as 
well as Confiician moral precepts, could have any praetir.il application in she 
very different social cireunutatict* of die Sung period. Ch'eng Yi then de¬ 
scribes the prevailing Konumk and social evils whi L h must be remedied, and, 
like so many oilier reformers of ihe time, concludes that the ihsi step in solv¬ 
ing them tnuii be j change in she civil service system, so a-j to bring into she 
government men with the ability and the determination eg rectify these ton- 
dhiofti. 

(From Yi-tA'uan tven-cht, SFPY ed., 1, i^a-ifib] 

In the Three Dynasties ihe W':i> was always followed; after the Ch'in it 
declined and (lid nni flourish. Dynasties like the Wei and Chin indeed 
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departed far from it* The Han and Tang achieved a limited prosperity, 
but in practicing ihe Way they adulterated It. . . * 

In the Boo$ of History it says: "The people are the foundation of the 
nation; when the foundation is solid the nation is at peace• Your servant 
thinks that the way to make the foundation firm is to pacify the people, 
and that the way to pacify the people is to see that they have enough food 
and clothing. Nowadays die people's strength is exhausted and there is 
not enough food and clothing in the land. When spring cultivation has 
begun and the seed has been sown, they hold their breath in anxious 
expectation* If some year their hopes are disappointed, they have to run 
away [and abandon the land]. In view of these facts, the foundation can 
hardly he called firm. Your servant consider* that Your Majesty is kind 
and benevolent, loves the pcuple as his children, anti certainly cannot bear 
to see them suffer like this. Y’our servant suspects that the men aniund 
Your Majesty have shielded these things from Your Majesty's discerning 
sight, and prove rued you from learning about them* 

Now the government frequemly has insufficient funds to meet its ex¬ 
penditures. Having an insufficiency, it turns to the Finance Commission, 
and the Finance Commission turns to the fiscal in ten dams of the various 
circuits. Hut where are the fiscal iniendatits to get the money? They 
simply have to wring it from the people. Sometimes peace is disturbed in 
all directions at once, and so troops are called out just when the men 
should attend to the cultivation of their fields, causing still more grievous 
harm. As these pressing demands arc put upon the people, iheir blood and 
far become exhausted; frequently they are brought to financial rum and 
their livelihood is lost, while the members of the family arc separated and 
dispersed. Even ordinary men are pained at the sight of this. Surely Your 
Majesty, who is like a parent to the people, cannot help but take pity on 
the ml The people have no savings and the government granaries are 
emprv. Your servant observes that from the capital on out to the frontiers 
of the empire, there is no place which has a reserve sufficient to carry over 
two years* If suddenly there is a famine for more than one year, such as 
the one which occurred in the Ming-tao period [1033-1033]. I do not 
knosv how the government is going to deal with it. The soldiers who do 
no work and yet musr be fed number more than one million. Since there 
is no means in »up[">n them, the people will be heavily Lived. And yet the 
people have alro-idy scattered* If strung enemies seize the opportunity to 
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□track from without. or wicked men aspire 10 power from within, then 
we may well be fearful of a situation which is deteriorating ;ind threatens 
to collapse* 

Your servant considers that humanity is the foundation of the ''Kingly 
Way/' He {jbserves that the humanity of Vour Majesty is the humaniry of 
Van and Shun; and yet the empire has not had good government. This is 
because Your Majesty has a humane heart hut nest a humane government. 
ITiercfore Mencius lIV Aa] says; "There are now princes who have 
humane hearts and a rep mat inn for humanity, while yet the people do not 
receive any benefit from them* nor will they leave any example to future 
ages—all because they do not put into practice the ways of the ancient 
kings' 1 . . . *f Gwd government in the empire depends upon obtaining 
worthy men; misgovern me nt in the empire derives from a failure to ob- 
luifl worthy men. The world does not lack worthy men; the problem is 
how to find them. The purpose of seeking nut worthy men is good 
government, and the way to govern the empire is the way followed by the 
Five Emperors, the: Three Kings, the Duke of Chou K and Confucius. 
Seeking out those who arc familiar with the way ui government employed 
by the Five Emperors, the Three Kings, the Duke of Chois, and Con¬ 
fucius, we should employ each of ihcm according to the degree of Jus 
understanding of it. He who knows how to serve as a chief councilor 
should be made a chief councilor; those who know hmv m be ministers 
and high official* should he made ministers and high officials; those who 
knovt how to govern a prefecture should be made prefects; and those 
who know how to rule a subprefecture should be made subprefects. When 
each of them is employed properly, then all duties will be carried out. 
And when this is done it could never be that the empire would be with¬ 
out good government. 

In the selection of scholars for the civil service, though there are many 
categories under which men may qualify, yet there are only one or two 
persons who may lie considered [under she category of| ,+ wise P virtuous, 
square, and upright/" 3 Instead, what the government obtains are scholars 
who possess no more thin wide learning and powerful memory. Those 
who quality in [the examination on] Understanding of the Classics 
merely specialise m red ting from memory und do nor understand their 

"A Oil? amE^rreU on 3 liinildi number ot cjndtcUcn j spetu] impcful cxamiiu- 
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meaning. They arc of little use in government- The most P™d anil 
sought after it the category of chin-shih, which involves composition o 
veric in the ten and fu form according to the prescribed rules of tone and 
rhythm. In the rz'» and ft, there is nothing about the way to govern the 
empire. Men learn lhc™ in f ’ rtl cr to pass the estunmalton, and alter the 
passage of ■» sufficient time, ‘b e ? attain to L r hc P° SlJ " f I " miSlcri 

,nd chancellors. How can they know anything of the bases of eduao 
ti on and cultivation found in the "Kingly Way ? They occupy the pom 
and arc expected to fulfill then duties without ever having learned them. 
This is the same as having a nomad of the North steer a boat or having a 
rivermafl of the South be the driver of a horse. How can we poshly 
expect them to be any goodF ... 

For two thousand years the Way lias not been practiced. Fwhih p* 
sons of recent limes have all declared that limes arc different and things 
have changed t so that it can no longer be practiced. This only shows how 
deep iheir ignorance is, and yet time and again the rulers ol men have 

been deceived by their talk-Hut 1 see that Your Majesty’s heart is 

filled with solicitude for the jieoplc. and it Your Majesty practices I he 
Way of the sage-kings with such solicitude lor the people, how tau any 
difficulties stand in Lhc way? 


CH'ENG HAG 

Ten Matters Calling for Reform 

This memorial, presumed by Ch’cog Yi’s cider brother to the Emperor Shot- 
nunc {r opens with I he characteristic assctimn that despite the 

need lor adapting iiniitu*nit ip die times there ate remm underlying prin¬ 
ciples «i Confumnlttn whkh remain valid even (or later dynasties like the 
sins He then deiaiis icr evils of the day which require hold act,on. home <d 
these ate urgent problem* Wn almost any ]»mi of view-unequal dislr.hu- 
tion t-f land, populate* pressure, inadequate educational faethtmi, the ex- 
peme and uieflectivcncs «t a professional ™V- the danger of famine and 
Teed for increased grain Storage, and the need to comma!,m, cd natural re- 
sources Oilier .ciornis are mure doctrinaire in character. I hough from he 
tjjiiLucan point ut view ihey are the most Umdameuial of all. ^ tse * nv< J be 
lhc ritual (u.tciinns of government, ami ntlkcl the Confueum conviction .hat 
a ]| human evils are attributable in some basic way io .mprOjter government. 
Conversely die moral reformation ul mankind is believed [wssible ihrough lhc 
mainlenance of j perfectly orJcfed hierarchy ol offices, ranks, and ruts. It was. 
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therefore, precisely this belief in the perfectibility of nun and society which 
dictated complete conformity to the anctcw pattern. 

I From Ming-tao wra-cAt, SPPY cci, 2:62-7!}; 5 ung*Yuun ksueA-xn, 

' 4 * 33*1 

Vo or servant considers that the laws established by the sage-kings were 
nil based on Sits man feelings and in keeping with the order of things. In 
the great reigns of the Two Emperors and Three Kings, how could these 
laws not but change according to the times and be embodied in systems 
which suited the conditions obtaining in each? However* in regard to 
the underlying by si 5 of government, w the teachings by which the peo¬ 
ple may be shepherded, to the principles which remain forever unalter¬ 
able in the order of things, and to that upon which the [Hiuplc depend 
for their very existence, on such points there has been no divergence bui 
rather common agreement among the sages of all times* curly or late, Only 
if the way of summing life ttidf should fail could the taws of the sage- 
kings ever Ik changed. Therefore in Later times those who practiced die 
Way [of the sage-kings] to the fullest achieved perfect order, while those 
who practiced only a part achieved limited success* This is the dear and 
manifest lesson of past ages, . , . 

Rut jfc may objected rhn human nature today is no longer the same 
as in ancietu times, and thru what has come down to us from the early 
kings cannot possibly be restored in the present. . . . Now In ancient 
times all people, from ihe Son of Heaven down to the commoners* had 
to have teachers and friends lei order to perfect their virtue. Therefore 
even the sages—Shun* Yu r |K;ng] Wen, and [King] VVu— had those 
from whnm they learned. Nowadays the function of the teacher and 
preceptor is unfulfilled and the ideal of the 11 tnend-minister” is not nude 
iti.inifc.st. Therefore die attitude of respect for virtue and enjoyment in 
doing good has noi Swcn developed in the empire. There is no ditTcrcnce 
between the past and the present in this matter, 

A see king must follow Heaven in establishing the offices of govern¬ 
ment. Thus the functions relating to Heaven* earth, and the four seasons 
did not change throughout the reigns of the Two Emperors and the Three 
Kings, and for this reason all the regulations were carried out rind every¬ 
thing was well ordered, [n the Tang dynasty these institutions were still 
preserved in attenuated form, and in its | initial] periled of peace and order, 
the government and regulations of the Tang had some semblance of 
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correctness. Today. however, the oiBces and ranks have been thrown into 
great confusion, and dudes and functions have not been performed. This 
is the reason why the idea! of peace and order has nui been achieved. 
There is no difference between the past and present in this matter* 

Heaven created men and raised up a ruler to govern and to guide them. 
Things had to be so regulated a* to provide them with settled property as 
the means to a flourishing livelihood. Therefore the boundaries of the 
land had to be defined correctly, and the welbhdds had to be equally 
distributed—these are the great fundamentals of government. 1 he l ang 
dynasty still maintained a system of land distribution based on the size of 
die family. 4 Now nothing is left, and there is no such system- The lands 
of the rich extend on and on H from this prefecture to that subprefeCLure, 
and there is nolhing to stop them. Day by day the poor scatter and die 
from starvation* and there is no one to take pity on them- Although many 
people arc more fortunate* still there are countless persons without suf¬ 
ficient food and clothing. The population grows day by day, and if 
nothing is done to control die aji nation. anti clothing will become 

more and more scarce, and more people will scatter and die. 1 his is the 
key to order and disorder. How can wc not devise some way to control it? 
In this matter, cm, there is no difference between past and present. 

In ancient times, government and education began with the local vil¬ 
lager The system worked up from [the focal units of] pi M tsu. in*tg, 
cAoit r hsinf rg. tpar i, and rm. = Each village and town was linked to the next 
higher unit and governed by them in sequence. Thus the people were at 
peace, and friendly toward one another. They seldom violated the criminal 
tiw* and ii was easy to appeal to their sense of shame. This is m accord 
with the natural bent of human feelings and, therefore, when practiced, 
it works. In (his matter* too, there is no difference between past and 
present. 

Education in local schools was the means by which the ancient kings 
made c^ r the moral obligations of human relationships and achieved the 
ethical transformation of all under Heaven. Now true teaching and learn¬ 
ing have been abandoned, and there is no moral standard, Civic cere¬ 
monies have ceased to be held in the local community and propriety and 


1 Under (he equal land ivilrm ihr Tani, adiJt ttithlal » b^A mm 
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righteousness arc riot upheld. Appointments to office are ijot based upon 
the recommendation of the village commune Lies* and the conduct |of 
appointees to 3 sigh office] not proven by performance. The best talents are 
not nurtured in the schools, and the abilities nf men are mostly wasted. 
These are matters dearly evident, and there is in them no difference be¬ 
tween she past and ihe present. 

Its ancient times, government clerks and runners were paid by lKc state, 
and there was no distinction between soldiers and farmers. Now ihe 
arrogant display of military power has exhausted national resources to 
ihe limit. Your servant considers that if the soldiery, with the exception 
of lie Imperial Guards, is not gradually reconverted to a |>casant militia, 
the matter will be of great concern. The services of government clerks 
and runner* have indicted h.irm all over the empire* if this system is not 
changed, a great disaster 15 inevitable. This is also a truth which is most 
evident, and there as no difference between the past and the present, 

Ira ancient times, the people had to have | a reserve of] nine year*' ft**I 
supply. A state was not considered a state if it did not have a reserve of 
ai Iclise three years' food, V'our servant observes that there arc few j n the 
land who grow foi>d and many who consume it- The productivity of ihe 
earth is not fully utilized and human Libor i$ not fully employed. Even 
tile rich and powerful {.miilics rarely have a surplus; how much worse off 
arc the poor and weak! If in one locality their luck is bad and crops fail 
I ust one year, banditry becomes uncontrollable and the roads aie full of 
the faint and starving. If, then, we should he *1 unfortunate as to have a 
disaster affecting an area of two or three thousand square H or had har¬ 
vests over a number of years in succession, how n the government going 
to deal with it? The distress then will be beyond description. Hnv can 
we say, "Hut it is ,1 long, lung time since anything like ih.it has hap- 
fsenecL" and on this ground trust to luck in the future? Ccnainb wc 
should gradually return to the ancient system—with the land distributed 
equally so as to encourage agriculture, and with steps taken by Inith in¬ 
dividual! and the government 1ft store up grain so is to provide against 
any cDimngeiicy. In this, too, there i$ no difference between past and 
present. 

In ancient limes, the four classes of people each had its settled occupa¬ 
tion, and eight or nine out of ten people were fanners. Therefore ft Mid 
and clothing were provided without difficulty and people were spared 
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suffering and distress* Bui now in the capital region ‘here arc thousands 
upon thousands o£ men without settled occupations—idlers and beggars 
who cannot earn a living. Seeing that they are distressed, toilsome, lone* 
some poor, and ill. or resort to guile and craftiness in order to survive 
and vet usually cannot make a living, what can we expect the consequence 
to I* after this has gone on for days and years? Their poverty being «> 
extreme, unless a sage is able to change things and solve the problem, 
there will be n» way to avoid complete disaster. How can we say, ‘There 
is nothing that can be done about it"? This calls for consideration of the 
ancient [system] in order to reform the present [system], a sharing ay 
those who have much so as to relieve those who i*>sscss little, thus en¬ 
abling them to gain the means of livelihood by which to save their lives. 
In tliis, too, there is no difference between the past and the present. 

The way the sages followed the will of Heaven and put things m order 
was through the administration of the six resources. 11 The responsibility 
fur the administration of the six resources was in the hands of the Five 
Offices There were fixed prohibitions covering the resources ot lulls, 
woodlands, and streams. Thus the various things were in abundance 
and there was no deficiency in the supply. Today die duties of the Kive 
Offices arc not performed and the six resources arc not controlled. 1 lie 
use (> f t),„ c dungs is immoderate and the taking of them is not m due 
time und season. It U not merely that the nature of things has been 
violated, hut lhat the mountains from which forests and woods grow 
have all been laid bare hv indiscriminate cutting and burning. As tnese 
depredations still go uncurbed, the fish of the stream and the leasts of 
,he field arc cut short in their abundance and the things of nature 
[Heaven] are becoming wasted and exhausted. What then can be done 
about it? These dire abuses have now reached the extreme, md only by 
restoring the ancient system of official control over hills and streams, so 
at to preserve and develop diem, can the trend be halted, a change made, 
and 2 permanent supply be assured. Here, too, there is no difference be* 
tween the past and the present. 

[n undent rimes, there were different ranks and distinctions observed 
in official capping ceremonies, weddings, funerals, sacrifices, carriages, 
garments, and utensils, anti no one dared lo exceed what he was entitled 
to. Therefore expenses were easily met and people kept their equanimity 

•That u, 6it + mdal. tfaaft earth. Atul friiAi 
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of mind. Now the system of rices is not maintained in practice, and peo¬ 
ple compete with each ocher in ostentation anti extravagance. The families 
tti officials are unable to maintain themselves in proper «yle f whereas 
members of the merchant class sometimes surpass the ceremonial display 
of king* and dukes. The system of rites is unable to regulate the human 
feelings, and the tides and quantities 7 are unable to preserve the dialing 
cion between the noble and the mean. Since there have been no fixed 
distinctions and proportions, people have become crafty, deceitful, and 
grasping; each seeks to gratify his desires and does not stop until they 
arc gratified. But how can there he an end to k? This is the way leading 
to strife and disorder. How. then, can we not look into the measure* of 
the ancient kings and adapt them to our need? Here* too. Lhere is no 
difference between the past and the present. 

The above ten point* are hut the primary ones. Your servant discusses 
these main points merely 10 provide evidence for his belief that the laws 
and institutions of the Three Dynasties can definitely be put inio practice. 
As to the detailed plans and procedures fur their enactment, it is essential 
that they conform to the instructions contained in the Classics and be 
applied with due regard for human feelings. These are fixed and definite 
principles, dearly apparent to alh How can they be compared with vague 
and impractical theories? May your sage intelligence deign to consider 
tharu 


CHANG TSAI 


Land Equalization and Feudalism 


The philosopher Chang Tsai (1020-1077), an unde of the Cheng brother*, 
strongly advocated the adoption of tin; institutions described in the classical 
books of rites (especially the Ritct of Chou). Chang long cherished the dfeatn 
of purchasing some fend far himself and his di$ci|>Ee& and of dividing it up 
into well-fields in order to demonstrate the feasibility oi restoring the system 
which the early vagc-kingi had left to posterity. He died without accomplishing 
his objective. 

Note especially the ravins given by Chang for the superiority of the feudal 
system and ihe laeps by which lie would gradually return to this form of 
«Kkl orggnixaimn. He is particularly concerned over the problems created by 
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ihe increasing centralization of government, a irend which tunny recent hit* 
torian* have pointed to at having been greatly accelerated and intensified in 
the Sung dynasty and after. 

[From Chang Tt* fkutn-thu, KHCPTS d., 4:85, 84, 85-86! 

If the govern mem of the empire is not based on the well-held system, 
there will never be peace. The »vay of Chou is simply this; to equalize. , . . 

The well-held system could be put into effect with the greatest ease. 
The government only needs to issue an edict and the whole thing can be 
settled without having to beat a single person. No one would dare to 
occupy and hold land as His own. Moreover, it should he done in such a 
manner as to obtain die people's ready compliance, and not cause those 
with much land to lose all their means. Ill the ease, let us say, of a high 
official holding lands comprising a thousand hamlets, he should lie ell- 
fctiUed in a state no more than fifty fi in extent. But for what he pos¬ 
sesses in excess of lilts, he should be assigned jurisdiction as an official 
over a proportionate area of land, so that he may have its tax income, [In 
this way] people will not lose their former property. 

To achieve good government in the empire the only method is to start 
with this. The land of the empire should be laid out in squares and 
apportioned, with each man receiving one square. This is the basis 'if the 
people's subsistence. In recent limes [ic, since the Chtm| no provision 
has been made for the people's meant of subsistence. buL only for the 
commandeering of their labor. Contrary to expectation, the exalted posi¬ 
tion of the Son of Heaven has been used for the monopolizing *d every¬ 
thing productive of profit. With the government thinking only of the 
government, and the people thinking only of themselves, they have not 
taken each other into consideration. But "when the people have plenty, 
their prince will not be left alone in want. If the people are in want, their 
prince cannot alone enjoy plenty.” * 

Chang proceeds to a detailed discussion of «h* ancient pattern and how it may 
be conformed to in the present. Then he returns do the political implications 
of this jystcm. 

tn the cue of those families which had formerly hdd much landed 
property* though their land is turned over to ihe people il u not the 

* PutiumabJy an appumunoiE In tenniniw at ilnib, am! tic* b> js^ttaliUrj Ofiht u in 
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same as share-cropping or tenancy. Their income may thereby be some¬ 
what reduced, yet they will lie made land-officials and placed in charge of 
the people. Once this idea is made clear to them, they will follow along. 
Even if. 9 few should be unwtfUdg, nevertheless a great nvs|ority will be 
pleased with it and unly a minority displeased. Besides bow can you pos¬ 
sibly lake imu consideration tile feelings of every single individual' 

At first we will merely distribute public land to the people, but after 
ten or twelve years other measures will have to be taken. To start with, 
kind-officials will be appointed [as explained], hut later men should be 
selected for their personal merits. If wc really seek to establish the ancient 
system, wc must first study carefully the text (of the Ruet of Chut, \ so 
that we fully understand its underlying meaning and can fill j n the gaps 
to get the overall view. Thus the well fields may be seen to lead to a 
restoration of feudalism. For this a determination must lie made of the 
menu of (hose to lie enfeoffed, for only if there are persons of great merit 
and virtue can we set tip the feudal system. Before feudalism was estah 
fished the problem was how to govern the well-farms juu) villages of the 
empire, and ihcy had to create laud officer* to govern them, Now, since 
we cannot yet propose the adoption of a feudal system, much the same 
thing can lie accomplished by appointing lifetime local administrators. 

The reason 3 feudal sysicni must be established is that the idministra- 
iiun of 1 lie empire must lie simplified through delegation of power before 
things can Ik well managed* If administration is not simplified f through 
decentralization], then it is impossible to govern well. Therefore the 
sages insisted on sharing l!ic management of the empire with other men, 
h was thus that everything was wdi-admmisiered in their runes. When a 
ssge-king adopts a law, Ik always thinks in terms of generations to come, 
if the Duke of Chou were in power, he could personally direct the ,id- 
mmistration of the whole empire and everything would he well managed. 
But how could loier rulers hope w achieve this* Besides, why should lie 
who rules the whole empire want to attend personally to the affairs tif the 
whole empire? 

If wc adopt a feudal system and one of the feudal lords proves un¬ 
worthy, he can sliti be removed and no harm will come nf it. How could 
it he that with the might of a whole empire wc could not discipline the 
ruler of a small stale and keep the teudai lords from conspiring to dis- 
turb the peace of the land? Of course, only if the court is powerful can 
pcact- and order lx preserved in tbii wav. 
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Still, in more recent times there have been those who declared that for 
the Ch'in empire not in maintain a feudal system was the wisest policy. 
They have just not understood wliat tlic sages had in rmndf 


SU HSUN 

The Land System—A Dissenting View 

Su Msiln (to0^io66) was the lather of two famous scholar-statesmen includ¬ 
ing the poet Su Tung-p'o. With the hacking of On-yang Hsiu he achieved 
fame himself as a writer and official, without advancing through the tegular 
civil service channels. Widely admired for both the style and seme of his 
essays. Su here takes up the land problem and atteinjus to refute two theories 
widely held: that the distress of the peasantry is due to excessive taxes and 
tfcu the well-field system should lie restored. The essay opens with a diwussmtt 
tabridged here) nf rax rales under the Chou dynasty, which were usually ton- 
side red to represent th-c norm, 

(From Chu r-ya rht t SP 1 K cd. yja-qA\ 

At the height of the Chou dynasty the heaviest taxes ran m as much as 
one pan in four* the next heaviest to one part in five, and then on down 
to rates as low as one part in ten or Mow. Taxes today, though never as 
low as one part m ten. likewise do not exceed one pan in four or one ill 
five, provided that the local magistrate is not rapacious and grasping. 
Thus there is not -i great difference in the rate of taxation between Chou 
limes and our own, . . , 

However, during the Chou dynasty the people of the empire sang, 
danced, anti rejoiced in tlic benevolence of their riilcts, whereas our jko- 
pie are unhappy, as if they were extracting ihcir very muscles and peeling 
off thetr very skins to meet the needs of the state. The Chou tax was so 
much, and our tax is likewise so much. Why. then is there such a great 
difference between the people’s sadness today and their happiness then? 
There must be a reason for this. 

During Chou times, the well-field system was employed. Since the 
well-field system was abolished, the land no longer belongs to the cultiva¬ 
tor*, and those who own the tand do nut cultivate. Those whci do cultivate 
depend for their Lind upon the rich jieople. The rich families possess much 
land and extensive properties; the paths linking tlwif fields run on and 
on. They call m the migratory workers and assign each a piece of their 
land to till, whipping and driving them to work, and treating them as 
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slaves. Sluing there comfortably, they look around, give commands, and 
demand services. In the summer the people hoc for them, in the fall they 
harvest for them. No one disobeys their commands. The landowner 
amuses himself and yet draw* half the income of the land, while the other 
half goes to the cultivator. For every landowner there are ten cultivators. 
Thu* the landowner accumulates lies half share day by day and so be¬ 
comes rich and powerful; the cultivators eat their half share day by day 
and so become poor and hungry, without means of appeal. . . . 

Abs. the poor cultivate and yet are not free from hunger. The rich sit 
with full stomachs and am use themselves and yet arc not free from re¬ 
sentment over taxes. All these evils arise from the abolition of the well- 
fields. If the well-fields were restored, the poor would have land to till, 
and not having to share their grain and rice with the rich, they would lie 
free from hunger. The rich, not being allowed to hold so much 1 -tnH , 
could not hold down the poor, Under these circumstances those who did 
not till would not be able to get food. Besides, having the whole product 
of the bnd out of which to pay their taxes to the local magistrate, they 
would not be resentful. For this reason all the scholars of the empire 
outdo themselves calling for the restoration of the well-fields. And some 
people say: “If the land of the rich were taken away and given to those 
who own no land, the ndt would run acquiesce in if, and this would lead 
to rebellion. After such a great cataclysm, when the people were deci¬ 
mated and vast lands by unused, it would be propitious for instituting the 
well-field system all at once. When Emperor Kao of Han overthrew the 
Ch'in dynasty or when Emperor Kuang-wu succeeded the Former Han, 
it could have been done and yet was not. Tins is indeed to he regretted!" 

I do nut agree with any nf this. Now even if all the rich people olfered 
to turn their lauds over to the public, asking that they be turned into 
well-fields, it still could not be done. Why? 

Su Hsun proceeds to describe in detail the system of land organization, irriga¬ 
tion, and total administration associated with the well field *yu„ n « j t 
set forth in the fliiecj of Chou. He concludes that such an intricate system 
could never be reproduced under existing conditions. 

When the well-fields arc established, (a corresponding system off ditches 
and canals Would have to be provided. . , . This could not be done with¬ 
out filling up all the ravines and valleys, leveling the hills and mountains, 
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destroying the graves, tearing down I he houses, removing the cities and 
changing the boundaries of the land. Even if it were possible to get pos- 
sessinn of all the plains and vast wildernesses and then lay them out ac¬ 
cording to plan, Mill we would have in drive all the people of the empire, 
exhaust all the grain of the empire, and devote all out energy to this alone 
[or several hundred years, without attending to anything else, if we were 
ever to see all the land of ihe empire turned into well-held* and provided 
with ditches and canals. Then it would be necessary to build houses 
within the well-fields for the people to settle down and live in pence. Alas, 
this is out of the question. By the time the well-fields were established, the 
people would have died and their bones would have rotted away. ., . 

Although the well-field [system | cannot be put into effect, nevertheless, 
it actually would offer certain advantages in the present situation. Now il 
there were something approximating the well-field |system], which 1.011 Id 
Ik adopted, we might still be able to relieve the distress of the people. 

At this point Su reviews the proposals made in ihr Han dynasty for a direct 
limitation of land ownership, add the reasons for their iailurc- 

I want to limit somewhat the amount of land which one is allowed to 
hold, and yet not restrict immediately those whose land is already in ex¬ 
cess of my limit, hut only mate it so that future generations would not try 
to occupy land beyond that limit. In short, cither the descendants of the 
rich would be unable to preserve their holdings after several generations 
and would become poor, while the land held in excess of my limit would 
be dispersed and come into the possession of others; or else as the de¬ 
scendants of the rich came along they would divide up die land into sev¬ 
eral portions. In this way, the land occupied by the rich would decrease 
and the surplus land would increase. With surplus land in abundance, rhe 
poor would find it easy to acquire land as a basis for their family liveli¬ 
hood. They would not have to render service to others, but each would 
reap the full fruit of die Lind himself. Not having to shaft his produce 
with others, he would be pleased to contribute taxes to the government. 
Now just by sitting at court and promulgating the order throughout the 
empire, without frightening the people, without mobilizing the public, 
without adopting the well-field system, still all the advantages of tiie 
well-fields would be obtained. Even with the well-fields of the Chou, how 
could we hope to do better than this 5 
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THE NEW LAWS OF WANG AN-SHIH 

The reform movement which marked time after Fan Chung-ycnY fall 
from power reached its greatest heights during the reign of the Emperor 
S hen-t sung (r. 106M-E0B5) under the leadership o£ Wang An-shih (ion- 
1086), one of China's most celebrated statesmen, With the sympathetic 
undersea riding and patient support of Shcn-tsung, who was widely ac¬ 
claimed for his conscientiousness .is a ruler, Wang embarked on a most 
ambitious and systematic program of reform, designed to remedy the 
evils already described in the memorials and essays of his Ctmfuchn 
contemporaries. A brilliant scholar and vigorous administrator, Wang 
had close lies both officially and intellectually with the leading figures in 
the Cuntuccm revival, and burned with a desire to achieve that restora¬ 
tion of the ancient order which they believed to be the only solution to 
China's ills* This came out in Wang’s first interview with the emperor in 
1068* wheat the latter asked what Wing thought of the famous founder of 
the Tang dynasty as a model for later rulers, Wang replied: "Your 
Majesty should lake [the sage-kings] Yao and Shun as your standard. 
The principles of Yao and Shun arc \xty easy to put imo practice, !r is 
only because scholars of recent limes do nos really understand them, th.it 
they think such standards of government are unattainable.** 

Wang* as a matter of fact, had no thought of completely revamping 
Chinese society and restoring the institution* described in the classical 
texts. As the first of the readings to follow makes clear, his aim was rather 
10 adapt the general principles embodied in those institutions 10 his own 
situation, making due allowance for vastly changed circumstances. Fur 
ihermorc* from the manner in which he set about his reforms, we can 
sci- that he was no sod.-.] revolutionary or starry idealist, but rather a 
practical pn I it loan whose first concern was always the interests of the 
Chinese state and nnl; secondarily the wdfarc of the Chinese people, 
Thus his initial reforms were aimed at 1 he reorganization n f state finances, 
with a view So achieving greater economy and budgetary efficiency. And 
virtually all of the important economic changes later effected by Wang 
were proposed by a special "brain-trust" assigned to the task of fiscal re¬ 
organization, with itate revenue very much in the forefront of their minds. 
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Nevertheless it is to the credit of WflO£ ihat hr saw how in the lung run 
(which few Chinese statesmen or cm|Krt>rs were willing K) consider), the 
fiscal interests of the state were bound up with the general economic 
welfare of the people, and both with the promotion of a dynamic and 
expanding economy. Therefore, even though he dtd nothing so drastic 
as the reorganization Chinese agriculture into well-fieids, his approach 
was bold and visionary in the sense Lhat he arw the problem of reform 
as reaching into virtually all spheres of Chinese life; and though few of 
his measures were new or highly original, his program taken as a wliole 
was broader in scope and more diversified in character than anything 
attempted before or after (until Cdmm uniat rule). 

The tirsf of Wing's M ncw laws*' .limed at thieving greater flexibility 
and economy in the transportation of tax grain or tribute in kind to the 
capital. His basic principle was that officials be enabled to resell die good* 
collected and use funds at their disposal in procure at the most convenient 
time and place (and with the least transportation cost) the goods required 
by tlw government. This was inter expanded greatly into a vast state 
marketing operation which extended to all basic commodities die type «t 
price control and storage system traditionally associated with the "ever- 
normal granary." In this way die state's assumption of a much more 
active role in the economy was iustified by live common interest of the 
suite and the people in reducing the cost of government and stabilizing 
prices. So too with the second of Wang's measures, a system of crop loans 
in provide peasants in the spring with necessary seed, implements, etc., 
which would lie repaid at harvest time- It was designed, on the one hand, 
to help the peasant stay out of the clutches of usurers at a difficult time of 
the year, while oil the other, it brought revenue to the government 
through the interest paid on the loans. 

Outside the sphere which would be recognized as pertaining lo gov. 
eminent finance, there Wtn two oilier activities of the state which vitally 
affected With the physical well-being of the people and ihe health of the 
state. They had to lio with die time-hunured "fight” or “power" of the 
government to demand from the people both labor service and military 
service, in the Sung Chinese armies svere maintained on a professional 
basis, with tax revenues providing the means for hiring constabulary 
and soldiery. To eliminate the great expense of such mercenaries, who 
were idle much of the time. Wang introduced a militia system whereby 
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each locality would be organized for self-defense anti self-policing, with 
families grouped pyramidally in units of ten, a hundred, and □ thousand, 
taking a regular turn at providing such able-bodied service. Not only 
did this represent a system of collective security in each locality, but one 
of collective responsibility os well, the various members of each group 
being held mutually responsible for the misconduct of any individual. 
Curiously enough, to achieve the same ends of economy and efficiency in 
ihe handling of local government services, Wang used precisely the re¬ 
verse method. That is, the minor functions of government, which were 
sometimes menial and often burdensome, had always been performed on 
an unpasd, draft basis* Wang tnmsdered this a system which weighed too 
heavily on the individuals and households to whom the assignment fell. In 
place of the draft ten ices, winch were essentially a labor tax, he therefore 
substituted a money tax graduated to "soak the rich/ 1 from the proceeds of 
which men were lured to perform these official services. 

The same principle of equalization was applied to the land tax through 
a new system of land registration and assessment, which was designed to 
accomplish die same aim as the legendary "well-field" system without 
any actual redistribution of land of property. This was known as the 
"square fields'" system, because all taxable land was divided up into units 
one h square, upon which the taxes were graduated in accordance with 
the value of the land, io that those with less prefective land paid pro¬ 
portionately less. 

The foregoing examples will serve to indicate the general character and 
scope of the New Laws having an economic importance. In addition. 
Wang embarked on a fundamental overhauling of the civil service cx^ 
animation system, which m the early Sung had come in for much criti¬ 
cism from Confucipmsts who deplored the premium it placed on literary 
style and memorization of the Classics at the expense of a genuine under¬ 
standing of Confucian principles and their practical application. In place 
of the traditional forms of composition and memory testing, Wang sub¬ 
stituted an essay on the "general meaning" of the Classics, This raised 
problems, however, as to how traditional standards of objectivity and 
impartiality could be mainuhied in judging the performance of candi¬ 
dates with respect m the handling of ideas and interpretation. Wang 
solved this in his own way by promulgating a standard essay form and a 
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compter revision of the Classics with modernized commentary to serve 
as an authoritative guide for both candidates and judges. 

Almost immediately controversy developed over Wang s interpretations 
of tile Classics, which were closely bound up with his whole political 
philosophy and governmental program. Whether nr not Wang s policies 
were truly in keeping with the basic teachings of the Confudjm tradition 
is a question which has been debated right down CO modern times- There 
cm he no doubt that the specific measures he adopted hare a srrong re¬ 
semblance to Legalist -inspired institutions which had vastly augmented 
the economic power of the stale during the reign of Emperor Wu of 
Han. It is equally evident, however, that the benevolent paternalism 
ascribed by ConfuciLirusts to the ancient sage-kings could be easily con¬ 
strued. as it was by Wang, to justify a vigorous exercise of state power 
to promote the general welfare, Wang's memorials are replete with clas¬ 
sical precedents for each of the actions he proposes to take. Perhaps no¬ 
where is the close tie between Wangs reforms and classical authority 
better illustrated than in his use of the Rites of Ckots, which he revised 
under the title Nets' Interpretation of the Institutes of Chou {Chou-f(ttan 
hsini). For this classical text Wang made the strongest claims m his 
personal preface: 

When moral principles are applied to ihc affairs of government . , - the form 
thev take and the use they :ue put lo depend upon laws, but their promotion 
and execution depend upon individuals, tn the Worthiness ot its individual 
officials to discharge rhe duties of office, and in rhe effectiveness with which ns 
UutkuuoH administered the law, no dynasty has surpassed the early t:hou. 
L-kcwise in die suitability of tis laws for perpetuation in bier ages, and in 
ihe expression given them' Li literary form, no book is so perfect a* the imti- 
iittes of Chou (Ch1^^t~h ,4 ufl). 

So effectively did Wang uk this Wk to justify his reform* that his 
edition of it became one of the most influential and controversial bools in 
all Chinese literature. To deny Wang the support he derived from it, his 
opponents alleged that the Institute! of Chou was itself a comparatively 
recent forgery. In later times writers commonly attributed the fall of the 
Northern Sung dynasty to Wang’s adaption of this text as a political 

Thus Wangs espousal of the Institutes of Chou represents the culnuna- 
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tion in the ptd.ir.Ical sphere of the long debate in Confucuti circles over 
the applicability of classical institutions, as described in the books of 
Hites, to conditions obtaining in the Sung dynasty. At the same time, 
Wang's effort to reinterpret these texts—to discard the Han and Tang 
commentaries—and in use a modernized version as the basis for .1 re* 
formed civil service examination system, stressing the general meaning of 
the Classics instead of a literal knowledge of them, is a concrete express 
sion of the Crmfucian urge to break with the lifeless pedantry of the Had 
and Tang dynasties, both in the field of classical scholarship and in the 
form of civil service examinations, in order to return to the essential purity 
of the classic order. In this respect Wang stands together with the Ch eng 
brothers, Chu Hsi. and a host of other Sung scholars in (heir deicrmina¬ 
tion to set aside accepted interpretations and find new meaning in their 
Confurian inheritance, just as subsequent scholars <>f a creative nr 
scientific temper were some day to reject the Sung interpretations and 
press anew their inquiry into the meaning and validity of the Classics. 

WANG AN-SH/H 

Memorial to the Emperor ffn-tmng 

This document, sometimes called the Ten Tkottamd Ward Memorial, is 
fannoib as Wang's first importsni declaration n{ hi* politkjil views* Thtxvc who 
look lo it for a manifesto outlining his later program wij] lx disappointed, lor 
■aside ifom his general philosophy it deals only with the problem oj mauling 
dble officials. Those who recognize* however, that in Chum any reformer ktd 
ir> wrestle first or all with rhe im metafile bureaucracy* will appreciate win 
like many ether Sung rek>rnKr> H should have given first priority to 
tlii* question. Subsequent reading*, including the protects or Wang s critics, 
will show- ih<u in the final aiujyds this remained the hxjst truea.d is>ue H 

Note how Wang strikes a balance between ifie importance oi laws am! 
institutions i the Legalist tendency) and the iWucLm ^icw rhat g [KK | jf OV 
eramoit depends ultimately on men of chsocter ami ability* unhampered by 
kgaiisrie restrictions. Observe also hb firud insistence ikn the accomplishment 
of reform may jusliry coercive ihumiks. 

IFrom Lrn^A'tiitri hnen-ikeng uw-cAL SPTK ed„ 39:1 j-jpa | 

Your servant observe* th.it Your Majesty piijesie* the virtues of reverence 
and frugality, and is endowed with wisdom and sagacity. Ruing early in 
the morning ,uid retiring late in die evening. Your Majesty dim dh rc j. tN 
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for even a single day. Neither music, beautiful women, dogs, horses, 
sight seeing, nor any of the other objects of pleasure distract or becloud 
your intelligence in the least. Your humanity toward men and love of all 
creatures pervades the land, Moreover, Your Majesty selects those whom 
the people of the empire would wish to have assisting Your Majesty, 
entrusts to them the affairs of state, and does tK 4 vacillate in the face oi 
|opposition from | slanderous, wicked, traitorous, and cunning officials. 
Even the solicitude of the Two Emperors and Three Kings did not stir 
pass this. We should expect, therefore, that the needs of every household 
and man would be filled and that the empire would enjoy a state of jut- 
feet order. And yet this result has not been attained. Within the empire 
the security of the state is a cause for some anxiety, and on our borders 
there is the constant threat of the barbarians. Day by day the resources of 
the nation become more depleted and exhausted, while the moral tone 
and habits of life among the people daily deteriorate. On all sides officials 
who have the interests of the nation at heart are fearful that the peace of 
the empire may not last, What is the reason for this? 

The cause of the distress is that we ignore the law. Now the govern, 
mem is strict in enforcing the law, amJ its statutes are complete to the last 
detail. Why then dries your servant consider that there is an absence of 
law? It is bemuse most »>E the present body ti( Lw dots not accord with 
the government n( the ancient kings. MenaUJ said: "There art now 
princes who have benevolent hearts and a reputation for benevolence, 
while yet the people do not receive any benefits from them, nor will they 
leave any example to future ages—all because they do not put into practice 
the ways of the ancient kings" j IV Ail j- The application of what Mencius 
s.ud m our own failure in the present is obvious. 

Nnw r oik own age is tar removed from that of the antic ru kings, and 
the changes and circumstances with which we arc confronted .ire u ,f i 
the same- Even the most ignorant can sec that It would be difficult m put 
i nt „ practice every single item in ihe government of the anciem kings. 
But when your servant says that our present failures arise from the fact 
that we do not adnpi ihe governmental system of the ancient kings, he >s 
merely suggesring that we should follow their general intent, Now the 
Tivn Emfierors were separated imffl the Three Kings by more titan a 
thousand years. There were peri, ids of order and disorder, and there were 
periods of prosperity and decay. Each of them likewise encountered Jif- 
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ferent changes and faced different circumstances* and each differed also 
in the way they scl up their government. Yet they never differed ai to 
their underlying aims in the government of the cm [fire, the state and the 
family, nor in their sense of the relative importance and priority of things 
fas set forth in the Great learning, I]. Therefore* your servant contends 
that we should follow only their general intent, if we follow their intent, 
then the changes and reforms introduced by us would not startle the 
ears and shock the eyes of the people, nor cause them to murmur. And 
yet our government would be in accord with that of lKc aiictcut kings. 

The most urgent need of the presem time is to secure capable men. Only 
when we can produce a large number of capable men in the empire* will 
it be possible to select a sufficient number of persons qualified to serve in 
the government. And only when we get capable men in the government, 
will there be no difficulty in assessing what may be done, in view of the 
time and circumstances, and in consideration of the human distress which 
may Ik occasioned, gradually to change the decadent laws nf die empire 
in order to approach the ideas of the ancient kings. The empire today is 
the same as the empire of the ancient kings. There were numerous capable 
men in char times* Why is there a dearth of such men today? It is because, 
us has been said, we do not train and cultivate men in the proper way. 

ti*3 

In ancient times, the Son of Heaven and feudal lord* had schools rang¬ 
ing from the capital down to the districts and villages. Officers of instruc¬ 
tion were widely ap'xdnteiJ, but selected with the greatest care, The affairs 
of die court, rites and music, punishment and laws, were all subjects 
which found a place in the schools. What the students observed and 
learned were the sayings, the virtuous aces* and ihe ideas underlying the 
government of the empire and the states. Men not qualified to govern the 
empire and the states Would not be given an education, while those who 
could be so used in government never failed to receive an education. This 
is the way to conduct the training of men. (411J 

What is the way to select officials? The ancient kings selected men 
only from the local villages and through die local schools. The people 
were asked to recommend those they considered vinuous and able, send¬ 
ing up their nominal ions 10 the court* which investigated each one. Only 
if the men recommended proved truly virtuous and abk, would they 
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be appointed to official prms cum mens urate with their individual virtue 
and ability. Investigation of them did not mean that a ruler relied unit 
upon hi$ own keenness of sight and hearing of that he took the word 
of one man alone, If they wanted to ascertain a man's virtue, they in¬ 
quired into his conduct; if they wanted to ascertain his ability, they in¬ 
quired into his utterances. Having inquired into hi* actions and utter¬ 
ances^ they then tested him in government affairs. What was meant by 
'■investigation" was just that—to test them in government affairs. Yao 
employed Shun in exactly this way. How much the mure must they 
have done this in the employment of lesser personages than Shun* Tak¬ 
ing into consideration the great expanse of the nine provinces, die vast 
distance* within the tour seas, and the innumerable lesser posts of ad¬ 
ministration to be filled, it a obvious that a large number of scholar- 
officials arc needed. It is not possible for the ruler to investigate each 
case personally, nor can he entrust this matter to any other individual, 
expecting (hat in a day or two lie could inquire into and test their con¬ 
duct and abilities and recommend their employment or dismissal. When 
we have investigated those whose conduct and ability are or the highest, 
and have appointed them to high office, we should ask them in turn to 
select men of the same type, try them out for a time and test them, and 
then make recommendations to the ruler, whereupon ranks and salaries 
would be granted to ihem. This is the way to conduct the selection of 
officials, fsa-bj 

jtn ancient times] officials were selected with great care, appointed to 
posts which suited tJieif qualifications, ant! kept in office for a reason¬ 
able length of time. And once employed, they were given sufficient au¬ 
thority for the discharge of their duties. They were not hampered and 
hound by one regulation or another, but were allowed to carry out their 
own ideas. It was by this method that Y.*> and Shun regulated the hun¬ 
dred offices of government and inspired the various officials. | 6 a-*b| 

Today, although we have schools in each prefecture and district, they 
amount to no more than school buildings. There are no officers of instruc¬ 
tion and guidance; nothing i* done to train and develop human talent* 
Ontv in the 1 to penal Academy are officers of instruction and guidance 
in be found, and even they are not selected with care. The affairs of die 
court, rites, music, punishment, and correction have no place in the 
schools, and (he students pay no attend Mi to them, considering that rites 
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iirkil music, punish mem and correction are th-u business, of officials, not 
something they ciu^hi so know about, What es taught to the students 
consists merely of textual exegesis [of the Classics]* 

That, however, was mi the way men were caught in ancient times. 
In rccicm years* teaching has been hased on the essays required tor the 
civil service examinations, but thi* kind of essay cannot he learned with¬ 
out resorting to extensive memorization and strenuous study, upon which 
students must spend their efforts [he whole day tong. Such proficiency 
as they attain is at best of no use in she government of the empire, and 
at most the empire cats make no live of shem. Therefore, cvcei if students 
remained in school until thdr hair turned gray, and spem their efforts 
the whole day long pursuing the instruction given them, when finally 
appointed to office, they would not have even the hintest idea uf what 
to do. |fif>-7;t| 

Scholars today think that civil and rmlii--ir> affairs rare two different 
things, [They say:J i know only how in handle civil affairs." The duty 
uf guarding the frontiers and the palace is lefct to common soldiers, who 
are usually corrupt, ruthless* and wholly unreliable. Were their ability 
and behavior such that they could maintain themselves, in rheir own 
villages, they would never have had in leave rheir kith acid km to enlisr 
in [he army. [8a| !li 

|C£ old [ . . . rlinv. scholars who had learned the way of the -indent 
kings and whose behavior and character had Won the approval of their 
village coEnmunitks, were the ones entrusted with the duty of guardmg 
i\iv frontiers and the palace in accordance with their respective abLliiies 
—this in the w.iy in winch the rulers of ancient times entrusted wtapms 
to men and securest chemvdves from all danger, bmh within anil with¬ 
out* Today this most impnrmni responsibility in the empire* which the 
rtikr should assign only to men selected with great care, is given to those 
corrupt, ruthless, and unrclubJe men whose ability and behavior are 
not such that they can maintain themselves in their local villages. That 
is why we are always anxious over the security fsf our frontiers and fear¬ 
ful that the tmjKrial guards may nut he depended upon to keep the ;ieare. 
Imbed,, who today it unaware of the fact that the frontier gLi.nds and 
imperial guards cannot lie depended oli m keep the peace? Bui since 

* At lien min- = h-c: militjn c»tn MiArnrTrt ■■( the ivai bcparait rr--m ihr emit jil- 

trHiU-Li ^■ kjI clu ..!'111. , nil rhitf.Cnt l-I [urn! 4ir. a i>r ■ 1 >ri i_iI• 3],.4 milhij u > •.11 jII-l- 
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the educated men elf rhe land regard the carrying of weapons as .1 dis¬ 
grace. and since none nf them is able U) ride. shout, or has any familiar¬ 
ity with military maneuvers* who is there to take up this responsibility 
but the hired soldiery 5 As )mig as military training is not given* and 
men of a higher type arc not selected for military service, there is no 
wonder ihiSt scholars regard the carrying i»f weapons as .1 disgrace, and 
that none of them is able to ride, nr shoot, or has any familiarity with 
military maneuvers. This is because education is not conducted m (he 
proper way. [fia-ob | 

In the present system for electing flflkmU* those who memorize as¬ 
siduously, recite extensively, and have some knowledge of literary cum- 
jiuskion, arc called '‘splendid talents of extraordinary accumpluhmenr 
nr "men of virtue* wise, square* and upright .' 1 These arc the categories 
from which the ministers of state are chosen. Thou: whose memories 
arc not so strongly developed and camint ladle so extensively, yet have 
some knowledge of literary composition and have also studied poetry 
in the fhih jnd }u forms, are called “advanced scholars" {chin*shih)+ 
The highest of these arc also selected as the minister* nf state- It can 
he seen without any question that the skills and knowledge acquired 
by men in these two categories do not fit them to serve as ministers. And 
yet those who discus?, such matters today hold to the opinion slut we 
have used this method for a long time to select our officials that through 
it capable ministers have often been obtained* and that it is not neces¬ 
sary in follow 1 he ancient system of selection in order to obtain scholars. 
This is defective reasoning, [ubj 

In addition* candidates arc examined in such fields as: the Nine tlas 
sics, the Five Classics, SpceiaUiation | in one Classic [, and (he Study of 
Law. The court has already become concerned over die uselessness of 
eh is type nf knowledge, and has strewed the need for an understanding 
of general principles |as set forth m the Classics]. Nevertheless, those 
obtained by emphasizing general principles arc no better qualified thm 
under the old system. Now the court has also opened up another field 
of exami nation. “Understanding of die Classics* in order in promote 
those proficient in classical studies. However, when w h c consider the mol 
selected through "Understanding of the Classics," it is still those who 
memorize* recite, and have some know ledge of htcrary composition who 
are able to pass the exiimi nation, white those who can apply them to the 
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government nf the empire are nut always brought in through this kind 
of selection, f 12b ] 

It has already been made dear that officials arc not selected with care, 
employed in accordance with their competence, and kept in ofBee lung 
enough. "Hut in addition* when entrusted with office, they aic not given 
sufficient authority to fulfill ihcir duties but find their hands tied by 
this law or that regulation so rhai they .ire unable to carry out their own 
ideal.. Yet your servant is convinced that most of those holding office 
are not of the right kind so that if given authority, and not restrained 
by one regulation or another, they wail let go and do whatever they please. 
Nevertheless, there has not been a single case in history, from indent 
times in the present„ which shows that it is possible in obtain good gov¬ 
ernment merely by relying on the effectiveness of law* without regard 
to having the right man in power. On the other hand, there has not 
been a single case in history, from ancient times to the present, which 
shows that it is possible to obtain good government even with the right 
man i n pnvcr t if he is hound by one regulation or another in such a wuy 
rhax he cannnr carry out his ideas* [143-1* | 

Your servant also observes that in former limes when the court thought 
of doing something and introducing some reforms, the advantages and 
disadvantages were considered carefully at the beginning* Bill whenever 
some vulgar opportunisi took a dislike to die reform ;ind opposed it, 
the court stopped sliort and dared not carry it our, Now when a law 
is sc| up* it is not for any single individual to enjoy iis benefit* alone. 
Therefor^ even though the government of the ancient kings was able 
10 benefit ah under Heaven, nevertheless, at limes following it period 
of corrupt government, when many men sought for personal advantage 
the Lisk of setting up laws and Institutions was not without difficulties, 
. , « Since it was difficult to set up laws and institutions and since the 
men seeking personal advantages were unwilling to accept these meas¬ 
ures and comply with them, the ancients who intended us do something 
had to resort id punishment. Only then could their ideas Ije carried out. 

[>73] 

Now the early kings, wishing w Sil up laws jnd institutions in order 
to change corrupt customs and obtain capable men, overcame [heir feel¬ 
ing of reluctance [» mete out jwmishmem, for they saw that there u-as 
no other way of carrying out their policy* [17b] 
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Memorial on the Crop Loans Measure 

"Jills memorial submitted to the Emperor SbcH-tsung in to 6 y calls for the ex¬ 
tension to other parts of China ot a system of crop loans already experimented 
with on □ limited basis in Shensi province. For this purpose Wang propose 
10 Jmw upon the reserves of the government granaries, which he insists would 
itilJ be able to (oltill their function oi stabilizing agricultural prices and storing 
jlratn despite l he divers ion of funds Eor lending purposes. The me mortal is 
somewhat vague in its wording, and the precise details of the operation of ibis 
system arc unclear, perhaps because Wang assumed a familiarity with she 
existing system on tlse part irf these he addressed. 

[From Sung iAth. r7^*:17b—rSJ jJ 

In the second year cif Hsknihg [ 1069), the Gun mission to Coordinate 
Fiscal Administration presented .1 memorial as follows: 

The cash and grain stored in the Evcr-Normil jnd the Liberal-Charity 
granaries of the various circuits, counting roughly hi firings of cash 
and bushels of grain, amount to more than 15,000,000. Their collection 
and distribution are not handled property, however, and therefore we 
do not derive full benefit from diem. Now we propose that the present 
amount of grain in storage should be told ai a price lower than rise 
market price when the latter is high: and that when the market price 
is low, the grain in the market should be purchased at a rare higher 
iliaii die market price. Wc also propose that om reserves be made in¬ 
terchangeable with the proceed* of the land tax: and the cash and grain 
held by the Fiscal Inccndants, so that conversion of cash and grain may 
be permitted whenever convenient. 

With the cash at hand, ive propose to follow the example set by the 
crop loan system in Shensi province. Farmers desirous of borrowing 
money before the harvest should be granted loans, to be repaid at the 
some time as they pay their ux K half with the summer payment and 
half with the autumn payment. 11 They arc free to repay either in kind 
or in cash, should they prefer to do w« if the price of gram is high at 
the time of repayment. In the event disaster strikes, the) should be allowed 
to defer payment until the daie when the next harvest payment would 
be due. In this way mi only would we be prepared tu meet die distress 

n IrUttcst ill 2 percent pc t msniijb. (24 pcnccO* irtfiwnj 1 w a to be <ctur£nl fipf tint 
Eiuiii I'r^^tE ctLimtu SrmJru mure. 
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of Famine, but, since the people would receive loan* from (be govern- 
menu it would Iw impossible for the monopolistic houifis 1 " to exploit 
lHc gap between harvests hy charging interest at twice the normal rate. 

Under ihc system of Ever-NormaJ and LhefnlC'brity granaries, it 
has been the practice to keep grain in storage and sell it only when the 
harvest is poor and the prSizc of grain iv high. Those who benefit from 
this are only the idle people in the cities. 

Now we propose to survey the situation in regard to surpluses anti 
shortages in cadi circuit a* a whole, to sell when grain is dear and buy 
when it e* cheap, in order tn- increase the accumulation in government 
storage and to stabilize the price* of commodities. This will make it 
possible for the farmers to go ahead with their work at die proper sca^ 
soft, while she monopolists will no longer be able to lake advantage of 
their temporary stringency. All this is proposed in the interests r ? f the 
|Ktjple, and the government derives no at!vantage therefrom. Moreover* 
it accords wish the idea of the ancient kings who bestowed blessings 
upon all impartially and promoted whatever was of benefit by way of 
encouraging the cultivation and accumulation nf grain. 

Hits proposal was adopted by the emperor, and put into effect first in the 
limited areas of Hopeh ChingHung, and Huai-niuj, as suggested by [he Coin- 
mission to Coordinate Fiscal Administration. The results obtained were later 
considered to justify extension of the system to utlier areas. 


CH'ENG HAO 

Rpmonstranct Against the New Laws 

This manorial by Cheng Hao, originally a supporter of Wang An-shill, is 
directed against the crop luan system primarily. Clfictsg contends that tSir 
system is generally unpopular and that force U required to compel repay use jit. 
It is difficult to determine, however, just what segment of the populace Cheng 
presumes to speak for—whether the peasantry as a whole nr unly an in¬ 
fluent ui I P articulate minority. There is no evidence of any widespread dutoq,. 
tenx or violence in opposition to Wang, bur it is possible that the administra¬ 
tion of she system was quite uneven and that certain areas may have been 
adversely allotted. Though dir inlcrevt charges wene less than those of private 
money lenders, at 00-24 percent per annum they were suhitauibl enough *0 

ki Rdfis lucre v>j cuujcci wFihi i-ttk t» DHnopollXc watth ^ [be kurrti> of muEidc 

i>t LlilI. hut 4urC 1 if imiuUiMl rew ii>t r Ln thr mxdrrn 
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lhai xn extensive pfpgfam might bn turned by wtflfll officials into a highly 
Imiivc Lm*ine.ss- 

[From \fjng-fao tvcn*Ai A SPPY cd'., i^b-^a] 

Recently, your servant has presented repeated memorials asking for the 
abolition of the advancing of crop loan* M interest irt -uid lllkditfori of 
the |EconomicJ Adnilnistrators , 11 Day and night [your servant] waits 
expectantly, and yet Your Majesty still has not acted upon them. * * . 

Now whether the sutte is secure nr insecure depends upon the feelings 
of The people; whether there is order or disorder hinges upon bow things 
are handled at the start. If gtiKU numbers of people are opposed, then 
whatever one may sav. one will not be believed; hut if all the people 
are of one accord, then whatever one does will certainly succeed- It is 
impossible to bend by force and win by words alone. And what ive 
have heard proposed in recent days only makes mauers worse. Your 
servant rends the memorials of the Commission in Oxjrdinaie Fiscal 
Administration which dispute memorials presented by other high officials 
and make accusations against officials who have not carried out its orders, 
Tilts only intensifies the feeling of alarm both inside and outside the 
court. It b to uphold one particular viewpoint and suppress the public 
expression of other views; it is to lose the support of the people at the 
start, all on account of a minor matter. Weighing the relative importance 
of things, this would hardly seem the proper thing to do. 

Your servant considers that Your Majesty already sees clearly into 
the heart of the mattcT and fully realize* what is right and what wrong. 
The mind of Your Majesty does nor hesitate to make a change; it U only 
the minister In charge of die government who still l^ersisu in his ot> 
siiJiacy. Thus the people's feelings are greatly agitated and public upitv 
ton becomes more clamorous, if one insists uri carrying these politics 
out, certain failure awaits them in the end, lYour servant| hopes that 
Your Majesty will resolutely exercise your divine judgment and consider 
in advance what success and failure hinge upon. Rather than pursue 
one mistaken policy at the excuse of a hundred other undertakings* 
would it not be better to bestow a grand hvor and reassure the peoples 
minds by doing away with the disturbances caused by those sent nut 

“Ttit test i* TSjfwe httCy T^rrrini mIv fcis atlwtkim" 

11 AuhTuBbilttiitjc the vac vim fKtfEMEiiiC uti^iiia of ihe government, iiwb aj dae ev«- 
imrn^J gnuiariai* tlw mIe Emn Cti- 
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10 enforce these decrees* and by manifesting your humanity to the ex¬ 
tern of abolishing the interest charged on crop loans? Moreover, when 
the svstern of buying and selling grain is put bath into effect, 1 " our ac¬ 
cumulated reserve will expand. The government will then be without 
fault in its administration and public opinion will have no cause to he 
aroused, I humbly beg Your Majesty to consider the memorials pre¬ 
sented by your servant and act upon them, ft would be a moss fortunate 
thing for the whole empire, 

WANG AN-SH1H 
In Defense of Fwe Major Policies 

In this memorial Wang rcafirma rhe correctness of his principal policies* while 
conceding ihac in three cases much wifi depend an ihc effectiveness with which 
rhe officials concerned administer them. 

| From Lirr~cA'wm hsien-Amg k vaN=Ar, SPTK ed^41:41-5*1 

During the five years that Your Majesty has been on the throne, a great 
number of changes and reforms have been proposed. Many of them 
have been set forth in documents, enacted into law. and have produced 
great benefits. Yet among these measures there are five of the greatest 
importance, the results of which will only be felt in the course of time 
.md which, nevertheless, have already occasioned a great deal of discus¬ 
sion Lind debate: i) the pacification of ihe Jung |T,ingui | barbarians; 2) 
the crop loans; 3) the local sen’ice exemption; 4) the collective security 
[militia]: 5) the marketing controls. 

Now the region of Ching-Lang and the T'iao River [in the north- 
w-estf extends over 3,000 It and the Jung tribes number 200.000 people. 
They have surrendered their territories and become submissive subjects 
of the empire. Thus our policy of pacifying die Jung barbarians has 
proved successful. 

In former limes the poor people paid interra on loans obtained from 
powerful persons- Now the poor gel loans from the government at a 
lower rate of interest, and the people arc thereby saved from poverty. 
Thus our policy on agricultural loans has worked in practice. 

It is only with regard to the service exemption, the militia, and the 

“ Thu i*. when 'k mew nf the ner nonni! warn ict ui^il fur prc^uppan 
(iptrabani OlbcT thin banjj oemmitiql m 1 he Lading pr^iam. 
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marketing tonttds that a question exists as to whether great benefit or 
harm may be done. If we are able to secure the right type nf man to ad¬ 
min iseer these acts, great benefits will be obtained< but if they are ad- 
ministered by the wrong type of man, great harm will be done. Again, 
if we try to enforce tiiem gradually, great benefits will be obtained, but 
if they are carried out in too great haste, great harm will be done. 

The Commentary says: 'Things not modeled after the ancient system 
have never been known to Iasi for a generation." Of these three measures 
mentioned above, it may be said that they are all modeled after the ancient 
system. However, one can put the ancient system into practice only 
when he understands the Way of the ancients. This is what your servant 
means about great advantages and disadvantages. 

The service exemption system is derived from ihe /n statutes of Chou 
(i.c. P the Rifes of Chau \ in which ihe /n* skih. hm. and tu are mentioned- 
They are what the King's System [section of the Baol^ of Riitf\ describes 
as H thc common people who render services to the government." 

However, the people of the nine provinces vary in wealth and the 
customs of the various regions .ire noi the same. The classifications ttsed 
in the government registration [for local service] are not satisfactory 
for aU. Now we want to change it forth with, having officials examine 
every household so that they will be assessed on an equitable basis, and 
requiring the people to pay for the hiring of men for all kinds of local 
services* so that the farmers can be released and return to their farms, 
[f, however, we fail to secure the right kind of person for the ad minis- 
iration of this measure* the classification of people into five grades fin 
proportion to their financial status | is bound to be unfair, and the hiring 
of men to perform services would not be executed m an equitable man¬ 
ner. 

The militia act had its origin in the ch'iii<hi* system of the Three 
Dynasties which was adopted by Kuan Chung in Chi, Tiu-ch"an in 
Cheng, and Lord Shang in Chin; and was proposed by Chung Chang- 
fung to the Han ruler. This is not just a recent innovation. However* 
for hundreds of thousands of years the people af the empire have been 
free m live together or to disperse and go in all directions as they eho$c, 
not subject to any restriction. Now wc want to change it forthwith, or- 

"A ijilaii binder which unit! of tJ» famitio each prnVuicd ftwn jnw3 weapon* fnf 
pmlitarv icrvui^. 
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ganizing the people into units nf fives and tens. and attaching nuc village 
to another Unlawful activities would thus he kept under observation 
while benevolence would be manifested to all; the soldiers would be 
housed in their own homes and ready for any use. I£ n however, we fail 
rn secure the right kind of person to adminisiei this measure, die people 
wii[ be alarmed by summonses and frightened by mobilization* and 
thus the people’s confidence will be lust. 

The marktSing control! originated with the Supervision of the Market 
in the Chou dynasty and the Price Stabilization and Equalization Sys¬ 
tem of the Han dynasty. Now with a fund of r,QQo k ooo cash wt regulate 
die prices of commodities in order to facilitate the exchange of goods 
and a bo lend the people money on which they must pay the govern* 
meiit an interest of several tens nf thousands nf cash annually. However, 
we are aware of the fact that commodities and money do not circulate 
very well in die empire, h is feared that officials eager for personal fame 
and rewards will seek to achieve speedy results within a years time, and 
thus the system wilt be subvened. 

Therefore, your servant considers that the above three measures, if 
administered by the rigln kind of person and put into effect with due 
deliberation, will bring great benefits; whereas, it administered hy the 
wrong men and put into elleci with loo great baste, they may Jo great 
harm. 

Thus, if see succeed in carrying out the Service Exemption Law* the 
seasonal agricultural work of die farmers will nut be disturbed and the 
manpower requirements |of the stale] will be home equally by the pei* 
pie* If die Militia Law is carried nut, the disturbances caused hy bandits 
will be brought to an end and our military power will !>e strengthened. 
If we succeed in carrying out the Marketing Control Law, good! and 
money will be circulated and the financial needs of iht state will be 
met. 


SU SHIM 

Memorial to Emperor Shen-tsung on the New Lam 
of Wang An-shih 

Su Shih (1037-1 kaO„ also known hy his pen-name Su Tnrtg-p'a. was one nf 
two famous sons ol a famous father* Su Hsu 11. An outstanding poet. atUigra- 
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pher, an<l painter *r well a* a public official. So Sliih was iniiially sympathetic 
to the aims of Wang An^hih, but was subsequently driven from court be¬ 
cause of his outspoken opposition to the New laws, hi this eloquent memo* 
rial* which suggests something of his famous prose style. Sit criticizes especially 
the new labor service, crop loan, and state marketing systems. Note his com¬ 
plaint that Wang's original proposal concerning the marketing lvsletn seemed 
to have been deliberately vague and seemingly innocuous, at if to hide Wang t 
real imcmicuiSH 

[From CAi&g chin Tung-p'o fkth-Hirh $ SPTtC cd.. ^ 4^3 

What a ruler has lo rely upon h only the hearts of men. Men s hcjm 
are to the ruler what roots are in a tree, what oil is to a lamp, water to 
fish h fields tu si farmer, or money to a merchant. 

Now Yfiur Majesty knows that the hearts of the people urc not happy. 
Men. whether within the court or outside, whether worthy or unworthy* 
nil say that, from the founding of the dynasty to the present, the Rical 
adminituatibn of the empire lias Ikto entrusted solely to die commit 
sinner, assign* commissioners. and the supervisors of rhe Finance Gom- 
mission, who for more than one hundred years have left no matter un¬ 
tended, Now, for no cause another commission has been set up in she 
name of “Coordinating the Policies of the 1 hree Fiscal Offices. Six 
or seven young men are made to discuss fiscal policies day and night 
within the bureau, while more than forty aides are sent out to oplorc 
the situation. The vast scale of their initial operations ha* made people 
frightened and suspicious; the strangeness of the new taws adopted has 
made official* fearful and puzzled. Worthy men seek for an explanation, 
□nd failing 10 get any, cannot relieve their anxiety; small men simply 
conjecture as to what is going on at court and give Voice to slander, 
saying that Your Majesty, as the master of 1 (kujqo chariots | i-e., of a 
targe empire and army] is ins crested in personal profit* and the official 
in charge of the government administration* W the chancellor of the 
Son of Heaven, is concerned with controlling wealth. Business ts at a 
standstill and the price* of goods have been rising. From places as near 
as the Huai River region to places as tar as Szechwan, hundreds of mouths 
are talking and hundreds of view* are expressed Some say that die main 
score in the capital fa sarcastic reference to the central government and 
hs huh ness activities J Is considering the establishment of superintend- 
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clicks, that there is going to be a prohibit ion on [private production of] 
wine in the mountain wilds of Kweichow* that monks and nuns in per¬ 
manent residence [at monasteries nr nunneries] are to be arrested, and 
that the salaries of officials and soldiers are to be reduced. Statements 
like these are countless. And it is even said that the government intends 
to restore the punishment of mutilation. [ 3b—^ 41 } 

Now the Commission to Coordinate Fiscal Administration has the 
reputation of seeking for profit, while the si* or seven young men and 
their forty or more aides are Instruments for the pursuit of profit... . . 
The man who plunges into the forest with a pack of hunting dogs and 
then protests, "1 am not hunting/' would do better to get rid of the hunt¬ 
ing dog* and then the animals will nut be s^ frightened. The man who 
takes out fishing nets and heads for the water, but then protests* "I am 
not going fishing," would do better to get rid of the fish nets and then 
men would believe him. Therefore your servant considers that in order 
to expunge the dander, to call forth harmonious feelings, to restore public 
confidence, and pul the nation at rest, nothing better could be done than 
rrc abolish the Commission to Coordinate Fiscal Policies. The purpose 
uf Your Majesty in establishing this office was but to promote advantages 
|or profit | and eliminate disadvantages. So if abolishing it docs not 
promote advantages ,in_d eliminate disadvantages* then it should not he 
abolished: but if abolishing it makes all id the empire happy and purs 
their hearts at peace, then there is certainty nothing wrong with what 
promotes such advantage* while removing disadvantages. Why, then, 
should it not be .limbsbed? [4b! 

Since ancient times men drafted from the households sn each district 
have always had to be used fur local services. It ts just the same as the 
five grains always having to be used for food, hemp having to be used 
for dudiing, boats having to be used for crossing rivers, or bullocks 
and horses having to be used for Traveling on laEid. Although sometimes 
other things have been used instead, still in the long run this could not 
be made a regular practice throughout the empire. Now <nme people 
have heard that in the reginn of Chekiang and Kiangsu^ a tcvv prefec¬ 
tures hire men to perform these services, and they want to extend this 
practice throughout the empire. This is like seeing the dates and chest¬ 
nuts of Peking and Shansi, or the taro rout of Szechwan, and then ad¬ 
vocating that the five grains be dune away with. How could that be made 
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feasible? Besides, they want the proceeds from government factories to 
be used for die hiring of public storage and transport officers” Although 
they arc expected to render long-term service, they receive meager pay¬ 
ment for their labors. Since they receive so little for such long service, 
from now on they may be expected gradually to fall away and go else¬ 
where. How seriously this will affect the whole basis and functioning 
of local governments can well be imagined! f/b-SaJ 

Although in recent years, households in the rural districts have l>ccn 
allowed to hire men [to perform these services], nevertheless, if these 
hired men ran away, the households still had the responsibility [of re¬ 
placing them]. Now m addition to the Twice-A-Year Tax, another sax 
hem has been introduced called the labor charge, which pays for the 
government's hiring of men. Thus the government has taken upon it¬ 
self the responsibility far the hiring of men. Since Yang Yen in the T img 
dynasty abolished the system of [land] taxes in grain, labor taxes [on 
able-bodied mcnj, and the doth exaction [on households], and replaced 
it with die Twice A Year Tax, die sum of all taxes collected m the four¬ 
teenth year of Ta li I77c.1l was used as the basis for determining the rate 
of the Twice-A-Year Tax. Thus the land, labor, and doth taxes were 
all combined in the Twicc-A-Year Tax. Yet now, while the Twice A 
Year Tax is kept as lx fore, how can a labor tax again be demanded? 
When a sage introduces a law he always takes thousands of generations 
into consideration, How can we add another item to the tegular taxes? 

|Sb-ga] , , 

Households of which a female is head and those with only a single 
male are the most unfortunate of all under Heaven. Hie first concern 
of the andent kings was to show them compassion; and yet now the 
first concern of Your Majesty is to make them [pay for] local services. 
These are the households in which the family line will be discontinued 
when its present member die or those in which the only male is still 
tori young. If several years were allowed the latter, he would become an 
adult, render service, grow old and die, and have his property confiscated 
by the government [since there is no one to inherit it]. How can a ruler. 
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so rich a* to possess ail within the four seas, have the hardness uf heart 
not to lake pity on such persons? [9b] 

There has long been 3 prohibition against the practice of crop bans. 
Now Your Majesty has inaugurated the system and made it a regular 
practice year after year. Although it h declared that there shall lie no 
compulsion to make people take the bans, nevertheless after several gen¬ 
erations, if there should be oppressive ruler4 and corrupt officials, can 
Your Majesty guarantee that there will be no compulsion? In the days 
ahead this system will be hated by all under Heaven and it will lie re¬ 
corded in the dynastic history that the crap-han system began with Your 
Majesty, What a pity I Besides, when silk was bought in the Southeast* 
payment was originally supposed to lie in cash, while in obtaining horse 
fodder from Shensi, cash was not allowed in commvnatimi. Lilias were 
issued by the court and she officials usually enforced them. Nevertheless* 
salt is always accepted now in payment for silk and cash is allowed in 
commutation for fodder. From this we can sec that the declaration against 
the use of compulsion in the taking of crop bans is also an empty formal¬ 
ity, [ xoa j 

Even if the regulations are strictly enforced and there ts really no com¬ 
pulsion, those people and household!: who would willingly apply for it 
must be the poor and the families in need, for if they had any surplus 
of their own, why would they come and do business with the govern¬ 
ment? Kul when the [pour) people .ire whipped and pressed to the ex¬ 
treme, they will run away, anti when they have run away, their debts 
to the government will be apportioned among their neighbors who are 
collectively responsible. Such a course cad have no other outcome; logically 
it could not be otherwise. 

Moreover, of all such measures the tvcr-nonml granary may be con¬ 
sidered the best. Ii is modest in wlut it seeks to preserve and yet far- 
reaching in its effects. Suppose a county of c0.000 households has only 
1,000 bushel* of grain in storage* When the price of grain is high, if the 
i,txxi bushels jfer put on the market, the prices of goads arc kept stable* 
When the price of g**>ds in the market Is kept stable, there is a suffi¬ 
ciency of food in the land. There U no hoarding of grain by some while 
others beg for food, no pursuing and pressing by the headman of the 
village in make |*cople pav back their bans. Now if the tver-uormtil 
granary is converted In a crop-loan fund, and one bushel of grain is lent 
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Iju each household, then whnt will be done to relieve the hunger of .ill 
those besides the 1^00 household* [so provided for j? Iksides, there is 
always the fear that the government funds of the ever-normal granary 
will prove insufficient. If all the funds are used up to huy the grain, then 
none will he left for money tending; if the fund is held for lending pur- 
poses, then very little grain will be bought. Thus we see that the cver- 
normal granary arid the crop-loan system are by nature incompatible. 
How much can we expect to achieve by it, if we destroy one for the 
accomplishment of the other? The government will incur a deficit .md 
the people will incur harm. However much wc may regret it later, what 
can be done then? f tbb-ttaj 

During the time of Emperor Wu of Han. the financial resources of 
the nation were exhausted, and the proposal of the merchant. Sang Hung- 
y-iiig, to buy commodities when prices were cheap and sell them when 
[trices were dear was adopted. This was called Etjual Distribution, 
Thereupon business came to a standstill and banditry became widespread. 
This almost led to revolution. When Emperor Chao ascended the throne, 
scholars all rose up in opposition to the theory of |Sang). Ho Kuang 
| the chief minister 1 heeded the desires of the people and granted their 
request that the system be abandoned. Then all under Heaven were rec¬ 
onciled to the throne and no further trouble arose. It is surprising to 
hear this kind of proposal raised again. When this law was first intro¬ 
duced. 11 sounded as if very little was involved. They said merely that 
good, bought cheaply here should be transferred elsewhere when prices 
were high, using supplies near at band to case scarcity afar. Bui offices 
and staffs have been set up all over, and a large amount of cash has been 
appropriated. The hig and wealthy merchants have ail become suspicious 
and dare not move. They believe that although it has nut been openly 
declared that the government will engage in buying and selling, never¬ 
theless. permission has been given to exchange commodities, and it has 
never been heard that the government engages in the exchange of goods 
without competing with the merchants for profit. The business of mer¬ 
chants is very complicated and is difficult to practice. When they buy. 
they give money in advance; when they sell, they collect the money 
afterward. Many are the means they use to supplement each other; in- 
iricate and involved arc their dealings. By these means, their twofold 
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profit Is obtained. Now for the government to buy such and such a com¬ 
modity, it must first set up offices and staffs,50 that the expense far clerical 
and fiscal services is considerable at the outset. If not of pood quality, 
an item will not be bought; if not paid fnr in cash, an item cannot be 
purchased. Therefore the price paid by the government must be higher 
than that paid by ihc people. And when the government -sells goods, it 
will still suffer the disadvantages mentioned before. How can ihc gov¬ 
ernment get die same profit as the merchant? The court has not taken 
these factors mm consideration, and yet has appropriated 5,000,000 cash 
for this venture. Once the money is disbursed* 1 fear it cannot be col¬ 
lected again. Even should there be some slight gain from it, the lass m 
revenue from taxes on merchants will certainly be greater, [ua-iaa] 
The preservation or loss of a nation depends u]ujq the depth vt shallow¬ 
ness of its virtue, not upon its strength or weakness. The length nr short¬ 
ness of a dynasty depends upon the stoutness or fhmsincss of its social 
customs, not upon its richness or poverty. If its moral virtue is truly 
de^p und its social customs are iruly .stout, evrn though the country is 
jKwjr and wenk h its poverty and weakness will mt affect iis duration and 
existence. If its virtue is shallow and its social customs flimsy, even though 
the nation is rich and strong, this will not save it from coming to an 
early end- When a ruler knows this, he knows what is important .and 
what is not important. Therefore the wise rulers of ancient times did 
nor abandon virtue because the country was weak, nor did they permit 
soda! customs to suffer because the country was poor* [iib-t jaj 

SSU-MA KUANG 

A Petition to Do Away With the Mott Harmful 
of the New Laws 

Siu-ma Kuaiig ( 1019-1086} was one of the glams among ihc scholar statesmen 
of the CcnAxkn revival in the eleventh century. He bad already had a long 
and distinguished career in high office when lie left the government in to70 
out of opposition 10 Wang An-shih’s policies* and devoted, hitnself to writing 
hi* monumental general history of China. Following tile death of Wang* 
patron, the Emperor Shen-tsung, Srn-rna Kuaiig served briefly as prime 
minister bctorc hi* own death, and was responsible for die abolition of many 
of Wang's reforms 

[From lV<n \ua a*tn<keng Srn ma \ung u**n-cht m SPTK &L 46:5b- 
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Your servant sees that the late emperor was sagacious and intelligent* 
did his utmost to govern Well, and sought to employ An able man to 
nssist him in achieving peace and order, Thix man was cm rusted with 
[he administration of government. His advice was acted upon, and his 
pLans were followed. Nothing could ever come between them. . . . [Tht 
Sate emperor] was indeed an extraordinary ruler, such as not every gen¬ 
eration produces and even in j thousand years is rarely mci with. Un¬ 
fortunately ihe one in whom he placed his trust was a man who largely 
failed to understand the Icclings of men and the principles of things, 
and who could not fulfill die expectations of hh sage master. He was 
self-satisfied and sc If --opmk mated, considering himself without equal 
among the men of the past and present. He did not know how to se¬ 
lect wbat was best in [he laws and institutions of ihe imperial ancestors 
and to bring together ihc happiest proposals pui forth throughout she 
empire, so as to guide the imperial intelligence and assist in accomplish¬ 
ing the great task. instead he often adulterated the traditional regula¬ 
tions with his own ideas* which he termed “The New Laws. 11 Whatever 
this man wanted to do could neither be held up by the ruler nor changed 
hy the people* Those who agreed with him were given his help in ris¬ 
ing to the sky. while those who differed with him were thrown out and 
cast down into the ditch. All he wanted was to satisfy his own ambitions, 
without regard to the best interests of the nation* 

Human indinations being what they are, who does not love wealth and 
high rank, and who does nor fear punishment and misfortune? Seeing 
how the wind blew and following with the current, the officials and gentry 
vied in proposing schemes, striving m be clever and unusual. They aban¬ 
doned wh.it was rigbl and picked up what w.is wrong; they suppnned 
what was harmful and rejected what was beneficial* In name they loved 
the people; in fact they injured the people. In name they benefited the 
nation; in fact they did the nation haim. The crop loans, the local serv¬ 
ice exemption* the marketing controls, the credit and loan system, and 
other measures were introduced. They aimed at the accumulation of 
wealth and pressed the people mercilessly. The distress they caused still 
makes for difficulties today. Besides, there were frontier officers who 
played fast and bose hoping to exploit their luck. They spoke hig and 
uttered barefaced Ires, waged war unjustifiably and needlessly disturbed 
the barbarians on our borders. , * . They strewed the wasteland* with 
the skeletons of so many hundreds of thousands of soldiers and abandoned 
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hundreds of millions in weapons and goods in strange lands. Besides, 
officials who liked to create new schemes which they might take advan¬ 
tage of to advance themselves suggested setting up the collective security 
militia system {pao<Ji ra), horse-raising system* and the horse-care sys¬ 
tem . 211 as a means nf providing for the military establishment. They 
changed the regulations governing the tea* salt, iron, ,md other mo¬ 
nopolies, and increased the taxes on family property, on | buildings] en¬ 
croaching un the street 21 on business, and so forth* in order to meet 
military expenses. The result was to cause the people of the nine prov¬ 
inces to lose their livelihood and suffer extreme distress, as if they laid 
been cast into hoc water and fire. All this happened because the great 
body of officials were so eager to advance themselves. They misled the 
kite emperor* and saw to it that they themselves drived all die profit 
from these schemes while the emperor incurred .ill die resentment. This 
was not at all what she late emperor had originally intended * + * 

Now the evils of the New Laws are known to everyone in the empire* 
high or low, wise or ignorant* Thus when Your Majesty revised these 
law* to even a slighi extent, all the people near and tar congratulated 
each other. Yet there arc still some measures which arc harmful to the 
people and hurtful to the slate, which have many disadvantages and 
no advantages, such ns the collective security militia system* the l ^al 
service exempt sun payment, and the general comma ndc-ries. These three 
matters are nf immediate and urgent importance, and are the first o£ 
the things which should be abolished. Your servant is going to report 
on them in separate memorials, hoping that it may please your sage will 
to grant us an early decision and jut upon them. 

Ssii-ma Kuang presented three ^rparate mcmoruls requesting abolition of each 
of ihrse measures and summarized isis reasons in soil another memorial as 
follows: 

Your servant ha$ already pointed out that training and inspection of 
the militia involves a great expenditure of labor and money for both 

F TTit*c *p*lcniK * r *rs iLcnjjrjccj Cn pmnade hc»n-H for the jhcr fiyc oUl wrurifif? 
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the govern mem and the people, and vet the militia is of no real use in 
war. To pay money in lieu of local services is usy on the rich and hard 
un the poor, who must contribute to the support of idlers and vagrants 
(paid to perform these services). It results in the peasantry losing their 
property and being reduced to utter misery, without recourse or appeal, 
The general commanderies now have absolute control over the army 
administration, while local civil officials have no authority whatever urn! 
no means of coping with emergencies, (4759b) 

The best plan now is to select and keep those new law's which are of 
advantage to the people and of benefit w the state, while abolishing ah 
thi*e which are harmful to the people and hurtful in the state. Tfu» will 
let the people of the kind know unmistakably that the court love? them 
with a paternal affection. Those officials who are oppressive will be bound 
10 change and serve loyally. Those people who imve been estranged and 
embittered are bound to change and give their support and approbation 
to the court. This worthy achievement will be crowned with glory', and 
there will Ik no end to the blessings it bestows. Would this not be splendid r 


CMU HSI 

Wang An-shth in Retrospect 

Thtni 'h Wang’s New Laws were largely abolished by Ssu-ma Kuang, after 
liic latter’s Jem Ur, political forces representing Wang’s point of -=ew reccujicJ 
t[i c i r strength and held power much of the rime until the ignomimnw tail ot 
the Northern Sung dynasty ( 1 nt). Many of Wang’s policies were briefly re¬ 
vived and some of rheni—like hit public services lyuent, (he local security 
and unlit:. sys.cns and ihc type of ewminaiitm r^y lie induced iota the 
civil service system-reapprared in lata dynasties Nevertheless, Wang s repu 
i a don among later generations of Confucian scholars was generally low, the 
majorftv sympMhuing with Ssii-iua Ku.mg- Sti Shih, the Cheng brothers, arid 
others who had condemned Wang for his flagrant disregard of 'human led 
inp" , w hkb should not necessarily lie interpreted to mean public opinion ) 
and especially for his suppression of criticism at too*. Chu Hsi, the pre 
eminent philosopher of the Sung school whose views became enshrined at 
orthodv* Ne^onfucianism in lira dynasties wan foiWer ot (he £-h eng 
brothers fn these excerpts from hi? recorded conversation*, however, he at¬ 
tempts .1 balanced judgnien. of Wang .Whih's strength* and weaknesses 
trying to rise above the parish passion* stirred up m the great era ot fetorm, 
[From Chu Tzu rA'dJfl’jAn <, fist^uli-^jaJ 
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We were dimissing Wang Aft-sbib's meeting vvilh Emperor Shen-tsung, 
'it was a chance that comes only once in a thousand years, 11 1 said. M Un- 
fortunately Wnng*s ideas and methods were not correct so that in the 
end everything went to pieces the way it did." Someone asked: “When 
Wang An-shih started, was he so self-assured about his methods and 
tactics* or did lie become so only later?' 1 I replied: u Ai first he felt only 
that something should be done. But later when other people began to 
attack him, he became obstinate ^nd unyielding. Unless one reads his 
diary one has no way of understanding the full story. As a matter of fact 
he became so overbearing in argument and so con tempi uous of everyone 
around him that men like Wen Lu-kting | Wen Yen-po] did not dare 
to tiller a word/ 1 Someone asked about Ssu ma Kuang's actions, I re¬ 
plied: "He saw only that Wang An-shih was wrong, and this led him 
to go too far in the other direction. When the whole matter first came 
under discussion, men tike Su Tuiig-po also felt that reforms should 
be undertaken, but later they all changed their minds completely." [jot h 

3 ta ] 

The impleme near ion of the reform* was actually planned by ail the 
statesmen together. Even Ch'eng Hat) did not consider them to be wrong, 
for he fell that die time was ripe for i change. Only Inter, when every¬ 
one’s feelings had been aroused, did Ch’eng Hao begin to urge Wang 
An-shih not to do things that went against human feelings. Finally, when 
Wing had rejected the advice of everyone else and wjs using all his 
power lu enforce his policies, the oilier statesmen began to withdraw. 
Tao-fu ashed; "If even the man in the street could iei! that the imple¬ 
mentation of these reforms would be harmful, why was it that Cheng 
Hau did not consider them wrong?" 1 replied: "The ham) came from 
the way dial Wang put them into practice. If Cheng Han had been 
doing it. thing* would certainly not have ended up in the mess they 
did.” It was asked; “What would have been ihc situation if only [the 
elder statesmen | Han Chi and Fu Pi had been employed in the gov¬ 
ernment?” I replied:‘Those two gentlemen would have made no changes 
at all." "Suppose Ssti-nts Kuatig had been in sole charger" ir was asked. 
"He is altogether □ different sort of person again" I litid- "If the two 
Cheng brothers had assumed ihe responsibility,” it was asked, "would 
tiling* not have been different?” ] replied: "In the case of Cheng Hao 
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things would have been different provided he had full discretion in all 
mailers." fjia-bJ 

Jen-chieh remarked that iltt pan^fiiti | militia] system which Wang 
An-shib put into effect in the capital area naturally aroused opposition 
at the start. Bui when the gentlemen of the Yiian-yu party abolished it 
entirely; what they did was to upset completely a system that was al¬ 
ready well established. "That is quite true, 1 replied* [3^*] 

It was the: opinion of the various worthy men of the Yiian-yu party 
that in general everything should go according to established ways. 1 heir 
idea was to correct the mistakes arising from the changes [made by Wang 
An-shihJ during the Hsi-ning and Yuiin-feng periods, hut they did not 
realize that they were lapsing into mere stand-patiism. Since the empire 
exists, soldiers must be trained, abuses must be corrected, and govern¬ 
ment affairs must be properly ordered. How could one simply do noth¬ 
ing ai all? [33a] 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE WRITING OF HISTORY 

Historical thinking and writing during the Tang and Sung dynasties 
was, if anything, even more intimately related to the key developments 
in politics and scholarship than in the great Han dynasty. We have al¬ 
ready noted how many of ihc leading Sung figures were engaged in 
the writing of history— the lUicsmen Ou yang Hsiu and Ssu-ma Kuang, 
for instance, and the philosopher Cliu Hsi—anti the breadth of their 
historical vision reflected rhe wide range of intellectual inquiry in die 
Sung. Already in the T'ang, however, wc find evidence of .1 trend to¬ 
ward monumental historical compilations which seem directly to mirror 
the massive proportion* of the T ang state and empire itsetf, particularly 
as shown in its political institutions. Ii is the encyclopedic character of 
the great Tang work*, and especially their attention to the details of 
institutional history, which reminds us that this was a dynasty admired 
throughout East Asia for it* complex bureaucratic organisation and its 
codification of laws. The same concern for order, form, and universal¬ 
ity is characteristic of the histories. 

After the long j*riud of disunity from the third to sixth centuries. 
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the politico] unity and stability of the Tang naturally greatly facilitated 
the work of keeping detailed and accurate records of government ac¬ 
tivities, such as the Diaries of Action and Repose, The Tang .dsn saw 
the development and elaboration of the lei-shtt or encyclopedia form 
of writing. This type of work* first attempted in the Six Dynasties period, 
consisted of compilations of references to given subjects ended from all 
possible written sources and arranged by topics. They were designed 
primarily as handy references for students, writers* and government 
officials who had net ihe tunc to search through voluminous histories 
and philosophical writings for the facts and allusions they needed in 
their work. These encyclopedia which have continued to be compiled 
up to the present time, not only act m a way as indexes to the stagger¬ 
ing volume of Chinese literature, but have uLso preserved in tpjntation 
parts trf many books that have otherwise been lost over the centuries. 
The Tang also produced the first important work of historiographic 
criticism, the UndersSanding of History (Shth dung ) of Liu Chih-chi 
(661-711), a series of essays upon the origin, development, and relative 
merits of various forms and styles of historical writing. Later the scholar 
Tu Yu (7^5-Hii), who had Legalist leanings, compiled the fint great 
institutional history of China, the General Institutions (Tiing tlen) t 
a work in two hundred chapters containing essays on such subjects as 
economics, warfare, bureaucrat k systems, laws* geography, cte H tracing 
each subject from ills beginnings in the dawn of Chinese history down 
to the time of the writer* The Shift chi and later histories modeled ujvjn 
it often had included essays devoted to the historical treatment of such 
topics, but Tu Yu was the first to undertake such a detailed .md com¬ 
prehensive coverage* producing a history centered nut upon rhe ups and 
downs of political power but upon the long and unbroken development 
of institutions* 

The Sung continued and expanded the historical labors of the T'ang* 
New and more comprehensive encyclopedic works were compiled, such 
as the mammoth Encyclopedia of 777 (T'ut-p'ing 1 ti-Lti) in one thou¬ 
sand chapters. The old Si annal and memoir" style of history, patterned 
after the ShtA chi and used for histories of single dynasties, continued 10 
Ijc employed* notably by the scholar-statesman Ou-yaug Hsiu (iwy- 
107 1) in his AVre History of the T'tfng Dynasty and New History of 
the Five Dynasties. Ou-yang Hsiu's works, .ire significant b>r several 
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reasoni. He attempted lo broaden the basis of his histories! research be¬ 
yond the government records that had constituted the principal sources 
for older historical works to include works of fiction, belles kttrett, and 
historical anecdotes. Also, as an ardent advocate of the prose style known 
as fyu-wen or ancient prose which had developed in the late 1 l ang, he 
employed this style exclusively in his historical writings, even going so 
far as to rewrite in this style quotations from earlier sources written in 
a dilferent style. Finally, as a firm believer in the didactic function of 
history as exemplified in the Spring and Autumn Attnah of Confucius* 
he attempted, in imitation of that Classic, to convey by means of careful 
and precise use of terminology his moral judgments upon the meaning 
of the events described. 

Of even greater importance than the work of Ou-yang Hsiu was that 
of Ssu-rna Ktiang < rt>sj>-ioS6) and his three associates, a history cover¬ 
ing 1,361 years of the Chinese past in 194 chapters. The material of this 
work, gathered from the official histories of preceding dynasties and 
supplementary sources, was arranged chronologically in the manner of 
the Commentary on tke Spring and Autumn Annuli (7 jo ckmn), with 
remarks upon the events and principles by Ssu-ma Kuang inserted at 
appropriate places in the narrative. Compiled largely under official s|xm- 
virship, it was presented to the emperor whu conferred upon it ihc title 
General Mirror for tke Aid of Government (Tsit ckih I’uitg-fkien ), in¬ 
dicative of the didactic value which the Chinese attributed to the sunk 
of history. The work was immediately recognized as a masterpiece of 
lucid, objective presentation and sound scholarship and has remained 
to the present -me of the most widely read and authoritative of all Chinese 
histories- 

The great merit of the General Mirror, is it is referred 10. was that 
it condensed the voluminous works of earlier historians and fused their 
accounts into one consecutive narrative covering ihc rise and fall, amal¬ 
gamation and disunion of all the various dynasties of the pasi from the 
fifth century b.c. to the beginning of the Sting. In this respect it was the 
firsi major work of political history after the Shift r hi to preserve rhe 
broad continuum of history rather than confine itself to the limits of a 
single era ..r state. The focus of Siu-mu Ku;mg T * narrative was u|xm 
juridical development- which lends iisclf well in the chronological form 
which he adopted-The magnitude of the undertaking and the necessity 
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of arranging all material in chronological order, however, forced him 
to neglect questions of institutional development and id break tip and 
scalier accounts of closely related events because of the dictates of duo 
oology. 

The General Mirror inspired a number of historians to imitate or at- 
tempE eo rework S*u-ma Kuang's material and correct what they regarded 
as the defects anti shortcomings of his history. Yuan Shu (1131-1205), 
distressed at the way material relating to single subjects was broken up 
by the chronological form, compiled a work called T 0picul Treatment 
of Events in the General Mirror (T'tmg-chicn ehi-shih pen-mo) in which 
he rearranged the material of Ssu-ma Kuang p s narrative according Lo 
topics, in the manner of the old encyclopedic works. Of more far-reach¬ 
ing significance was the work planned by the philosopher Chu Hsi (1130- 
1200) and executed by his disciples, the Outline and Digest of the Gen¬ 
eral Mirror (T'ung-chien t^ng-mu), This attempted to select only the 
most significant points of Ssu-ma Kuang 1 ; lengLhy narrative, recording 
and arranging them in such a way that, like the entries of the Spring 
and Jtitumn Annals, they would clearly convey the moral lessons of 
history. 

This enthusiastic interest in historical writing continued unabated to 
the end of the Sung, inspiring several important works of institutinnai 
history as wdL Cheng Chino (1108-1166), dteph impressed by thr scope 
and form of the Shih eht. undertook □ history of China's entire past using 
Ssu-miL CtVien's work as a model. The most valuable section oi his work, 
the General Treatises (Tung ehiA), U that patterned on the treaties 
of the Shih chi, fifteen essays covering a variety of subjects, same of them 
such as philology, phonetics, and families and dans, never before treated 
in essay form. In these he made use n.f maicrLal already collected by the 
Tang historian Tu Yu. Cheng Ch’iao's work was followed by a third 
great institutional history, the General Study of Literary Remains ( Wen- 
ksien fang fdo) of M a Tuanlin (thtneenth ccnsury) which reworked 
and added to the material of the 1'utfg lien and T'ung chih + These three, 
known collectively as the "Three Tung," are considered the greatest 
works of institutional history and were the models lor many later con¬ 
tinuation; and imitations. The end of the Sung also saw the compilation 
of one «jf the most reliable .mJ comprehensive encyelnjwdias, the [cwel 
Sea (Yu has) of Wang Ying-Liti (1223-129^), many of whose ideas and 
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methods became the inspiration for scholars of ihc CtTing (Manchu) 
dynasty. 

The Sung, in spite of the political weakness and instability of its later 
days, was one of the most active and significant eras of Chinese scholar* 
ship. Like ihe Han, it was 5 time in which the Chinese attempted to 
look back and comprehend in afie perspective the whole complex de¬ 
velopment of their past, to reduce the great mass of material, the fluctua¬ 
tions of political fortunes, the evolutions of institutions, into an ordered 
unity, and to formulaic on the basis of this material certain principles 
of human society and historical development that would be universally 
valid. The task fiicing the Sung historians was monumental, and it U 
hardly surprising that so many of their works reached mo nu menu I pro- 
portions. Whatever we may think of their motives and the didactic qual¬ 
ity they attempted to instill in their works, we cannot fail to admire the 
tremendous energy, devotion, and breadth of view with which they 
undertook the heroic labor of synthesizing and summing up the entire 
past of China. Government-sponsored agencies of later dynasties con¬ 
tinued to compile vast collections of historical data, and individual his¬ 
torians continued ro produce works of excellent caliber, though of limited 
scope. But rarely, if ever again, were Chinese scholars tn posses* the 
vision and daring to attempt works on a scale to match those of the 
Sung historians. 


Diane t of Action and Repose 

From the Latter Han dynasty ii had become the practice 1 a have official his- 
nriugrapficn ai court who attended the emperor when be wit engaged in 
stair business and took notes on his words and actions- These rotes were then 
Written up and preserved in the archives as rhe Diaries ot Action ami Ifepose 
(CJi'i-cMa^hu). Tiie purpose of this was twofold: to provide an accurate and 
unbiased account of rhe ruler’s deeds which would verve j, material lor later 
historians: and to impress upon the rulrr that whatever he said or did would Iv 
recorded tor the approval or condemnation ot posterity. During tbe 1 anp it 
was still the practice, in spite of protests from die emperors, to keep the records 
strictly out of reach of the imperial glance in order to assure complete objec¬ 
tivity. But in the Sung it became customary 10 submit the diaries to the emperor 
for his approval after they had been written up and !er this mason their value 
i 4 j histisriol jourcci greatly decreased 

[From Tvu*hiA fu&g-chtctt* 146:6^7-4 J 
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The year 641, Summer, 4th month. The Emperor T’ai-tsimg spoke la 
the Imperial Censor Ch'u Sui-liimg* saying: "Since you. Sir. arc in charge 
of the Diaries of Action and Repose, may 1 see what yon have written? 11 
Sui Jiang replied: "The historiographers record the words and deeds of 
the ruler of men* noting down all that 1* good and bad, in hopes that 
the rider will not dare to do evil* But it is unheard of that the ruler 
himself should see what is written/ 1 The emperor said: "If l do some¬ 
thing that n raoi good, do you then also record it? J Suidiang replied: 
"M\ office is to wick! ihe brush. How could 1 dare nut record it?" The 
Gentleman of she Yellow Gate Liu Chi added: "Even if Sui Jiang failed 
in recotd iL everyone else in the empire would"; to which the emperor 
replied: "True." li96;Sa-#bJ 

The year S39* Winter* tuth month The Emperor Wen-tsung went to 
the Official in Charge of the Diaries of Action and Repose, Wei Mo* 
picked up his notes and begun looking at them. Wei Mo objected, say¬ 
ing: "The Diaries oi Action and Repose record both good and bad in 
order to warn and admonish the ruler of mess. Your Majesty should only 
strive to da good. It is not necessary that Your Majesty see the records* ' 
The emperor said: “Once before 1 looked at them." "That," replied Wei 
Mo, “was the fault of the official in charge of history at that time. II Yuur 
Majesty were to examine die records pmmally, die historiographers 
would l>e forced to dision or alter their accounts. Then how- could we 
cxpcci later ages to put any faith in than?" With this die empefar de^ 
sistttl. 

LO TSU CH1EN 

A Discussion 0/ History 

Lii Tsmrhltn (Lu Tung lai + 1137-11811, hhtorbra. classical scholar, ami friend 
of Chu Hsi, began a history covering ihe jwrend from [he end «f the Spring 
and Autumn era ta the beginning oi the Five Dynasties 1484 0.0-jup, 
which* liecaiise o: illness, he never completed. In the following short essay 
he nr^ikes two point* of extreme importance Li Sung historiography. The first 
Ls that history must he viewed nor as a collection m iniscefbnemis facts but as 
1 hr i-oiUinuaih recor.! of organic growth anti change. Thin was the concept 
which inspired Lii and others oi lus lime u undertake the writing ot gigannc 
general histories coveritig jJJ A the past. 

Thu wand ptsim is thoi the study ot history must «rvt * basis for action 
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in the present, dial only a* one imagines himself in the actual -setrirsy of his 
i.iry and exercises his own judgment on what course of action would have Ixxn 
appropriate at any given time, Cali he derive practical bcncht from his reading 
of history. Thus he sums up the concept of the didactic function of history 
which inspired ihe works of ihr Sung historians- 

| prom Lu Tfing-lai tverr<fu t EiStlC ed,, i^Hjt | 

Ch'en Ying-chung [Cli'eti Kuan] untie remarked ihat the General Mirror 
is like Medicine Mountain: anywhere you pick you always are sure of 
getting something, Hut though it may he Medicine Mountain, you must 
know how tu select, for if you do nut know how to select, you will cud 
up with nothing more than o vast collection of facts crammed into your 
memory. Hu Ch'iu Tzu once asked Lieh T?.u why he liked to travel. 
Lieli Tstu replied: “Other men travel in order u. see what there is to 
see, but I travel in order to observe how Ihings chiinjit | tjeft [ su, |. 
This might lie taken as a rule for observing history. Most people, when 
they examine histury, simply look at }>criods of order jnd realize that 
they arc ordered, periods of disorder and recognize their disorder, observe 
one fact and know no more than that one fact. But it this teal observa¬ 
tion. nf historv? You should picture yourself actually in the situation, 
observe which things arc profitable and which dangerous, and note the 
misfortunes and ills tif the times. Shut the book and think for yourself. 
Imagine tluL you arc facing lhcsc various facts and then decide what 
you think ought to be done. If you look at history in this way, then your 
learning will increase and your intelligence improve. Then you will ger 
real profit from your reading. 

CHENG CB'IAO 

General Preface to the Tung Chih 

In iHt famous "General Preface" u> his history of the entire pwt of China, 
Che ,ie ChW fuoft-uWi) extols the principle of "meering and joining' the 
continuous stream of hi no ry—which he believed should the founiiiition of 
ai: historical wriiing. Only when the historian roncemtalet upon the organic 
growth of history from age to age. regardless of superficial |*ihricul divisioni* 
can his work be meaningful to liter times Thus liU ideals are Con Indus, who 
111 T l |(; Classics brooghl togtthci the records of file first three dynasties of 
China, and Ssu-tna Ch ien whose great work spanned five dynasties. With 
Pan Kti’s Hutoty nf the Former Han Dynatty. he laments, it became the cm 
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lom to write historic] covering only single dynasties, and the great principle of 
raiuiiutity wav lost, tt w«j no longer possible m such worts lor the reader to 
compare and contrast the development of institutions and customs from one age 
lo another. jiiJ the whole didactic meaning of Imtnry waj obscured. Only in 
hts own work, which covers the entire past, » the integrity oi history once 
more restored. 

[From T'itng cAih, i] 

The many rivers run each a separate course, but all must meet in the sea; 
only thus may the land be spared the evil of inundation. The myriad states 
have each their different ways, but all must join in the greater com- 
munuy which is China; only then may the outlying areas escape ihe ills of 
stagnation. Great is this principle of meeting and joining From ihe time 
when books were first invented, [here have been many who set forth their 
words^ hut only Con fuel us was a sage endowed by Heaven un limit- 
edly.‘ hS? Therefore he brought together the Odes and Nistory, the Riles 
and music, and joined them by his own hand so that all the literature of 
the world met in him. From the deeds of the two emperors Yan and 
Shun and the kings of the Three Dynasties he created one school of 
philosophy to that men of later times could fully comprehend the evnlu 
tinns of prist and present. Thus was his way brilliant and enlightened, 
surpassing all the ages before and all the ages after him. 

After Confucius passed away, the various philosophers of the hundred 
schools appeared and in imitation of the ArttUeeu each composed a book 
setting forrh his general principles. But no one undertook to earn on the 
record of the historical facts of ensuing ages. Then in the Han, around 
the year 140 and later. Ssu-ma Tan and his son Ssu-ms Ch'ien ap¬ 
peared The Ssu-ma family had for generations been in charge of door- 
merits and records anti they were skilled at compilation and writing. 
Therefore they were ahtc m understand the intention of Confucius, to 
join together the narratives of the Odct and Hirtofy, the 7 ro Commentary 
rhe Narratives of the States, the Genealogical Or lg i nf , the Intrigue* of the 
Warring States, and the Spring and Autumn of Ci,'u and Han, to cover 
the ages from ihe Yellow Emperor and Yao and Shun down to the Ch’irj 
and Han. and complete one book. It was div.ded into fiv e sections- thr 
L*.sie annals, which are recorded year by ytmr. the hereditary houses 
covering the states that were handed down from generation m genera- 
* dxdc<u f PC. 6. 
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lion., the chronological rabies which corrected dates, the treatises which 
dealt with specific subjects and the memoirs devoted to the lives of in- 
dividual?. For a hundred generations the official historians have not been 
able to depart from this model* nor have scholars ever succeeded in 
seriously challenging this work. After the Six Classics, there is only this 
one book. . * * 

Confucius cook the Spring and Autumn form and employed ii first and 
die scholar Tso followed this example* so that their works stand today 
like ihc sun and the moon. . . . But since the Spring and Autumn An¬ 
nate only the Sftih chi has succeeded in making use of this model of 
composition. Unfortunately Pari Ku was not the man he should have 
been, and he failed to grasp the principle of joining and penetrating, and 
from his is me the followers of the Ssu-ma family fell away. . . . Later 
historians have lost no time in running after ihc example of Pan Ku + seem¬ 
ingly unable to judge the relative merits of his work and that of Ssu mu 
Ch'ieri. But Ssu-mu Ch b ien is ro Pan Ku as a dragon is to a pig. Why 
then do all later historians ignore Ssu-ma Cfaleit and follow Pan Ku? . . . 

Confueius said: "The Yin dynasty followed the rites of the Hsili; 
w-herdn it took from or added to them may be known. The Chou fol¬ 
lowed the rite* of the Yin; wherein it took fmm or added to them may be 
known P ” a This is what is known as the continuity of history. Hut from 
the time when Pan Ku wrote the history of only one dynasty, this prin¬ 
ciple of continuity has been ignored. Thus although one be a sage like 
Confucius he can never know what was taken away or what added in 
each period. The way of joining and meeting was from ihis time lost* 


AM TUAN+LIN 

Preface to the General Study of Literary Remains 

In the "General Preface"' to hi* great work on institutional hiitnry, Ma Tuati- 
lin (durtrenth century) repeats and elaborates upon the points made earlier 
[ S y ciheng Ch'iao. Dividing history into two type*, political and inidtuiionah he 
concede* that the former may be treated by separate periods, but maintain!* 
like Cheng Cli'iau* that only a comprehensive survey o t the entire past is suitable 
for dealing with questions of institutional growth and development. 

Note Ma s insistence that an understanding d recent iiutiiutiunal history* 
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not just of the Clyssics, iicssenti.il to the Confucian sthubr and lull) its keeping 
with the way ot the ancient kings. This is a more sober and realistic view than 
that of the ea flier Sung reformer * whose cull tor a restoration of the ancient 
order was inspired mote by study ot (hr Classics than of recent institutions. 
At the s 'a me time, however, Ma follows in the wake of those Sung Confucianism 
for whom insriuufotml problem* had as much significance as ethkal md phi So- 
topliicjl questions 

lFrom Wen-hficn ( r utig ^0, jaJ 

Tlic philosopher Hsun Tzu long ago remarked: “If you would oEtserve 
the ways of the ancient tage-kings, they sre perfectly obvious for they arc 
the ways nf the later kings. The gentleman studies the ways of these 
later kings and speaks of the hundred kings uf lung ,ngu as easily as an¬ 
other folds his hands and begins a discussion/ 1 s * Therefore if one studies 
trarimiions, examines taws and statutes* is widely learned and of stout 
tinder standing, then truly may he comprehend the affairs uf Confudaii- 
ism. 

After the time uf the Odes, the History, and the Spring and Autumn 
An naif, only Ssu ma Chiefs deserves to lie called a “good historian* He 
used the annal and memoir, treatise and chronological table form, the 
annals and memoirs to describe the periods of order and disorder, of rise 
and fall of states, and the eight treatises to relate matters of law and in¬ 
stitutions. Of all the men who have since taken iq? brush and writing 
tablet, none has been able w depart from this form. But from the time 
uf Pan ku and thereafter, histories were written covering only one 
dynasty so that much to the distress of die readers, the principle of con¬ 
tinuity and development was lost. Finally, however, Ssu-ma Kuang wrote 
his Gkntrvl Mirror, covering the happenings of some 1*300 years in which 
he selected the narratives of k ventcen separate histories and put them all 
together to form one work. Later scholars who have perused his p.iges 
have found all things of past and present therein. Bnt although Ssu ma 
Kuang is very detailed on matters of order and disorder, and the rise and 
foil of dynasties, his treatment of laws jnd instituting is very sketchy. 
This h not because uf any lack of wisdom dr his purl, hut simply that, his 
material being so voluminous, he was forced to focus his narrative upon 
certain problems only and thus neglect others. 

It has always been my observation that periods nf order or disorder, of 
the rise and fall of different dynasties, are not interrelated. The way the 
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Chin came m power, for example^ was not the same as the way ifie Hun 
came tn power* while the full of the Suis was quite different from iSic fail 
nf she Tan£ + Each [>eriotl h as its own history, and it is iuificient to cover 
in full ibtr pL-riotl from the beginning to iltc end of the dynasty without 
referring w other dvrastics or attempting to draw pandlcls* Laws and 
institutions, however, are actually interrelated. The Yin followed the 
rites ipf she Hsia, she Chou followed dsosc of the Yin. and whoever fol¬ 
lows tin- rites of Chon, though it lie a hundred generations after, tin- way 
in which lie takes from nr adds to them may he known* This was I he 
prediction made by I he Sage, Confucius. Thus from the Ch’m and the 
J-Jan down in jhc T'atig and the Sung, the regulations concerning rites, 
music, warfare, and punishments. the system fur nutation and selection uf 
officials, even the changes and elaborations in bureaucratic titles or the 
developments and alternations in geography, although in the end nut 
necessarily the same fur .ill dynasties, yet did not suddenly spring into 
being as something unique for each period. Thus the court etiquette and 
governmental system of the Han was based upon regdatinns of the Ch’in; 
the military and tats systems of the Tang w ere based upon Chou statutes. 
Therefore to understand the reasons fur the gradual growth and relative 
imponanceof institutions in each period, you must make n comprehensive 
and comparative study of them from their beginnings to their ends and 
in this way try to grasp their development; otherwise you will encounter 
serious difficulties. The type of political history that is not dependent upon 
continuity has already been amply covered in Ssu-tna Kuang’s book, but 
there is no work which deals with institutions which depend for their 
understanding upon historical continuity, fs it nnr fitting that scholar* of 
uur time should turn their full attention to this problem? 


Introduction to the- Sunny on the Land Tax 

\t if tc ■stresi the basic importance of land and tastes in Chinese life. Ma Tuan- 
lJn'i vast survey of Chinese instiiuitotis begins with a study uf systems of 
hind matron through the ages* His historical viewpoint is typically Con 
Sudan in that he re&irds the ancient Itudnl society as the ideal and all suhse- 
quent iustiuuions as corrupt. Nevertheless he has studied enough o! history 
to know how thoroughly circumstances have changed since the Chsni dynasty, 
and he has seen enough idealistic reformers tail to convince him that it is better 
to wort, wuh existing institutions than to iry to clungt them cntiipleicly. 

{Prom I Vm-Aiien t'mtg Ifew. Author's Introduction, | 
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The rulers uf ancient times did not regard the realm as their own private 
possession. Therefore the land nf the Son of Heaven was a thousand it 
square, while that of the dukes and marquises was a hundred Si square. 
Earls held seventy U> barons fifty A H and within die area of the emperor*! 
territory the high ministers and officials were grained lands and villages 
from which they received emolument. Each of these held possession of his 
own landp regarded its inhabitants as his personal charges* and passed it 
down to his sons and grandsons to possess. He regarded questions of the 
fertility of the land and the abundance or want of rhe peasants as of im¬ 
mediate concern to his own family. He took the trouble to examine and 
supervise things himself so that there was no room for evildoing or de¬ 
ception, Thus at this time all land was under the jurisdiction of the of¬ 
ficials, and the people provided support for the officials- The peasants who 
received land from the officials lived by their own labor and paid tribute, 
tn their work of supporting their parents and. providing for their wives 
and families they were all treated with equal kindness so ihat there were 
no people who were excessively rich nor arty who were excessively poor. 
This was the system of the Three Dynasties. 

The miens of the CWin were the first to consider .ill land as their pos¬ 
session and to exercise uh power by themselves. The men who filled the 
posts of distract magistrates were shifted about frequently so dm they 
came to regard the land of the district where they were stationed as m 
more than a temporary l^ging. Thus no matter how worthy or wise a 
magistrate might he, it was impossible for him to know fully the true 
situation in the villages and hamlets he was supervising. The appoint¬ 
ments and terms of office of these local magistrates were subject to time 
limitations, while evil and corrupt practices in connection with the trans¬ 
fer and holding of land multiplied endlessly. Thus from the lime of 
Chin and Han on, government officials no longer had the power to gram 
land, and as a natural result all land came eventually to be the private 
possession of the common fjcople. Although there were intervals such as 
the Tai-ho period of the Wei (ad. za^i] or the Chtn-kuan period of 
the Tang | £>27-6491 when some effort was made tn return w the system of 
the Three Dynasties, U was not long before their reforms became in- 
effective, This was because without a revival of feudalism it was impos¬ 
sible to restore the we [fi field system. 

In the ancient times of the Three Dynasties, the Son of Heaven could 
not bold private possession of the empire, but rhe Cb'ln abolished feudal- 
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iim and for the first lime made the entire empire the domain of one man* 
In the Three Dynasties period, the common people could not claim the 
produce of the land as their private possession, but the Ch'in abolished the 
sveIt-field system and first grained the people the right to the produce of 
their land. Thus what the Ch’in ought properly to liave granted to the 
feudal lords it cook away, and what it ought properly t« have taken from 
the people it granted to them. But this process has already gone on for 
such a long time that it would be exceedingly difficult to return tn the old 
ways. If one were to try to revive feudalism, it would mean dividing and 
parceling out all the land again, and this would be the signal for con- 
fusion and strife. If one attempted to restore the well-field system, it 
would only invite resentment and hitter ness. This is why the theories of 
scholars who recommend such a revival cannot be put into practice. 

The system of taxing the landholdings of the [leople but putting no 
restriction upon the dze of their holdings began with Shang Yang [tl. 
338 ftx;.]* The system of Using people for the land they held, but taking 
no consideration of whether ihey were adult or underage M began with 
Yang Yen Jd. aj>. 781]. Thus bhang Yang was responsible for abolishing 
the excellent well-field system of the Three Dynasties, and Yang Yen 
was responsible for the abandonment of the superior tax system of die 
early Tang. Scholars have been very critical of the changes made by 
these two men, but all later administrations have found it necessary to 
follow their systems. If they attempted to change back to the old wavs, 
they found that, on the contrary, they only ended up in worse difficulty 
and confusion and both the nation and the (icople suffered. This is be¬ 
cause the Lhings appropriate to the past and those appropriate to the 
present arc different. Thus I have devoted the first of my surveys to the 
land tax. tracing the development of systems of land tax through the ages, 
and adding to it a study of water control, and of military and government 
farms, making seven chapters in ali- 

SSUMA KUANG 

A Discustion of Dynastic Legitimacy 

From early times the Chinese have viewed iheir country as a single unit held 
together by a hrosd system of customs and moral attitudes common to all its 

“That it, b> incorpoiatiji* the ulil iltmr U*. under which twh pettonr weir cat™pi, 
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inhahiianl* ami properly ruled by one central authority, rite emperor and his 
coim. Yet as the nun of ihc Sung surveyed their pass, they could not deny 
(lie existence of three periods in Chinese history when this ideal situation did 
not obtain: the Spring and Autumn and the Warring Surer eras of the late 
Chou: the Six Dynastic* period between the Han and the Tang; and the Five 
Dynasties period between the Tang and the Sung. During these period*. China 
was divided into a number of small slates, some of them under lwrb.iri.in or 
semi barbarian rule, each struggling for existence and trying to gain mastery 
of the empire. At such times there were puppet emperors who held only the 
title but not the actuality of rule, ministers and generals who wielded power 
far beyond that which properly belonged to their station, usurpations, assas¬ 
sinations, mutual recriminations, and rapid changes of dynasty. 

Chinese historians in writing of such periods were tarred with serious prob¬ 
lem* of treatment: werr they lo regard as rulers those who held the symbolic 
regalia of tide or those wha exercised actual })ower? Were they i© try to jingle 
out some nates as legitimate dynasties while ignoring others 1 In other words, 
where five or six states coexisted in the place of the ancient empire, which one 
was the real China? Sung historianj differed slightly in their beliefs regarding 
the proper treatment of particular dynasties. Rut they were almost unanimous 
upon two vital points: Han theories of dynastic succession based upon the 
five agents were vain and superstitious and merited no place in serious his¬ 
torical writing; treatment of dynasties must be based upon a frank recognition 
of historical facts. That is, regardless of whether one approved of the way 4 
dynasty came to power, if could not he ignored or relegated lo a minor post, 
tiem; conversely, regardless of hmv just or orthodox its claims to succession! if 
a dynasty remained weak and ineffective and failed to unify China, it could 
not be reganled as the equal of dynasties which had: therefore lor die periods 
of political disunity there was very often no single state that could be regarded 
as more legitimate than any other. 

The Sung historians never denied that the primary function of history was 
didactic. They continued, like their predecessors of earlier dynasties, to regard 
rhe Spring and Autumn Annatt of Confucius as the supreme model fur his¬ 
torical writing and to maintam lhar the Spring and Autumn Annuli embodied 
moral lessons. Hot they insisted dmr the Spring and Autumn Aitmh. written 
during one of these period* of political disunity, taught its lessons precise!*- be 
cause if recognized and recorded facts as facts. If the historian would only 
follow dm example of Confucius and relay the facts of historv accurately anJ 
carefully, then tbeir didactic import would become dear withoul lorcmg the 
point. " 

| From Tzu-cArA I'ttng^hitn. SPTK nl., %yb-ftb] 

Your servant Kuapg observes; Heaven gave birth to the multitudes of 
people. Hut conditions make it imjmisihle for them to govern themselves, 
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so ihai they imtrt have a ruler to govern over them. Anyone who is able 
to prevent violence and remove harm from the people so that their lives 
are protected who can reward good and punish evil :nid thus avoid 
disaster—such a mail may he called a ruler. Thus before die Three 
Dynasties ihc feudal lords had a countless number of states, and anyone 
who had subjects and pt^sessed altars to the soil and grain went by the 
name of ruler. But he who united all these countless states and who set up 
laws and issued commands which no one dared in disobey was oiled a 
king. When the power of the king declined, there were rulers of strong 
states who were able to lead the other feudal lords and enforce respect 
for the Soil of Heaven and such were called 'overlords/' Thus since 
ancient times there have been instances when the world was in disorder 
and the feudal lords contended with each other for power, and for a 
number of genera lidos there was no king at all. 

After Chin had burned the hooks and buried the Confudanists dive; 
the Han arose, and at this lime scholars first began to propound ihc 
theory of how the five agents produce and overcome each other according 
to which the Chin was an "Intercalary 1 * reign coming between those of 
wood | Chou j and fire [Hanj T ruled by an "overbid” anti not by a true 
king. Thus began the theory of foghimulc and intercalary dynasties. 

After the House of Han was overthrown, the Three Kingdoms ruled 
simultaneously hke the legs of a tripod. Then the Chin lost hs control of 
the empire and the five barbarian, tribes swarmed in. Emm ihe lime of 
ihc Sung and the Northern Wei, north and south were divided politically. 
Each had us own dynastic historic which disparaged the other, the south 
calling the north ''slaves with bound hair t M the north calling the south 
"island foirharians." When Om Ch uan^hung succeeded to the Tang 
the empire was once again rent to pieces* but when the Chu-ydi clan 
entered Picn and overthrew him they compared him to the ancient 
usurpers Yi and Wang M.mg and drscarded completely the chronologv 
of his dynasty. All these arc examplei of biased phraseology based on per¬ 
sona! interest and do not represent enlightened and fust opinions. 

Your servant, being stupid, is surely not qualified to know anything 
about die legitimate and intercalary dynasties of former times. But he 
would be bold enough in consider that unless rulers were able to Unite 
the nine provinces under one gmernmem, although they all We the 
name Son of Heaven there was no reality behind it. Ah hough distinctions 
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may be made on the basis of the face that one dynasty was Chinese and 
another foreign, one humane and another tyrannical* or that they differed 
in size and power, yet essentially they were just the same as the various 
feudal stales of ancient times. How can we single out one state for honor 
and call it the legitimate successor, and consider all the rest as false or 
usurpers ? 

Are we to consider those states legitimate which received the throne 
from the hands of ihdr immediate predecessors? Then from whom did 
the Ch'en receive the throne, and from whom the Northern Wei? ^ 
Should we consider as legitimate those who occupied parts of China 
proper ? Then we must recognize die rule of ihe j barbarian families] Liu, 
I he Shih, the Mu-jung. the Fu. ihe Yap* and the Hodien [of the Five 
Dynasties period j, all of whom ruled territory that had been the do main 
of the ancient five emperors and three kings. Or are we perhaps to make 
virtuous ways the criterion of legitimacyr But even the tiniest state must 
sometimes have its good sovereigns, while in the declining days of the 
Three Dynasties there were surety unrighteous: kings. Thus from ancient 
times to the present these theories of legitimate dynasties have never 
|K>ssessed the kind of logic sufficient to compel men to accept them with¬ 
out question. 

Nuw your servant in his narrative has sought only to trace the rise and 
fall of the various states and make clear the people's times of joy and sor¬ 
row so that the reader may select for himself what is good and what is 
bad what profitable and what unprofitable, for his own encouragement 
and warning. He has ih> intention of setting up standards of praise and 
hhmc in the manner of the Spring a nil Autumn Annul* which could 
compel a disorderly age to return to just ways. 

Your servant docs not presume to know anything about the distinctions 
of legitimate and intercalary, but treats each state only in accordance with 
its actual accomplishments, Chou + Ch p in, Han, Chin, Sui. and 'Fang 
each in turn unified the nine provinces and transmuted the throne to its 
descendants. And though their descendants in time grew weak and were 
forced to move their capitals, they still carried on the undertaking of their 
ancestors, continued the line of succession, and hoped to bring about a 
restoration of power. Those with whom rulers contended for power were 
all their former subjects. Therefore your servant has treated these rulers 

* Both i*t ihmudifci up lima id pcJriicaJ vacuum. 
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with all ihe icspcci due the Son of Heaven. All other itntcs who were 
approximately equal in territory and virtue and unable to overcome each 
other, and who employed the same ride* and did not stand in a ruler- 
subject relationship, have been treated the same as the ancient feudal states 
jiresented equally and without favoritism* This way would stem to avoid 
doing violence to the facts and accord the fairest treatment. 

Nevertheless for limes when the empire was split up it is necessary tu 
have some overall chronology in order to distinguish the sequence of 
events. The Han transmitted rule to the Wei, from whom the Chin re¬ 
ceived it; Chin passed it on to Sung and thence to GTciu whence Sui 
took it; Tang passed it to the Latter Liang and 50 down to the Latter 
Chou, from whom our Great Sung inherited it. Therefore is has been 
necessary to adopt the reign titles of these dynasties in chronicling the 
events that took place in all the various states, This Joes nut mean, how. 
ever, that one state is being honored and another disparaged, or that any 
distinction of legitimate or intercalary dynasties is id ten deck 

CHU HS1 

Central Rules fttr ike Writing of she Outline and Digest 
of the General i Mirror (Tung-chicn kang-mu) 

The following arc excerpt* from a bn of general principles {fan 4 t) which 
Chu Hsl formulated for the guidance ot his discLptcs in compiling a digest 
of die General Minor. If was Chu HsTs conviction in laying down these rules 
that only by a careful use of terminology and accurate repaying o i the facts 
of history could the moral lessons of the past be dearly and forceful tv presented 
to the ruler. 

[From C*j h-ydm %wring t'ttmg-chien Introduction) 

The legitimate dynasties arc Chau, Ch'm, Han, Chin, Sut, and Ting, 
Feudal states are those which have been enfeoffed by legitim me dynasties. 
Usurpers are those who usurp the throne, interfere with the legitimate 
line of succession, and do not transmit their rule tp their heirs. The periods 
in which there is no legitimate line appear between Chou and Chin, 
Ch p in and Ham Han and Chin, Chm and Sui. Sui and Tang, and the 
Five Dynasties period. 

Rulers of legitimate dynasties: those of Chou are called * kings/* those 
of Chin, Han, and after are called "emperors." Rulers of feudal states: 
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ihose of Chnu arc referred to by state, feudal rank, and name. Those who 
unlawfully usurped the title of king arc referred tU □* **so-and so. the 
mkr of such-and-such a stale"; from the Han on they are referred to as 
"logttd-so, the king of such-and-such / 1 Those who usurped the title of 
emperor are referred to as ^so-and-so* (he lord ni such-and-such/' Those 
who revolted and usurped the throne of a legitimate dynasty are referred 
to by name only. 

Ascending the throne, legitimate dynasties: when ihc Chou kings 
passed their rule on to their heirs, write: "his son «.Kmd-$r» was set up" 
and note ihaL this |KT5on then became king so-and-so. When the suc¬ 
cession is by natural heir, write; "so-and-so succeeded to ihc throned 
Wim someone establishes :i state and sets himsetf up as ruler, wthc: Ll so- 
und-so set himself tip as king of such-and-such/' If someone else sets him 
up, write: + Wand-vo honored ^Kimi-so with such-and-such a title/" When 
someone usurps ;i state .md begins to style himself emperor, write: "W 
ond-sn (title, family and personal name) styled himself emperor/* When 
[he rule of a state is transferred to a brother of the ruler, this is called 
"tfansmisrioii"; when to someone else, ii is called 'cession." 

Deaths: In cases of riders of legitimate dynasties, write: +l deceased 11 ; 
and d the death occurred outside the palace, note the place. tf the ruler 
died before his first year of rule was out, write: ’"departed/’ If the person 
was stripped of his honors* write- "died/" In cases of grand empress 
dowagers, empress dowagers* and empresses, write: "Empress soand-so 
of such-and-such a family, deceased/' In case of suicide, write: ^suicide"; 
where guilty ul a crime, add the word "crime/' W lie re the person was 
innocent but put in prison and died T write: “Unprisoiled and killed." 
Deaths of cxempresaes who had been demoted from their position need 
not be recorded, but if in the course of the narrative they are mentioned* 
write: “died/* In cases where a state perished and the empress lost her 
rank but continued to maintain virtuous conduct and strive for the 
restoration uf the stoic* use her former ritic and write: "deceased.” From 
Cli'in and Han on when a king or peer dies, in all cases write: ’dictl,^ but 
if ihe person was particularly worthy, note his posthumous tumc, In 
cases of ruler* who usurped slates and took the title of emperor, write: 
“The lord of such-and-such a state, so-and-so, died. 1 " For all rulers and 
chieftains of barbarian iribcs. write: "’died/' as well as for leaders of rebel 
I lauds. 
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When rulers of legitimate dynasties moke prioresses through the 
provinces, write: "the cmjteror went to stkh-;md-»udi a place. When 
visiting 1 j tikes or private houses, write: "honored with a visit, for schools 
use "inspected" or "observed," If the ruler lied, this must be truthfully 
recorded, 

Diplomatic conferences should alt !« recorded. If there is a leader, 
write: “so-and-so met so-and-so at such-and-such a place. If there is hu 
leader, write: "so-and-so and so-and-so met at such-and-such a place." 

In the case of legitimate dynasties, when inferiors turn agamsi superiors, 
it is called “revolt," If it is planned hut not carried out, write: "planned 
revolt-” ll troops are turned against the palace, write; “raised troops and 
attacked the palace.'* 

If there is a ruler in China at the time when barbarians invade, write: 
“invaded anti plundered’ 1 or "plundered such-and-such 3 district" If the 
•iitiir is minor, svrue: "‘pillaged such-and-such a place- If there is no 
ruler in China at die time, then simply say: "entered within the borders" 
or “cnltfetl the {Kisses,” tie. 

When .1 legitimate dynasty uses troops against its subjects who have 
usurped or revolted, it is culled "subjugating" or "putting down"; against 
barbarian tribes who are not subjects, it is called ' ntt-icking, etc. When 
recording wars against enemy suites, write: "destroyed them"; against 
rebels and bandits, write: “pacified them." 

It is impossible to record the district, native town, and genealogy of 
all men; only in the case of worthy men should there be briefly noted- 
In the care of deaths of ministers, it is only necessary to record those of 
all prime ministers- For worthy men note dreir office, honorary title, 
family and personal names, "died," and add their posthumous name, but 
for ordinary men omit honorary title, family name, and posthumous 
htfjijpiiP 

All natural disaster* anil prodigies should Ik recorded. In eases of lucky 
omens some may be recorded to show that they are doubtful, others to 
show that they arc frauds. 


CHAPTER XX 
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* NEO-CONFUCIANISM: 

* THESCHOOL 
■ OF PRINCIPLE 

OR REASON 


The Confuciart revival in the Sung, as we have writ, was distinguished by 
its breadth of interest and intellectual vigor. But among the many tie Ids 
of learning into which a penetrated, metaphysics was the one in which it 
achieved the greatest distinct inn. Some tiI the most intense mtclkctuai 
struggles of the time might have been fought over pnhiical and social 
questions, on the outcome of which the very fate of China, threatened 
by barbarian conquest, seemed to depend. Yet time quickly deprived 
these debates of their urgency ami point, while the philosophical specula¬ 
tions emerging from the academics of the Sung eventually won victories 
at home and abroad of which the statesman and soldier never dreamed, 
As a result, when we speak of NeoConfucianism today what comes to 
mind first is the great synthesis of the philosopher Chu Hsi T the crowning 
achievement of rhe Sung and its most enduring contribution to ihe 
civilisation of the Far East. This was known as the school oi Principle 
or Reason. Alongside it developed the sehrxd of the Mind or Intuit ion, 
culminating in the philosophy of Wang Yatig-ming during the Ming 
Dynasty (t^fiS-fbm). 

The significance of Neo-Cdnfuckimsm lies in its attempt to formulate 
answers to some of die most profound problems of human life, problems 
for which generations of Chinese, including many Gmfucian scholar- 
officials themselves, had been turning to Taoism or Buddhism to find a 
solution. In formulating their own answers the Neo-Cunftiriimists plainly 
incurred a great debt to both of these schools. The influence of Taoist 
cosmogony, for instance, i* readily apparent in the progenitors of the new 
movement, while a persistent strain of quietism and subjectivism {most 
notably in the sdnsol of the Mind) may be largely traced to Buddhism 
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and Taoism, Nevertheless, the Nco-Cdnfutiiiii synthesis wus by no niejns 
a conscious attempt to embrace these divergent philosophies in one vast 
system, nor did it acknowledge that all three could participate on an tt|u,il 
footing. It was rather predicated on a fundamental rejection of Buddhism 
and Taoism, and proceeded with a strong consciousness of adherence to 
an orthodox tradition which should he zealously preserved from the con¬ 
tamination of incompatible ideas, If, in spite of this, we see foreign in¬ 
fluences at work, it is not usually through direct borrowing, however dis¬ 
guised, but almost unconsciously in the selection and interpretation of 
those elements from the earlier Confucian tradition which would best 
serve in the elaboration ot a new synthesis. 

This basic reaffirmation of CfUtlucisn tradition is reflected in the 
methods and the liteiaturc of the new movement. Problems are discussed 
most often as they bear upon the interpretation of the Classics, which are 
considered the fountainhead of .til truth, For this reason, also, the ter¬ 
minology employed tends iu be drawn from the Classics (with some 
important exceptions borrowed from the Buddhist lexicon), and much 
effort is expended on reconciling conflicting views or elucidating obscure 
concepts in the earlier texts. 

Such pieoceujpaiioivs naturally make for less clarity and order in the 
writings of Neo-Cnnfuciamsts than we might like today, Wr cannot help 
hut feel that there is something artificial about this type of Combined 
textual exegesis and philosophical exposition, Still we should nor con¬ 
clude from this that Neo-Confucianism is an imposture upon tradition. 
[l i s B new structure, indeed, yei not simply contrived of materials sal¬ 
vaged from the remains of antiquity, but grounded on the solid founda¬ 
tion of Gnnfudan humanism and infused throughout with the optimistic, 
world-affirming spirit of traditional Chinese thought. 

A philosophy concerned very much with this world, at the center of 
which is always man, Neo Confucianism reasserts m an even more far- 
reaching manner what Confucius and his followers had always taught— 
that man's sense of order and value does not alienate him from rbc uni¬ 
verse but is precisely what unites him to it. The world of human ethics, 
of social relanons, of history and political endeavor it a real one, not just 
a passing dream or nightmare from which men must lie an.ikcneti, as 
the Buddhists said, to the trurh of Emptiness, ft is this conviction which 
B ,ivc to Neo-Confucianism lXs abundant vitality, and a degree of urn- 
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men in Japan and Kore^ who were seeking assurance that their lives 
had meaning and value. 


THE NEW COSMOLOGY AND ETHICS OF 
CHOU TUN-Yl 

Chou Tun-yi (or Chou Lien-chi, 1017-1073) was the first; major Sung 
scholar to undertake the task uf redefining Coniuctan cosmology and 
metaphysics. Using a diagram with an accompanying exposition, ibe “Ex¬ 
planation of the Diagram of the Greui Ultimate 1 ' translated below, to 
illustrate his theory, he derived all of the myriad phenomena of creation 
from what he termed the “Great Ultimate 1- through the workings of yin 
and yang and ibe five agents. In This he was actually only restating ideas 
already present in the Han appendixes to the Bool[ af Change, the prin- 
□pal source of inspiration for Ncu-Cuntucian metaphysical spec ulai ion. 
But dm first principle, the “Great Ultimate," Erbm which all being 
derives, he also characterized as “Non*ultimauf, ¥l dins identifying it with 
the mmbeing nr Emptiness uf ihe TJoists and Buddhists. In this way he 
attempted to explain how the countless differentiated phenomena ©f ex¬ 
istence derive from art original source which is itself pmc and undif¬ 
ferentiated while at the same time refuting Buddhist and Taoist ideas 
that all being in it5 particularized maiufestatiims because mi derived, h 
essentially illusory. Furthermore he developed the idea that “[he Many 
are ultimately On t” that “the One is differentiated into the Many,* and 
dial “the One and the Many each lias its own correct state uf licing,* 
which ai«i liccame fundamental c concept i of Neo-ConfutianUm. 

Chou Tun-yis ideas, particularly his concept «f the "Non-ulTlmate,” arc 
strongly influenced by Taoism, and it has even been asserted that his 
cosmogonic diagram was adopted from j Taoist priest. In tm ethical 
drought likewise hi* emphasis upon tranquillity and M havLng no desire* 
show* his im|cht«Jn«a to Taoist thought. Nevertheless his underlying 
purpose is typically Confurinn, in that he sought to reaffirm die reality 
and intelligibility ©f the world of evcryiLy human experience and 10 
provide a r.uional metaphysical basis for the cs&cmial ethical teachings of 
his scIujcL In this way he bud the foundation for the more searching 
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metaphysical Bpeeulntintis of foe Sung Neo-Gemfuciafl scbol-irs who tol- 
towed him. 

CHOU TUN-YI 

An Explanation of the Diagram of the Great Ultimate 

| From Tweht-t'u ihvv, in Chou Liea-th't rhi, laa-bj 

The Non-ultimatc! And also the Great Ultimate (T'i«<Ar). The Great 
Ultimate through movement generate* the yang. When its activity reaches 
its limit, it becomes trant|nil. 1 hrewgh tranquillity die Great Ultimate 
generates the yin. When tranquillity reaches its limit, -ictivily begins 
again. Thus movement: and tranquillity alternate and become the mot nf 
each other, giving rise to ihc distinction of yin and yang, and these two 
modes are thus established. 

By the transformation of yang and its union with yin. the five agents nf 
water, fire, wtiud, metal, and earth arise. When these five material-forces 
fa-h’i) 1 are distributed in harmonious order, the four seasons run their 
course. 

The five agents constitute one system nf yin and yang, and yin and yang 
constitute one Great Ultimate. The Great Ultimate is fundamentally the 
Non-ultimate. The five agents arise, each with its specific nature. 

When the reality of the Non-ulttmiw and the essence of yin and yang 
and the five agents come into mysterious union, integration ensues, The 
heavenly principle (ch'its) constitutes the male element, and the earthly 
principle (fim) constitutes the. female element. The interaction of these 
two material forces engenders and transforms the myriad dungs. The 
myriad things produce and reproduce, resulting in an unending trans- 
formation. 

It is man alone who receives (the material forces| in their highest 
excellence, and therefore iw is most intelligent. His corporeal form ap- 
pcars. and his spirit develops consciousness. The five moral principle* of 
his nature (humanity, righteousness, decorum, wisdom, and good faith) 
are amused by. and react to. the external world and engage in activity; 
got’id and evil are distingiiished .inti Human .iiI.Lirs i.ilte place. 

■Rntfeiof wnw(.r It spTfjn m «■!<« nu«-. i* . L> «» 
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The sage orders these affairs by the principles of the Mean, correctness 
humanity, and righteousness, considering tranquillity to be the ruling 
factor. Thus he establishes himself as the ultimate standard for man. 
Hence the character of the sages is "identical with that of Heaven and 
earth; his brilliance h identical with that of the sun and moon; his order 
is identical with that of the four seasons- and his good and evil fortune* 
are identical with those of heavenly and cairhly spirits”' The gentle- 
man cultivates these moral qualities and enjoys good fortune, whereas the 
inferior man violates them and suffers evil fortune. 

Therefore it is said: "The yin and the yang ate established as the way of 
heaven; the dements of strength and weakness as tile way of earth; ;md 
humanity and righteousness as the way of man/ 11 It is also said there: "If 
we investigate into the cycle of things, we shah understand the concepts 
of life and death/' * Great is ihe fJoo^ of Chan get! Herein lies its ex¬ 
cellence! 

Selection! from An Interpretation of the Book Change* 

| From 7 Vttg shn, in Chou Litn^ch V cAi\ 5:ia-b p 171.1-193* jflhj 

CHAPTER 1 T SINCERITY 

Sincerity {eh*eng) 3 is the essence of sagetiood. "Great is the heavenly 
principle, the Originator. All thing* obtain their beginning from it." 1 
It is the source of sincerity. -'The Way of ihe heavenly principle is to 
change arid transform, so that everything obtains m correct nature and 
destiny/' T In this way sincerity is established. It is pure and perfectly good. 
Therefore* "The successive movement of the yin and the yang constitute* 
the Way. Whai issues from [he Way is good and that which realize* it is 
the individual nature/'* Ong]nation and development characterize the 
penetration of sincerity, and adaptation and correctness are it* completion 
[or recovery]. Great is the Changes, the source of nature and destiny] 

0 } Chintz, hmjp+ftMsi I a/ CAurjo. shuu-Euu % 

* Jte>o jfc Chuxgri, H bi Ti'u 1. 

9 A tvttJitrteMiil tm ictfic til Ui* whttc i* rcjrrnrr.t> w* n,fi!y rirami? but aim 

nbmfcate gt mil neiiiK* d4 iMirrm 
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CHAPTER 4 : 5AGEHOOQ 

“The Stale of absolute quid and inactivity 1 ’ is sincerity. The spirit is that 
which, ■'When acted on, immediately penetrates all tilings/'* And the 
state of subtle emergence is the undifferentiated state between existence 
and nonexistence when activity has started but has not manifested itself 
in corporeal form. Sincerity is infinitely pure and hence evident. The 
spirit is responsive and hence works wonders. And emergence is subtle 
and hence abstruse. The sage is the one who u in the stale of sincerity, 
spirit, and subtle emergence, l^ti-b-igajj 

CHAirrEi 30: liARM^c to be .v mge 

Can one become a sage through learning? 

Yes. , . . The essential way is to attain oneness |of mind]. By oneness 
is meant having no desire. Having no desire one is '‘empty” [absolutely 
pure and peaceful] while tranquil, and straightforward while in action. 
Being ‘'empty' 1 while tranquil, une becomes intelligent and hence p<tie¬ 
rrating. Being straightforward while active, one becomes impartial and 
hence alkmbraemg. Being intelligent, penetrating, impartial, and all- 
embracing. one is almost □ sage, [j-jbbj 


A NUMERICAL UNIVERSE IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SHAO YUNG 

In m far as his ultimate problems are those of human nature and so¬ 
ciety, and in so far a* his main source of inspiration is the Boo{ 0/ 
Change*, Shiio Yung (1011-1077) 11 a lruC Nec-Coniueianist. But actually 
he is in a class by himself. Like Chou Tunyh he was profoundly affected 
by Taoism, hut his conclusions differ widely from those of Chou. 

The distinctive characteristic of his philosophy is bis theory of number 
as an essential demem of existence. In a rudimentary way this concept is 
found in the Uo T=«. the Boo{ oj Change;, and the writings of the Han 
philosopher Yang Hsiung. But Shao Yung was the tint to make numbers 
the basis of all things and to evolve a definite formula for their production 
and evolution. Instead of using the number 1 (yin and yang) as m the 
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of Changes and Chou Tun yi, or the number 5 so popular ill I he 
apocryphal literature of ihe Han dynasty, Shao Yung preferred the num¬ 
ber 4. This is the number which, by simple progression, will arrive at 64, 
Lhe number of hexagrams m the Changes. Han interpreter* had chimed 
ihni these hexagrams cx-treised definite influence over periods of time, 
physical existence, and all human events. Likewise Shan Yung classified 
all possible existence into categories of four, such as four heavenly bfKlics, 
tour periods of rime, four kinds of creatures, four types of mandates of 
Heaven, and so forth* each group eorresfioiiding to die other groups and 
each going through one cycle after another without end. Nowhere else 
in Neo-Confucianism is this idea of cyclical change so dominant. 

The theory of number, with its many charts* is too complicated to be 
presented adequately without lengthy quotation. From die short selections 
below il will Ik clear dun die evolution begins with the Great Ultimate, 
gnes through ym and yang, then spirit* then number* then form, and 
Smallv reaches materiality. Shao Yung also applied this theory of numer¬ 
ical growth and cycle to history, dividing Lite past into fixed and distinctive 
perie*!* and classifying past events according Up numerical categories. 

These mathematical theories of Shan Yung were too obscure, complex, 
and arbitrary, it appears, to have any great influence upon the men of his 
lime, who preferred a simpler cosmology such as that of Chou Ttm-yh It 
i$ rather in his concept of the sage—die perfect man who, because his mind 
consciously grasps the underlying unity of all existence, is able with 
complete objectivity to comprehend and respond w a!! things—thit Shan 
Yung influenced his contemporaries and successors. This view u£ man's 
nature* colored by Taoist ideas of quietude and the unkv of existence, 
played an important part in the development of NcoOmfucLin thought. 

SHAO YUNG 

Selections from she Supreme Principles Governing the World 

KUMBFJt 

fFrom Huittig^rki ckmg*$kfk ihu r SFPY ed., [ 

At the Great U In mate becomes differentiated. the two primary modes 
appear. The yang descends and iuteracLs with the yin* and yin rises to 
interact with yang, and consequently the four secondary forms are con- 
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stiiutcd. Yin and yang interact and generate [he four secondary fom» of 
Heaven; the clement of weakness and ihc element of strength interact 
and generate the four secondary forms of earth; and consequently the 
eight triiirams arc completed. The eight ui grams intermingle and gen¬ 
eric the myriad things Tlierefure the One is differentiated into two, two 
into four, four into eight, eight into Sixteen, sixteen into thirty-two, and 
thirty-two into sixty-four. Thus "in the successive division of yin and 
yang and the mutual operation of strength and weakness, die six positions 
[of the lines in eui.ii hexagram | in the Bvo%_ of (,haftgff form an orderly 
paitctn, ,t 1,1 Ten is divided into too, i.ooo, and to.ooo. This is similar to 
the fact that ihc root engender* the trunk; the trunk, branches* and the 
branches, leaves. The greater the division, the smaller the result, and the 
finer the division, the mote complex, Taken as a unit, it » One. Taken as 
diffused development, it is the many. Hence die heavenly principle divides, 
the earthly principle unites; ihc ckcri hexagram | symbol of development] 
augments, and the r«* hexagram [symbol uf Ending | diminishes. Aug¬ 
mentation leads to division, division leads to diminution, and diminution 
leads to unity. [jAii^bJ 

The Great Ultimate is One- U produces the two [yin and y:mg| without 
engaging in activity. The two constitute spirit, Spirit engenders number, 
nit ml ic r engenders form, and form engenders materia! objects. [SB 113a] 

Forms and numbers in the universe can be calculated, but their won¬ 
derful operations cannot he fathomed. Hie universe can Ik fully in¬ 
vestigated through principles but not through corporeal forms. How 
can it be fully investigated through external observation 5 [8A;i6lij 

history 

[ From Huang-thi chmg-ihih tfitt , SPP\ ed., 5- >1 

Therefore from the times of old in the administration of their empires 
rulers have had four kinds of Mandates: Correa Mandate, Accepted 
Mandate, Modified Mandate, and Substituted Mandate. Correct Mandate 
is that which is completely followed. Accepted Mandate is that which is 
followed with certain changes. Modified Mandate is mostly changed hut 
mrtlv followed. Substituted Mandate is that which is changed com- 
plcteiv. That which is followed completely is continued completely. That 
which is followed with certain changes is continued with some deletions. 

m Hwk vf CAffltff*. SlltiisAiu ^ 
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That which is mostly changed but partly loll owed has [a great deal of | 
deletion followed by continuation. Thai which is changed completely ts 
deleted completely. That which is changed completely is work meant for 
one generation. That which is mostly changed but partly followed is work 
meant for a hundred generations. That which is followed completely is 
work meant for a thousand generations. That which follows what ought 
m be followed and changes what ought to be changed is work meant for 
countless generations. Work meani for one generation, is this not the 
way of the Five Overlords? Work meant for ten generations, is this not 
the way of the Three Rings? Work meant for a hundred generations, is 
this not the way uf the Five Emperors? Work meant for a thousand 
generations, is this not the way of the Three August Sovereigns? Work 
meant for countless generations, is this not the way of Confucius? Thus 
we know that the overlords, kings, emperors, and sovereigns had what 
were oiled Mandates for a limited number of generations But the 
Mandate of Confucius transcends generations. 

MSN 

lFrom Huang-chi ching'thik tAu t SFPY cd. h j 

The origin of Heaven and earth is based on the principle of the Mean 
[centrality]. Thus die heavenly and earthly principles never deviate from 
this central principle of existence although they arc engaged in incessant 
transformation. Man is central in the universe, and the mind is central in 
man. The sun is most glorious and the moon is full when they are in the 
central position. Therefore, the gentleman highly values the principle of 
centrality. [yB^a] 

Our nature views things .is they are, bur our passion causes us to see 
things subjectively and egoistically, Our nature is impartial and cnlight¬ 
ened* but our passions are partial arid deceived. When the material en¬ 
dowment in man is characterised by the Mean and harmony, the elements 
of strength and weakness in him will be balanced. If yang predominates* 
he will be off balance toward strcngth T and if yin predominates, he will 
be off balance toward weakness. As knowledge directed toward the nature 
of man increases, the knowledge directed toward things will decrease, 

Man occupies the most honored position in the scheme of things be- 
came he combines in him the principles of all species. If he honors bis 
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own position and enhances his honor, he can make all species serve him. 

The nature of all things is complete in the human species. 

The spirit of man is the same as tile spirit of Heaven and earth. There¬ 
fore. when he deceives himself, he is deceiving Heaven and earth. Let 
him be ware! 

Spirit is nowhere and yet everywhere. The perfect min can penetrate 
the minds of others because he is based on the One. Spirit is perforce 
called the One and the Way (Tao), It is best to call it spirit. [ 3 B;i 6 a-t 7 bj 

The mind is the Great Ultimate. The human mind should be as calm 
as still water. Being calm, it will be tranquil. Being tranquil, it will be 
enlightened* 

In the pursuit of prior existence [spiritual culture] sincerity is basic. 
Perfect sincerity can penetrate all spiriis. Without sincerity, the Way 
cannot be attained. 

Our substance and nature come from Heaven, but learning lies with 
man. Substance and nature develop from within, while learning enters 
into us from without, "It is due to our nature that intelligence results 
from sincerity," 11 but it is due to learning that sincerity results from 
intelligence. 

The learning of a gentleman aims precisely at enriching his per¬ 
sonality. The rest, such is governing people and handling things, is all 
secondary. 

Without sincerity, one cannot investigate principle to the utmost. 

Sincerity ii the controlling factor in one’s nature. It is beyond space 
and time. 

He who acts in accordance w ith the principle of Heaven will have the 
entire process of creation in his .grip. When the principle of Heaven is 
achieved, nut only his personality, but also Ins mind, are enriched. And 
not only his mind but also his nature and destiny are enriched. To be in 
accordance with principle is normal, but to deviate from principle is 
abnormal [ BIS [ 

OBSERVATION OF TlM>™ 

[From Hueng-tki thing-tkih thu, SPPY ed„ 

When the mind retains its unity and is not disturbed, it can act on, and 
[C j C i j|| things harmoniously. Thus the mind of the gentleman 
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Is "empty" | absolutely pure and peaceful J and is not disturbed [SILapaj 
By viewing things is nut meant viewing them with one's physical 
eyes hm with one's mind. Nay, not with one's mind but with the prin¬ 
ciple inherent in things. There is nothing in the universe without its 
principle, nature, and destiny. These cam be known only when principle 
hat been investigated to the utmost, when the nature is completely de¬ 
veloped, and when destiny is fulfilled. The knowledge of these three is 
true knowledge. Even the sage cannot go beyond it. Whoever goes be- 
yond it cannot be called a sage. 

A mirror reflects because it does not obscure the corporeal form of 
things. But water [with its purity j dues even better because it reveals 
the universal character of die corporeal form of things as they really 
arc. And the sage does still better because he reflects the universal char¬ 
acter of the feelings of all things. The sage can Jo st. because he views 
things as things view themselves; that js, not subjectively but from the 
viewpoint of things. Since he is able tu do this, liow can there be any- 
tiling between him and things ? | C:i6a-b] 

When one can be happj or sad with things as though he were the 
things themselves, Oise's feelings may be said to have been aroused and 
to have acted tu the proper degree. (8B:2(ia| 

We can understand tilings as they are if we do not impose our ego 
on them. The sage gives things every benefit and forgets his own ego. 

To let the ego be unrestrained is to give rem to passion; to give rein 
to passion is to be deluded: and to be deluded is to he ignorant. To 
follow the natural principles of things, on the other hand, is to grasp 
their nature; m grasp their nature is to be in possession uf spiritual power; 
and io possess spiritual power is to achieve enlightenment. [SBtiyb] 


CHANG TSAI AND THE UNDERLYING 
UNITY OF MATERIAL-FORCE 

Chang Tsai (Chang Heng-eh'G, mst-tery), the second major thinker 
in the traditional line of Nco-Confucian succession, continued the cf- 
[oris of Chou Tun-yi tu develop a Confucnin metaphysics. As the basis 
of his system (..hang Tsai posited the existence of a single primal sub 
stance composing all the universe, th'i or materiiil-furcc. The concept 
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of ch'i had long been a pm of Confudan cosmological vocabulary. 
The Hon Confudania Tung Chung-shu descried ii ns a “limpid, color¬ 
less substance" which lilts the universe, ‘ surrounding man as water sur¬ 
rounds a fish" and uniting all creation. But Chang Tsai far extended 
the itnplications of this basic substance, making of it the sole reality of 
existence. The world and all its phenomena are not illusory products 
of mind, as the Buddhists declare, but manifestations of this primal mate¬ 
rial-force which Chang Tsai identifies with the Great Ultimate, the 
source nf all being. Nor is there, as the Tauists maintain, any dichotomy 
between notibcing and being, between the Great Vacuity and the crea¬ 
tures of worldly existence. For ibis Great Vacuity, which appears to Iw 
mmbeing, is for Chang Tsai actually only the primal material-force in 
its original, undifferentiated state. 

The characteristic of this primal force is that ic is in a constant process 
of change, integrating to form human beings and the other creatures 
of the world, disintegrating again to return to ihe state of the Great 
Vacuity. Man's usk in die world is to comprehend this process of change 
and harmonize his action with it. not. like the Buddhists, to try to achieve 
some cute i»f suspension outside the process, nr like the 1 .itusts, to strive 
by drugs and magic am U. stave oil die inevitable disintegration of the 
human substance olid prolong life beyond its natural limits. 


CHANG TSAI 
Great Harmony 

| From Chc*g*ncn$. I, in Chang Heng-eh :r rht. a^b-tob] 

Although material-force in the universe integrates and disintegrates, and 
attracts and repulse* in a hundred ways, nevertheless she principle (Ii) 
according to which it operates has an order and is unerring. 

The Great Vacuity of necessity consists of material-force. Material- 
force of necessity integrates to become the myriad things. Things of 
necessity disintegrate and return to the Great Vacuity, Appearance and 
disappearance following this cycle are all a matter of necessity. When, 
in the midst (uf this universal operation] the sage fulfills the Way to 
the utmost, and identifies himself [with the uni versa] processes of ap¬ 
pearance and disappearance J without partiality, his spirit is preserved 
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in the highest degree. Those [the Buddhists] who believe in .tnnihilation 
expea departure without returning, and those j the Taoists] who cling 
to everlasting life and are attached to existence expect things nut to change. 
While they differ, they are the same in failing to understand the Way. 
Whether integrated or disintegrated, my body remains the same. One 
is qualified to discuss the nature of man when one realizes that death 
b noi annihilation* 

When it is understood that Vacuity, Emptiness, is nothing but mate- 
rial-force, then existence and nonexistence, the hidden and the manifest, 
spirit and external transformation, and human nature and destiny, are 
all one and not a duality. He who apprehends integration and disintegm* 
Lion, appearance and disappearance, form and absence of form, and can 
trace them to their source, penetrates the secret of change. 

If it is argued that material-force is produced from Vacuity, then be¬ 
cause the two are completely different. Vacuity being infinite while mate- 
rial-force is finite, the one being substance and the other function, such 
an argument would fall into the naturalism n£ Lao Till who claimed 
that existence comes from nonexistence and failed to understand the 
eternal principle of the undifferentiated unity of existence and nonexist¬ 
ence. It it is argued that the countless phenomena, are but things per¬ 
ceived in the Great Vacuity, then since things and the Vacuity would 
not be mutually conditioned, since the form and nature of things would 
be self-contained, and since these, as well as Heaven and man, would 
not he interdependent, such an argument would fall into rhe doctrine 
of the Buddha who taught that mountains, riven, and the whole earth 
are dJ subjective illusions. This principle of unity is not understood be¬ 
cause ignorant people know superficially that the substance of the na¬ 
ture of things is Vacuity, Emptiness, but do not know that function 
b iJured on the way of Heaven (law of nature]. Instead, thev try to 
explain the universe with iimited human knowledge. Since thdr under¬ 
taking is not iborough, they falsely assert that the universal opinion 
of the principles of Heaven and eanh is but illusory. They do noi know 
the essentials of the hidden and the manifest, and Jump to erroneous 
conclusions. They do not understand that the successive movements of 
the yin and the yang cover the entire universe, [wnctnte dav and night 
and form the standards >A Heaven, earth. fln d man. Consequently they 
confuse Confucianism with Buddhism and Taoism. When they discuss 
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tbe problems of die nature \of mail and things) and their destiny or 
the way of Heaven. they either fall into the trap of illusion jam or Lire 
determined that existence comes (rum nonexistence, and regard these 
doctrines as the summit of philosophical insight as well as the way to 
eEiicr into virtue* TSiry do not know how to choose the proper method 
hut instead seek excessive views. Thus diey are blinded by onesided doc¬ 
trines and fall into error. 

As the Great Vacuity, material-force is extensive and vague. Yet it 
ascends, descend*, and moves in all ways without ever ceasing* ■ - . That 
which floats upward is the yang that is cte.tr> white [has which sinks 
to rhe bottom is the yin that is turbid* As a result of their contact and 
influence and of their integration and disintegration* winds and rains, 
snow and frost, come into being. Whether it be the countless variety of 
things in their changing configurations nr the mountains and rivers in 
their fixed forms, the dregs of wine or the ashes of flic, there is nothing 
(in which the principle | is not revealed. 

If material-force integrates, its visibility become* effective and corporeal 
form appears. If material force docs not integrate, ixs visibility is not 
effective and there is no corporeal form. While material-force is inte^ 
grated, how can one not say that it is temporary? While it is disinte¬ 
grated how 1 can one hastily say that if is nonexistent? For this reason, 
the sage, having observed and examined above and below, only claims 
to know the causes of what i& hidden and what es manifest but docs not 
claim to know the causes of existence and nonexistence. 

Mat trial-force moves and flows in .ill directions and in all manners. 
Its two elements unite and give rise to concrete stuff. 1 bus the gfCJt 
variety of dungs and human beings is produced, hi their ceaseless ittc- 
cessions the two dements of yin and yang constitute the great principles 
of the universe. 

[The Book of Changes] says: “The sun and moon push each other 
iu their ctiuw and thus light appears. Winter and summer push each 
other and thill the year is completed," lz Spirit is not condit ioned by space 
and change docs not assume any physical form. "The successive move¬ 
ment of yin and yang/' ,H unfathomable is die movement of yin and 
yang" 131 —these describe the Way that penetrates day and night. 
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No two of tile products of creation are alike, Fmm this we know that 
although the number of things is infinite, .it bottom there is nothing 
without: yin or yang | which differentiates ihemj. From this we know 
a 1 st) that the transformations and clitinges in the universe ire due to 
these two fundamental forces. 

The “Western inscription** (Hst-ming) 

One section oE the work just quoted. For the Corrtetion 0/ Youthful Ignorance 
{Ckeng-metig), is known separately by *e title -'Western Inscription" (Hn- 
mtng) because it was inscribed on the western wall of Chang Tsais study, and 
achieved eslraordinary fame and influence in die Neo-Confucian school. In this 
brief essay Chang Tsai explore* die ethical implications of Kh ilieory ihat 
all creation is formed or and united by this single underlying substance. |n 
tlit terms of family relationships, so [wgnanr and meaningful to Chinese 
readers, lie retain how all human beings, nil Heaven and earth, must be reined 
together is though creatures of one lledi and blood, and ruled, as appropriate 
to their kinship, by the principle of unselfish and humane love. Perhaps no¬ 
where else m .111 XeeuCortfudin literature does lofty metaphysical iheorv 
combine so effectively with the basic warmth, Compassion, and humanism of 
ancient Confucianism as in this short passage. 

\ Front Chang bitng-t h'u rAs L i:ii-5h[ 

Heaven is my father and earth is my mother, and even such a small 
creature 01 I finds an intimate place in their midst. 

Therefore that which tMentis diroughom the universe t regard as my 
body and that which directs the urn verse ! consider as my 11 mure. 

All [wopic arc my brothers and sisters, and all things are my tom- 
pa nions- 

Thc great ruler [ the emperor] is rite eldcsj son of my parents [Heaven 
and earth j, and the great miiiisrer* are his stewards. Respect the aged 
-this is the way h> treat them as elders should be treated. Show affec¬ 
tion toward the orphaned and the weak—this is the way to treat them 
as the young should be treated. The sage identifies his'character with 
that of Heaven and earth, and the virtuous man is the best [among the 
children of Heaven and earth ]. Even those who arc tired and infirm, 
crippled or sick, those who have no brothers nr children, wives or hus¬ 
bands, are all my brothers who are in distress and have no one to turn 

When the time comes, to keep himself from harm-chis is the care 
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o£ □ son. To rejoice in Heaved »nd have no anxiety—this is filial piety 
at ns purest. 

He who disobeys [the principle of Heaven] violates virtue. He who 
destroys humanity (jen) is a robber. He who promotes evil tacks I moral | 
capacity. But he who puts his moral nature into practice and luimps his 
physical existence to complete fulfillment can match | Heaven and carih]. 

He who knows the principle* of transformation; will skillfully carry 
forward the undertakings [of Heaven anti earthj, and he who pene¬ 
trates spirit to rhe highest degree will skillfully carry out their will. 

Do nothing shameful even m the recesses of your own house and thus 
bring no dishonor to them. Preserve the mind and nourish the nature 
and thus (serve them] with untiring effort. 

The great Yii hated pleasant wine hut attended to the protection and 
support of hi* prents. Border Warden Ying cared for the young and 
thus extender! his love to his own kind. 

Emperor Shim's merit by in delighting his parents with unceasing 
effort, and Shcn-sbeng's reverence was demonstrated when he awaited 
punishment without making an attempt to escape. 

Tseng Ts’an received his body from his parents and reverently kept 
IE intact throughout life, while |Yin) Po-eh'i vigorously obeyed bis fa¬ 
ther’s command. 

Wealth, honor, blessing, and benefit arc meant for the enrichment of 
my life, while poverty, humble station, care, and sorrow will lie my hcljv 
mates to fulfillment. 

In life t follow and serve [Heaven and earth]. In death ] will l« at 
peace. 


PRINCIPLE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HUMAN NATURE IN CH ENG YI 

With the appearance of the ChVtig brothers. Neo-Con fudan thought 
assumed the outlines of what was to become it* final, fully developed 
form. At rile same time ihc two brothers, though probably unaware of 
the fact themselves, diverged enough in their thought to foreshadow 
the two major branches into which the Neu-Confueian school Liter 
divided. 
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Ch'cnj Hao, whose doctrines will be taken up later in relation to the 
school of Mind, and his younger brother, Ch'eng Yi (Cheng Yi-ch’uan, 
1033-no-), were relatives of Chang Tsai and personally acquainted with 
both Chou Tun-yi and Shno Yung. They were thus in an ideal position 
to benefit from the contributions of these eminent exponents of the new 
philosophical movement that was developing. Ch’eng Yi adopted Chang 
Tsai's concept of ch'i, the material-force which is fhe stuff of all beings. 
But to tbis he added a second concept, that of li or principle, the eternal 
and unchanging laws which inform this basic stuff, defining and giving 
identity 10 the individual ohjecu of creation. Material-force thus becomes 
in Cheng Yi's system no more than the raw matter of creation, inferior 
to and dependent upon principle for its concrete manifestation. Though 
in fact tiie two are always found in combination, principle is logically 
pnur to and independent of the miteml-force in which it manifests it- 
self. 

This dichotomy of principle and material-force provided the basis for 
Cheng Yi's explanation of human nature, which Mencius had declared 
u. he basically good. Tile principle of man's nature, according to Ch'eng 
Yi, is indeed eternally good and of equal excellence in all men. But the 
ch> or material endowment which determines die physical nature or 
capacity of man differs with the individual and iniuhiti she full mani¬ 
festation of his essential nature. Hence arise the evils and inequalities 
which we observe so clearly among men. 

This explanation of evil and inequality as arising from differences 
in physical capacity, however, did not lead Cheng Yt to a fatalistic ac¬ 
ceptance of individual JimiUnions Oil the contrary, he believed it fusi¬ 
ble and necessary for every man to overcome these limitations by making 
a conscious effort to understand the principle of his own nature and the 
objects of hit environment, and hy cultivating the moral attitude of 
■‘seriousness" or “reverence’' (thing). This attitude Ch'eng Yi substituted 
for the “tranquillity" advocated by Chou Tun-yi, a term in his eyes too 
reminiscent of Buddhist and Taoist quietism. Thus h c attempted to di- 
reel NefrConfiieianiam away from die passive meditation and inward 
search for enlightenment that charaotriKd Buddhism, toward a positive 
and vigorous program of moral discipline and inquiry bv which all men 
might manifest more perfectly the goodness that by in them. At the 
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same time he strongly reinforced, against the Buddhist view of the world 
as impermanent or illusory, the characteristic Cunfiitiuii confidence in 
the essential rationality and stability of the world. 


CH'ENG YI 

Principle and the Universe 

[From Erh Ch'tng iVV aA-ia t 19a; 6:2b; and Erh Ck’cng t jW 

yen, it&] 

All things under Heaven can be undemood by their principle. As there 
□re things, there must be speddc principles of their being, [As it is said 
in the Booh, of Odc>: ] 11 “Everything must have its principle “ \t-fhu 
iBsgaJ 

Due 10 the interaction of the two material forces [yin and yang] and 
the Eve agents, things vary as weak and strong in thousands of ways. 
What; the sage follows? however, is the one principle. People must re¬ 
turn to their original nature [which is identical with principle], (6:2b] 
The mind of one man is one with the mind of Heaven and carrh. 
The principle of one thing is one with the principle of all things. The 
course of one day is one with the course of a year, [ 2A:ia] 

There it only one principle in the world. You may extend it over the 
four seas and k is every where true, Ie is the unchangeable principle that 
"can be laid before Heaven and earth" and is "tested by the experience 
of the three kings" 15 Therefore to he serious (thing) is to be serious 
with this principle. To be humane is to be humane according to this 
principle. And to be truthful is lu be truthful to this principle, [Con¬ 
fucius] said: "In times of danger, a gentleman cleaves to it," 1 * lHis 
pupil] ako said: '1 have nor been able ro he truthful to it,” 1T These are 
what they said. Principle is extreme! v difficult to describe, [aAupa] 
The Muster said: The principle of Heaven produces and reproduces, 
continuously without cease. This is because it ukes no action. If it bad 
acted by exhausting its knowledge and skill, it could never continue 
without cease. [T/w-yen. 2:4a] 


Ti va i Tii^ r Chtng-min. 
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Human Nature 

[From Erh Ch'etig 314a; Erh Cheng i-shu, iSiija-b; 194b] 

Tile nature cannot lie spoken o£ as internal or external, [Ts'iii-ycn, 3-43] 

Tile mind in Msclf is originally good As :t expresses itsdf in thoughts 
.md ideas, it is sometimes good and sometimes eviL When the mind has 
been aroused, it should be described in terms of feelings, and not as 
the mind itself. For instance, water is water. But as it flows, some to 
the east and some to the west, it is called Streams and branches, \l~shn, 
18:17a) 

The nature comes from Heaven, whereas capacity comes irum material- 
force. When material-h rce is etc.tr, capacity is cbf. On the other band, 
when material-force h turbid, capacity is turbid. Take* lor instance* 
wood. Whether it is straight or crooked is due to its nature. But whether 
it can be used as a !>eam or as a truss js determined by its capacity. Ca¬ 
pacity may be good or evil, but the nature [of man and tilings] k al¬ 
ways good* 189:4b j 

Question: l>n joy and anger come from our nature? 

Answer; Yes. As soon as there is consciousness, there is our nature. 
As there it our nature, there must be feelings. Without nature, Imw 
can there be feelings r 

Further Question ; Suppose you said that joy and anger come from 
the outside? 

Answer: Joy and anger do not come from the outside. They arc due 
to external influence, but they arise from within. 

Question: Arc joy and anget cu man's nature *is waves are to water? 

Answer: Yes, It is the nature of water to be clear, still, and smooth like 
a mirror, but when it strikes sand and stone, or when the ground under¬ 
lying it is not level* it immediately begins to move violently. Of when 
wind blows over it, it develops waves and currents. But are these the 
nature of water? In mans nature there are only the four beginnings 
[of humanity, righteousness decorum, and wisdom j, and not the various 
form* of evil. But as without water there cannot he waves, so without 
nature there cannot be feelings, [18:17b] 

Question: Since man's nature is originally enlightened, why is it some¬ 
times obscured? 
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Answer: This must be investigated and understood. Mencius was 
correct in saying that man’s nature is good. Even H$un 1 zu and ^ ang 
H si ting failed to understand human nature, and Mencius was superior 
to other Quifucianists in thai lie understood this. Man's nature is uni¬ 
versally good. In cases where there is evil it is because of one s capacity. 
The nature is the same as principle, and principle is the same whether 
in the sagc-emjicrors Yao and Shun or in the common man in ihe street. 
Material-force, which may be either dear or turbid, is the source of ca¬ 
pacity. Men endowed with dear mater ial-Eurcc are wise, while those 
endowed with turbid mat end-force are stupid - 
Further Question: Can stupidity be changed? 

Answer: Yes. Confucius said: "The most intelligent and the most 
stupid cannot be changed." 1 * Bui in principle they can. Only those who 
ruin themselves and cast them selves away cannot lie changed. 

Question. Is it due to their capacity that The most siupid ruin and 
throw themselves away? 

Answer: Certainly. But it cannot U said thai capacity cannot be 
changed. Since at! have the same basic nature, who cannot lie changed? 
Hecause they ruin and cast themselves away and are not willing to learn, 
jKfiple arc unable » change- In principle, if they were willing to learn, 
they could change, [ iff:17b] 

Seriousness and Humanity 

CAme, a basic NefrLWueiin virtue, variously means ‘’serious." "reverent," 
"respectful,” «e Note that here it applies Rurally to one's inner inorji nature 

and not simply to external authority. 

| From Erh Ch'etg i-shu. lAnjb; rjiia, 8b, 91; iSija. 50, fibi and Erh 

Ch'crtg tint-yen, i:tb, 7b] 

As to the meaning of the principle of Heaven: To Iw sincere is to be 
sincere to this principle, and tu be serious [ur reverent | is to 1* serious 
about this principle. It is not that [here is something called sincerity or 

seriousness by itself, [/-rA«, aAtljb] 

For moral cultivation, one must practire seriousness; for the advance¬ 
ment of learning, one must extend hts knowledge to the utmost. [ iS^>1 
Questioni What about people who devote all their effort to seriousness 
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in order to straighten the internal life, but make no effort lo square the 
external life? 

Antwcr: What one ha* inside will necessarily be shown outside. Only 
worry that the in tern til life U not straightened, [f it 1$ straightened, then 
the external life will necessarily be squared- [iHsja] 

l£ one makes singleness of mind the ruling factor with absolute stead¬ 
fastness and exercises [what the BooJ^ o f Change calls] “seriousness to 
straighten the internal life/* 1 * he will possess great natural power, [15:151] 
Someone asked whether the will is necessary for seriousness, 

Answtri bi the initial stage, how can the will be dispensed with? 
Without the will, nothing can ensue [from consciousness]. 

Further Question: h seriousness not tranquillity p 
Answer: As soon you speak of tranquillity, you fall into die doctrine 
of Buddhism. Only the word “seriousness" should be used hut never the 
word “tranquillity/ 1 As soon 11 you use the word “tranquillity/' you 
imply that seriousness is forgetfulness [or unconsciousness J. Mencius 
said: "There must be endeavor, but let there be no anxious expectation. 
Let the mind not forget its objective, but Eel there be no artificial effort 
10 help grow/' 20 "There must be endeavor " means that the mind is 
active. Not to forget but to have no anxious expectation means not to 
try to make it grow. [itt:6b] 

“When you go abroad bth;ive 10 everyone as if you were receiving 
a great guest. Employ the people as if you were assisting at a great iacri- 
bee/' rt [ When Confucius said that |. he meant nothing other than serious¬ 
ness [or reverence]. Seriousness means unselfishness. As &wn ns unc 
lacks seriousness, thousands of selfish desires jrise to injure hjs htimaii- 
ity. 115:9a] 

The Master said: Those who are sincere arc always serious. Those who 
have not yet reached the state of sincerity must be serious before they 
become sincere- \Tjm ytn r 1:1b] 

The Master said: The humane man regards Heaven and earth and 
all things as one body. There is nothing which 15 not part of his self. 
Knowing that! where is *hc 1 imk [of his humanity]? If one docs not 
possess [humanity as part of] himself* he will be thousands of miles 
away from Heaven and earth and the myriad dungs. [ 1 :yb] 

Essentially speaking, the way of humanity may be expressed in one 
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word, namely, impartiality* However, impartiality is but the principle 
of humanity; it should not be equated with humamty itself. W hen man 
puts impartiality into practice, that is humanity, Because of impartiality, 
ore can accommodate both others and himself. Therefore a humane 
man is a man of both altruism and iove. Altruism is the application of 
humanity while love is its function, [l-shu, ]5ifibj 


Investigation 0/ Things 

[From F>A Ch eng i-thu, lAiaab: 15:1a, m: W*-? 4 ] 

To investigate things in order to understand principle to die utmost 
docs not require the investigation of all things in the world. One has 
only to investigate the principle in one ihing or one event exhaustively 
and the principle in oilier things or events can then be interred. For 
example, when wc talk about filial piety, we must find out what con- 
stLutes filial piety. It principle cannot be exhaustively understood in one 
event, investigate .mother. One may begin with either the easiest nr the 
most difficult, depending on one s capacity. There are thousands of tracks 
and paths tn the capital, yet "fic can enter ii he has found just one way. 
Principle can be exhaustively understood in this way betause all things 
share the umc principle. Even the most insignificant of things and events 
have principle. [15:11.1] 

Someone asked what the first step was in the art of moral cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Answer: The first thing is to rectify the heart and make the will sincere, 
The sincerity of the will depends upon the extension of knowledge and 
1 he extension ot knowledge depends upon tile investigation of things. 
The word {o (investigate) means to arrive, as in saying: “The spirits of 
imperial progenitors have arrived.” * s There is principle in everything, 
and one must investigate principle to the utmost. There are many ways 
of doing this. One way is to read about and discuss truth and principles. 
Another way is to talk about people and events of the past and present, 
and, to distinguish which arc right and which wrong. Still another way 
is to handle affairs and settle them in the proper way, AU these are ways 
to investigate the principle of things exhaustively. | I'Ljbl 

To investigate principle to the utmost does not mean that it ii ncces- 
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safy 10 investigate live principle of all things to the utmost ox that prin¬ 
ciple can he understr**] merely by investigating one particular principle, 
It means that if one investigates more and more, one will naturally tome 
10 understand principle. laAmliJ 

Question: Do observation of things and self-examination mean return¬ 
ing to the self to seek [principles] after principles have been discovered 
in things? 

Answer: You do not have to say that. Things and the self are governed 
by the same principle. If you understand one, you under si and the other, 
fur the truth within and the truth without are identical. In its magnitude 
it reaches the height of heaven and (he depth of earth, but in its refine¬ 
ment it constitutes the reason for heirsg of every single thing. The stu¬ 
dent should appreciate both. 

Further Question; In iht extension nf knowledge, how about seeking 
first of all in the four beginnings j of humanity, righteousness, decorum 
and lvisdomj? 

Answer: To seek in nur own nature and feelings is indeed to U- con¬ 
cerned with our moral life. But every blade of grass and every tree pos¬ 
sesses a principle which should be examined. fitfiSb-rgi] 

A thing is an event. If the principles underlying all events are investi¬ 
gated to the utmost, there it nothing that cannot be understood. 

If one extends knowledge to the utmost, one will have wisdom I lav- 
ing wisdom, one can then make choices, f 15:1a] 

The investigation of principle to the utmost, the complete develop¬ 
ment of human nature, and (he fulfillment of destiny are one and only 
one. As principle is exhaustively investigated, our nature is completely 
developed, and ;ts our nature is completely developed, our destinv it ful 
filled. ItS^aJ 

Criticism of Buddhism and Taoism 

|From Erh Ch'eng i-thu, 15:5b, 7b; ifciobj 

The doctrines of Buddhism are not worthy of matching the disc trines 
of our sage. One need only compare them, and hav ing observed that 
they are different, leave Buddhism well enough alone. If one tries to 
investigate all its theories, it is probably an impossible task, for before 
one has done that, the preoccupation will already have transformed him 
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into a Buddhist. Rut !ct us take a look at Buddhism from its practice. 
In deserting his father and leaving his family, the Buddha severed all 
human relationships. It was merely for himself that he lived alone in 
the forest. Such a person should not be allowed in any community. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, he did to others what he himself despised. Such is not 
the mind of the sage, nor is it the mind of a gentleman. The Buddhists 
themselves will not abide by the principles of the relationship between 
ruler and minister, between father and sort, and between husband and 
wife, and criticize others for not doing as they do, They leave these 
human relationships to others and have nothing to do with them, setting 
themselves apart as a special class. If this is the way to lead the people, 
it will be die end of the human race. As to their discourse on principle 
and the nature oE things, St is primarily in terms of life and death. Their 
reelings are based on love of Life and fear of dentil. T his is selfishness. 

[i55fcJ 

You cannot say that the teachings of the Buddhists are ignorant, for 
actually they are qu«t profound, Bui essentially speaking, they can finally 
lie reduced to a pattern of selfishness. Why do we say this 5 In the world 
there cannot be birth without death or joy without sorrow. But wherever 
the Buddhists go. they always warn to pervert this truth and preach the 
elimination of birth and death and the neutralization of joy and sorrow. 
In the final analysis this is nothing hut self-interest. The teachings of 
the Taoisti even carry with them an element of treachery, as evidenced 
in their sayings that the purpose ol giving is to take away and the pur¬ 
pose of opening is to closed Furthermore, their general intention is to 
fool the people and to be wise themselves. When [the First Emperor| 
of Ch iu fooled his people, bis tricks probably were derived from the 
Taoist*. [ 15.7b J 

The Buddhists advocate the renunciation of the family and the world. 
Fundamentally the family cannot be renounced. Let us ay that it can, 
however, when the Buddhists refuse to recognize their parents as parents 
and run away. But how can a person escape from the world? Only when 
a person no longer stands tinder heaven or ugn>n the earth is he able to 
forsake the world But while he continues to drink when thirsty and 
cat when hungry, he still stands under heaven and sets his feet on earth. 
[i3:iob{ 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF SUNG NEO-CONFUC1AN1SM 
IN CHU HSI 

The greatness of Chu Hsi (i 130-1100) eon situ tint in any striking 
originality of mind but in his remarkable capacity to adapt and enfold 
in one system of thought the individual contribution; of his Sung pred¬ 
ecessors. For this task he was well equipped by his breadth and subtlety 
of mind, and by powers of analysis and synthesis which enabled him, 
while putting ideas together, to articulate each of ihem with greater 
clarity and coherence than their originators had done. In this way he 
defined more precisely such concepts as the Great Ultimate, principle 
(it), material-forte (eft't), human nature, and the mind. Of his pred¬ 
ecessors it was Cheng Yi upon whose philosophy he built most dowly. 
Consequently his schnol of thought is often identified as the Ch'cng-Chu 
school, or ns the school of Principle (fi') t after the most characteristic 
feature of their common teaching. 

From this central doctrine—that there is an immaterial and immutable 
principle inhering in all things, which gives them their form and con¬ 
stitutes their essence—derives the fundamental rationalism and optimism 
of the Ch’cng-Chu school. This principle in in.in is his true nature, fun¬ 
damentally good. Man’s mind, moreover, is in essence one with the mind 
of the universe, capable of entering into all things and understanding 
their principles. Chu Hsi believed in the perfcctability uf man, in the 
overcoming of those limitations or weaknesses which arise from an im¬ 
balance in his physical endowment. His method was the "investigation 
of things" as taught by the Great Learning: that is, the study of their 
principles, and also self-cultivation to bring one’s conduct into conform¬ 
ity with the principles which should govern it. Eventually, Chu asserted, 
persistent effort in this direction would rejulr in everything's becoming 
suddenly clear and the full enlightenment of the sage being attained 

In this type of self-cultivation, broad learning went hand-in hand with 
moral discipline. The "things" which Chu Hsi had in mind to invest!- 
gate may Iw primarily understood as "affairs" including matters of con¬ 
duct, human relations, political problems, etc. To understand them fully 
required of the individual both a knowledge of thai literature in which 
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such principles are revelled {the Classics and histories) and active ethical 
culture which would develop to the fullest the virtue of jet j (humanity 
or benevolence). It is through jrrt that the individual overcomes his own 
selfishness and partiality, enters into all things in such j way as to fully 
identify himself with them, and thus unites himself with the mind of 
the universe, which is love and creati vity Itself, fen is the essence of man, 
his "humanity/' Lull it is also the cosmic principle that produces and em¬ 
braces all things. 

In contrast to Buddhism there is in Chu Hsi a kind of positivism which 
affirms the reality of things and the validity of objective study. His ap¬ 
proach is plainly intellectual and rationalistic, reinforcing the traditional 
Confudan emphasis upon scholarship. Chu Hsi himself is probably the 
most stupendous example of such scholarly endeavor in the Chinese tradi¬ 
tion. He wrote commentaries upon almost all of ihe Coufucian Classics, 
conceived and supervised the condensation of S&u-ma Kuang's monu¬ 
mental history of China, interested himself in political affairs, education, 
and agriculture, was a dynamic teacher at his school in the White Deer 
Cfouo, ant! kept up an active correspondence on a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects. However tic had little interest in pursuing his ^investigation of 
things'" into ihe realms of what we would call natural nr social science. To 
the last his humanism manifested irsdf in a primary concern for human 
valuer and t-rids, The kind ot objective investigation which w j r these urade 
or avoided the ultimate problems of human life would have seemed to 
him at best secondary and at worst pernicious. 

For this reason we cannot look to Chu Hsi for the beginnings in 
China of a scientific method, though bis philosophy, which vrressotl the 
order and intelligibility of thing s L could in a general way be considered 
conducive to ihe growth of science. Chu's influence no later men was 
fell chiefly through his commentaries on the Four IBooks—ihe Analects^ 
the Great Learning, the Mean, and the AI excites— which he first en¬ 
shrined as die basic tests of the Confudan school. In subsequent dynasties 
these texts, with Chu Hb/s commentary-, ItcLamc the basis of the civil 
service examinations and tiius, in effect, the official orthodoxy of the 
empire from the fourteenth century down to the turn nf the twentieth 
century. Though subsequent thinkers arose to dispute his metaphysics, 
feu- failed to share in his essential spirit of intellectual inquiry, foe using 
upon the Classics and reinterpreting them to meet the needs of rheir 
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fiwn time. Moreover, in Japan and Korea hit writings were likewise ac¬ 
cepted as the most complete and authoritative expositions of Confucsnn 
teaching. As such they exerted a significant influence on intellectual move- 
ments throughout the Far East* well into modern times. 


CHU HSl 

Principle and Material-Force 

[From Chu Tzu eh r uan-shu r 4Q;rit-8aj 

In the universe there has never been anv material-force {eh i) without 
principle (li) or principle without material“force. 

Question: Which exists first, principle nr material-force? 

Answer: Principle lias never been separated from mate rp [force. How¬ 
ever, principle is above she realm of corporeality whereas materia]-force 
is within the realm of corporeality. Hence when spoken of as being above 
or within the realm nf corporeality, is there nor a difference of priority 
and posteriority? Principle has no corporeal form, but mate rial-force 
is coarse and contains impurities, |^:iah-b| 

Fu nib mentally principle and maTcrial-foree cannnt be spoken of as 
prior nr f>mtcrfoi\ But if we must trace their origin, wc are obliged do 
say that principle is prior. However, principle is nos ;? scpjratc cntiLV. 
It exists right in material force. Without material-force; principle would 
have nothing to adhere to. Material-force comitt*, of the five agents of 
metal* wood. water, fire, and earth, while principle contains bumauitv. 
righteousness, propriety* and wisdom. [ 49 :i h j 
Question about the relation between principle and material-force. 
Answer; Cheng Vi 21 expressed 11 very well when he said that prin¬ 
ciple is one but its manifestations are many. When Heaven, cartfo and 
the myriad things are spoken of together, there is only one principle. 
As applied to man* however, there is in each individual :=i particular prin¬ 
ciple, f49"ibl 

Quartan: What ate the evidences that principle is in materia! force? 
Answer: For example, there is order in the complicated interfusion 
of the yin and ihc yang and the five agents. This is fan evidence of] 
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principle fin material-force!. If maicnal-forcc did not consolidate and 
integrate, principle would have nothing to attach iuetl to. [ 49:3b j 

Question: May we say that before Heaven and earth existed there was 
hrst of all principle? 

An river: Before Heaven and earth existed, there was certainly only 
principle. As there is this principle, tilercfore there are Heaven and earth. 
If there were no principle, there would also be no Heaven ;iud earth, no 
man, no things, ami in fart, no containing or sustaining [of things by 
Heaven and earth) to speak of. As there is principle, there is therefore 
material-force, which operates everywhere and nourishes and develops 
all things. 

Question; Is it principle that nourishes and develops all tilings? 

An sever: As there is this principle, therefore there is this materia I-forte 
operating, nourishing, and developing. Principle itself has neither cor¬ 
poreal form nor body. [49:3*41] 

K'n-cht asked: When the creative process disposes of things, is it the 
end once a thing is gone, or is there a principle by which a thing that is 
gone may return? 

Answer: It is the end once a thing is gone, How can there i k material- 
force that has disintegrated and yet integrates once more 5 149:3)^4:1) 

Question: "The Lord-uii-High has conferred even on the inferior peo¬ 
ple .1 mural sense." 13 "When Heaven is about to confer a great responsi¬ 
bility on any man" 5 " "Heaven, to protect the common people, made 
for them rulers ."*' ''Heaven, in the production of things, is sure to l>e 
bountiful to them, according to their qualities/' 53 * "On the good-doer, 
the Lord-on-Higb send* down all btessiugs. and on the evil-doer. He 
sends down all miseries/' 5 * "When Heaven is about to send calamities 
to the world, it will usually produce abnormal people a - -1 measure of 
[heir magnitude" 1 " In passages like these, does it morn that there is 
really a master doing all this up in the blue sky or di>cs it mean that 
Heaven has no personal consciousness and the passages are merely de¬ 
ductions from principle? 

Answer. These passages have the same meaning, h is simply that prin¬ 
ciple operates this way 149:4a) 
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Throughout the universe there Arc both principle and material-force. 
Principle refers to the Way [Tao], which is above the realm of corporeal 
(ty and is the source from which all things are produced. Material-force 
refers to material objects, which arc within the realm of corporeality; 
it Is the instrument by which I hi tigs are produced. Therefore in the pro¬ 
duct ton of man and things, they must he endowed with principle ixforc 
they have their materia! force, and they must be endowed with material- 
force before they have corporeal form. J 49:5b] 

What nre called principle and material-force are certainly two differ¬ 
ent entities, but considered from the standpoint of things, the two things 
are merged one with the other and cannot be separated with each in a 
different place. However, this does not destroy the fact that the two things 
arc each a thing by ilsdL When considered from ihe standpoint of prin¬ 
ciple, before things existed their principles of being had already existed. 
Only their principles existed, however, but not yet the things them¬ 
selves. . . , 

There is principle before there can be material-force. Hut it is only 
when there is material-force that principle finds .. place to settle. This 
is the process by which all things are produced, whether large as Heaven 
and earth or small as ants. Why should we worry that m the creative 
process of Heaven and earth, endowment may be wanting? Fundamen¬ 
tally, principle cannot Ik interpreted in the sense of existence or non¬ 
existence. Before Heaven and earth came Into being, it already was as 
it is, [49^1] 

The nature of man and things is nothing but principle and cannot Jx 
spoken of in terms of integration and disintegration. That which inte¬ 
grates to produce life and disintegrates to produce death is only material- 
force, and what we call the spirit, the soul (hutt-p'o), an d consciousness 
are all the effects of material force. Therefore when material -force is in¬ 
tegrated. there are these effects. When it is disintegrated, riiey arc no 
more. As to principle, fundamentally it does nw exist or cease to exist 
because of such integration or disintegration. As there is a certain prin 
Cipk, there is the material-force corresponding to it. and as this material- 
force integrates in a particular instance, its principle is also endowed 
in that instance. J 49;^ j 
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The Great Ultimate 

| From Chu Tzu ck'&ttn-shu. 49:8b- 13a] 

Question: The Great Ultimate is not a tiling existing in a eh untie stats 
before the formation of Heaven and earth, hut a general name for the 
principles of Heaven and earth and the myriad things. Is that correct? 

Answer: The Great Ultimate is merely the principle of Heaven and 
earth and the myriad things. Wilh respea to Heaven, and earth, there 
is the Great Ultimate in them. With respect to the myriad things, there 
is the Great Ultimate in each and every one of them. Before Heaven 
and earth existed, there was assuredly this principle. It is the principle 
that through movement generates the yang. It is also this principle that 
through tranquillity generates the yin, [^9 :^h—9a J 

Question: | In your commentary on Chou Tun-yi’s Tung sku\, you 
said: "Principle is a single, concrete entity, and (he myriad thing* par¬ 
take of it as their realny. Hence each of the myriad things possesses in 
it a Great Ultimate " According to this theory, docs the Great Ultimate 
not split up into parts? 

Answer: Fundamentally there is only one Great Ultimate, yet each 
of the myriad things has been endowed with it and each in itself pos¬ 
sesses the Great Ultimate in its entirety. This is similar to the fact that 
(here is only one moon in the sh> but when its light is scattered upon 
rivers and lakes, it can be seen everywhere. It cannot he said that rhe 
moon has been split, jqtjutib-na] 

The Great Ultimate is not spatially conditioned; k has neither cor¬ 
poreal form nor body. There is no spot where it may be placed. When 
it is considered in the state before activity logins, this state is nothing 
but tranquillity. Now' activity, tranquillity, yin and yang are all within 
the realm of corporeality. However, activity is after all the activity of rhe 
Great Ultimate and tranquillity is also itt tranquillity, although activity 
and tranquillity themselves arc not the Great Ultimate. This is why 
Master Chou Tun-yi spoke only of that state as Non-ultimate. While the 
Mate before activity begins cannot be spoken of as the Great Ultimate, 
nevertheless the principle of pleasure, anger, sorrow, and joy arc already 
inherent in it. Pleasure and joy belong to yang and anger and sorrow 
belong to yin. Ill the initial stage the foot arc not manifested, but their 
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principles arc already there. A* contrasted with the state after activity 
begms, it may be called the Great Ultimate, But still ii is difficult to say* 
Alt this is hut a vague description* The truth muse be genuinely and 
earnestly realized by each individual himself. [^:iia 4 i] 

Someone asked about I he Great Ultimate. 

Antu'cr: The Great Ultimate is simply the principle of the highest 
good. Each and every person has in him the Great Ultimate and each 
and every thing has in it the Great Ultimate, What Master Chou called 
ihc Great Ultimate is an appellation for all viruses and the highest good 
in Heaven and earth, man and things, j 49:1 ibJ 

The Great Ultimate is similar to the top of a house or the zenith of 
the sky p beyond which point there is no more, h is the ultimate of prin¬ 
ciple, Yang is active and yin is Tranquil. In these it is tint the Great Ulti¬ 
mate that acts or remains tranquil, h is simply that there are the prin¬ 
ciples of activity and tranquillity* Principle is not visible; it becomes 
visible through yin and yang. Principle auntlies itself tn yin and yang 
as a man sits astride a horse. As soon as ym and yang produce the five 
agents, they are confined and fixed by physical nature and arc thus dif- 
feremuicel into individual things each with us nature. But the Great 
Ultimate is m all ■.A them. 149:13a] 

Heaven and Eurfh 

1 From Ckit Tzu ch'dan-thu, 49:1^-34b | 

In the beginning of the universe there was only material-farce consisting 
of yin and yang. This force moved and circulated, turning this way and 
that As this movement gained speed, a mass of sediment was pushed 
together and, since there was no outlet for this, i: consolidated to form 
the earth m the center of the universe. The clear pan of materialdorec 
formed ihc sky, the sun and moon, and the stars and zodiacal spaces. 
1? is only on the outside that the encircling movement perpetually goes 
on. Tile earth exists motionless in the center of the system* not at the 
bottom. ] 49:19a j 

In ihe beginning of the universe, when it was still in a state of un¬ 
differentiated chaos. I imagine there were only water and fire. The sedi¬ 
ment from water formed the earth. If today we dimb the high moun- 
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tains and ]ook around, we will *cc ranges of tnuuntaiiu in the shape of 
sieves* This is because the wait! formed them like this, though we do 
not know At whai period they solidihcdu This solidification was at first 
very soft, but in lime it became hard. 

Question: 1 imagine it is like the tide rushing upon and making waves 
in the find. [Is that right?| 

Answer: Yes, The most turbid water formed the earth and the purest 
fire became wind, thunder* lightning, stars* and the like. [49:19^203) 
Further Question: Cm ihc universe be destroyed* 

Answer: [t h indestructible. But m rime man will lose all moral prin¬ 
ciples and everything will be thrown together in a chaos. Man and tilings 
will all die out, and then there will be a new beginning. 

Further Question'* How was the first man created 1 ' 

Answer: Through the transfermaiion of material-forte. When the 
essence of yin and yang and the five age tits arc united, man $ corporeal 
form is established. This is what the Buddhists call preduction by trans¬ 
formation. There are many such productions today* such as lice, f^g jna| 
Question: With reference to the mind of Heaven and earth and ihc 
principle of Heaven and earth. Principle is moral principle. Is mind the 
will of a master r 

Answer: The mind is the will of a master, it is true, but what is called 
‘"nuuker" h precisely principle itself, It is nor true that outside of ihc 
mint! there is principle, or that outside of principle there is mind. 

Ur-z&] 

Heaven and earth have no other business hut to have the mind to pro 
duct things. The material force of the origination j the Great Ultimate 
including principle and material-force j revolves anti circulates without 
a montent of rest, doing nothing except creating the myriad things. 

Question: Cheng Yi said: Heaven and earth create and transform 
.vnd yet of themselves they have nn mind- The sage lus a mind hut doe* 
not take any action/' 

Antwee: That show* where Heaven and earth have no mind. It is 
like this: The fout seasons run their course and the various things flourish. 
When do Heaven and earth entertain any mind «if themselves: As to 
the tree. Ire only follows principle, Vvhilt action does he need to take' 
This is the reason why Ch’eng Hao said: ‘The constant principle of 
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Heaven and earth is that their mind is in all things, vet of themselves 
they have no mind. The constant principle of the sage is that his feelings 
are in accord with all creation, yet of himself he has no feelings." This 
is extremely well said. 

Question: Does having their mind in all things not mean to pervade 
all things with their mind without any selfishness? 

Answer: Heaven and earth reach alt things with this mind. When 
man receives it, it becomes the human mind. When things receive it s 
it becomes the mind of things fin general|. And when glass, trees, birds, 
or animals receive k r it becomes the mind of grass, trees, birds* and 
animal s [in particular]. All of ihcse are simply die one mind of Heaven 
and earth. Thus we must understand in what seme Heaven and earth 
have mind + and in what sense they have no mind. We cannot be in¬ 
flexible. l4t) :23b-24a J 

When the myriad things arc born and grow, that is the time when 
Heaven ami earth have no mind. When dried and withered Things de¬ 
sire life* dial is the tune when Heaven and earth have mind. [49:245] 

Heavenly and Earthly Spirits 

[From On Tm th'iinn-ihu, ji^a-ana] 

Someone jsked whether there are heavenly and earthly spirits, 

Answer: How can this matter be quickly explained? Even if sc could, 
would you believe it: You muct took into all principles tiF things and 
gradually understand, and then this puzzling problem will he solved 
hy itself. When Fan Ch’ih asked about wisdom, Confucius said: "To de¬ 
vote oneself earnestly to the dudes due to men, and to respect the lieav^ 
enly and earthly spirits but keep them at a distance, may he called wis¬ 
dom" ai Lei us understand those things that should be understood. Those 
that cannot be underuiud let u* set aside. By the time we have thoroughly 
understood ordinary daily matter*, the principles governing the heavenly 
and earthly spirits will naturally be seen. This is the way to wisdom. 
When Confucius said: "If wc are not yet able to serve man, how can we 
serve the earthly spirits?" 1 ^ he expressed the same idea. [51:23] 

Is expansion the heavenly spirit and contraction the earthly spirit? 4 ® 

The teacher drew a circle on the desk with his tumd and pointing 

** Ariistcv'tt. VI, 14-. -4 nit£c<lj m !XJ r t i, * A play nri wcr4i ai ilnuMf uurul. 
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to Us center, said: Principle is like a circle. Within there is differentia¬ 
tion like this. All cases of material-force coming forth belong to yang 
and are the heavenly spirit. All case* of material-force returning to its 
origin belong to yin and are the earthly spirit. In the day, forenoon is 
the heavenly spirit, afternoon the earthly spirit. In the month, from the 
third day onward is the heavenly spirit; after the sixteenth day, it is 
the earthly spirit, 

T'ung Po-yu asked; ]s it correct when speaking of the sun and moon 
as opposites, to say that the sun is the heavenly spirit and the moon is 
the earthly spirit? 

Answer: Yes, it is. Plants growing are the heavenly spirit, plants de¬ 
clining are the earthly spirit. A person from childhood to maturity is 
the heavenly spirit, while a man in his declining years and old age is 
the earthly spirit. In breathing, breath going out is the heavenly spirit, 
breath coming in is the earthly spirit, 151 rfjhj 

Question about the principles of life and death and heavenly and earthly 
spirits: 

Answer: As the way of Heaven operates, the myriad things develop 
and grow. There is f logically j principle first and then mate rial-force. 
Although they coexist at the same time, in the final analysis principle 
is basic. Man receives it and thus possesses life. The clear part of material- 
force becomes his vital force, while the turbid part becomes fiis physical 
nature. Consciousness and movement arc due to yang, while corporeal 
form and body arc due to yin. The vital force belongs m the heavenly 
aspect of the soul (kun) and the body is governed by the earthly aspect 
of the soul {f 'o). In his commentary on the Huai-nan Tzit Kao Yu 
said: "Hun is the spirit of yang and p'o is the spirit of yin.” [7:6.1] By 
spirit is meant die master of the body and the vital force. Man is horn 
as a result of the integration of refined material-force. He possesses this 
material-force only in a certain amount, which in time necessarily lie 
comes exhausted. When exhaustion takes place, the heavenly aspect of 
the soul and the vital force return to Heaven, the body and the earthly 
aspect of the soul return to the earth, and the man dies. . . . At death 
material-force necessarily disintegrates. However, it does om disintegrate 
completely at once, Therefore in religious sacrifices we have the principle 
of spiritual influence and response. Whether the material-force of jncestors 
of many generations ago is suit there or not cannot be known. Never- 
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j he! css, since those ivho perforin the sacrificial rites are their descendants, 
tiie material-force lie tween them is after nil the same. Hence there is the 
principle by which they tan penetrate mid respond. Bui the mattrial- 
force that has disintegrated cannot again lie integrated. According to 
Buddhists, man after death becomes a spirit, and the spirit again becomes 
a man. if so. ihrn in the universe there would always be the same nnm- 
Ixr of people coming and going, with no need of the creative process 
of production and reproduction. This is decidedly absurd, [51 :tfifoioa] 

The Relation Between the Nature of Man anti Things 
and Their Destiny 

[From Cku Tan (k'iiitii-jfiii. | 

Ch'eng Yi said that destiny is what i* endowed by Heaven anil the nature 
is what things receive. Principle is one. As endowed by Heaven in all 
things it is called destiny. As received by creatures from Heaven, it is 
called their nature. The difference lies in the points of view, [ 42:2b | 

Question: Destiny is what Heaven endows in mar and things and 
their nature is what they receive from Heaven, But the nature and dcs- 
tiny rath have two aspects. From ihe point .>i view of their principle, 
the principle that is destined in man and diings by Heaven is called des¬ 
tiny, and the principle received by ihem from Heaven is called 1 heir na¬ 
ture, From the point of view- of material-force, the material-force that 
is destined in man and 1 hi jigs by Heaven is also called destiny, and the 
material-force received by them from Heaven is also called their nature. 
Is this correct 3 

Answer: Material-force cannoi be called the nature or destiny. They 
exist because of ir, that is all. When die nature of Heaven and earth are 
spoken of. it refers to principle only; when the physical nature: is spoken 
of, it refers to principle and material,force combined. Material-force is 
not to tie referred to as the nature and destiny. (42:4b) 

I'Ihe Boo^ of Otter says]: "Heaven produces the teeming multitude in 
such a way that inherent in every single tiling there is the principle for 
its being This means that at (be very time when a person is born. 
Heaven has already given him his nature. The nature is nothing but prin- 

h Ti jj. t Tjw, Cheng-min. 
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ciple. h is called the nature because it is endowed in man, Ii is not a 
concrete entity by it self i to be destined as the nature, and m exist without 
beginning and without end. As t once illustrated, destiny or mandate is 
like an appointment to office by the throne, and the future is tike the 
office retained by the officer. This is why C.heng V i said that desriny is 
what is endowed by Heaven and the nature is what things receive. 1 he 
reason is very clear. Therefore when ancient sages and virtuous men 
spoke of die nature and destiny, they always spoke of them in relation to 
concrete affairs. For example, when they spoke of full development of 
human nature they meant the complete realization of the moral prin¬ 
ciples of the three bonds |ihe bond of minister to ruler, son to father, and 
wife to hushandj - m ^ l ^ c ^ vc « lluljnt virtues [righteousness on I he part 
of the father, love on the part of the mother, brotherliness on the parr of 
the elder brother, respect on the part of the younger brother, and filial 
piety nn the part of the sonf, covering the relationships between die ruler 
and ministers and between father and son. When they spoke of nourish¬ 
ing our nature, they meant that we should nourish these tnnral principles 
so os to keep them from injury. This central trurh runs through the most 
suhtle principles anti the must obvious facts, with nothing left uncovered. 
These arc nut empty words. [41:5a] 

On being asked about [Chang Tsai's] chapter on moral character failing 
to overcome material-force. [Chu Hsij said: Master Chang merely said 
that both ihe nature and material-force flow down from above. If my 
moral character is not adequate to overcome mate rial-force, then there is 
nothing to do but to submit to material-force as endowed by Heaven, li 
mv moral character is adequate to overcome material-force, however, then 
what 1 receive from the endowment is all moral character. Therefore if I 
investigate principle to the utmost and fully develop my nature, then what 
i have received is wholly Heaven's tun ml character, and whni Heaven has 
endowed in me is wholly Heaven's principle. The cases ni which material- 
force cannot be altered are life, death, and longevity or brevity of life, for 
these, and poverty and wealth, linnet and humble stam-n. all Jq-enJ on 
material-force. On [he other hand, (as Mencius said], though the practice 
nf righteousness between the ruler and his ministers and the exercise of 
love between father and son are Heaven's mandate f destiny |. they are 
also a part of nun's njtute, Therefc-tc the gentleman dr«s not say they 
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arc Heaven 1 ! mandate, 11 " They must proceed from myself* not from [Hcav- 
en's maudaltj- [.pijja-bj 

The Nature i>f Man and Thing f 
fFrom Chu Tzia eh'uan-shu, 4^:64-153 1 

The Way [moral law] is identical with the nature of man and things and 
their nature is identical with the Way. They are one and the same. But 
we must understand why it is called the nature and why it is called the 
Way. [42:611] 

After reading some essays by Hsun and 01 hers on the nature, the teacher 
said: In discussing the nature it is important to know first of all what 
kind o£ thing it really is + Ch’cng Yi put it best when he said that bi tht 
nature of min and things ts identical with principle-" Now if wc regard 
it as principle, ihcn surely it has neither form nor shadow. It is nothing 
hut this very principle, hi man* humanity, righteousness, decorum, and 
wisdom are his nature, but what shape or form have they? AH they have 
□re the principles of humanity, righteousness* decorum, and wisdom- As 
they possess these principles, many deeds are earned out- and man is nhkr 
u.1 have the feelings nf comrniser.ition, shame* deference, and compliance, 
and of right and wrong. Take, for example, die nature of drugs, such as 
the property of increasing heat [vitality]. There is no external form of 
this nature to be found in ihe drug. Only after the drug is taken, heat or 
cold is produced—this is their nature. In m,i n, the nature is humanity, 
righted mi ics*, decorum, and wisdom. According to Mencius, These four 
fundamental virtues are rooted in the mind. When, for example, he speaks 
of the mind of com nu serai ion, he attributes feeling to the mind. [^2:6b] 

Hu ChLsui [grandson of Hu An-kuu (1073-1138), founder of the Hu 
school of Nen-Gonfueian philosophy], adhering 10 the doctrine of his 
school, said: The nature cannot be spoken of a* good, for original good¬ 
ness has no opposite. As soon as you describe the nature as good, you arc 
already contrasting it with evil, and when you speak of it in terms of the 
opposite of good and evil* it is no longer ilie original nature you are talk¬ 
ing about- Original nature is traineetidant, absolute, and beyond com¬ 
parison, whereas goodness applies to the mundane world- The moment 
you say it is good, you arc contrasting it with evil and you art nn longer 
* afriKini. vn b, 44. 
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talking about the origin j] nature. When Mencius said that the nature is 
good, he did not mean that the nature is morally good, but simply used 
the language of admiration, like saying, "How fine the nature! just as the 
Buddha exclaimed. “Excellent is the Path!" 

tn criticizing this theory I say: It is true that original nature is an all- 
pervading perfection not contrasted with evil. This is true of tv hut Heaven 
has endowed in the self, But when it operates in man, there is the dif* 
fere filiation of good and evil. When man acts in accord with it, there is 
goodness. When man acts out of accord with it, there is evil. How can it 
hr said that the good it not the original nature? It is in its operation in 
man that the distinction of good and evil arises, but conduct in accord 
with the original nature is due to the original nature. If, as they say, there 
is the original goodness and there is another goodness contrasted with evil, 
there must be two natures. Now what is received from Heaven is the same 
nature as that in accordance with which goodness ensues, except that as 
soon as good appears, evil, by implication, also appears, so that wc neces¬ 
sarily speak of good and evil in contrast. But it is nor true that there is 
originally an evil existing out there, waiting for the appearance of good 
to oppose it, Wc fall into evil only when our actions arc not in accord 
with the original nature. 142^^100] 

It is said that the word "good” in the expression “The nature is good” 
is different from the good as contrasted with evil. On that theory 1 hold 
that the good at the source of our iieing and the good in the process of life 
involving lioth good and evil arc not two differeni things, They merely 
refer to two different sutes before and after it has emerged into activity. 
But it is the same good whether before it has emerged or afterward when 
it becomes contrasted with evil. Only after its emergence it it intermingled 
with evil. But the good in this state is the same good that emanates from 

the source uf our being. 1 

In your 3(1 letter you say that you da nut know whence comes human 
desire. This is a very important ijueslion. In m> opinion, what is called 
human desire is the exact opposite of the principle of Heaven (nature]. It 
is permissible to say that human desire exists because of the principle of 
Heaven, but it is wrong to say [hat human desire is the same as the prin¬ 
ciple of Heaven, for in its anginal state (he principle of Heaved is free 
from human desire. It is from the deviation in the operation of the prin 
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cipltr □f Heaven that human desire arises* Ch T eng Hao says th^Lt "Good 
and evil in the world are both the principle of Heaven. What is called evil 
is nett originally evil* It becomes evil only because u£ deviation from the 
Mean/' Your quotation, "Evil must also be interpreted as die nature," 
expresses the same idea, [43:14b- 15a] 

The Nature of Man and the Nature of Things Compared 
[From Chu Txu ck'uxn-thu, ^ayb-^aaj 

Chi submitted to the Teacher the following statement concerning a 
problem in which hr was still in doubt: The nature of man and the 
nature of thirty* arc in some respects the same and in other respects dib 
itrrem. Only after we know wherein they ate similar and wherein they 
are different can we discuss the nature. Now* as die Great Ultimate begins 
its activity, the two material-fortes | yin and yang( assume corporeal form, 
and ns they assume corporeal form, the myriad transformations of things 
arc produced. Kht>tIi man and tilings have [heir origin here* This is where 
they arc similar. But the two material-fortes and the five agents* in their 
fusion and intermingling, and in their interaction acid mutual influence, 
produce innumerable changes and inequalities. This 1$ where they are 
different- They are similar in regard to principle, bin different in respect 
1 o materiat-ferce. There must be principle, lor only then am there \>c 
1 hat which constitutes the nature of man and things. Consequtmtly, what 
makes them similar cannot make diem different. There must be material - 
force, for only then can there be that which constitutes their corporeal 
form. Consequently* what makes them different cannot make them 
similar. Therefore* in your Questions and Answers on the Great Learn mg, 
you said: + 'From the point of view of principle, aJJ things have one source, 
and therefore man and dungs cannot be distinguished as higher and 
lower creatures. From the point of view of material force* man receives 
it in its perfection and unimpeded while things receive it partially and 
obstructed. Because of this, they are unequal* man being higher and 
things lower. However, while m respect to material-force they are un¬ 
equal* they both possess it as the stuff of Life* and while in respect to 
principle they are similar* in receiving it to constitute the nature, man 
aloEie differs from other things. Thus consciousness and movement pro¬ 
ceed from material-force while humanity, righteousness* decorum, and 
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wisdom proceed from principle. Both nwn and things are capable df 
consciousness and movement, but though things possess humanity * right¬ 
eousness, decorun^ and wisdom, they canned have them completely. . - . ,B 
fn your Collected Commentaries you maim jin. ihxn in respect 10 materia I - 
force* man and things do not seem to differ in consciousness and mover 
menu but in respect to principle, the endowment of humanity* righteous¬ 
ness, decorum, -and wisdom arc necessarily imperfect m things. Here you 
say that man and things are similar in respect to material-force hut dif¬ 
ferent in respect rn principle, in order to show Thai man is higher and 
l an not be equaled by dungs. In the Questions am/ Answers on lAtf Grew 
Learning, you say lhai man and things are similar in respect to principle 
but different in respect to materia!-feme* in order to show that the Great 
Ultimate is not deficient in anything and cannot be interfered with by any 
individual. Looting at it this way, there should not be any question. 
When someone was puzzled by the discrepancies to ibe Question* and 
Answer r on rhe Great teaming and the Caller ted Commentaries, 1 ex 
plained it in this way. Is this correct? 

The Teacher commented: On this subject you have discussed very 
clcariy.lt happened that last evening □ friend talked about this matter and 
J briefly explained il to him P but not so systematically as you have dune in 
this statement, (42:276-3991 

Question: Principle is what Is received from Heaven by both man and 
things. Do things without feelings also possess principle? 

Answer; They certainly have principle. For example* a ship can go 
only on water while a can can go only on land. [42:302] 

PAysksd j Nature 

| From CkttTzu ch*uan-ihtt, 43:8a; 4j:ab-8a] 

The nature is principle only. But, without the material-force and solid 
substance -of the universe, principle would have nothing ut which to 
inhere. When material-force is received in its state ot dearness, there will 
be no obscurity or obstruction aid principle will express itself freely. It 
there is obscurity or obstruction, then in the operation of principle, lire 
principle of Heaved will dominate if the obstruction is small and human 
id fish desire will dominate if die obstruction « great. From this w c know 
that the original nature is perfectly good. Thu Ls the nature described by 
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Mencius as ‘"goc h 1 ," by Chou Tun-yi as ’’pure: and perfectly good," and by 
Cheng Yi -ls "baste nature" and "the nature traced to the source of our 
being/ 4 However* it will he obstructed if physical nature contains im- 
purity. Hence jas Chang Tsai said], “a gentleman docs not consider 
physical nature as really nature/' and. "IE one learns to return to accord 
with fids original nature, then the nature of Heaven and earth will he 
preserved h In our discuss inn of the nature, we must include physical 
nature before the discussion can be complete. I^nb^al 

The physical nature is no different from the nature nf Heaven and 
earth. The point is that the nature of Heaven and earth runs through the 
physical nature. For example* the good nature is like water, The physical 
nature is as though yuii sprinkled some sauce and salt. in it and it then 
acquired a peculiar flavor. [45:4a] 

The nature is like water. If it flows in a don channel, it is dear; if it 
(low's in □ dirty channel, it becomes turbid. When the nature is endowed 
with material substance that is dear and balanced, it will be preserved in 
it* completeness. This is true o£ man. When the nature is endowed with 
material substance that iv turbid ami unbalanced, it will Ik obscured, This 
is true of animals. Material-force may he clear or turbid. That received 
by man is dear and that received by animats is turbid. Men mostly have 
clear material-force and hence are different from animals. However, those 
whose material-force u turbid ore not far removed from animals. 
[437.1-faj 

Someone asked about this inequality in the dearness of the material 
endowment. The teacher said: Differences in die material endowment are 
not limbed ip one kind and arc nert described only in terms of clearness 
and turbidity. There arc men who are so bright that they know every¬ 
thing, Their material force ts clear, but what they do may not all be in 
acaord with principle The reason is that their material-force is nor pure. 
There jrc others who arc respectful, generous, loyal* and truthful. Their 
material-force is pure, but their knowledge is not always penetrating. The 
reason is that their material-force is not dear. From this you can deduce 
the rest. [42:^3] 

Although the nature is the same in all men, it is inevitable that fin 
most cases} the various dement? in their material endowment are un- 
balmccd* In some men the material-force of wood predominates. In -such 
eases, the feeling o£ commiseration is generally uppermost, but the feeling 
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of shame, of deference and compliance, and of right and wrong are im¬ 
peded by die predominating force and Jo not emanate into action. In 
others, the material-force of metal predominates. In such cases the feeling 
of shame is generally uppermost, but the other feelings are impeded and 
do not emanate into action. So with the mate rial-forces of water and fire, 
Jt is only when the yin ,mrl yang are harmonized and the five moral na¬ 
tures [ of humanity, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and good faith | 
are all complete that a man has the qualities of the Mean and correctness 
and becomes a sage. [43 tSa-b-J 

The Mind 

[From Chu Tm (k'iiwhv. 44:tit-13^. aBi-a<jb| 

The principle of the mind is the Great Ultimate. The activity and tran¬ 
quillity of the mind are the yin and yang. [44:1b] 

Mind alone has no opposite. (44:1b] 

Question: Is consciousness what it is because of the intelligence of the 
mind or is it because of the activity of material-force? 

Ansiuer: Not material-force alone. Before [material-force] existed. There 
was already the principle of consciousness. But principle .11 this stage docs 
not give rise to consciousness. Only when it comes into union with 
material-force is consciousness possible. Take, for example, the flame of 
this caudle. Jt is because it has received tins rich fat that there is so much 
light- 

Question: Is that which emanates from tile mind material-force? 

Answer; No, that is simpiy consciousness, 144:13] 

Question - Mind is consciousness and tile nature is principle. How do 
the mind and principle pervade each other and became one? 

Answer: They need not move to pervade each other. From the very 
start they pervade each other. 

Question: How do they pervade each other from the very start? 

Answer: Without the mind, principle would have nothing :u which 10 
inhere, j 44:2a] 

Question Mind as an entity embraces all principles. The good that 
emanates, of course, proceeds from the mind. But the evil that emanates is 
all due to physical endowment and sdl'tsh desires. Docs it also proceed 
from the mind? 
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Answer: It is certainly not the original substance o£ the mind, but it 
also emanates from the mind. 

Further Question: Is this what is called the human nuntl? 3T 

Answer: Yes. 

Thereupon Cheng Tsu-sheng asked: Does the human mind include 
both good and evil ? 

Answer: Roth ire included. 1.g^b-^a] 

Question: The mind is essentially an acting thing. It is nor clear to me 
whether before 1 feelings | ire aroused the mind is completely quiet and 
tranquil or whether its tranquillity contains within it .1 tendency t< v ward 
activity. 

Answer: It is not that tranquillity contains within it a tendency 10- 
ward activity. Chou Tun-yi said dial "tranquillity means nonexistence 
anti activity means existence." Tranquillity is not nonexistence as such. 
Ikc.suse it has not assumed corporeal form, we call it nonexistence. It is 
not because of activity that there is existence. Because [activity makes| it 
visible, we call it existence. Chang Tsai's theory that "the mind unites 
and commands man's nature and feelings" is excellent. The nature is 
tranquil while fed lugs arc active, and the mind involves both tranquillity 
and activity. Whether these refer to its substance or its function depends on 
one's pen nr of view. While it is in the state of tranquillity, the principle 
of activity is already present. Ch’eng Yi said that in the state of cen¬ 
trality [i,c„ before the feelings are active], the C3f hears nothing and the 
eye sees nothing, but the principles of hearing and seeing must be already 
there bcW hearing and seeing arc possible. When activity lakes place, 
it is the same tranquillity that becomes active. [-14:^71] 

In the passage [by Chang Tsai|, "When the mind is enlarged, it can 
enter into everything of the universe,” the expression "enter into" is like 
saying that humanity enters into .ill events ami is all-pervasive. It means 
that tile operation of the principle of the mind pcncirarcs all as blood 
circubtrs and reaches die entire [body]. If there is a single thing not yet 
entered, the reaching is not yet complete and there arc still things not 
vet embraced- This shows that the mind still excludes something. For 
selfishness separates and obstructs, and consequently the external world 

"'humeri muni” i* its am ratted widi fhc ^mnna! fnind'' in Lttai the farmer ii ift 3 
ptftjmiui fninUun ■£ LuHc £u mkitikn whctcii ihe fh v ^aL ji■ iml jj.wavi JijLElhwj 
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;ind the self stand in oppositkin. This being the ease, even those dearest 
to us may Iwt excluded, ^Therefore the mind that excludes is not qualified 
to be one with ihe mind of Heaven/' [44:12!?! 

Querimn; How tan die mind by means of mural principle (Too) 
penetrate all things without any limit 3 
Answer. Ilic mind is not like a large horizontal door which can be en¬ 
larged by force. We must eliminate the destructions of selfish desires and 
ihcn it wilt be pure and deaf and able to know all. When the principles 
of thing* and events are investigated in the utmost, com prehension will 
come as a great release, Chang Tsai said: “Do not allow the mind to lie 
fettered by what is heard or what is seen." “When the mind is enlarged 
it can enter into everything in the universe, This means that if penetra¬ 
tion is achieved through moral principles, there will be comprehension 
like a great release If we confine [the mind [ to what is heard and what is 
seen, naturally uur understanding will be narrow. [441130-^] 

Someone asked whether it is true that die Buddhists have a doctrine of 
observation of the mind. 

Answer: The mind it that with which man rules his body, li is one 
and not a duality, is subject and not object, and controls the external world 
instead of being controlled by it- Therefore, if we observe the external 
objects with the mind, their principles will lie apprehended* Now f [in the 
Buddhist view], there is annthcr thing to observe the mind- If this is [rue, 
then outside this mind there is another one which is capable of controlling 
it. But is wIilie we call the mind a unity or a diiohiyr Is it subject or 
object? Does it control the external world or is it controlled by the ex¬ 
ternal world? We do not need to be taught to see the fallacy of die [ Bud¬ 
dhist | doctrine. 

Someone may say: In the light of wha? you have said, how arc we to 
understand such express inns by i3gcs and worthies as refinement aud 
unity of mind 1 *; "Hold it fail and you preserve it— Let it go and you 
lose it ,! ; "Fully develop title's mind and know one's nature"; “Preserve 
nnc + 5 mind and nourish one's nature ’; and R '| Standing] let a man see 
[irurhful words and serious action] \t\ front of him. [riding in a carriage [ 
let him sec them attached 10 the yoke 1 ' 3 
Asrivcr; These expressions and (the Buddhist doctrineJ sound fiuiiW 
but are different, just like the difference between seedling and weeds, or 
between vermilion and purple, and the student should deafly distinguish 
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them. What is meant by the precarious ness (J f the human mind is the 
hLidding of hum lir selfish desires, and what is meant by the subtlety of 
the moral mind is the mysterious depth of the principle of Heaven The 
mind is one; it is simply called differently depending on whether or not it 
is rectified. The meaning of the saying, “Have absolute refinement and 
unity of mind "- 1S is to abide bv what is right and discern what is wrong, 
and to discard the wrong end restore die right. If we can do this, we shall 
indeed “hold fast the Mean," and avoid the partiality of too much or too 
little. The saying docs not mean that the moral mind is one mind, the 
human mind another, and that there is still a third one to make them 
refined and united. By “holding it fast and preserving it" a “ is not meant 
that one mind holds fast to another and so preserves it. Neither does 
"letting it gp and losing it’ T <H ’ mean that one mind lets go another and so 
loses it. It merely means that if the mind holds last to itself, what might 
be lost will lx' saved, and if [be mind does not hold fast but lets itself go, 
then what is preserved will be lost. "Holding if fast" is .mother way id 
saying that we should not allow- our conduct during the day to fetter and 
dcstrov our inn ate mind which is characterized by humanity and right¬ 
eousness. It does not mean that we should sit in j rigid position to preserve 
the obviously idle consciousness and declare that “this is bolding it fast 
and preserving it?" As to the full development of the mind, this is to 
investigate things and study Lhcir principles to the utmost, to arrive at 
broad penetration, and thus to be able fully to realize die principle em¬ 
bodied in the mind. By preserving the mind ts meant, "Seriousness to 
straighten the internal bfe and righteousness to square the external life," 11 
a way of cultivation similar to what has just been called refinement, unity, 
holding fast, and preserving. Therefore one who has fully developed his 
mind can know his nature and know Heaven, because the reality of the 
mind is unclouded and he is equipped to search into principle in its nat¬ 
ural state. One who has preserved the mind can nourish his nature and 
serve Heaven, I'Cc.ium: the substance of [he mind is mu lust and he is 
equipped to follow principle in its natural state. Is this the same as using 
one mind fully to develop another, or one mind to preserve another, like 
two things holding on to each other and lefusing to let go? 

* Hook v} . Otfrod* of iln Crrtfli Yu. m flour* VJ A, ft, 
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The expressions* "'in front of him 1 ' and ^attached to the yoke' 8 12 arc 
intended to teach sinccruy and truthfulness [in words] and earnestness 
and seriousness [in conduct], ns if saying that if these moral qualities 
arc always borne in mind* w*c will see them no matter where we may go. 
Rut it titles not mean that we observe the mind. . . * According to the 
doctrine of the Buddhists, one seeks the mind with the mind nr employs 
the mind with the mind, like the mouth biting the mouth or the eye see¬ 
ing the eye, [44:5^11-2^!)] 

The Mind, the Nature, and the Feelings 

[From Chu Tzu eh'uan-shu . 45:51-t9b] 

Sometime ago J read statements by Hu Wu-feng i r55 ] in which 

he spoke of the mind only in contrast to the nature. leaving the feelings 
unaccounted for. Later when 1 read Chang Tsai’s doctrine that "the 
mind unites and commands man's nature and feelings,” l realized that 
k was a great contribution. Only (hen did I find a satisfactory' account nf 
the feelings. Id is doctrine agrees with that of Mencius. In the words of 
Mencius: 'The feeling nf commiseration is the beg inning of humanity' 
[II A, 6], Now humanity is the nature, and mmrniseraiion is feeling. In 
this, the mind can be seen through rhe feelings. He further said: "Hu¬ 
manity, righteousness, decorum t and wisdom are rooted in the mind 
[ VII A, zt j. In [his. the mind is seen through the nature, f or the mind 
embraces both the nature and the fee hugs. The nature is substance and 
feelings are function. 

The nature is the state before activity begins, the feelings are the state 
when activity has started, and she mind includes both of these states. For 
[he nature is the mind before it is amused, while feeling (he mind 
after it »s aroused, as expressed in the saying: "The mind unites and com¬ 
mand* man's nature and feelings,* Desire emanates from feelings. The 
mind is comparable to water, the nature is comparable lo the Tranquillity 
of still wilier, feeling is com parable to the flow of water, and desire is 
comparable to its waves. Just as there are good and bad waves, *0 there are 
gf**l desires, such as when "I desire to be humane 8 ' 4:1 and bad desires 
which rush oul iike wild and violent waves. When bad desires arc sub- 
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stantiak they will destroy the principle of Heaven, a s wqtcr burses a dam 
and damage* everything. When Mencius said that “feelings enable people 
to do good" [VI A T h |, he meant that the concrete feelings flowing from 
our nature are original I y n]] good. (45 ^43 1 

Question 1 Is it correct to suppose that sages never show any anger? 

Answer: How can they never show anger: When they ought to be 
angry, they will show ii in their countenances F ■ , , When one becomes 
angry at the right time, he will He acting to the proper degree. When the 
matter h over, anger disappears, and none of it will be retained. 
[45:14^-15^1 

Question: How can desires l>c checked? 

Answer: Simply by thought. In learning there is nothing more im¬ 
portant than thought- Only thought can check desires. 

Someone said: If thought Is nut correct, it will nm be adequate n« 
check desires. Instead, it will create trouble. How about the saying; "Have 
no depraved thoughts"? ** 

Answer: Thoughts that are nnr correct are merely desires. If we think 
through the right and wrong, the ought and ought not of a thing in ac¬ 
cordance with its principle, then our thought will surely be correct, [45:1911! 

Humanity 

As discussed here by CHu Hsi, humanity (jen) clearly signifies benevolence or 
love in the widest stinsc, \n*ih as the essential hitman virtue and 3 cosmic 
force. 

[From Chu Tzu eh r uso-§hu, 47:31, igb-joaj 

Whenever and wherever humanity flows and operates* righteousness will 
Ik fully righteousness and decorum and wisdom will be fully decorum 
and wisdom. It is like the ten thousand things being stored and pre¬ 
ened. There is not a rmn-nrnt of cessation in such an operation for in all 
of these things there is the spirit of life. Take, for example, such things as 
seeds of grain or the pits of peach and apricot. When sown, they will grow. 
They are not dead things. For this reason they are called jtrn | the word 
jen means borh "pit 11 and '‘humanity' 1 ]. This shows that fro implies the 
spirit of life. [47:3a | 

“When man puts impartiality into pract ice, that is humanity/ 1 ' *' J Hu- 
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inanity it the principle originally inherent in man’s mind. If there is 
impartiality, there is humanity. If there is partiality, there is no humanity, 
liut impartiality as such should not be equated with humanity. It must 
be put into practice by man before it becomes humanity. Impartiality, 
altruism, and love arc .ill descriptions of humanity. Impartiality is ante¬ 
cedent to humanity; altruism and love are subsequent. This is so because 
impartiality makes humanity possible, and humanity makes love and 
altruism possible. |qy :igb-;cjj | 



■M, CHAPTER XXI 

- NEO-CONFUCIANISM : 
THE SCHOOL 
OF THE MIND 
OR INTUITION 


The vital role of the Ch J cng brothers in bringing Neo-Confuchn thought 
io maturity has already been mentioned in connection with the younger 
of the two* Cheng Yi, founder of the school of Principle. The older 
brother, Ch'eng Hio (1052-1085), is a much more shadowy figure. Most 
of the sayings of the brothers which have come down to us arc attributed 
id the two of them jointly so that it is difficult to determine differences in 
their respective philosophies. In addition Ch'eng Hao, who died twenty* 
two years before his younger brother* left few Writings in his own name. 
On the basis of the material we possess, however, ive may discern a dif¬ 
ference in emphasis between the two which w;is in have major significance 
in the later development of NcoCoitfucbn thought. 


CH ENG HAO AND THE MIND OF HEAVEN 
AND MAN 

GhVng Hau was in agreement with his brother on the existence of 
eternal, unchanging fr or principles inherent in all creation, and also on 
their concrete manifestation in cA'i or material-force. But, principle being 
ihe governing law of both Heaven and man, Cheng Hao emphasized 
the unity of the human mind* which is dtc embodiment of principle in 
man, with the mind of fhr- universe. This idea of [he unity of Heaven 
and man has deep roots in the Confudan tradition, and assumed great 
imfX*rLjnce for most Neo-t^nfucixmsts. The realization of this unity is 
humanity (i<rn)> and Cheng Han's essay nn "Understanding the Nature 
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of Humanity/' which follows,, is one of the most celebrated in Chinese 
literature;. 

For Ch ctlg Hao the great virtue (jen) of Heaven and earth is that they 
are life-giving, Man partakes oi this virtue so so far as he is one with all 
that lives. His nature as received from Heaven is originally in a state 
of balance or harmony with all things, known as the Mean, In the actual 
nature as embodied in material-force both good and cvj] may be present, 
as well as the emotions which naturally and spontaneous!> react to them, 
Vet it is only when human feelings are aroused to excess and selfish desires 
interpose Themselves, dial the Mean is lost ,jnd the identity of man anti 
things is destroyed. The chief task of spiritual cultivation is therefore to 
stabilize human nature and restore the original unity of the mind with 
all things. This is done by realizing the essential identity of internal and 
external existence and hy acting with, absolute impartiality and un¬ 
selfish ness i in other words by practicing "‘seriousness to straighten the 
internal life, and righteousness to square the external life/ 1 

Cheng Han based his theories on the tif Changes and the Great 

Learning. As with most other Nco-Confucianists the necessity which he 
felt to explain himself in terms of these earlier writings accounts for much 
of the difficulty encountered in interpreting his idea* today. The si tong 
ethical tone of Ch/eng Ha os thought and his vigorous reajfirniaiion of life 
and the nalura] order mark him as truly within the Confudan tradition. 
At die same time, however, the influence of Taoism and Buddhism, to 
which Ch 1 eng Han had given years of study* is clearly discernible in his 
subjectivism and his idea of menial composure. It was this latter aspect of 
his thought which contributed so the second great division of Nct> 
Cunfucian thought,, die school of the Mind. 


Selections from the Complete Works of (he f wo Ck'cngs 
(Erh Ch*eng Chttan-shu) 

OS UNDERSTANDING THE NATURE Of HUMAN IT 1 

l From ErA Cheng i*fhu. SAija-b] 

The student must first of all understand the nature of humanity (jen). 
The humane man forms one body with all things comprehensively. 
Righteousness* decorum, wisdom, and good faith are all (expressions cf| 
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humanity. [One's duty) is to understand this truth and preserve hu¬ 
manity with sincerity (ch fng) and seriousness (ctung), that is all, Tltcre 
is no need to avoid things nr restrict oneself Nor is there any need for 
exhaustive search- it is necessary to avoid tilings when one is mentally 
negligent, hut if one is not negligent, what is the necessity for avoidance? 
Exhaustive search is necessary when one has not found the truth, hut il 
one preserves humanity long enough, the truth will automatically dawn 
on him. Why should he have to wail for exhaustive search? 

Nothing can be equal to this Way [that is, humanity |. It is so vast that 
nothing can adequately explain it. All operations of the universe arc our 
operations. Mencius said that “all things are already complete in us," that 
‘ wc must examine ourselves and be sincere and that ,.s a result wc will 
experience great joy" [ Vll A, 4 1 we examine ourselves hut find our¬ 
selves to be insincere, there is still an equality and opposition between the 
two | self and notisclfj. Even if wc try to identify the self with the non- 
self, wc still do not achieve unity. How can wc have joy? The purpose of 
| Chang | Tsai's 'Western Inscription” is to explain this reality I of com¬ 
plete unityj fully. IE sve preserve humanity with this idea, what more it 
to be done? [As Mencius saidj. "There must be endeavor, but let there he 
m. anxious expectation. Let the mind not forget its objective, hut let there 
Ik no artificial effort to help it grow" [II A. aj. Nut the slightest effort is 
exenedf This is the way to preserve humanity. As humanity is preserved, 
the self and the other are then identified- For our innate knowledge of 
good and innate ability to do good are part of our original nature and 
cannot lie lust. However, because wc have noi gotten rid of the mind 
dominated by old halms, wc must preserve and exercise our original mmd f 
and in time old habits will be overcome. This truth is extremely simple; 
die only danger is that people will not lie able to hold to it. But if we prac¬ 
tice anil enjoy it* there need be no worry of our being unable to hold 
to it, 

REPLY TO CltANC TSSl’s LETTER ON Tilt STABILIZING OF HUMAN NATURE 

[From Miug-taa wtn-chi. jna-b[ 

I have received your letter in which you said that nature in the stare of 
stability cannot be without activity hut must still sulTei from the iniluence 
of external things. Thu problem has been ardently pondered by virtuous 
men. Whal need is there for a humble person like mvsclf to say any- 
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thing? However, 1 have gone over die .natter in my mind, and dare 
present my ideas to you. By the stabilizing of nature we mean that the 
nature is stabilized whether it is in a state of activity or in a state of tran¬ 
quil tity. One does not lean forward or backward to accommodate things, 
nor docs one make any distinction of the internal and external, lo regard 
things outside the self as external, and drag oneself to conform to them, 
is to regard one's nature as divided into the iniernul and external. If one s 
nature is conceived to lx following external things, then while it is "tit- 
side what is it that is within the self? One may indeed have the intention 
of getting rid of external temptations, hut he fails to realize 1h.1t human 
nature docs not possess the isvo aspects of internal and external. As Umg 
at one Isolds that things internal and things external form two different 
bases, how can one speak of the stabilizing of human nature? 

The constant principle of Heaven and earth is that their mind is m all 
things, yet of 1 hem selves they have no mind; and the constant principle 
of the sage is that his feelings arc in accord with all creation, yet of him¬ 
self he has no feelings. Therefore, for the training of the gentleman 
there is nothing better than to become broad ami impartial and to re¬ 
spond spontaneously to all things as they come. The Bu<^ of Chants 
xays: ‘ Firm correctness brings good fortune and prevents all occasions for 
repentance. If he is unsettled in his movements, only his friends will 
follow his purpose " 1 If, feeling at a loss, one attempt* to remove external 
temptations, then no sooner do some disappear than others will arise. Not 
only i s one's time limited, but the sources of tempo non are inexhaustible 
utid Therefore cannot remuvtd* 

Everyone* nature is obscured in some way and as a consequence one 
cannot follow truth. In general the trouble lies in selfishness and intch 
lectual cleverness. Being selfish, one cannot take purposive action to re¬ 
spond to things, and being intellectually clever, one cannot conceive 
enlightenment as spontaneous- For a mint! that hates external tilings to 
«dt illumination in a realm where nothing exons, is to look for a re¬ 
flection on the back of a mirror. . - Mencius said: What I dislike in 

your wise men is their forced conclusions” | IV B. 2 h\. Instead of looking 
upon the internal as right and the external as wrong, it is better in forget 
the distinct! 1 iti. When such a distinction is forgotten, the staLe ■>/ quietness 
and peace is attained. Peace leads 10 stability, and stability leads to en- 
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lighten merit. When new is enlightened, huiv can die response to things 
become a burden? The sage is joyous because according to the nature of 
things before him be should l>e joyous, and he is angry because according 
id die nature oE things before him he should be angry. Thus die joy *md 
anger of the sage do not depend on his own mind but on things. Dors not 
die sage in this way respond to [Kings r Why should it be regarded as 
wrong to follow external things and right to seek what is within? Com¬ 
pare die joy and anger of the set fob and clever man to the correctness of 
joy and anger of the sage. What a difference! Among human emotion* the 
easiest to arouse hut most difficult to control is anger. Bui rf in rime of 
auger one on immediately forget his anger and look at the right and 
wrung of the matter according to truth, it will be seen that external 
temptaiirm? need not be hated, and lie has gone a bng way toward the 
Way, 

SEXJCTTD SAVINGS 

Principle and the Nature 

fprutn Erh Ch eng i-shtt.. i:yl>-Ba; 6 :sat 11 : 5 a] 

Everything has its principle. It is easy [for a thing to function] if se is in 
accord with its own principle but difficult if it violates it. When every¬ 
thing follows its own principle^ what is [he necessity for the hard Lott of 
mail ; 111:5a] 

][ would be incomplete to talk about the nature of man anrl things 
without including material force, and unintelligible to talk about matcrial- 
lorce without including the nature. [Gila] 

“What is inborn is called the nature." = Nature is the same as material* 
force and material-force is the same as nature. They arc both inborn. In 
principle, there are both good and evil in the material-force with which 
man is endowed at birth. However man is not horn with these two op¬ 
posing dements in his nature. Due to the material-force with which men 
arc endowed some Income gf km! from childhcHid jnd nthers become evil. 
It is erne that human run life is originally good, but it cannot he said that 
evi! ls not due lu human nature. Fur what is inborn In man is called liis 
nature* "By nature man is tranquil at birth." 3 The state preceding this 
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cannot be discussed r As toon as we Ealk about Kuman nature It is already 
no longer human nature, Actually in mu discussion of nature we only 
talk about [wl ui is described in the Boo ^ of Changes as); +l W|tat issues 
from the Way is good."* Ibis is what Mencius meant by the original 
goodness of human nature, 

Titc fact that whatever issues from the Way is good may be compared 
co the fact that water always flows downward. Water as such i* ihe same 
in all eases. Yet without any effort on the pari of man, some water flows 
onward to the sea without becoming dirty, white some flows only a short 
distance and already becomes turbid, borne travels a lung distance before 
becoming turbid* some becomes extremely turbid, some only slightly sn, 
Bui though they differ in being turbid or dear, we cannoi say thai the 
turbid water [ evil |i ceases to be water [ nature]+ This being the case, mail 
must make increasing effort 10 purify the water* as it were. With diligent 
and vigorous effort* water will become dear quickly. With slow and lazy 
effort* w/uier will become clear slowly. When ii is clear,, it is Lhen the 
original water. Nut I hat dearness has substituted for turbidity, or that 
turbidity has been inkesi out and laid in a comer. The original goodness 
of human nature is like the original clearness of water. It is not true that 
two distinct and opposing elements ut gtxx! and evil exist in human na¬ 
ture and th^t each issues from it, [ 1 Th-^-j] 

The Mean* Sincerity, and Seriousness 
[From Erh Ch'eng n:za-iiaf 

The Mean is ibe great basis of the universe, ft is the concrete, obvious, 
self-evident law of all under Heaven, Any deviation from it w ill result in 
error. Only the man of seriousness will not fail but will succeed u> she 
utmost. [ n :na | 

[Mencius said]; “All things are already complete in oneself. There is 
no greater jtoy than to examine oneself and be sincere [ur absolutely 
real]” [VII A, 4]- IE one lacks sincerity, one will violate the principle of 
things and will not be in harmony with s hrm. | 11:9a j 

To he sincere is the way of Heaven. To be serious is the basis of human 
affairs. One who is serious will be sincere. [iirjh \ 

"Seriousness is io straighten one's interna] life and righteousness is to 
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square one'* extcrnnl hie/' This is the way to unify the internal and 
external life, [ti :2a] 


THE UNIVERSAL MIND IN LU HSIANG-SHAN 

Even in Clm Hsi's own lime his impressive philosophical synthesis* for 
al] Us comprehensiveness and clarity s did nut win unchallenged accept once. 
We have already noted th t difference in emphasis which marked the 
philosophies of Cheng Yi and his brother Cheng Hao. Ln Hsiang-shan 
(Lu Chiu-yuarw 11*9-1191), a contemporary of Chu Ha* adopted and 
elaborated die ideas of Ch'cng Hao on die Importance of mind, j us.c as 
Chu had done wish the thought of ihe younger Cheng. As a result j 
detinue cleavage developed he!ween the two wings of NcoConfucian 
thought. I he school of Principle or Reason and the school of the Mind or 
Intuition. 

Chu Hsi, in order xn explain the presence of ignorance and evil among 
human beings, who by nature are supposed to be good, had distinguished 
between the original nature of man and his actual nature as embodied in 
material-force* and had maintained this distinction by carefully dif¬ 
ferentiating between human nature and the mini! betwiten the principle 
of Heaven and human desire* and between the so-called "moral mind" 
and the *human mind.” To Lu Hssang-shan* such dbuna mas only ob¬ 
scured the essential unity which underlies the universe and man. "Feel¬ 
ings. human nature* the mind* capacity—these arc all the same thing: 
they just happen 10 be expressed m different words/' he declared/ Thus 
he swept aside all of Chu Hsi'i subtleties, declaring that mind is identical 
with principle, with nature, and indeed, with the universe. 

Since man's mind sv sell-sufficient* all-embracing, and originally good, 
it follows that man possesses an innate knowledge of the good and an 
innate ability to do good. He need net investigate the principles of things, 
which for Chu Hsi had meant the study of the external world, and in 
particular of the knowledge contained in the Classics. Such a course would 
only distract and divide the mm d t cutting 11 loose from what is funda¬ 
mental and setting li adiifi among nonessentiJs. Instead Lu Bskiug-shan 
advocate* turning within to rediscfpver what is fundamental and to 
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"re-esiabitsb rhc nobler part of one's datura*'—man 1 * moral senses Thus, 
ill their mswei words, where Chu Hsi s method consists an L 'following the 
path of study and inquiry, M l-u.'s consists in “honoring the moral nature/" 


Selection* from tftr Complete Wor\s of Lu Hsiang-shan 

MIN'D IS i E AJNC[rE.E 

l From Hiian^hm ch^Han-cfo, rrjb; 23:5a; ^xa-b, 2Taj 

Mencius said: "That whereby man differs from the lower animals is but 
small. The ordinary people easi it away, while the gentleman preserves 
it l+ [J\ T l! h iy[. What is cast away is the mind. That is why Mendus said 
that some people "cast then original nnnd away" | IV A, ioJ. What ls 
preserved is the mind. Thai is why Mendus said th.it "The great man is 
he who does not lose hb child Vmind" JIV H, j 2]. [What Mencius referred 
to as] the four beginnings [of humanity, righteousness, decorum* and 
wisdom] are this mind, U is what Heaven has endowed us with. All men 
have this mind* and all minds are endowed with tins principle, The mind 
r/ principle. 111 ^tv-ba J 

The affairs of ihe universe are my own affairs; my own affairs arc the 
affairs of the universe, [22:5a] 

The human mind is most intelligent and principle is most dear. All 
people have this in mind and all minds contain this principle in full 

l a * : 3 3 I 

The four directions and upward and downward constitute the spatial 
continuum. What has gone by in the pas* and what is to come m the 
future constitute the temporal continuum. These continua, or the uni¬ 
verse, are my mind, and my mind &s the universe. S.tge^ appeared tens nf 
thousands of generations ago. They shared this mind; they shared this 
principle. Sages will appear lens of thousands of generations to come. 
They will share dm mind; they will share this principle. Over the four 
sens sages appear. They share this mind; they share thU principle, | 22:5a | 

The mind is one and principle is one. Perfect trot It it reduced 10 unity; 
1 he essential principle is never a duality. The mind and principle on 
never be separated into two, That is why Confucius said: "There is one 
central thread running through my doctrines,"" Mendus said; "The 
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Way is one anJ only one" fill A, i ]. (Quoting Confucius] Mencius also 
said: “There are but two courses m be pursued, that of humanity and I hat 
of its opposite" [IV A, 2]* To act in a certain way is humanity. Not to act 
in a certain way is the opposite of humanity. Humanity is the mind, the 
principle. “Seek and you will find it" [VI A. 6| means to find Lhis prin¬ 
ciple. "Those who know beforehand 1 * know this principle, and ‘those 
who are awakened beforehand" | V A, 7] are awakened lo this principle. 
It is ihis principle that constitutes love for parents, reverence for elders, 
and the sense of alarm and commiseration when one secs a child about to 
fall into a well. It is this principle that makes people ashamed ot shameful 
things and hate what should be hated. It is this principle that enables 
people ro knew what is right to lie right and what is wrong to be wrong. 
It is this principle that makes people deferential when deference is due 
and humble when humility is tailed for. Seriousness {tfiing J is this prin¬ 
ciple; righteousness is this principle. And what is internal and what is 
external arc all this principle, , . . Mencius said: “The ability possessed 
by men without having been acquired by learning is innate ability, and 
the knowledge possessed by them without deliberation is innate knowl¬ 
edge** [ VII A, 15J. These are endowed in us by Heaven. "We arc originally 
provided with them." "they arc nor drilled into us from outside" | VI A, h|. 
Therefore Mencius said: "All things are already complete in oneself. 
There is no greater joy than to examine oneself and be sincere’ [VI! A, 

4 f-*l 

The teacher said that the myriad dungs exist luxuriantly in iht mind. 
What permeates the mind and. pouring forth, extends to fill the universe, 
is nothing but principle. [3431a] 

The teacher always said that outside of the Way there are lit. events and 
outside of evtnts there is no Way. [34:ra| 

The theory that principle is due to Heaven whereas desire is due to man 
is, without saying, not the best doctrine. ]f principle is due to Heaven 
and desire due to man, then Heaven and man must be different. This 
theory can be traced to Lao Tzu, In the “Record of Music" [in the Book, 
of Rs/er] it is said, “fry nature man is tranquil at birth. When influenced 
by external things, he begins to he active, which is desire arising fmtn his 
nature. As one becomes conscious of things resulting from this impact, 
one begins to have likes and dislikes. When as □ result of these likes and 
dislikes one is unable to return to his original mind, the principle of 
Heaven is destroyed," Here is the origin uf the theory that principle is 
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from Heaven whereas desire is from man. And tSte words nf (he ^Record 
of Music"' arc based on Lan Tzu. If it be said ibai only tranquillity is in¬ 
born nature* is activity not inborn nature also? It is said in the of 
History that IK the human mind is precarious, die moral mind is subtle/' 
Most interpreters have explained else human mind | which is liable to 
make mistakes] as equivalent to human desires anti the moral mind 
[which follows moral law] as equivalent to the principle of Heaven, This 
interpretation is wrong. Tile mind if one. How can man have two 
minds? 134:1b] 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION 

| From iisi&ng-fhan ch intn^hi. mra; 14:1a, 32:43: ]4:5*-ua| 

Principle exists in the universe without any oh struct ion, fi is only that 
you sink fmm it. hide yourself in darkness ^ in a trap, and Jose all sense 
of whai is high and far beyond. U is imperative that this trap be deci¬ 
sively broken and the confining net be pierced and destroyed. [35:15(1-163] 
There is concrete principle in Hie universe. The value A study lies in 
understanding this principle. If it is understood, concrete behavior and 
concrete accomplishment* will result. | :4:1a] 

The moral law (Tan) in the universe cannot be augmented or dimin¬ 
ished. Neither can it be given or taken away. Man must find this out for 
himself. [35:3a] 

Use universe never separates itself from man; man separates himself 
from (he universe, [54:5b) 

Student* «f today pay attention only to details and do not search for 
what is fundamental. Mem ins said: lie who exerts his mind to the ut 
matt knows his nature. He who knows his naiure knows Heaven" [VII A* 
ij. There u only one mind. My friend's mind, the mind of the sages 
thou sands of years ago, and the mind of the sages thousands of years to 
come arc all the same. The substance of she mind is infinite. If one can 
completely develop his mind* he will become identified with Heaven. To 
acquire learning is to appreciate tins fact. [35:10a] 

Establish yourself and respect yoursdl I>» not follow other people's 
footsteps nor repeat their words. [35:224] 

When 1 he teacher resided in Hsbng-shan [ M Elephant Mountain"], he 
often said to his pupils: “Your hearing is by natute keen and your vision 
is by nature clear. By natural endowment you arc capable A serving your 
father with filial piety and your eider brother with respect * Ftmdumcn tally 
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(tide 14 nothing Wiinting in you. Tlitfc is no ntcil to seek elsewhere* All 
depends nn your establishing yourself.' 134:10b! 

My learning is different from that of whets in the fact that with me 
every word comes spontaneously. Although 1 have uttered tens of thoti- 
M [,Ji of words, they are all expressions of what is within me. and noth¬ 
ing more lias been added. Recently someone has commented of me that 
aside from Mencius* one saying. "First build up the nobler part of your 
Mim >" [ VI A. 15], I had nothing clever. When l heard this, 1 said, “Very 

true, indeed." j 34=5* 1 

Mencius said; "First build up the nobler part of your nature and thru 
the inferior part can not overcome it." It is because people fail to build up 
the nobler pan of their nature that it is overcome by the inferior part. 
In con sequence they violate principle and become different from Heaven 
and earth. | tt:ia) 

Principle is endowed in me by Heaven, not drilled into me from the 
outside. If one understands that principle is ihe same as master and really 
makes it his master, one cannot be influenced by external things or tooled 
by perverse doctrines, [ 1 :j| | 

Gather your spirit. Be your own master. "All things are already com¬ 
plete in oneself." What is it that is lacking? When I should lie com¬ 
miserative, 1 am naturally commiserative. When I should lie ashamed, 
liberal, generous, affectionate, tender, or strong and firm, lam naturally 
jo, (3$3&i | 

The moral principle inherent in the human miiul is endowed by 
Heaven and cannot be wiped nut. Those who arc clouded by material 
desires so as to pervert principles and violate righteousness, have become 
so because they do not think, ihat is alt. If they can truly return to their 
1 rue selves and think, their sense nf right and wrong and their ability to 
choose right and wrong will have the qualities nf quid alertness, clear-cut 
intelligence, and firm conviction, [3344a] 

MFFintSlCES BETWEEN t-t’ HSWWC-SHAJf AND CHI’ HS1 

| From Haaag*iium fh'Hait'Chi, 14,1b | 

Chu Hsl nnee wrote to one of his students, saying: "Lu Hsiang-slum 
teaches people only the doctrine of ‘honoring the moral nature.' 1 There¬ 
fore those who have studied under him are mostly concerned with putting 
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ilveir beliefs into practice. But he lias neglected to follow the 'path of study 
aml inquiry," 5 J11 my teaching is it not true that 1 have put somewhat 
more emphasis on following the path of study ami inquiry? As a conse¬ 
quence, my pupils often do not approach his in putting beliefs into prac¬ 
tice." From this it is dear that Chu Hsi wanted tn avoid two defects | fail¬ 
ure to honor the moral nature and failure to practice | anti combine two 
merits | following die path of study and inquiry and practicing one s be¬ 
lief J. 1 do not believe this to be possible. If one does not know how to 
honor his moral nature, how can he talk about following the path of study 
and inquiry? 

l,a Tsu-ch'ieu arranged a meeting at the Goose Lake ! cmplc. Ms elder 
hrother Fu-chai said to me: “Tsu-cb'tcn has invited Chu Hsi to tncel us 
particularly because we differ from him in doctrine 1 ', , . , [Chu Hsi] 
was debating with my brother. 1 said, "On the way l wrote a poem: . - - 
"Work that is simple and easy will in the end be lasting and great/ Un¬ 
derstanding that is devoted to fragmentary and isolated details will cud 
up in aimless drifting.'When 1 recited my poem up 10 these lines, Chu 
Hi is face turned pale, [^tiqa-b] 

MORAL INTUITION AND ACTION IN 
WANG YANG-MING 

Bv the time of the Ming dynasty, a century ant! a half afrer Chu Hsi * 
death, his commentaries on the Classics had been accepted by the date a.s 
the orthodox interpretation of die Confueian tradition. This orthodoxy 
was asserted and maintained in a simple yet highly effective manner 
through the civil service examination system Since the Classics formed 
the subject matter of the examinations and Chu Hsi's commentaries on 
the Four Bovt^s were installed as the standard interpretation, anyone as¬ 
piring to office had to matter them. In China, where personal success was 
measured largely m terms of political advancement, most educated men 
were affected by the requirements of this system. 

liven granting Chu Hsi such recognition autl support, however, I lic¬ 
it ate could do nothing to insure the continuing Intellectual vitality of 
the Ch’cng-Chu school. By the late fifteenth century this school had 
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loat much of its vigor* white the school of the Mind found a new and 
formidable spokesman in the statesman-general Wang Yang-ming (Wang 
Shmjjen, 1472^1529). Despite official attempts to close down the private 
academics in which Wang received an enthusiastic bearing, his ideas 
elicited a wide response from thinking men and provided the inspiration 
for the most acuvc schools of thought in the later Ming period- 

Four concepts stand out in the philosophy of Wang Yang ming. two 
nf which derive from his predecessors, Of eng Hao and Lu Hsiang'Shan. 
From die former he drew his concept of or humanity which unites 
in one body the true sage w ith the entire universe. Following Lu Hraang- 
slian t hr equates principle with the mind, in which all things arc con- 
tamed and which is thus one with the mind of the universe. In evei^ 
man, Wang went on to assen, this original mind manifests itself through 
innate knowledge, or more literally ^good knowledge"—the activity of 
1 hr mind in m natural purity and perfection. As the principle of human 
nature this "good knowledge" represents the universal moral law (the 
principle of Heaven or the highest good) munanoU in man and most 
evident in The individual's innate sense of fight and wrong. The fulfill 
incut of one's nature consists simply in remaining true to this innate 
sense in whatever one docs. 

Hie achievement of sdtperfect tan does not require exhaustive investi- 
gaEjrm into the principles of things external to the mind, or prolonged 
study of the precepts of the sages in the Classics, as Chu Hsi had in¬ 
dicated. One need only follow the prompting* of this innate knowledge, 
without permitting it to become obscured by rhe selfish desires and de¬ 
vious rationalizations winch alienate man from his true nature and from 
the universe Thus the way to sagehood is open to all, humble peas.snt 
as well as learned scholar. Ii Is not a profound mystery; hut neither is 
innate knowledge merely a set of truths to be recognized. Rather Wang 
conceives of k as a continuing function or process* which requires each 
man actively tn seek it* realization mid extension to all things. 

To clarify this point Wang advanced j fourth concept, his doctrine of 
the unity of knowledge and action. Trig knowledge must have some 
practical consequence, just as valid action musi he based upon or guided 
by knowledge. ‘"Knowledge is the beginning of action; action is the com¬ 
pletion of knowledge." As an example Wang cites the virtue of filial 
piety- A man who truly knows or understands the obligations of filial 
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pi«y will carry them out in practice. At the same time, however, it it 
only through the actual fullfillmeiit of these obligation! that one really 
comes to know what filial piety means. 

Wang's long and active career as a statesman and soldier gave proof 
of his own primary concern for self-understanding as the key 10 effective 
moral action. Nevertheless the language m which he clothed some of his 
ideas was sufficiently ambiguous ro allow conflicting interpretations. Al¬ 
most immediately his school diverged sharply on basic issues, some view¬ 
ing innate knowledge as something akin to conscience, with strong 
ethical implications, and others conceiving of it more as mystical in¬ 
sight, transcending ail ethical norms or values. It was this latter inter¬ 
pretation. so close to the Buddhist vicsv of enlightenment, which won 
for many of Wang's later followers the appellation, the “Wildcat Ch'an 
school.*' 

Inquiry on the Great Learning 

[From i6:ih-^a] 

Question: The Great Learning was considered by a former scholar 
[Chu Hsi| to he the learning of the great man. I venture to ask why 
die learning of the great man should consist in "manifesting the clear 
character"? * 

Master Wang said' Tire great man regards Heaven and earth and the 
myriad things as one body. He regards the world as one family and the 
country as one person. As 10 those who make a cleavage between nhjeas 
and distinguish between the self and others, they are small men. Thai 
the great man can regard Heaven, earth, and the myriad things as one 
body is not because he deliberately wants to do so, but because ti is natural 
with the humane nature of his mind that he should, form a unity with 
Heaven, earth, and the myriad things. This is true not only of the great 
man. Even the mind of the small man is no different. Only he himself 
makes it small. Therefore when he sees a child about to fall into j well, 
he cannot help a feeling of alarm and commiseration. This shows that 
his humanity (fen) forms one body with the child. It may be ohicctcd 
that the child belongs to the same species fas he|. Yet when he observes 
the pitiful cries and frightened appearance nl birds and animals [about 

* From the orijjilwJ test wJ ihc tirati L*r* miflj. 
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io be slaughtered], he cannot help feeling an "inability to bear iheir 
suffering. This shows that his humanity forms one body with birds and 
animals" Ti may be objected that birds atul animals arc sentient beings 
| as be is], liut when he sees plants broken anil destroyed, he cannot help 
a feeling of pity- This shows that his humanity forms one body with 
plains. Jt may be said that plants arc living tilings ]as he is). Yet even 
when he sees tiles and stones shattered and crushed he cannot help a 
feeling of regret, this shows that his humanity forms one body with 
tiles and stones. This means that even the mind oF the small man 
jjrilv has the humanity that forms one body with all. Such a mind is 
routed in bis Heaven-endowed nature, and is naturally intelligent, clear, 
and nor obscured. Fur tins reason it is called the “dear character." Al¬ 
though the mind of the small man is divided and narrow, yet his human¬ 
ity that forms a unity can remain free from darkness like this. 1 his is 
due to the fact tltat his mind has nut yet been aroused by desires and 
blinded by selfishness. When it is aroused by desires and blinded by 
selfishness, compelled by the greed for gain and fear of barm, and birred 
hv anger, lie will destroy things, kill members of his own species, and 
will do everything to the extreme, even to the slaughtering of his own 
brothers, and the humanity that forms a unity will disappear completely- 
Hence if it is not blinded by selfish desires, even the mind of the small 
man has the humanity that forms a unity with all as does the mind of 
the great man. As soon as it is obscured by selfish desires, even the mind 
of the great man will be divided and narrow, like that of ihe small man. 
Thus the learning of the great man consists entirely in getting rid of 
the blindness of selfish desires in order by one's own efforts to make 
manifest his clear character, so that the original condition of the unity 
of Heaven, earth, and the myriad things may be restored, dial is all. 
Nothing can be added to this original nature from outside. 

Qiurtioa: Why, then, docs the learning of the great man consist also 
in loving the people? 

Arttwtr: To manifest the dear character is to bring about the substance 
of the unity of Heaven, earth, and the myriad things, whereas loving the 
people is to put into universal operation the function of that unity, Hence 
manifesting the clear character must lie in loving the people, and hiving 
the people is the way to manifest die clear character. Therefore, only 
when 1 love my father, the fathers uf others, and the fathers of all mtn, 
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c.111 my humanity really form one body with my father, the fathers of 
others, and the fathers of all men. When it truly forms one body with 
them, then the dear character of filial piety will lie manifested. Only 
when I love mv brother, the brothers of others, and the brothers of all 
men can my humanity really form one hotly with my brother, the broth¬ 
ers of others, and the brothers of all men. When it truly forms one body 
with them, then the dear character of brotherly reflect will be mani¬ 
fested. Everything from ruler, minister, husband, wife, and friends to 
mountains, rivers, heavenly and earthly spirits, birds, animals, and plants, 
all should he truly loved in order to realize my humanity that forms a 
unity, and then my dear character will be completely manifested, and 
1 will really form one body with Heaven, earth, and the myriad things- 
This is what is meant by "manifesting the dear character throughout 
the empire" Tins is what is meant by '‘regulating the family." '‘order¬ 
ing die state,"' and “pacifying the world." I his is what is meant by lully 
developing ones nature.” 

Question: Then why does the learning of the great mm consist in 
“abiding in the highest good 1 ’? 

Anstver: The highest good is the ultimate principle of manifesting 
dm racier and loving people. The nature endowed in us by Heaven is 
pure and perfect. The fact that it is intelligent. clear, and not obscured 
is evidence of the emanation and revelation of the highest good. It is 
the original nature of the dear character which is called innate knowl¬ 
edge [of the good |. As the highest good emanates and reveals itself, one 
will consider right as right and wrong as wrong. Things nf greater or 
less importance and situations of grave or light character will be re¬ 
sponded to as they act upon us. In all our changes and activities, we 
will entertain no preconceived attitude: in all this we will do nothing 
that is net natural. This is the normal nature of man and the principle 
of things. There can be nn suggestion of adding to or subtracting any¬ 
th rag from them. If any such suggestion is entertained, ir means selhsh 
purpose and shallow wisdom, and cannot be said to he the highest good. 
Naturally, how can anyone who does not watch over himself carefully 
when alone, and who has no refincmem and singleness of mind, attain 
to such a state of perfection? Later generations fail to realize that the 
highest good is inherent in their own minds, but each in accordance with 
his own ideas grope* for it outside the mind, believing that every event 
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and rvery object has Us own detinue principle. For this reason the law 
of right and wrong is obscured: rhe mult! becomes concerned with frag¬ 
mentary and isolated details, ihe desires of man become rampant and 
the principle of Heaven is at an end. And thus the education for mani¬ 
festing character and loving people is everywhere thrown into confusion. 

In the past there have been people who wanted to manifest thetr clear 
character, of course. Rut simply because they did not know how to abide 
m the highest good, but instead drove their own minds inward something 
too lofty, they thereby iost them in illusions, emptiness, and quietude, 
having nothing to do with the work of the family, the country, and the 
world. Such are the followers of Buddhism and Taoism. There have been 
those who wanted to love their people, of course. Rut simply because 
they did not know how to abide in the highest good, but instead sank 
their own minds in base and trifling things, they thereby lost them in 
scheming strategy arid tricks, having neither the sincerity of humanity 
nor that of commiseration. Such ate the followers of the Five Overlords 
[as opposed to true kings] and the pursuers of profit and gain. All of 
these are due to a failure to know how to abide in the highest good. 
Therefore abiding in the highest good is to manifesting character and 
loving people as the carpenter's square and compass are to the square 
ami ihe circle, or rule and measure to length, or balances and scales to 
weight. If the square and the circle do not abide by the compass and the 
carpenter's square, their standard will he wrong; if length does not abide 
by the rule and measure, its adjustment will be km; if the weight dries 
not abide by the balances, its exactness will be gone; and if manifesting 
dear character and loving people do not abide by the highest good, ihcir 
foundation will disappear. Therefore, abiding in tlic highest good so as 
to love people and manifest the dear character is what is meant by the 
learning of the great man. 

Question ■ “Only after knowing what to abide in can one be calm. 
Only after having achieved calm can one be tranquil. Only after having 
achieved tranquillity can one have peaceful repose. Only after having 
peaceful repose can one begin to deliberate. Only after deliberation can 
the end he attained.'' How do you explain this? 

Anso-cr: People fail to realize that the highest good is in their minds 
and seek it outside. As they Isdicve that everything or every event lus 
jis own definite principle, they search for the highest good in individual 
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rhinos. Consequently* the mind he tomes fragmented .1 nd imbued; mixed 
and con (used, it has no deft nice direction. Once it is realized that the 
highest good is in she mind and dues not depend on any search outside, 
1 hen the mind will have definite direction and there will be no danger 
of its becoming fragmented and isolated, mixed, nr confused. When ihrre 
ss no such danger, the mind will not he foolishly perturbed but will be 
tranquil. Not being foolishly perturbed but tranquil, in its daily func¬ 
tioning it will be unhurried and at rase and will attain peaceful repose. 
Being m peaceful repose, whenever a thought arises or whenever .in 
event acts upon it* the mind with its innate knowledge will thoroughly 
iifi and carefully examine whether or not the thought or event is m ac¬ 
cord with the highest good, and thus the mind can deliberate. With de¬ 
liberation, every decision will he excellent and ever5 act will be proper* 
and in this way the highest good will lx* attained. . . ( 

Now- ihe original substance of the mind is man s nature. Human nature 
being universally good, the original substance of the mind is correct How 
is it that any effort is required in rectify the mind 1 Ihe reason is dial, 
while the original substance of the mind is correct, incorrectness enters 
when one's thoughts and will begin to emanate and become active. There¬ 
fore he who w ishes to rectify his mind must rectify it in connection with 
the emanation of his thoughts and will. If. whenever a good thought 
emanates, he loves it as he loves beautiful colors, and w henever an evil 
thought emanates, he hates it as he hates had odor, men his will will 
always be sincere and the mind can lx: rectified. 

However* what emanates fmm the will may be g<*nl or evil, and un¬ 
less there 15 a way to make dear the distinction between good and evil, 
there will be a confusion of truth and untruth. In that case, even if one 
wants to make tils will sincere, he cannot do so. Therefore he who wishes 
to make his will sincere must extend his knowledge. By extension si 
meant to reach the limit. The word "extension" h the same as chat used 
in the saying, "'Mourning is to be carried to the utmost degree of griefs Ul 
In the Boo)( af Changes it is said that "Knowing the utmost, one should 
reach it /* 11 "Knowing the inmost means knowledge and 11 reach mg i( M 
means extension. Extension oE knowledge h not what Liter scholars under¬ 
stand as enriching and widening knowledge. It mean* simply extending 
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my iumlc knowledge of the good to the utmost. Til it innate knowledge 
of ihe good it what Mencius meam when he said: "The sense of right 
and wrong it common to all men” [VIA, G|. The sense of right and 
wrong requires no deliberation to know, nor does it depend on learning 
to function. This is why it is called innate knowledge. It is my nature 
endowed by Heaven, the original substance of my mind, naturally intel¬ 
ligent, dear, and understanding. 

Whenever a thought or a wish arises, my mind's Faculty of innate 
knowledge itself is always conscious of it. Whether it is good or evil, my 
mind'* innate knowing faculty itself also knows it. It has nothing to 
do wilh otheri- Therefore although an inferior man may have done all 
man net of evil, when he sees a gentleman lie will surely try to dis 
guise this fact, concealing what is evil and displaying what is good in 
himself. This shows that innate knowledge of the good does rmi permit 
any self-deception. Now the only way m distinguish good and evil in 
order to make the will sincere is to extend to the utmost the knowledge 
of the innate faculty. Why is this? When [a good! thought or wish 
arises, the innate faculty of my mind already knows it to be good. Sup¬ 
pose l do not sincerely love ir but instead turn away from it. 1 would 
[hen be regarding good as evil and obscuring my innate faculty which 
knows the good. When ] an evil ] thought or wish arises, the innate faculty 
of my mind already knows it to he evil. If 1 did not sincerely hate it hut 
instead carried it out, l would Ik regarding evil a* good and obscuring 
my muate faculty which kt»ws evil. In such cases what is supposed to 
Ik knowledge is really ignorance. How then can the will be made sincere' 
If what tfu? innate faculty knows to be good or evil is sincerely loved 
nr hared, one's innate knowing faculty is not deceived and the will can 
be made sincere. 

Now, when one sets out to extend Ins innate knowledge to the utmost, 
docs ill is mean something merely apparent, hazy, vacuous, and without 
substance ? No, it means something concrete. Therefore, the extension 
of knowledge must consist in the investigation of things. A thing is an 
event. For every emanation of the will there must be an event corre¬ 
sponding to it. The event to which the will is directed is a ’ thing." To 
investigate is to rectify. Et is to rectify that which is incorrect so as to 
return to its original correctness- To rectify that which is not correct is 
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to remove evil, and 10 return to correctness is to do gpod. This is what 
U meant by investigation, . , „ 

[f one sincerely loves the got>d known by the innate faculty but Jrxrs 
not m reality act on the thing to which the will is direeled, h means ihai 
the thing has not been investigated and that the will tn love it is not yet 
sincere- If one sincerely hates the evd known by the innate faculty but 
doo not lei reality repel the fching tn which the will is directed, it means 
that the thing has not been investigated and that the will to hate it i* nut 
sincere. If within what is good as known by the innate faculty one acts 
to the utmost degree an the thing to which the will is directed, and if 
within what is evil as known by the innate faculty one really repels 10 
the utmost degree the evil to which the will is directed* then everything 
will be investigated and what is known by ones innate faculty will not 
be deficient or obscured but will extend to the utmost. Then the ntind 
will be joyous in itself, happy and without regret, the emanation die 
will will earn with it no self-deception and sincerity may he said <n have 
Iwo attained. Therefore it is said: “When things are investigated, true 
knowledge is extended- when knowledge is extended the will becomes 
sincere; when the will is sincere, the mind is rectified; and when the 
mind is rectified* the personal life is cultivated. \\ hile the aider of the 
iasks involves a sequence of first and last, in reality they are one and cam 
hoi be so separated* Al the same time, while die order and the tasks can¬ 
not he separated into first and last, their operation must be so refined 
as not to he wanting in the slightest degree. This is why the dots fine of 
investig.ition* extension, being sincere, ansi reciification is a correct es^ 
position of the true heritage of |ehc sage-emperors J Yao and Shun and 
why it coincides with Confucius 1 own ideas* 


The fdenHpCQUott of Mind imd Principle 

\ From Ck'ttsitt Mu fa in Yitng-tnwg tk w u*n-iku t jT-jb-vi] 

What Chu Ha meant by the investigation of things is “to investigate 
the principle in tilings rn the inmost as we come into contact wilh them* 
To investigate tile principle in things to the utmost, as we come into 
contact with them means to search in each individual thing for its so- 
called definite principle- It means :tirther thai liic principle m each in- 
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dividual thing is to be sought with the mind, thus separating the mind 
and principle into two. To seek for principle in each individual thing 
is like looking for the principle of filial piety in parents. If the principle 
of filial piety is in be sought in parents, then is it actually in my own 
mind or is it in the person of my parentsP If it is actually in the person 
ot my parents, is it true that as soon as parents pass away the mind will 
ihen lack the principle of filial piety? When I sec a child about to fall 
into a well | and have a feeling of commiseration |, there must be the 
principle of commiseration. Is this principle of commiseration actually 
in the person of the child or is it in the innate knowledge of my mind 2 
Perhaps one cannot follow- the child into the well [to rescue it]. Per¬ 
haps one can rescue it by seizing it with the hand. All this involves prin¬ 
ciple, Is it really in the person of the child or does it emanate from the 
innate knowledge in my mind? What is true here is true of all things 
and events. From (his we know the mistake of separating the mind and 
principle into two. 

Such separation is the doctrine of Kao Tzu who taught that righteous¬ 
ness is external to the mind, a fallacy which Mencius strongly attacked. 
You know [the defects of what you describe as] “devoting oneself to ex¬ 
ternal things and neglecting die internal, and becoming broad hut luck¬ 
ing essentials/’ What is the reason fur your saying so? Can we not say 
that this is trifling with things and losing one's purpose in life? What l 
mean by investigation of (hings and extension of knowledge is to extend 
ihc innate knowledge of my mind to each and every thing. The innate 
knowledge of my mind is the same as the principle of Heaven. When the 
principle of Heaven in die innate knowledge of my mind is extended to 
all things, nil things will attain their principle. To extend the innate 
knowledge oE my mind means extension of know ledge, and all things 
attaining their principle means investigation of things. In these the mind 
and principle are combined as one- 


The Unity of Knowledge and Action 

[From Ck'uart kti tu in Yang-ming eh' San-shu, 1133b] 

1 [Hsu Aij did nor understand the teacher’s doctrine of the unity of 
knowledge and action and debated over it back and forth with Huang 
Tung-hsien and Ku Wei-hsien without coming to any conclusion. There- 
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fore 1 took the matter to the teacher. The teacher said; "Give .in example 
and let me see." 1 said; For example, there are people who know that 
parents should be served with filial piety and elder brothers with res [sect, 
hut the; cannot put these things into prat lice. This shows that knowl¬ 
edge and action ate clearly two different things, 

The teacher said: The knowledge and action you, refer to are already 
separated hy selfish desires and no longer knowledge and action in their 
original substance. There have never been people who know but do not 
act. Those who are supposed to know hut du not act simply do not yet 
know. When sages and worthies taught people about knowledge and ac¬ 
tion. it was precisely because they wanted them to restore this original 
substance, and not just to have them behave like ihat and lie satisfied. 
Therefore the Great Learning points to true knowledge and action for 
people to see, saying* [they arej "like loving beautiful colors and hating 
bad odors” [VI). Seeing beautiful colors appertains to knowledge, while 
loving beautiful colors appertains to action. However, js soon as one sees 
a beautiful color, he has already loved it. .Smelling a bad odor appertains 
to knowledge, while hating a bad odor appertains to .iciinti, However, .is 
soon as one smells a bad odor, he has already hated it. It is not that lie 
smells it first and then makes up his mind to hate it. A person with his 
nose stopped up docs not smcll ihe bad odor even it he secs a malodorous 
object before him. and so he does not hate it. This amounts to not know¬ 
ing bad odor. Suppose we say that so-and-so knows filial piety and so- 
aiid-su knows brotherly respect. They must leave actually practiced filial 
piety and brotherly respect before they can be said to know them. It will 
not do to say that they know filial piety and hmthcrly respect simply be¬ 
cause they show them in words. Or take one’s knowledge of pain. Only 
after title has experienced pain can one know pain. The same is true of 
cold or hunger. How can knowledge and action he separated: ... I 
have said that knowledge is ihe crystallization of iht will to act and ac¬ 
tion is the task of carrying out that knowledge; knowledge is the begin¬ 
ning of action and action is the completion of knowledge. 

The Colloquy at the Tten-ch'uan Bridge 

The two points of view rerre-^rtied in this famous colloquy are those uvei 
which the school of Wang Vang-mmg eventually divided, one wing emphasiz- 
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ing the important* of moral cultivation anti the other intuitive enlightenment. 
Tiw burr, with obvious leauingi in the direction of Ch'an FSutldhijiti. believed 
tkit the original reality or inner essence of the mind transcended good and 
evil, and that spontaneity rather than conscious moral effort was the chanicteris- 
tic of she sage. 

[From Ch'uatt ha Jw in Yemg-ming fh'uan ihu, ^iob-aii] 

W:mg Chi repeated the words of the teacher's instructor* as follows: ' In 
the original substance of the mind there is no distinction of good and evil. 
When the will becomes naive, however, such a distinction exists. The 
function of inflate knowledge is to know good and evil, and the invest!- 
potion of things 13 to Jo good and remove evil* OTicn Hsu-shun asked: 
What do yr>u think this means? 

Wang Chi said: This is perhaps not the last word [Le* ihcre is more 
to it than ihh). If we say that in the original substance [nr essence] of 
the mind there is no distinction between g<*>d and e% f il t then there must 
be no such distinction in she will, in knowledge, or in things. If wc say 
that there is a distinction between good and evil in the will, then in the 
final analyst* there muss also be such a distinction in the substance of 
the msnd. 

Odien Hsu-shan said: The substance of the mind is the nature en¬ 
dowed in us tiv Heaven, and is originally neither good nor eviL But be¬ 
cause we have a mind dominated by habits, there is in our thoughts a 
distinction between good and evil The work of investigating things, 
extending knowledge, making the will sincere, rectifying the mind, and 
cultivating the person is aimed precisely at recovering that original nature 
and substance. If there were no good or evil to start with* what would 
be the necessity for such effort ' 

That evening we set ourselves down beside the master at the Ticn- 
chMan Bridge. Each stated his view and asked to he corrected The teacher 
saidr Here ! deal with two types of people* . * + The man of sharp intel¬ 
ligence has already accomplished his task as stwm as he apprehends the 
original substance, penetrating the self, other people* things internal and 
things external all at the same time- On the other hand, there arc in¬ 
evitably those whose minds arc dominated by habits so that the original 
substance of the mind is obstructed. 1 therefore teach them definitely 
and sincere!v to do good and remove evil in their will and thoughts. 
When they become accomplished at this and the impurities of the mind 
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are completety eliminated* the original substance of the mind will ixN 
came wholly dear. I adojtt Chi's view in dealing with the man of sharp 
intelligence, and that of Hiii'SJum fur the second type. If you two gentle¬ 
men use your views imcrchangcably P you will lie able to lead all [icopk- 
—of the highest, average, and lowest intelligence—to she truth* 


CHAPTER XXI! 



THE LATE HARVEST 
OF CON FU Cl AN 
SCHOLARSHIP 


In the late M Ing dynasty, after almost five centuries dominated by Ghu 
Hsis rationalistic metaphysics and Wang Yang-ming's imuitionism, there 
was d gradual reaction against speculative philosophy and a redirection 
of thought that set the course of Confucidn scholarship down to the 
nineteenth century. The first signs of this reaction came with the Tung- 
lin school, organized at Wusih m the lower Yangtze valley by a group 
of ex-officials deeply concerned over the deterioration of the Ming dynasty 
and convinced that iu cause was a general mural decline in the ranks 
of scholar-officials, ft is significant as the first intellectual movemew 
closely related to politics since Wang An-shih*s time: that is, the first 
attempt to bridge the gap between Neo-Confudan thought as it was ac¬ 
tively developed in [lie schools and the concilia of politics at court. 

The Tung din Academy was established in 1604 at Wusih in the lower 
Yangtze valley, as a private {ix., nonnffiaal) center for the discussion 
of philosophical question*. Its principal founder, Ku Hsien-dfeng (155*^ 
i 6nJ, had turned id this type of activity after king forced out of the 
government for his outspoken criticism of those in power around the 
throne. Other participants in Lhe discussions of the Academy were iden¬ 
tified, like Ku h wjth the so-calicd Righteous Circles at court, considered 
the champions of legality and official integrity in the government. Never* 
theless, the purpose of ihcir discussions was not pnmarily 10 esert some 
kmd of public pressure upon their political enemies, Rather, as convinced 
Confucianism they believed that their efforts should first be directed at 
intellectual weaknesses which had corrupted [lie educated class and un¬ 
dermined public life. Their aim was nothing less than the aim of Con¬ 
fucius himself—the moral regeneration of the ruling class. Id this re- 
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jpcct, then. they thought of themselves, not as breaking new ground 
or departing from tradition, hut as returning to the original spirit of 
Confucianism. K.u and other leading members of the group still regarded 
Chu Hsi as the soundest exponent of ibis tradition, and in fact the Mated 
aims oi the school were based on the regulations of Chu Hsi's own acad¬ 
emy. Others were morn strongly influenced by the philosophy of Wang 
Yang-mi ng. While thus differing m their philosophical approach, how¬ 
ever, they agreed in reaffirming the fundament ally ethical character of 
Confucianism and in condemning the more extreme wing of the Wang 
Y ang-minff school, which leaned strongly in tire direction of Ch an Bud- 

tUlisin. 

The tendency of this latter group, as we have mentioned, was to inter¬ 
pret Wang's doctrine of innate knowledge as meaning that the original 
mind of man was endowed with a transcendent,!I perfection, beyond all 
relative notions of good and evil. To manifest this perfection, man need 
only rid himself of arbitrary or conventional conceptions of morality, 
and respond freely to the promptings of tins innate, originally pure mind. 
-Naturalness" and "spontaneity" were the ideals of this group. Conscious 
moral effort they considered at besr a preparatory method for those who 
still were fettered by ordinary habits of mind. 

initially what the exponents of this point of view appear lo have been 
driving at, following Wangs own revuli against Cnnfudan formalism 
and scholasticism, was the destruction, not of morality, but of all rigid 
mnr.ilbm. prudish ness. and hypocrisy. The genuine moral virtues, they 
assumed, would manifest themselves naturally and without conscious 
effort. Increasingly, however, the moral subjectivism implicit in this 
reaching led to a repudiation of traditional Confucian values. In the 
notorious Li Chili (1517-1602), for example, it brought open contempt 
for Cnnfudan authority .rod scoffing at dvic virtues as well as at family 
obligations. Li's adoption of Buddhist garb was only an overt expression 
of tiie trend in this group toward an easy syncretism of Buddhism. Taoism, 
and Confucianism, proclaiming the "three religions to be one." For tlm 
hb group won the appellation "Wildcat Ch’an school. 

In this kind of free-thinking Ku Hncn-dlViig and his colleagues saw 
the abandonment of the moral struggle which Confucius had put for¬ 
ward as the highest destiny ot man. To it they attributed the moral laxity 
at court, the readiness of many officials to cooperate with corrupt ministers 
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and powerful eunuchs, and the prevailing fuzziness about right md 
wrong. Against such opportunism* dignified by the appearance of broad¬ 
mindedness, the Tung Jin upheld the moral nature of man. the impor¬ 
tance of iked principles, the necessity for moral effort* The fierfectiori 
of the sage, they insisted, could only be found in striving. To attain it 
the '‘gentleman" or "noble man” of Confucius had to be strengthened 
by moral training to withstand hardship and temptation. Seeking the 
true Mean in conduct and character* he had to distinguish it Erum com¬ 
promise. He must Ik: prepared to endure disfavor and dare to be- differ¬ 
ent. With this as their aim the Tung-lia leaders returned to the tradi¬ 
tional function of the Coiifucian school: the inculcation of virtue (espe¬ 
cially the civic virtues) and a sense of social responsibility. As a corollary 
to this they emphasized study of ihc classics—and sound scholarship in 
general—tu counteract rhe antiJmellectualism of the "Wildcat Chan 
school/' Thus Tung 4 m reformism in politics was based on a strong 
conservatism in morals and philosophy. 

To its reformist struggle the Tung-lin brought all the fervor nnd in¬ 
tensity that characterized the bitter battles bring waged at court. By iheir 
outspoken criticism of those m power, these men risked flogging, official 
degrade lion, and perhaps torture and death it! the dungeons of the eu¬ 
nuch's secret police. To them the moral issues discussed were of more 
than pedantic interest—they were matters of life and death. Eventually* 
in fact, the Tung.-!in Academy itself and kcveruJ affiliated instittniuns 
were suppressed (in 1625-1626) by the all-powerful eunuch, Wei Chting- 
hsicn, on the ground that they served as centers of factional opposi¬ 
tion. 

Though it was a |>ollcy of the Tung-lin to discuss only political cju» 
liras "outside of school/ 1 the distinction was actually difficult u« draw* 
Many of the issues discussed centered upon personalities in the govern¬ 
ment* and the Tung-lin group engaged more in what was called M the 
judging of other men's characters*' than in what we would consider the 
discussion of national issues or the advancement of a concrete political 
program, The political battles in which they took part, though they 
rocked the empire in the early decades of the seventeenth century, arc 
of interest today only as episodes in a struggle for power, fought over 
such questions as succession to ihc throne or the propriety of remaining 
in office instead of retiring to mourn the death of a parent. This is not 
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to sav that the Tung-lin and their allies were unconcerned with polity, 
but only that they made tittle progress in the study and reform of political 
institutions—a shortcoming which is perhaps explainable by their almost 
frenzied concern over China's immediate military plight and the flagrant 
corruption in public life, as well as bv the inescapable fact that no change 
in policy could he effected without first discrediting and displacing those 
in power. But whatever the reason* the most notable characteristic of 
Tung-lin political utterance is its righteous indignation rather than its 
penetration of political problems. It remained for the nest generation 
to produce men like Huang Tsung-hsi and Ku Ycn-wu. who. less di¬ 
rectly involved themselves in political contention, were able to approach 
political questions in the broad light of history and in the mesi general 
terms Confucianism allowed. 


HUANG TSUNG-HSrS CRITIQUE 
OF CHINESE DESPOTISM 

Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-1695) V, ' ;|S ^ ie 400 c * a high ^ in S official 
affiliated'with the Tung-lin party who died m prison ar the hands of 
the eunuchs. At the age of eighteen, after the fall of the chief eunuch* 
Wei Chung-hsien, Huang avenged bis father's death by bringing to 
justice or personally attacking those responsible for it. Thereafter he de¬ 
voted himself to study, took part in a flurry of political agitation at Nan¬ 
king just before the fall of the Ming dynasty, and then engaged in pro¬ 
longed, but unsuccessful, guerrilla operations against the Manchus in 
southeast China. There is evidence that he even took part in a mission 
to Japan, hoping to obtain aid. After finally giving up the struggle, Huang 
settled down to a career as an independent scholar and teacher, refusing 
all offers of employment from the Maiichu regime. 

Warfare being less total and intensive in those days, Huang was prob¬ 
ably not forced to neglect his intellectual interests altogether during those 
unsettled years. Nevertheless it is nemark.Jjle that his most productive 
years should have come so late in life. His first important work, A Plan 
for the Pnnee {Ming-i ttd-fang la), was written at the age of fifty-two. 
Thereafter he worked on a massive anthology of Ming dynasty pm* 
and the broad survey uf Ming thought. Ming-jit hsurh^n, which is the 
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firsi notable attempt in China at systematic and critical intellectual his¬ 
tory. At his death he was compiling a similar survey for the Sung and 
Yuan dynasties. Huang's range of interests included mathematics, ca- 
fendrical science, geography, and the critical study of ihe Classics, as well 
as literature and philosophy. In most of ihese fields, however, his approach 
h that of an historian, whose underlying bcnc is reflected further in the 
fact ihat his most outstanding disciple* and followers in the Manthu 
period also distinguished themselves in historical studies, Huang was an 
independent and creative scholar* who re-examined sonic of the age-old 
prejudices of the Confucian literati and came to his own conclusions (as, 
for instance, to the role of Law), Nevertheless, he fdt no urge to break 
with Confucian tradition as a whole; for him it provided the basic prin¬ 
ciples for she reform of existing evils. Therefore it is not so much as a 
strikingly original thinker that Huang holds a high place in Chinese 
Intellectual history, but as one who combined the broad scholarship char¬ 
acteristic of the Qiu Bsi school with the active interest in contemporary 
affairs shown by the best of the Wang Yang ming school Though a com¬ 
petent classical scholar, he gave more attention to the study of the recent 
past than did most others of his time, whose interests were increas¬ 
ingly antiquarian. In this sense. A Plan for the Prince, which analyzes 
the political and economic weaknesses of seventeenth-century China in 
the light of Huang* extensive historical researches, is truly representa¬ 
tive of bis best work. 

HUANG TSUNG-HSI 
A Plan for ihe Prince 

A Plan for the Prince (Sttftgi tai*fang M 1 is probably the most systematic 
and concise critique of Chinese imperial iiistituiiam ever attempted from the 
Confucian point of view, Resides dealing with ihe theory and structure of gov¬ 
ernment, it takes up the problems of education, civil jcnice examinations, 
land reform, taction, currency, miliary organize ion, and eunuch*—ah of 
them closely related to the problem of government or aifcvicd by [be activities 
of the ssate, Huang's view* on only a few of these can be tci forth here. Though 
not representative of any sustained or effective movement in Chinese political 
lhinking at the time, Huang's view* were not untypical of Conbiriau scholar!) 1 

'Hie Chinese tiile tt not lUKcpcikl* erf Until tomUtun; tf svc th F xmznl 
nf ift ai EndfCStfid !■> Siu^np'i to ihe 
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opinion outside the official dass; the great Ku Ycfl wu, for inslatiec t expressed 
himself as in agreement with "sixty or seventy percent of it." 

[From Mfng'i /ai ^g V ib-jb] 

□M Tilt fWtfCE 

[n the beginning of human life each man lived for himself and sought 
to I>cncfit himself* There was such a thing as the common henefit H yet 
apparently no one promoted it; and there was commoEi km* yet appaj> 
truly no one eliminated it. Then a man appeared who did not think t>f 
benefit in terms of hi* own persona] gain, but sought to benefit ah under 
Heaven; and who did not think of Joss in terms of his own personal 
disadvantage, but sought to spare all under Heaven of loss. 1 bus hss 
labors were thousands of limes greater than the labors nf ordinary men. 
But to work a thousand or ten thousand times harder without benefiting 
oneself is certainly not something which human desires seek after. 1 here- 
forc in those early times some men, considering what was involved in it, 
refused to become princes— Hsii Yu and Wu Kuang * were such. Others 
undcmiok it* and then quit—Yan and Shorn for instance. Still others, 
like Yu, hecame prince* against their own will and btci were unable 
to (]uiE h Hnw r could they have felt differently r Ltii!ccd h to love ease and 
lute strenuous labor has always been the natural mdmatiem of man. 

However* with those who later became prmee* it was different. They 
[seHeved that since they held ibe p**wer over benefit and loss, there was 
nothing wrong at aJl in taking for them selves all tlte benefits and leaving 
to others all the loss* They made it so that no man dared to live for him¬ 
self nr seek to benefit himself. Thus the prince made his own private in¬ 
terest the common end of all. At fim the prince felt some qualm* about 
it, but his conscience cased with time- He treked upon the world a* an 
enormous estate to be handed on down to hii descendants, for their per* 
pctual pleasure and ueU-beiitg. Of Han Kaots it is said that he asked; 
"Considering the estate I have acquired* which o( us. Brother Chung, of 
myself, Las done better for himself?" * In these words he betrayed his 
overweening selfishness. The reason for [these contrasting attitudes] is 
this: [u ancient times the people were considered hosts and the prince 
was rhe guest. AJl of hss life the prince spent working for the sake of 

i Le£*fularY Twut wfan the <hr<n*c when if wu offem! Th?in 

'The <4 Tin Hjo dirt lut d Chi m* uk«l Out quotient 

uf tiii f*tbn\ w!k» Itad mlvriyy ihmight hm oltkr hrfmbtr iht mwe rapyMc id rkc twuv 
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the people. Mow the prince is host and the people arc guests, Because 
of the prince people can find peace and happiness nowhere. In order to 
achieve hi* ends, people must be harmed and killed and their families 
broken up—all for the aggrandisement of otic man's fortune. Without 
feeling the least pity for mankind,, the prince says: *1 want only to estab¬ 
lish this estate for the sake of my descendants. 1 ' Yet when he has estab¬ 
lished it, the prince still wrings every drop of blood and marrow from 
llie people and lakes .iway their sons and daughters to serve his excessive 
pleasures. It seems entirely proper to him. It is, he says^ the interest on 
his estate. Thus the greatest enemy of mankind is the prince and nothing 
but the prince. 

[f there had been no rulrrsp each man would have lived for himself 
and secured what was to his own benefit. G>uld it be that rhe institution 
of mlcrship was meant to work out like this? In ancient times men loved 
their prince, thought of him as a father, likened him to Cod; and truly 
this was no more than ;ust r Now man hate their prince, think of him 
as a mortal foe, call him an "outcast*; and this is perfectly natural. . . , 

If it went possible for the latter-day princes to preserve such an estate 
and lumd it down in perpetuity, this elfish ness would nut be hard to 
understand. But once the world comes in lie looked upon as a personal 
estate, who in the world does not desire it as much as the prince r Even 
if the prince could tie his fortune down and lock it up tight, still the 
watchfulness one man is no match for (he greed of all At must it can 
be kept in the family for a few generations, and sometimes it is lost in 
a lifetime. Sooner fir later the spilling of blood and loss of life fall upon 
his own descendants. , . , 

Therefore when the function of the prince is understood, as in the 
time of Tang and Yu. everyone would \mi .is soon pass the job on to 
someone else* and men like Hsu Yu and Wu Kuang are not unique- 
When the function of die prince is not dearly undetsiood + every man 
in the market place covets the position, Is is for this reason that through¬ 
out all subsequent time no one has heard of another Hsii Yu or Wu 
Kuaug. 

It is not easy to make plain the function of the prince, but any fool 
can sec that a brief moment of excessive pleasure is nos worth an eternity 
of sorrows. 
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ON MINISTERSHIP 

H crt Haang sets forth his conception of (he imc function and status of stale 
official- Elsewhere he argues especially for a strong prime mfotsierdup. I he 
office of prune minister had been abolished by the founder of the Ming, for 
fear (hat it ooftcaiMied too much power Ln the hinds of a porenual usurper. 

[From Mtngrt taifang tm tf 4i-5bJ 

The reLiKHi Icj-r ministership lies in foe fact that the world is too big 
for one man to govern and that ft is necessary to share the work ^*nh 
others. Therefore* when I come forth 10 serve* it is for the whole world 
and not for the prince: it is for all men and not for one family. * , * 

gut those who act a* ministers today do not understand this concept. 
They say that a minister is created for the prince* that he rules only be¬ 
cause the prince shares part of the world with him and delegates to turn 
some leadership over the people- They look upon the world and its peo¬ 
ple as personal property in the prince's pouch. . . . 

Whether there is fKucc or disorder in the world doe* not depend on 
the rise and fall (if dynasties, hut upon the happiness or distress of the 
people. That is why foe fall of Ouch and Chou were occasions for [icacc 
and order: why, too* the fisc of the Ch in and Mongol dynasties were 
hevert licit** fjerasions for disorder; and why the rise and foil of Chin* 
Sung, Chi, and Liang had no dfoct whatever on the stability or instabil¬ 
ity of foe times. 

It a minister ignores the plight of the people, then even if he succeeds 
in assist]tig his prince** rise to power or follows him to final rum* it stdl 
can never be said [hat he has followed the | True) Way of the Minister* 
The governing of the world is like the hauling of great logs. The men 
in from call nut, "Heav c r those behind, Tin!" The prince and his min* 
inters are log-haulers working together. If some of them, instead of hold¬ 
ing tighi to foe ropes with fee L firmly set on die ground, amuse diem- 
selves by cavorting around in front* the nihen behind will think ii the 
thing Lo do and the business of haubng logs will be neglected. Ala*r the 
insolent princes of later times indulge themselves | in the same wayf 
and do not tend To the business «£ foe world and u& people- Fiom among 
die men of the country they seek nut only such as will be servile errand- 
boy*. And if from die country those atone respond who arc oi the servile 
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errand-hriy type, then when they are protected from cold and hunger for 
a while, they fee! eternally grateful for his majesty'* kindness. Such men 
will not care whether they are treated hy the prince with due respects 
and will dunk it no more than proper to be relegated to a servants status. 
In the first years of the Wan-It period |‘1573-1619] Chang Chu-chetig 
was treated by Shen-tsung with more respect than most ministers are 
shown, but it was not one-hundredth of whac was shown to the counsel¬ 
lors of ancient times. At the lime people were shocked because Chu<hcng i s 
acquiescence in these honor* seemed unbecoming to a subject. His fault, 
on the contrary, lay in being unable to maintain his self-respect as a 
counsellor so that he had to take order* from servant people. Yet he 
was blamed for exactly the opposite. Why so? Because people's minds 
had been contaminated for so long by degenerate notions about what 
a minister was, taking it as the accepted standard. How could they be 
expected to know that princes and ministers differ in name only, and 
arc in tact the same? . . . 

The term* "prince^ and '’minister" derive their significance from serv 
ice to mankind. If l have no sense of duty to mankind I am an alien to 
the prmcc. If I come to serve him without any consideration for the 
welfare of mankind, (Hen 1 am merely die prince's menial servant. If t on 
the other hand I have the people’s interest at heart, then I am the prince** 
mentor and culteague* Gn!y then may I really be called a minister, 

ON LAW 

Huang was rare among Confucianism in the importance which he .uiached 
to ihr form of system of government, lather than dmply m the character of 
the men administering it Whereas Confuciauist* had traditionally been hostile 
to ^law." associating with it the concept* of the hated Legalists of old, Huang 
refused to accept this defijiifion of the term and insisted that "law" could rep¬ 
resent something more than rhe arbitrary and oppressive dictates o£ despotic 
regimes- 

1 From Mmg'i iat-fang lu r 6u-jh ] 

Until the end of the Three Dynasties there was bw* Since the Three 
Dynasties there ha* been no Liw. Why do 1 say Because the Two 
Emperors and 1 hrec Kings knew that mankind could not do without 
sustenance and therefore gave men fields it> cultivate. They knew that 
men could not do without clothes and therefore gave them bod on 
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which to grow mulberry and hemp* T hey knew also that men rooM not 
gn unbu^hu so they set up schools* established the marriage ttroflony 
id guard agaiiui promiscuity, and instituted military service to guard 
agairm disorders, This constituted law 1 until the end of the Three Dy- 
nasties. It was never laid down for the benefit of one man alone. 

Later niters, once they had won the world, feared only that their dy¬ 
nasty might not Iasi long and that their descendants would be unable to 
preserve their empire. To prevent what they feared from happening, 
they resorted it> htwt Consequently* what they called 'Taw was simply 
instituted for the sake of one family and not for the sake of all man¬ 
kind. 

Thus the Ch in abolished feudal fiefs and set up eommanderies (chtm) 
and prefectures (hstrrr) thinking that Lhis system would better serve 
their own interests. The Han gave domains to members of the royal 
hnute, so as to have them stand guard for the dynasty throughout the 
empire. The Sung abolished the military eommanderies because they 
caused the dynasty some uneasiness. Such being their laws h liow could 
ive expect to find ifi them the slightest trace of consideration for the gen¬ 
eral welfare? Indeed* could wc call them law at all? 

The Law of the Three Dynasties safeguarded the world for the people. 
The prmce did not monopolize all the wealth of the land nor did he 
jealously keep the right to punish and reward out of the people's hands. 
Position at court was not particularly considered an honor; ta five an 
obscure life in the country was nm particularly a disgrace. Later this kind 
of luw was criticized for its looseness, hut at that time the people were 
not envious ol those in high place, nor did they despise humble status. 
The looser the law was, the fewer the disturbances which arose* It was 
what we might call “bw without Laws** The laws of later times safe¬ 
guard the world as if u were something in die {prince sj treasure chest. 
It is not desired chat anything beneficial should be left to the Jowly, but 
ruther that all blessings be reserved for the one on high. If the prince 
employs a naan* he is immediately afraid that rhe man will act in his 
own interest, and so another nun is employed to keep a check on the 
first one. If one measure is adopted, there are immediate fears of its he- 

4 The Chinese mi (* nw**i ii *ri' legal regulation. and ii 

?i> ihe poUtk.it 2nd *uc±J unBEUti lcu ni jncienl ivhkii for Hwsrtgr repr tinted a 
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ing abused or evaded, and so another measure must be adopted to guard 
against abuses or evasions, Alt men know where the treasure chest lies, 
and the prince is constantly fretting and fidgeting out ot anxiety for 
the security of the treasure. Consequently* the laws have to lie made 
more comprehensive and detailed, and as they become more detailed* 
they become the very source of disorder. These are what wc might call 
"unlawful laws." 

Some say that each dynasty has its own laws and that succeeding gen- 
erauons of the royal house have a filial duty to follow the ancestral laws. 
Now the 1 unlawful laws" were originally mstjitited because the first 
prince of a line w:rs unable to curb his own selfishness. Later princes, 
out of the same inability m curb their own selfishness, may in some cases 
have broken down these laws. The breaking down of the laws was ad¬ 
mittedly a cause for suffering among the people, yet this docs not mean 
that the original enactment of the law* never caused the people to suffer. 
And still some insist ibat wc get involved in this kind of legalistic muck 
just to gain a little reputation for upholding the dynastic laws—all of 
which talk is just the secondhand drivel of petty litcmcrat^ 

It might be argued ilmt order and disorder in the world are unrelated 
to the maintcnance nr absence of law. Now as to this there has been a 
great change from the past to the present: one complete upheaval which 
came with the Gun dynasty, and another with the Yuan | Mongol J 
dynasty. Following ihcse two upheavals nothing at all survived of the 
sympathetic* benevolent* ant! constructive government of the early kings. 
So, unless we take a long-range view and look deep into the heart of 
1 he matter* changing everything thoroughly until the original order is 
restored with iss land system, feudal ay stem* school and military system, 
then even though some minor changes are made there will never be an 
end to the misery of the common man. 

If it should be said that there arc only men who govern well* no; laws 
which govern wcE, my reply is that only if there arc laws which govern 
well, will there later he men who govern well* Since "unlawful laws" 
fetter men hand mid foot* even n man capable of governing well cannot 
overcome the handicaps of senseless restraint and suspicion. When there 
is something to be done, he does no more than his share* and since he 
contents himself with trifling accomplishments, there can be no outstand¬ 
ing achievements. If the law of the early kings were restored* there would 
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be a spirit among men which vvcnL beyond the letter of the bw. If men 
were of the right kind., chc full mtciii of die law would be fulfilled' and 
even if they were of the wrong kind* it would be impossible for them 
to govern tyrannically and make the people suffer. Therefore I say we 
must first have law* which govern well and later we shall have men 
who govern well 

THE SELECTION OF OFFICIALS 

Fuf Huang, as fur earlier reformers, the operation of the civil service was of 
crucial inrportitncc- Here only his principles are set tordi F bin in the 

ohginji work he gives a detailed analysis of editing forms of recruitment, 
examination, and employment, as wdl a* detailed recommendation* let their 
improvement. 

{From Ming t tm-fang /«. lya^rSb] 

Jn undent times the selection c»f officials was liberal, but the employment 
of them was strict- Today die sdeetkui of official# is strict, bui the em¬ 
ployment of them is liberal Under die old system of " state recommenda¬ 
tion and village selection/ 1 a man of ability did not have to fear that he 
would go unrecognized. Later urn in the f ang and Sung* several types 
of examination were instituted, and if a man did not succeed in one* he 
could turn around and take another. Thus the system of selection was 
liberal. . . . 

But today this is i*ch 50. There is only one way to become an official: 
through the examination system* Even if there were scholars like the 
great men of old, such as Ch'u YiRirt, Ssu-ma Ch ien, Saia-mu Hsiang-ju + 
l ung Chung shu, and Yang Hsiung, they would have no other way 
than this tu get chosen for office. Would not ihis system of sekainn he 
called too strict? However, should candidates one day succeed, she top¬ 
most arc placed among the imperial attendants add the lowest given 
posts in the prefectures and district*. Even those who fail [the metres 
poll tan examinations] and yet have been sent up from lhe provinces arc 
given official frosts without having so take examinations again the rest 
of i heir lives. Would not this system of employment be called tuti liberal? 
Because the system of selection is too confined, many great men live to 
old age and die in obscurity. Because the system of employment is too 
liberal frequently the right man cannot be found among the many hold¬ 
ing official rank. 
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The common man, seeing only that in the past two hundred years a 
few men of character and achievement have appeared among those 
chosen, concludes ihnt the examination system is good enough and there 
is no need in boh elsewhere. He does not realize that among the hun¬ 
dreds and thousands taken in by the examination system,, some men of 
character and achicvemeiU would inevitably find their way in. This means 
that men of character and achievement may find their way Through the 
examination system, but ibe examination system docs not hnd them. If 
we had scholars draw lots and chose them according to the length of 
the lot drawn, in the course of several hundred years men of character 
and achievement would naturally appear among those so chosen. But 
would we call this a good way to choose officials? 

After all, the men at today who h:ivc character and ability are a far 
cry from those of the Han and T'ang dynasties. Today we have only 
mediocre and shallow men dullermg up the world. Rut it is surely not 
because Heaven has ceased to produce men of talent, is it? The system 
of selection is wrong. 

Therefore, 1 would broaden the system for selecting officials, and choose 
men [not only) through ihc regular examinations | but also] through 
special recommendations. Through the Imperial Academy, through the 
appoint men e of high officials' sons, through Ja ment system for] Junior 
officials in prefectures and districts, through special appointments, through 
[the recognition of J unique scholarship, and through the presentation 
of [outstanding] memo rink. 

L\ND SYSTEM 

Jn the following pages Huang gives bis views on land reform, which echo tlsff 
ancient ideal ol the welt-fields and eaitier proposals fur hind redistribution. 
The greater part of Huang s discussion of the land problem, however, is 3 
lengthy historical analysis of Lax systems foot reproduced here), reflecting bis 
belief that the chief evil was oppressive taxation by the state* Unless this were 
corrected, even the redistribution of bnd would nor help the peasant, A 
sigELiheant feature of Huangs essay is his discussion of the land problem 
on the basis of statistical evidence, not putf in the abstract. The official statistics 
available were none too accurate, bus at least there were ihc beginnings here of 
social science, had Huang's Sine of inquiry been pursued and mare accurate 
evidence compiled, 

[From Ming-i totaling lu r j6a-27b! 
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After the abolition of the well-fields. Tung Cbung-shu proposed a limiia- 
lion on the amount of land a man could hold / 1 In accordance with this 
principle Shih Tan and K'ung Ruang decreed th.it no one could hold 
more than ihirty ch’tng [about 340 acres|. and that after a grace period 
of three years the land of those who violated this decree was to be con¬ 
fiscated.' Their intentions were good, but whereas in ancient limes the 
wise ruler distributed land so as to provide for the people; today people 
own their own land and if an attempt is made to deprive them of it by 
legal means—if, far from distributing land, the government expropriates 
it—it is [what Mencius] called "doing an act of unrighteousness' and 
should trot be done. 

Some people may say; "If we try to restore the well-field system by 
seizing the land of the rich, disorders will result. We can restore the 
well-fields only by taking advantage of strife anti bloodshed when the 
population is small in relation to the vast ness of the land- What a pity, 
therefore, that it was not done when it might have been: when Han Kao. 
tsn destroyed the Chin dynasty |aof* s.c.j or Kuang-wu assumed the 
rhmnc of Han 25 1 '" 

Now the early kings instituted the well-fields in order to provide for 
the livelihood of the people, in order to make them prosper and multiply. 
And yet such per so us seem to regard the massacre of the people as some¬ 
thing fortunate, because ibis makes it possible for them to advance their 
own projects. Could it be that they would regard it as a misfortune if. 
after turning the land into well-fields, the people should thrive and multi¬ 
ply and thus make it difficult for them to carry out their proposed re¬ 
forms? 

Among the scholars of later times, none presented so fully as did Su 
Hsu.t ' the reasons why well-fields could not possibly be restored, and 
uone so cogently as did Hu Hatt and Fang Hsiao-ju * the reasons why 
the well-fields should be restored, $ u Hsiin believed that without sev¬ 
eral hundred years of exhmisting tabor, it would be impossible to esiatv 
lish a system of rivers and highways, canaL ami roads, waterways and 
roadways, ditches and tanes. and trenches and pathways . 0 Now if wc 

1 £*r pjL u2-)4. * Ai die end <i l^r Ft*fcn<T Han ijymnty 

T S« [jp 4*11-4}, b E*fIjt (Sait fuiiflBcEHh bthfJun. 

1 Ai ih# j-i-hicm w*i ilci^ribctli in tht Ritn □/ C^hi. 
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atciulEy distributed land to the people, all rouses would l>e kepi open 
for traffic and all irrigation works could be kept it! repair. So why need 
we get tiogged down in the secondary details of the system? A IE the things 
I bin Su HsQn worried about were in no way vital to the well-held sys¬ 
tem, 

Hu Han and Fang Hsiao-ju said well-fields should be restored, but 
were unable to elaborate an effective method for restoring them* Through 
a consideration of the military farms, 10 however, l have learned how 
[he well-fields may be restored—in just the same way as the military 
farms were set up- These days scholars ad nut, when it comes to military 
farms, that to operate them is quite feasible* but when it is a question 
of well-fields, they say it cannot be dune. They don't even know that 
iwn fives make ten I 

Each soldier was allotted fifty mu which is equivalent to one hundred 
mu in .indent times, 11 Js it not, then* just the same is the hundred mu 
allotted to cadi man | under die wtll-hdd system | in Chou times? The 
regular grain tax on fifty mtt of land was twelve piculs which the sol¬ 
di er<ultivni or was permitted to use for his own needs; an additional 
tax of twelve piculs went to the officers and men of the loci] garrison 
for pay and supplies. Thus, actually the ta_\ was just twelve pknk and 
this amounts to two pecks (rou) t four pints {shrng) per mu* just the 
same as under the tribute system used in the inner and outer districts 
during the Chou dynasty. 

The total area of military farm land at present h 64,4^4.300 muS* In 
the sixth year of Wandi (1578), the total land actually under cultivation 
was 701,397*1)28 mu. If we find the ratio between them, military farm 
land is seen to occupy one-tenth of the total, [Since all military farm 
land is government Lind distributed to cultivatorsJ ihat part of the total 
in which bod distribution has not been effected is only nine-tenths. To 
apply 10 these nine-tenths of the land wiuu is already true of one-tenth 
would not seem a difficult thing to do. 

All land is either government-mvned or private. Government land 
cannot be bought and owned by an individual. Within the area organ- 

"Fumphftd 1 Kt iiwlc fnr ih* mpjwka rtf miliUFF huiiCchiiMf in llie Ming- ityrmsty, 

u Bcouk the uhil f*i ifi»iil«caiElit wai UuALfiiu i*> km: cUmMed in ihc mc-H^inur 
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ized into districts arid prefectures, government land occupies three-tenths 
of the total. Now if we take the total land under cultivation anti avenge 
it out, with a total of no ,mi *436 households in the land, each household 
would receive fifty nttt and there would still be i"n,jt5,S2!t mu left over. 
If the rich were allowed to occupy the remainder, no one need fed that 
he did not have enough. So why must there be .my fuss over property 
limitations and equalization of land, or this needless to-do about causing 
the rich to suffer ? 


WANG FU-CHiH 

Wang Fu-chih (Wang Ch’uan-shan, 1619-1692) was horn of a scholarly 
family at the end of the Ming and had already received his first degree 
when Peking fell to the Manchus. Personally committed in the old dy* 
nasty 1 he raised an armed force and made attempts to support the rem¬ 
nants oi Ming rule. When he realized at last the hopelessness of such 
e(Torts, he retired to his native place and spent the remainder of his life in 
seclusion, refusing to have anything to do with the new regime. He wrote 
and compiled numerous works on the classies, history, philosophy, and 
literature, employing historical and philological methods oi research and 
at the same time expounding his own political ideas. Because of his isola¬ 
tion and hostility toward Manehu rule, lie ivas little known in his own 
time. His works were no! published until about two centuries after his 
death when, with the growth and development of .uiti-M.iiithu senti¬ 
ment at the turn of die nineteenth century, they achieved, great popularity 
and influence. 

A philosopher of considerable depth and power, Wang Fu-chih re¬ 
acted strongly against the idealism and subjectivism of the Wit rig Yang- 
im 11 it school and lurned back ti> the Sung master, Cii.mg Tsai, for his 
basic ideas. He attacked the concept of metaphysical categories or prin¬ 
ciples as existing above or prior to mate rial forms. According to Wang, 
function alone determines the form of a thing (mu abstract principle) 
and the two can never be considered apart from one another, Av applied 
to his political philosophy, for instance, this means tluit the cardinal Con- 
Lueian virtues of humanity and righteousness hud to be conceived func¬ 
tionally as the means by which the ruler "lovingly eared fur his own 
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pwplc" and “regulated his own human relationships" (i^c, performed 
his obligations to hts own kindred). 

Having, for a ConfucianisE, an un-coin manly strong sen sc of racial enn- 
sciot^nciju, and regarding the preservation of the Chinese people and 
their culture as the ultimate end of government h Wang insisted that hu¬ 
manity and righteousness were not worth talking about unless (hey 
served the preservation of the race. Applying the same principle to politi¬ 
cal institutions, Wang asserted that there was no ideal system of political 
economic, nr military organization apart from the geographical condi¬ 
tions or historical circumstances in which they had to function. The in¬ 
stitutions appropriate to each age differ, and therefore it is useless id talk 
of restoring the feudal system or she other institutions described in ihr 
Classics, as so many Confuchn idealists had urged. ITui* despite Wangs 
realistic attitude in regard i© the need for adjusting to changed tire urn* 
stances, he may be considered a reformer only Lit a limited sense, since 
he Insisted equally upon the need for reconciling oneself to existing in- 
sttuitions, however defective in certain respects which had arisen m 
response to historical changes. Wang, indeed, tended more toward a 
cyclical or pulsatory view of history than a progressive or evolutionary 
otic. Nevertheless, among reformers nf the bte nineteenth and early 
Twentieth centuries* his intense nationalism and theory of adaptation to 
changed circumstances were hailed as anticipating the needs of modern 
China. 

WANG FU-CHIH 

Dynartie Ruk and the Preservation of the Race 

In the following excerpts from the opening portion of his Yellow Book, (Huang 
/^d), Wang argues that the diffrremoiion of species and raizes is a uinda- 
mental principle of nature, and that self-preservation of the people and their 
culture is the primary duty of the ruler. Because he rejected the Manchus as 
harbariam acid challenged ihc legitimacy of ihcir rule, great danger attached 
to the expression of his views. Whether foe this reason or for his own idio¬ 
syncrasies of literary style, the text is lull of cryptic expressions and recondite 
allusions* as well as censored passages. Because of difficulties in interpretation 
and rccontmicison. ihe following translation is quite tentative and at some 
points represent* only a rough paraphrase of the original. 

[From £A*uan-ikan i-shm t Huang shu H ra-ab] 
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In the beginning of things hnw vast and immeasurable were the creative 
powers of Heaven and earth—metal, wood, earth, fire, wind, a ltd water 
each producing their appropriate effects as things multiplied and repro¬ 
duced in the greatest pnofusion. ebbing and lowing, expand mg and con¬ 
tracting, as things were joined tegediet and sei apart. Thus the powers 
of creation and proliferation were limitless in their operation and their 
end cannot he known, But when the families of dungs became clearly 
defined and the lines of demarcation among them were made definite, 
each was established in its own position a ltd all living things were con¬ 
fined within their own protective barriers. In this way the work of Heaven 
and earth was accomplished, with the utmost forethought and appro¬ 
priateness in every detail. For this reason the beasts of the mountain have 
cloven hrmts. those of die marshlands webbed feel, beasts of burden the 
power to sup pci rt things crosswise, and beasts for plowing the power to 
pull things lengthwise; [those used for] wet cultivation are suited to the 
southland; [those used for] dry cultivation are suited to the northland. 
It is not that [Haven and earth] made these different types because it 
favored separation and division, but because under the circumstances it 
was impossible for all thing* to cooperate and avoid conflict otherwise. 

The sage, oh serving that this was so of all things and that each marked 
off its own kind from others, took charge of the empire and, serving as 
its ruler and head, separated the intelligent from the stupid, brought to¬ 
gether those who seemed alike, drove out those who would be non Sous and 
cun laminating, and raised up wall* to keep them apart. In this way he 
prevented conflict and made it possible for tliem to cooperate among 
themselves. Thu* rhe saying that "the sage is oovirtuous with Heaven 
and earth" was not just empty talk I 

Now man partakes of yin and vang. food and breath, equally with 
other things, and yet he cannot but be distinguished absolutely from 
other things; the Chinese in their bone structure, sense organs, gregarious- 
ncss and exclusiveness, are no different from the barbarians, and yet they 
mutt Ik distinguished absolutely from the barbarians. Why is this so? 
Because if man docs tint mark himself off from things, then the principle 
of Heaven is violated, If the Chinese dr, not mark themselves off from the 
barbarians, theii the principle of earth i* violated. And since Heaven and 
earth regulate mankind by mar king men off from each other, if men do 
not mark themselves o(T and preserve an jWIme distinction bet wren 
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societies, then, the principle of man h violated. Tims these three principles 
are the guardians n! the Triad [ Heaven* earth* and man]. 

In ancient times with ihe decline ot the Chou dynasty the bond between 
the ruler and the people was broken and in their songs ptkcts expressed 
disrespect for the kmg, The old capital fell into the hands of the north- 
west barbarians and the king of Gbou took off to the eastern capital 
where he continued* at least m name, to preserve the dynasty by perform¬ 
ing the dynastie rites. The polideal order broke downs completely, as feudal 
lends conspired among themselves and daily extended their seizure of ter¬ 
ritories* Those who cherished the ancient rites and customs and who 
would have been glad to die for the old order could do nothing but be¬ 
moan the disaster which threatened die house of Chou, Yet what [lie sage 
[Confucius | was deeply troubled over was something quite different. 
Writing die Spring aW Autumn An nuk m he si rove to make manifest [he 
kingly way. He accepted as his own kind the Chinese within and banished 
outside the pale of civilization the barbarians without* those who had 
designs on the Chou thnmc he censured for their transgressions but took 
hack into the fold; those who pressed in from outside he despised for 
ihdr meanness and longed to expel from the country- - . . 

When kings Wen and Wu had risen up to establish die dynasty* each 
morning they attended So their duties in earing for the people and each 
evening they communed with Heaven to learn its will. Preserving the 
way uf the sage-kings and former dynasties, they enfeoffed the various 
lends in their reactive domains in as to hold strategic positions against 
barbarian incursions. Thus what never erased to concern the sagc4ings 
was thai on the borders of ihe empire there should Lie various feudal 
lords capable of defending against the barbarians, lest the boundary be¬ 
tween the Chinese and barbarians not \k preserved and the whole empire 
be thrown into confusion. Now to bring all the feudal states under one 
ruler* to concentrate in his hands all powers of administration and de¬ 
fense, and to reserve for himself alone all glory and honor rather than 
share these with other lords— would not even the sage-kings* like any 
other human being* desire this for themselves? Nevertheless, from the 
outset of the Chou dynasty rule over the various regions of the empire was 
entrusted to various dukes and barons, so that they might form a con¬ 
tinuous Jine of defease, with each holding his own position while those 
more and less p>werful came 10 each others' aid. Therefore those who 
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stood on the remote frontiers did not face danger all alone, and despite the 
vastness of the border regions it was not difficult to control them. By such 
means the rulers of the Chou at its height took care in maintain a strong 
defense and hold back the barbarians, w that iheir power and authority 
never weakened. 

After the reigns of kings Yi [894-^79 Hjc,] and Li [HjSLSsS b.c.] the 
feudal lords began to assert themselves, Chou hegemony wai weakened 
and as the country was given over to internal contention, external enemies 
closed in. . t * However, though the emperor was unable to assert his 
judiority, (he Strongest of the lords ruse up. brought the north and south 
under control and drove off the barbarian tribes^ thus performing the 
great service of preserving the military power and integrity nf China. 
Though their achievements in war did not by any means measure up to 
the grand design of the sage-kings for ordering the wurtd^ nevertheless the 
siige recognized their merit and praised them fur averting a tiaiimia] 
disaster and rescuing China from total ciitcrini nation. . . _ 

Therefore he who is wise enough to make Little of himself yet .strong 
enough to govern she empire and protect his own kind becomes the chief, 
and he who provides security fnr bis group becomes iti ruler. Coruc- 
quently the sago king first commanded his people and showed them that 
he alone was worthy of honor. He guarded those qua Ikies which mode 
him worthy of honor and preserved (the basis of his ride] from destruc¬ 
tion P so as to pass [the succession | on from generation to genera lion, or to 
some Inter sage. There might be abdications, successions* and even changes 
of mandate, yet never should a foreign dynasty be permitted to interrupt 
the succession [of Chinese sovereigns |, Only after first seeing to this did 
the sacking then proceed in iiiiist the weak and encourage the strong; 
raise up tlic virtuous and cast down the wicked; introduce the ceremonies 
of social intercourse to grace die lives of the people, the ceremonies of 
mourning and sacrifice fur the expression of their grief, honors ranks, 
and grades to regulate them in the proper order, and punishments 3r, d 
punitive campaigns 10 keep them under control. . - - 

Even the ants hjvc leaders who rule their ant-hi!Is, and if nthcr insects 
come to attack iheir nests, the leader gathers the ants together and leads 
them against their enemies to destroy them nrul prevent further intrusion. 
Thus he who would lead the ants must know die way 10 protect his group. 
Even So, if the ruler of the empire gives no thought 10 ihe future and does 
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not consider well the importance of iruiriTaming its frontiers, then he is 
unable to command respect or keep order within the empire. When danger 
threatens from outside, he lias no means of warding it off; when natural 
disasters strike, he has no means of securing the people against them. He 
is unable to pass the succession on to his own posterity or to protect his 
own kind. Thus, the kingly way comes loan end. Tins is what [Confucius 
in] the Spring and Autumn Annuli most deplored. 

China and the Barbarian Tribes 

Here it is clear [hat Wang is no racist in the modem sense. He does nor assert 
the superiority of Chinese culture over all others, but. only that each cullurc 
lias its own function and each people its own mission. 

[From Tu T'ung-ckitn tun, aSii^a-b] 

Hie strength of the barbarian* Ire* in the paucity of their laws and in¬ 
stitutions. As long as their shelter, food, and dot king remain crude and 
barbaric* as long as they continue to foster a violent and savage temper 
in their people and do not alter their customs, they may enjoy great ad¬ 
vantage. And at the some tunc, because of this China may escape harm. 
But if they once begin to change and to adopt Chinese ways, then the 
advantages of their situation will also change. They may thereby sn time 
grow braver and mightier than the Chinese, which will be nn advantage 
gained, but they will also open the way fur event ual weakness. Therefore 
it is said dm, as fish forget each other in the rivers and lakes, so men 
should forget each other and follow iheir own ways and principles. While 
die barbarians are content to roam about in pursuit of water and pasture, 
practicing archery and hunting, preserving no distmetions between ruler 
and subject, possessing only rudimentary marriage and governmental sys¬ 
tems* ranging back and forth over their territory in accordance with 
seasonal demands, then China can never control or rule them. And as 
long .1* the barbarian* do not realise that cities can fee fortified and main¬ 
tained* that markets bring profit, that fields can he cultivated and yjtcs 
exacted, as long as they do not know the glory of elaborate marriage and 
otnctal systems, then they wifi continue to look upon China as a perilous- 
and Inhospitable bed of thorns H In like manner the Chinese who arc seized 
and carried off to the land* of the barbarians will regard them with hatred 
and bitterness and refuse to serve them. The two lands will ignore each 
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other to the advantage of berth* It is in accordance with the ordinances of 
Heaven and the dictates of human feeling that each should thus find de¬ 
light only in his own way*. 

The Way Dots Nor Exist Outside of Its Practical Application 
[From C^'u4ft-jAan t-shu, Chou-t uw-tAmin, 5ta5a-b] 

The whole world is nothing more than an instrument. One cannot say 
that an instrument is an instrument of die Way* for what is called the 
Way is simply the way of using an instrument. We know from human 
experience that if there is no use for an instrument* then the instrument 
does not exist; conversely, if an instrument actually exists, we need not 
worry about whether or not it has a use. . . . Tf there is no instrument, 
then there is no Way—ibis statement is seldom made and yet it is 
absolutely true- * ■ * Bows and arrows have never existed without the 
way of shooting them; carriages and carriage horses have never existed 
without the way of driving diem- lacrrfiml animals and wine, badges and 
afTemigs* or bell* and chimes, flutes and strings, have never existed with¬ 
out the ways of ritual and music. Therefore die existence of sons demands 
the existence of the way of a hither, or the existence of brothers dial of the 
way of a brother (There are, however, many "ways* 1 that potentially 
could exist but actually do not-} Therefore ii is quite correct to say that no 
way exists independent of its instrument. 

Many people simply fail to consider the matter carefully enough. Thus 
die sages of antiquity were able to make use of instruments, but they were 
not able to make use of the Way, for what is called the "way” is the use 
of instruments. » - * In using them men speak about them and so names 
come to be fixed 10 them. These names are fixed in the things Erum above, 
as it were, but they also exist among things. One cannot distinguish be¬ 
tween a realm of names existing above and one existing among things. So 
above physical forms there is no so-called realm of the formless. , > - If 
one tried to set aside instrument? and seek for that which existed before 
the instruments, one might span all the evolutions of past and present, 
exhaust Heaven, earth, man, and things, and one would not be M? to 
find anything bearing even a name* much less reality. Thus Lao Tzu was 
deluded when he said ihar the Way exists in emptiness* fur emptiness 
must be empty of instrument* also, and Buddha was likewise mistaken 
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when he del-hired that ihc Way wtis is in ntichingncss, for nothingness 
must Ikt :i nothingness of instruments. Our may propound such wild 
thmrics endlessly, but one can 1 sever escape from instruments* and it one 
insists upon pronouncing names that arc separated from Instruments as 
1 hough one were some god, whom could one hope to deceiver 

On the ImpplicubiUty of Ancient Institutions to Modem Times 

| Ffoeti Tu Tmg-chi?n lun, * l H*u 4 un f T1 jb-tibj 

The most elite live way of governing is in examine the Booh vf History 
and lenijscr its pm no un-cements with the words of Confucius. Surely noth¬ 
ing amid be better than ihis. Bui the crucial point is whether the ruler's 
heart is reverent or dissolute, and whether Ills statutes are too Lot or too 
harsh. Those who fall short .ire lazy, those who go tern ur do so from .1 
desire to proceed too rapidly, The principal function nf government is to 
make use of worthy men and promote moral instruction, and in dealing 
with die people to bestow on them the greatest humanity and love. All 
governments, from those of Yuo and Shun, the Three Dynasties, the Chin 
or the Han down to the present must proceed upon ibn principle. Ex¬ 
amining and selecting men according to principles, apportioning taxes 
and co rvecs with Lurucss. keeping order with arms, restraining with pun¬ 
ish mcnis* bringing order with siaiuics and precedents—these arc the 
means by which all governments have achieved .success. 

But when it comes to setting up detailed regulations or making up 
directives, then the authors of the Bo&h °f History or Qmfudus offer no 
guidance. Is this because they ignored reality and paid no aucrtiioo to de¬ 
tails ^ The ancient institutions were designed to govern the ancient world, 
anti cannot be applied 10 (he present day. Therefore die wise man does 
nut try to set up detailed systems. One uses what h right fur unlay ro 
govern the world of today p hut this docs not mean that it will fx right for 
a later day- Therefore the wise man docs not try to hand down laws 10 
posterity 4 Thus neither the History nor Confucius describe feudalism, the 
well field system, the triennial and sexennial meetings of feudal lords, the 
system for punitive expeditions, the establishment of offices or rhe award¬ 
ing of benefices. How then should someone who is not rhe equal in 
virtue of the emperors Shun and Yu or Confucius still presume on the 
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basis of his reading in U) down a system of laws for .ill timer Ii i> quite 
true that the Documents of Halj" contains a section called “The Tribute 
of Yu.” Hue the system described therein pertains only to the Hsia 
dynasty; the laws of the Hsia kings were by no mean* followed m the 
succeeding Shang and Chou period*. The 4 ‘Documents of Chou 1 * does in 
fact contain a season called " Institutes of Chou*" hut here again these 
apply only to the Chou, They formed the model for the Chou dynasty and 
were not carried over from the earlier dynasties of Sfiang and H$ia- „ „ . 

Times change, condition! arc different. How then can a government go 
along with these changes and keep Hs people from growing idler There 
arc l rises of the moment id be mei m each age, but the expedients used 
m meet them are not necessarily worthy nf constituting a whole theory of 
government. Before the prcfcetural system was pul inn> effect the people 
were supposedly following the principles and practices of the ancient 
kings, and yet these practices were different from what wc read of an the 
Hillary and Confucius, it is not necessary Lh.it one consult :jII the ages of 
the past and try to follow all their usages. In my writings I have sought 
the source iif success and failure m government and tried to bring my 
ideas min accord with the fundamental principles of the governments of 
the vages. FSui when it conies to questions of particular incidents and laws, 
then one must Follow die times and fry to determine what is filling in each 
case. Every age has us different points of laxity mid Strictness [in applica¬ 
tion j: every affair has nv contingent circumstances. It is belter therefore 
to have no Inflexible rules, lest one use the letter of die law (o do violence 
to its spirit. Everyone makes mistakes at times, so ihu one should not 
try to force the world to follow hit own arbitrary views. * . * If these j>eo- 
plc who try to upset all the established ways of the world and throw every¬ 
thing into panic by putting into effect some private theory derived from 
their reading arc allowed in go un having their way, 1 cannot say how 
things will end. 

On Use of Ltfwf 

| From Tt* T r ung*kUn iurr t jo; l jb-^b] 

The nation cannot be governed by laws. Yet if all laws disappear, then 
the people have no way to maintain their livelihood and rulers no way 
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to guard the jwuplc. Therefore if the ii.ukm h to be governtd, there mini, 
first be a leader who will set up laws and Ins motions to make the people 
under slant! that there is a Son of Heaven over them and official in their 
midst, and that they arc assured of protection so that they may plan 
for their own Livelihood. These Jaws and institutions that arc first rti up 
can never be complete!y good, and if later ages observe them to the Inter, 
they wil] bring suffering to the jjconie and incite disorder. In tins first and 
tentative stage, the lawmakers, in an effort bo correct evil, may be ex¬ 
cessively severe or, following the will of the vulgar, may err in die direc¬ 
tion of laxity, They can only make a rough beginning arid wait for those 
who come after to refine and finish. For this reason, the Ch + in laws were 
not uniformly bad for the people. Chin came to jkavct in the confused 
.md chaoik days in the end of the Six Smuts ;md opened up ihe way for a 
new rule by impressing upon the people the fact that laws existed Then 
when the Han followed with ks broad and tolerant regime, it was able 
to simplify the laws and abolish those which were oppressive, bringing 
order to the world. . * * 

Therefore 1 have said flint if the nation is to be governed. There must 
first be a leader to set tip laws and institutions, Although they may not be 
the best, they will be better than no laws at all. Han inherited she laws of 
Chm and reformed them: therefore it could not model its system upon 
that of the Three Dynasties. T'ang took over the laws of the TVpa and 
Yii-wen dynasties and reformed them, and so its system ditlrred from that 
of the Former and Latter Han, Sum: inherited and reformed the laws 
of the Kuo and Ch'ai regimes and so could not practice she same ways as 
the Tang at its height. When b:id laws have once been pin into effect 
and the people have grown accustomed to them over a long period, they 
will inevitably be intern only upon following these laws* If uric can only 
suppress die evil aspects of these taws and gradually improve them, then 
the world will eventually attain peace. But if the world is continually in a 
state of confusion, heir only to the dregs of corrupt government of the 
preceding dynasty, hastening onward in the decline, completely destroying 
what was good in the old system, the dissolute attacking each other, 
military upstarts and petty bureaucrats spreading evil in high positions, 
and if no one appears to correct or change the laws, then even the wisest 
of sovereigns will have difficulty in bringing about a speedy reform. 
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KU YEN-WUj BEACON OF CHUNG SCHOLARSHIP 

Kit Yen-wu (iti13—1682) p born in the hut days the Ming dynasty, had 
already achieved considerable reputation as a scholar when Peking fell to 
the Manchus in 1644. The following year he took pan ml an attempt to 
defend bis native oiy in Kiangnn® against the invading Ch'ing armies. 
With the fall of the city his foster-modit r. u ho bad raised him (ram in¬ 
fancy, starved herself Ur death rather than live under the rule of the 
Mandttis, on her deathbed entreating Yen-wu never to serve the new 
dynasty in any official capacity, &u remained true to her wishes, spending 
the rest of his life traveling about North China, working fur brief periods 
at odd jobs of an unofficial nature and tarrying on Elis researches. 

During the chaotic days of the end of the Ming, Ku had already become 
interested in practical subjects such as economics, government* and mili¬ 
tary defense. The fall of the native dynasty before the Mancha invaders 
spurred Eiim i» pursue these studied wish renewed vigor in an effort to 
find out why the old dynasty had faltered and how us mistakes could be 
avoided in the future. He bitterly attacked the intuit]unism of the 
Wang Yang-Tiling school ot Nco-Conlucianism which, he believed, by its 
subjectivity and worn for bonk-learning bad seriously debilitated ihc in¬ 
telligentsia of the Sate Ml tig. To combat this effete and empty speculation 
he insisted that scholars must undertake wide and varied research on 
practical subjects and return to the simple ethical precepts of early Con¬ 
fucianism. Elc likewise deplored die inordinate attention to literary ele¬ 
gance and belles Imres that had so often characterized scholar* of earlier 
times, believing that such interests represented only a selfish striving (or 
reputation. When - friend wrote a poem praising him. Ku admonished 
him with the advice ihar the writing of such eulogies was no practice for 
a serious gentleman* “Men must lexse themselves and each other in higher 
principles," he counsdcd t begging his friend to write no more such 
poems. 1 * 

His own works exemplify this new spirit c/f practical learning. Carrying 
cm the systematic study of phonetics that had dcvdojrcd sporadically in 
the late Sung and Ming, he perfected rhe inductive method o£ research 

d “Letter in Kcplj Ttv-tr," T“i*f4tn rAj, 
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which was m br applied with such effect by textual critics of the later 
years of the Ch'ing. Besides important works on phonetics be produced 
voluminous studies on historical geography and epigraphy. But his best 
known and niost significant work is undoubtedly bis fih-ehih In nr RcairiJ 
of Dally Knowledge, a collection nt short essays rm problems in the CIosh 
sics, government, economics, the examination system! literature* history, 
and philology. Carefully composed and revised during the yean of his 
travels and bused on personal observation, wide reading and a painstaking 
collection of evidence* these essays represent not simply a reworking oE 
old material and restating of traditional views, hut ;i new and construc¬ 
tive contribution 10 the sublets deali with. They are, as he himself said, 
not old coin hut ‘copjicr dug from the hills/’ 

Like many other scholars of the time, Ku believed that one of the fatal 
weaknesses of the Ming had been an overconcentration of power and au¬ 
thority in the hands of the central government He therefore recom¬ 
mended a greater decent rat nation of authority and the sireng theming nf 
local self-government in the provinces, even going so far as to suggest the 
revival of some of I lie practices of ancient feudalism. 

The originality of hi 5 researches, and the new ideals of scientific meth¬ 
odology and practical learning wliich they embodied, had a marked and 
beneficent influence upon the men of his age. Under his Leadership the 
way was of nerved for the great movement of critical research and evaluation 
that characterized the best nf Clvmg scholarship, 

KU YEN-WV 

True Learning Broad Knowledge, and a Seme of Shame 

|From ,H A Letter to j Friend Discussing the Pursuit ut Le3ming l ,, 

T*ing 4 in jhiktven ehi r 3: ia-ob] 

It is a matter of great regret to me that for the past hundred odd years, 
scholars have devoted so much discussion to the mind and human nature, 
all of it vague and quite incomprehensible. We know from the AnalreU 
that "fate and humanity (fen) were things w hich Confucius seldom *p>ke 
of" fIX, 1) and that Tzu-kung '"had never heard him speak on man’s 
nature and the way of Heaven " (V t 12), Though he mentioned the prim 
cipic of human nature and face in flic appendices to the Boq% 0} Changes, 
he never discussed them with others. When asked about the qualities of a 
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gentlemLin. Confucius said; N Jn his conduct he must have a sense of 
shame" (XIII, 20), while with regard so [earning he spoke of a “love of 
antiquity" and "diligent seeking" discussing and praising Yao and Shun 
and transmitting their tales to his disciples. But lie never laid so much as 
a word about the scxalkd theory 1 of l 'the prccarinusncss [of llle human 
mind) and the subtlety [of the mind of the Tao] and of the | need for 
keeping ones mindj refined and undivided/ 411 hut only said Sincerely 
hold fast to the Mean—if within the four seas there be distress and poverty* 
your Hcavai-cuuftrred revenues will come to a perpetual end/ 13 ‘ Ah, this 
is the reason for the learning of the sage* How simple, how easy to follow! 
... Bui gentlemen of today are not like this. They gather a hundred or 
*0 followers and disciples about them in their studies* and though as in¬ 
dividuals they may be different as grass and trecs^ they discourse with 
all of them on mind and nature, They set aside broad knowledge and 
concentrate upon die search for a single, all-inclusive method; tbe^ say not 
a word about the distress and poverty of the world within the font seas, 
hut spend all their days lecturing tm theories raf “the weak and suhtfo/' 
"the refined and the undivided/' f can only conclude that their doctrine is 
more lofty than dial of Confucius and their disciples wiser than Tzu- 
kung. and that while they pay honor in the school of Eastern Lu (Gki- 
fucius) they derive ihcir teachings on the mind directly from the two Mge 
emperors Yao and Shun* * * . 

What then do 1 consider to he the way of the sage? I would say "exten¬ 
sively studying all [earning** lfl and “id your conduct having a sense of 
shame/' 17 Everything from your own body up to the whole nation should 
be a matter of study. In everything from your persona! prase ion as a son, 
a subieet, a brother, and a friend io all your comings and goings, your 
giving and taking, you should have things o[ which you would be 
ashamed. This sense of shame before other* is a vital matter. It dne* pot 
mean being ashamed of your clothing or die food you cat* bur ashamed 
dial there should be a single humble man or woman who docs not enjoy 
die blessing* that are his due. This is why Menriu* laid that “all things 
a tc complete LU me" if I "‘examine myself and find sincerity/ 1 IH Aiui, if a 

11 Rpfririft^ til ihr flwt oi Hiftpry, Ctffln^P Ctfca! Yd II, 1 pi«je Much <ru»d 
ti<K S f «-CaQfm:intifti, 

M flj Htiffny. Ommrli of Yu II H inal#? fj. VI, 55. 

xnk M. “Afrtiiiu, VII A t f 
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scholar docs not first define this sense of shame* he will have no hash as a 
perse m* and if he does not love antiquity and acquire broad knowledge, 
his learning will be vain and hollow. These baseless men with their hol¬ 
low learning day after day pursue die affairs of ihe sage, and yet 1 per¬ 
ceive that with each day they only depart further from them. 

Prefect to the Record of ihe Search for Antiquities 

l From personal preface lo fuj 

Ever since 1 was young 1 have enjoyed wandering about looking for old 
inscriptions on metal nr Atone, although I could not understand them 
very well. Then when 3 read Gu-yang Haiti's “Record of Collected 
Antiquities'" (Cki-\n in) 1 realized that many of the events recorded in 
these inscriptions are verified by works of history so that h far from being 
merely bits of high-flown rhetoric, they arc of actual use in supplementing 
and correcting the histories. For the past twenty years l have traveled 
widely about ihe country and whenever ] visited some famous mountain 
or great commercial center, the site of an ancestral shrine or Buddhist 
temple, 1 never failed to clamber up to the steepest peak, to search the 
darkest valley, feeling out the toppled stnnc markers, tramping about the 
underbrush, cutting down the old tangled hedges and sifting through the 
rotten earth. Anything that was legible 1 made a copy of by hand, and 
when 1 came across an inscription that had not been seen by my predeces¬ 
sors l was so overjoyed I could not sleep. I can never forget that wish 
each day that passes more of these remaining inscriptions of the men of 
ancient times disappear. Most men of bter denes will probably not share 
my interest in these things* yet even if they should, in the course of 
sevend centuries how many of these inscriptions wall have vanished away! 
. . . Being only a commoner, however, when I went on these expeditions 
1 had neither groom nor horse to accompany me, so that nfien l found 
myself wetting the tip of my brush and hesitating m perplexity among 
the form birds and monkeys. The men of the north can seldom decipher 
characters and have only scant information on such matters. 1 was ham¬ 
pered by hek of daylight, while ihe mountains were so high and the 
rivers so deep that there were many place* I could not get to. Even in the 
places I visited there must be things that 1 missed. Tims it is my hope that 
other men who share my love will carry on my work and make further 
recordings of their own. 
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On the Concentration of Authority at Court 

Thai Ku shared much ihc same view ai Huang Tsung-hsi of the Chinese 
Male as orwr-emirallzed is clear bom this analysis of the weaknesses of local 
government under an administrauve system more Lu keeping with the Legalist 
philosophy than the Ctinfucmn. 

[From jik-ehih tv. 

He who is called the Son of Heaven holds supreme authority in the world* 
What is the nature of this supreme authority? It is authority over all the 
world which is vested in the men of the world but which derives ulti¬ 
mately from the Son ot Heaven* From the highest ministers and officials 
down to the regional magistrates and petty officers, each holds a share of 
this authority of the Son of Heaven and directs the affairs of his charge* 
and the authority of the Son of Heaven is thereby magnified in dignity. 
In fatcr ages there appeared inept ruters who gathered all authority into 
their own hands. Rut the countless exigencies of government arc so broad 
that it is quite Impossible for one man to handle them all. so that authority 
then shifted to the laws* With this a great many hws were promulgated to 
prevent crimes and violation, so that even the greatest criminals could not 
get around- them, nor the cleverest officials accomplish anything by evad¬ 
ing them. People thereupon expended all their efforts in merely follow¬ 
ing the laws and trying to stay out of difficulty* Thus rhe authority of the 
Son of Heaven came to reside not in the officials appointed by the govern* 
mem but in their clerks and assistant* [who were familiar with the lawsj. 
Now w hat die world needs most urgently are Icol officials who will per- 
Sana! I y look after the people, and yei today the men who possess least 
authority are precisely these local officials. If local officials are not made 
known to the higher nuthuriilcs, how can we liope to achieve peace and 
prosperity and prolong the life of the nation f 

The Feudal System t?s. the Prefeeturd System 

[From Ting-hn skik-tpen cAi + t:ja-b] 

If we understand why the feudal system changed into the prefecturai 
system, we will also under stand that os the prefecture system in turn 
fall* inm decay it too must change. Eh>cs this mean that there will be a 
return to feudalism? No> this Is impossible. But if some sage were to ap- 
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pear whn could invest die prcfeeutral system with die essential meaning 
of feudalism, ihcti rhe world would attain order, „ . . Today die prrfec- 
tural system has reached a pome of extreme decay, but no such sage 
appears .md people go on doing every thing in the same old way. Therefore 
with each day the people become poorer* China grows weaker, and vve 
hasten down the road to rum. Why is this? The fault of feudalism was its 
concentration oE power on the kjeal level, while the fault of the prcfcctural 
system is its concentration oE power ai the top. The sage-rulers of antiquity 
were impartial and public-minded in their treatment of all men, parceling 
out land to them and dividing up their domains. But now the ruler con¬ 
siders all the territory within die four seas to be his own prefecture, and is 
still unsatisfied. He suspects every person, he handles every affair that 
comes up, *0 that each day the directives and official documents pile higher 
than the day before. On lop of this he sets up supervisors, provincial 
governors and governors-general, supposing that in this way he can keep 
the local officials from tyrannizing over and harming the people. He is 
unaware that these officials in charge are concerned only in moving with 
Utmost caution so as to stay out of trouble until they have the good fortune 
to be relieved of their posts, and are quite unwilling to undertake any- 
thing of profit to die people. Under such circumstances how can the 
people avoid poverty aud the nation escape debilitation? If this situation 
is allowed to continue unchanged, l am positive that it will lead only to 
chaos with trouble increasing day by day. If, however, the position nf local 
officials is accorded its proper dignity, and such officials are granted fiscal 
and administrative authority, if iht post of supervisor is discontinued, the 
enticement of hereditary office held out to officials, and a method whereby 
they may select their own subordinates put into effect, this will achieve 
the goal of imbuing the prefecture! system with the essential meaning of 
feudalism, and the decay that taw come about in the bit two thousand 
years can be remedied. Rulers hereafter will find that if they hope 10 
improve the livelihood of the people and strengthen the power of the 
nation* they must heed my words. 


THE TWILIGHT OF CONFUCIAN THOUGHT 

With the firm establishment nf the Ch'ing (Manchu) dynasty in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century there w.is a marked change in die 
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climate erf Confudan thought. The reaction against the extreme subjec¬ 
tivism and idealism of die Wang Yang-ming echoed continued. At irs door 
was laid the bhme for all the weaknesses of the Ming regime; whiles on 
the other hand, the philosophy of Chu Hsi* confirmed by the Manchu 
State as the auihoriiative teaching and perpetuated as the basis of the 
civil service examinations, underwent j strong revival in scholarly cir¬ 
cles. 

The most significant change* however, did nut develop along lines of 
the old philosophical rivalries, nor dul it bring victory to cither of the 
established schuuls- Indeed, they remained in the forefront of intellectual 
debate only in so fur as both together became targets of attack from a 
lieiv direction—from those who pursued further lwq important tendencies 
manifested by the thinkers just discussed, that is, die striving fur breadth 
o( learning and the insistence upon practicality of thought. 

Of the two, breadth uf learning, especially as embodied in classical 
scholarship, set the tone of the new age. And in the field of classical study 
no movement had such influence or achieved such remarkable result* as 
the school of Han I-enrning. whose name derives from the fact that this 
gnmp, dissatisfied like Ku Ycn-wn with die metaphysical speculations of 
both die Sting and Ming, turned back to the studies uf Han dynasty 
scholars and commentators as guides to the Classics. In other words* by 
the seventeenth century Confucian thought had come around full circle; 
where the most creative minds of the Sting had been ready to forego the 
meticulous scholarship of the Han and Tang commentators in the in¬ 
terests of a more vital and expansive approach 10 ihc classical tradition* 
Ch'ing scholars were now ready to return to historical and cxtgeiiad 
studies as a corrective to the free-wheeling and mutually conflicting inter¬ 
pret ji in ns of the Neo-Cunfucian schools. 

In this process the Han school men made contributions of laving value 
to our knowledge of ihc Confucian Classics. A discovery which had inv 
portanx repercussions on Neo-Cunfutnm cosmology, for instance, was 
that of Hu Wei (1^33-1714). Following % line of investigation o[iened 
up by Huang Tsung-hsi and bis son. he demonstrated that the diagrams 
attached w the Boo^ of Changes* upon which the Neo-Omfudanists had 
based their theories, were laic accretions of Taoist provenance rather chan 
integral parts of the original work. Of equal significance to Confucianism 
as a state cuJt was the demonstration by Yen fo-chii (1636-1704) that the 
so-culled ancient text of the "Documents of the Sh.ing Dynasty"' in Ehe 
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Book; of History, which had been used lor centuries in the official ex¬ 
aminations, was a forgery. Much progress was also made by these and 
other scholars in re-examining the dale and authorship of such classics 
as the Great Learning, which, had been a favorite text of the NcoCon- 
fudanists, as well as in the study of historical geography, philology* 
phonetics, epigraphy* and other branches of knowledge having a bearing 
on the Classics. 

Considering the number of scholars who contributed to these researches 
(though not as a formal group), there can be no doubt that the school of 
Han Learning represented a truly broad movement in Ch h ing thought 
toward a kind of critical scholarship that anticipated modern Western 
methods and produced a txidy of systematic, empirically verified knowl¬ 
edge. Nevertheless, we cannot fail to observe that its achievement* were 
largely critical and negative m character, rather than productive of new 
philosophical speculations (against which, of course, it had turned Us 
buck) or new currents of thought in dose touch with the political and 
social problems of the time. 

Of these limitations in the Han school^ work other thinkers, less 
representative of the age, were partly aware. There was, for instance, the 
so-calkd fasten! Chekiang historical school stemming from Huang 
Tmng-hsi. which stressed the value of studying rccens history as well as 
ancient. Its leading representsLives, such as Wan SsuYung (1633-1702), 
Ch'uan Tsu-wang (1705-1755)* and Chang Hsudi<hYtig (1753-1801), 
kept alive the Cpnfudan view of historical studies as having a practical 
bearing rm the conduct of governments hut as they had little status nr in¬ 
fluence in the ruling regime, their efforts were devoted largely to up¬ 
holding the value of private, unofficial historical writing as compared to 
state-sponsored projects, Jn this way they sought to preserve records of 
die Ming dyrt&sty which might supplement or correct the Manchu version 
of recent events* and they drew attention to the value of local histories nr 
gazetteers and many other types of records which might contribute to 3 
fuller, deeper under standing of history than officia l accounts provided. 

Another movement which stressed practicality nt thought is identified 
with Yen Yuan (1635-1704) and Li Kung (1659-1733), who were equally 
critical of the orthodox Ncu+Cemfucian metaphysics of the Chcng-Chu 
sch<*oI and of their own contemporaries pursuing the Han learning. To¬ 
ward the latter their altitude was reminiscent of Wang Yang-mingi con- 
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damnation of hook learning and classical scholarship as a disiraction from 
(he real business of life. Toward the former they bad specific objections on 
philosophical grounds, in that they considered the Cheng Chu system to 
have E>ecn deeply influenced by Buddhist and Taoist quictism h particularly 
in its view of human nature. The distinction which it had made between 
the physical nature of man and his Heaven-bestowed moral nature. Yen 
Yiiim argued, had fostered die belief that mail's actual nature was evil 
and iliLti his physical desires had to he repressed so that his ideal nature 
might be recovered or restored through a kind of meditative discipline. 
Yen contended that this erroneous view of human nature derived from 
tile fallacious dualism maintained by the Ch’eng-Chu school between 
principle (h) and material-force {fh*i) t according to which the true hu¬ 
man nature Transcended its physical emhmJtmenu Like Huang Tsimg-hsi 
and Wang Fmdiih, Yen Yuan insisted that there were no principles 
apart from things, and that mural perfection could not lie achieved except 
through the full development of the actual nature in the conduct id 
everyday life. 

Tai Chen (iyaq-jyyy), probably the greatest thinker and scholar of the 
Ch p ing dynasty, pursued Yen's line of though! fun her. He was especially 
concerned with the problem of how ihe truth or principles of things may 
be ascertained. The Neo-Confuciauists, by assentng thm the principles of 
tilings were also contained in the muni and attainable by menu I disci¬ 
pline., had led men away from the study of things into introspection 
;md mysticism. What they called H principle" might he purely subjective, 
whereas in fact principle could only be found in things and studied cd> 
jcctivdv. This required careful observation and analysis. followed by 
submission of the results to some kind of public test in order to determine 
whether or not the results, were confirmed by the observations of others. In 
practice, however, the "things" studied by Tai Chen were for the most 
part rhr ^affairs” of men with which die Coniud.m Glassies were con* 
cerned- In this respect Tai represented also the best traditions of ihe scbitol 
of Han Learning, for he distinguished hims If in die same type of classical 
scholarship: philology, phonology, historical geography, and mathematical 
history. 

In Li Kung, too, we can sec how this current of philosophical dissent 
recon verged with the mainstream mf Ch'ing scholarship, "Practical studies' 1 
for him meant the Six Arts spoken of in the Classics, including such things 
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as archery, music, and ceremonial; and despite his master's condemnation 
of classical scholarship, Lt proceeded to expound hts ideas by writing 
commentaries on classics like the Boo\ of Change*. the Spring and 
Autumn Anmth, and the Anaket* of Confucius. It is luirdly surprising, 
then, to find that (he influence of these men on their own time was more 
through their scholarship than their philosophy, since the latter won few 
adherents and found nu worthy successors. 

In the end, the very attempts of Chittg Confucianism to disinherit 
themselves from Sung and Ming metaphysics demonstrated how much, 
after all, they wcec children in spirit car the Neo-Confucianists, Theirs was 
not a movement to break the bounds of Confucian tradition and explore 
new intellectual ground. Their fundamental impulse was instead to re- 
usrn, to recover, to restore the ancient truth in its original purity, just as 
the early Neo-Confuebnists of the Sung had thought of themselves as 
reviving the old order after centuries of disintegration and perversion 
under the Han and Tang dy nasties. Therefore, the critical spirit they so 
well exemplified became an instrument for redefining, with greater pre¬ 
cision, perhaps but also within narrower limits* the authentic tradition 
deriving From the Master of old, Uf even the rarest, most critical* most 
independent nf scholars, such as Ts‘ui Shu (1740-181^ a minstatioti from 
whom follows this essay), was this true. Though he dug tkeper and 
deeper into the past, and rejected even Han scholarship in his search for 
the authentic roots of Confucianism* his achievements m historical study 
and textual criticism only served 0* a testimonial nf TViirs undi mini died 
faith in Confucius" teaching as the source of all that was worth learning. 

What does seem Surprising lo us, at least from the vantage point of 
later history, is that an age whose intellectual ideal* were breadth of 
knowledge and practicality of thought* should have been so little stirred hy 
the new knowledge from Europe which the Jesuits brought to China in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. This was certainly 
not owing to htk of acquaintance with them or of opportunities to learn 
more. The Jesuits hud atiracted wide attention by their scientific feats* and 
hud been installed for over a ceniury as the official astronomers of the 
Ming and Ch'ing court*. They had even made a few important converts 10 
their own faith among scholar officials, and 3 not inconsiderable number 
among the common people-enough lo cause alarm to men like the 
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xenophobic official Yang Kuaii^hden (159(7-1669) who saw in Western 
science as well as in Christianity a threat it* all of Chinese civilisation. Yet 
the net impression made on the Confudan mind was slight, 

Je es true that 1 me rest in mar hematics and astronomy among men like 
Huang Tsuog'hii and others after Inm in the Han school was greatly 
vEimubicd by the revelations of the Jesuit*] in fact* a few individuals like 
Mci Wen-ling were even ready to acknowledge die great value 

of the new scientific learning and to assimilate it. More typically, how¬ 
ever, this new 1 interest ivas direeled toward a re-examination of China s 
traditional methods of astronomy, toward recovering much genuine 
knowledge that had been lost owing to centuries nl neglect, or toward 
defending Chinese tradition by showing, with great ingenuity P that what 
was valid in the scientific learning of the West was nothing really new hut 
borrowed indirectly from the ancient Chinrtc, or that, on the other hand, 
what clearly conflicted with traditional lore must be held invalid, Juan 
Yuan (17t?4-iS_|o)i „ a prodigious scholar as w r dl as leading oificial of his 
time, testified to the new- interest in mathematics and astronomy by his 
biographies of notable contributors to these sciences, including even West¬ 
erners like Ptokmy- Yet his Si no-dent ric point of view is evident. He 
contends that, because the knowledge of astronomy attributed to Ptolemy 
by the Jesuit* was so far in advance of the Chinese at the same time (the 
Hun dynasty), the Jesuits mmt have deliberately exaggerated it in order 
to deceive the Chinese concerning the accomplishments of the West. 111 
Another contention of Ins is that the revolution of the earth around the 
sun must !xr a fallacious theory since it ^depart* from the Classics and is 
contrary lu the Way," 20 

We should not conclude from this that the altitude of most Confucian 
scholars toward Western learning was hostile or sharply defensive. More 
generalty it was one of indifference. When m 1I1K Jullii Yiian sponsored 
1 he pubUcaikm of ChLang Fan's monumental survey of the school of H.in 
Learning in the Ch ing dynasty (Kuixh*ao Hfitt-hiiich $hih-th eng chi), 
neither Chang nor Juan, in their prefatory remarks concerning the signif¬ 
icance of this movement, found it necessary to mention its position with 
respect u> Western learning. The great antagonists in Juan's mind arc still 

31 Cb'tm-pn 

* CA'01i-ffti cAifJtn, 46 : 11*1 
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the old one*— Buddhism and Taoism—and much emphasis is placed on 
ihc contribution of (he Han school in purging Confucianism of Buddhist 
and Taoist elements which had infiltrated the original teaching. 

What, then, arc the reasons for this notable failure in pursue more 
vigorously their contacts with the West, when by contrast the best minds 
m Europe were avidly devouring not only curious information about 
China but the teachings of Confucius himself as related by the Jesuits 
(from whom we inherit our ramaruzaticn of hh Chinese name, Rung Fa- 
tzu)? Much has been written on this question, and much more remains 
to be studied. The Jesuits themselves, from the outset* observed that the 
general disinterest of the Chinese in Western science was a reflection of 
their preoccupation with studies which led to official preferment. Trigauk, 
for instance, puis it: 

It is evident to everyone here that no one will labor to attain proficiency in 
mathematic; or in medicine who has any hope of becoming prominent in 
the held of \ Confuciau | philosophy. The result i* that scarcely anyone de¬ 
votes himself to these studies, unless he is deterred tram the pursuit of what are 
considered to be the higher studies, cither by reason of family affairs or by 
mediocrity of talent. The study of mathematics and that of medicine are held In 
low esteem, because ihcy are not fostered by honors as is the study of phi.lnsi> 
phy, to whkh students are attracted by the hope of the glory and the re¬ 
wards attached to it. This may he readily seen in the interest taken in ihc 
study of moral philosophy. The man who L* promoted to the higher degrees 
in this held* prides himtcll" on the fact that be has to truth attained to the 
pinnacle of Chinese happiness, 11 

And Du Haldc: 

The great and only Road to Riches, Honour, and Employments is the study 
of tlie rA;j ig (or canonical hooks) ^ History, the Laws and .Morality; also to 
learn to do what they call wen^tmg* shat is, to wide in a polite Manner, in 
Terms well chosen* and suitable to the Subject t reated upon. By this means 
they become Doctors* and that Degree cncc obtained, they are possessed at 
such Honor and Credit, that the conveniences of life follow soon alter, because 
they arc sure to have a Government post in a short time. Even those who re¬ 
turn into their Provinces to wait for posts, arc in great Consideration with the 
Mandarin of the Place; they protect (heir (amilics against ali vexations, and 
there enjoy a great many privilege*. Rut as nothing like this is to be hoped 
for by (hose who apply themselves to ihc speculative Sciences, and as the Study 

^G^tajjhcr (w.)* CAiiu t*t tftfA Cmtury. pp< 
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of them is nw the Road to Honours and. Richey ii Is no wonder tliJi [hose sorts 
of abstract Sticmxs should be neglected by the Chinese ^® 2 

What Du Hnldc says here about [he key role of the civil service ex- 
ami nation system (the term u^n-rkang refers specifically to the exam! na¬ 
tion essay) only confirms what Ginftiuian reformer? themselves had re¬ 
peatedly pointed to: that education in China* and the capabilities of the 
educated class, were largely limited by the type of examination system 
which controlled entrance to official life, and Lhai in a bureaucratic society 
the alter natives to an official career were few and unattractive. During the 
first half of the Manchu dynasty, the great influence of the stale in intel¬ 
lectual matters was further exerted through its patronage of Canfuonn 
scholarship. In an attempt to demonstrate that; though foreigners* rheir 
rule was based on a full appreciation of the best in Chinese culture^ the 
Manchus lavished special honor* nn Dmfucian scholars recognized for 
their broad classical learning, and employed large numbers of scholars and 
scribes in ambitious projects for the preservation* codification, and explica¬ 
tion of the classical tradition-—projects of such magnitude as the collection 
of the Imperial Manuscript Library from text* gathered .ill over the land 
and the preparation of a compendious critical bibliography for k* 

The fact that this collection process also enabled the Mancbus to screen 
out and destroy many work* considered hostile to their rule (a process 
which has been referred to as the Inqumtiun of OTien-lung”), was per¬ 
haps less significant as a negative factor than the positive support given to 
a type of classical research which Chinese scholars, pursuing their own 
line of thought, were already diligently engaged in. Nor should wc over¬ 
look a more subtle and indirect contribution of the Manchus to the Chi¬ 
nese feeling of self-sufficiency in intellectual matters* This is the sense of 
well-being and complacency which was fed by the very success of the 
Manthus a* rulers of China in the great K ang hsi and Ch'ien lung reigns. 
Tile empire was peaceful and prosperous, the population was growing* 
and the arts of civilization flourished as never before* In such circum¬ 
stances it was difficult to take seriously a challenge from the West which 
had only been tendered at the hands of gentle missionaries and was not us 
yet backed by overwhelming force. 

“■AdipiaJ Irani A B&rrtftevn vf th - Enifh* &/ £Aiju fi^E>ilon, i:reL E, 124, 
ntffS in Ectelue!, flUanV frNfwtfr CarikrfatiEUi la CAi*a, p. hi!. 
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TS T U| SHU AND THE CRITICAL SPIRIT 

One of the finest representatives of the integrity* critical spirit and 
sound scholarship which marked the best of Clfiiig [earning s & the 
historian Ts'ui Shu (1740-1816). Through a long lifetime oE scholarly 
endeavor he worked to refute not only the late Sung and Ming misinter¬ 
pretations oE the Classics. but the similar misinterpretations and errors 
of the Han Confocianists, attempting by method* of historical research to 
restore the purity n£ ancient Confucianism. HU msjst important researches 
are embodied m a entlection of essays entitled K*aa hsin Itt or Regard 0} 
Belie ft / nveitigated* In addition he wrote a brief work cabled Essentia!i 
of the Rnerd of Beliefs IrunstigiUeA ( K*ao h-irj in t'i-yun) in which he 
expounded in an informal style, interspersed with lively anecdotes, the 
ideals and methods which guided him in hi* work. 

TYui avoided official life for the most part and preferred to devote him¬ 
self to independent scholarly research, though this meant inevitably 3 
life of hardship and poverty for himself and hss faithful wife. Of his great 
work, the Record of Beliefs Investigated, 3 famous disciple said: "Since 
his ideas were of no value in the examination halls, there were few who 
believed in him. On the contrary ihcrc were those who seized upon his 
most trustworthy conclusions and on his dearest elucidations to discredit 
him. Within fisc next century there will surdy be some in this broad 
empire who will truly understand hirn. M2a 

TS'UI SHU 

Selectiont from the Essentials of the Record 0} Beliefs 
Investigated 

[ From A'W tt$in lu ti-yao, A-Jr-a j 

Is it impossible to believe what other people have said 5 Tile world k very 
large and 1 cannot do and see everything in it. How mtEch more so with 
the world of a thousand ycar^ ago! If I do 1101 accept the accounts of 
other men, by what mean* can I find out about k? But is jt possible to 
believe everything that others have said? Surely if one did he would end 
up like the man in The story who took Ma Yuan 1 * lily sced^ for pearls* 

B CVen LL-hm. quoted in Muinincl (cil.J. Eminent Chines?. U. 7-5, 
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* * * Tongues will grow in people's mouths and there is nothing to re* 
strain them: brushes will find their way into men's hands and there is 
nothing to hold them hack. Whatever tome* into a man's head to say lie 
may say T and there is no limit to how fat he can go. - . . 

In our prefect oral town there was a Liu family who had two meteorites. 
According to the story that was laid by everyone around the village some 
shooting stars had fallen long ago on the Lilt mansion and changed into 
stows. I was si ill young when I bean! of this hut l already doubted it. 
Wheti I was a little older l was ploying once with the Liu boys and they 
showed me the stones and some inscriptions carved on them in seal and 
ordinary script. When 1 questioned them very closely they finally said: 
'That story is not really true. One of our ancestor* was an official in the 
south where be came across these stones. They were such an odd shape 
that he supposed there were no others like them in rhe world and so he 
jim carved these inscriptions to give proof, and yet as you sec the whole 
thing was a fake." Bow then is one to go about ascertaining the truth of 
whai people say? 

When the Chou had declined many strange doctrines sprang up. The 
various schools of Yang Tv.u* Mo Tzu t the Logicians* [he Legalists, rhe 
diplomatic alliances, and the yin and yang al! made up saying* and in¬ 
vented incidents to fool wise men and sages. The Han Confucianism were 
acquainted with these various teachings anti, accepting them as quite 
reliable without even examining diem carefully, proceeded w note them 
down in i hear books and commentaries. * * . After this there appealed the 
cults of the prophetic and apocryphal works whose theories were even 
more absurd, and yet Liu Hrin and Cheng H&iian made use of diem in 
expounding the Classics so that they have been handed down for ages 
now. Scholars avidly study all these without ever examining their origins. 
They suppose only lhaL since the Han Confucianism were close to antiq¬ 
uity, their assertions must be based upon older traditions and lint ir¬ 
responsibly selected at random. Even among the Sung Confucianists 
with all iheir diligence and purity there are many who accepted these 
dicories without alteration. . , , Mencius said: “ii would be better to be 
without the Boo ^ of History than to believe it alL In the ‘Completion of 
ihe War" section, I select only two or three passages which l believe' 1 
[VII H, j]. If a sage like Mencius is as cautious a* ibis when reading the 
Classics, how much more so in the case of commentaries on ihe Classics, 
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pnd even more with the various philosophical works, Mencius also said: 
sl ln learning extensively and discussing minutely what is learned* the 
ohieci h to be able to gu back and set forth in brief what is essential’ 1 
pV B, 15]-One desires a wide range of infurmation not fur the sake of ex¬ 
tensive [earning itself, but only because one wishes by repeated com¬ 
parisons and revisions of the data to arrive at a single truth. If one simply 
exhausts all learning without knowing what to select, then although he 
reads all the book* in the world he is not so well off as a stupid and un¬ 
educated man who is yei free from serious error, * . , 

The Han Confucianisi Tung Chung-shu once wrote a work on dis¬ 
asters and portents. Emperor Wli submitted the book to the court officials 
for their opinion* Lu Pu-shu, one of Tung Chmig^hu 1 * discipics, having 
no idea that the book was written by his teacher, expressed the opinion 
that it was a work of gross stupidity. As a result Tung Chung-shu was put 
on trial for his life. To any book written by their own teachers men accord 
the fullest honor and belief; any book not by their teachers they disparage 
and revile, without ever inquiring inm the merits of the works, . . + 
When I read the Classics l do not respect them blindly merely because 
they are Classics. Instead I try only to discover the Intentions of the sages* 
and thereby come to appreciate the loftiness and beauty of their writings 
sn that 1 cannot be misled by forgeries. . . * 

The ancients had a saying: "Are you buying vegetables or looking for 
something worthwhile? 1 ' By this they meant that one should value quality 
and not quantity* , , ■ The words and actions of Confucius recorded in 
the A nairas are quite numerous. Men of ancient Times could have ruled 
1 be kingdom with only half of them, much less alk Therefore if scholars 
wish to put Confucius' examples into practice in hopes of becoming sages 
themselves* they have only tn study this one book. But the scholars fed 
that this h not sufficient and so in addition they consult the Sayings of 
the School of Confucius, a collection of forgeries by someone in the Chin 
dynasty. Still dissatisfied because the selection* in the Sayings of the 
School are not comprehensive enough, they have selected passages from 
heterodox and purely fictional works to make up the Collected Sayings of 
Conflict us and the lesser Analects to supplement their studies. Without 
asking whether these stories arc true nr false they make quantity their 
only criterion of worth- Abi, is this not seeking something worthwhile in 
the same way one wuuld buy vegetables? * * * 

Neither in the past nor the present has there ever been any lack of people 
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who read books, , . . Antony them have been scholars of keen intellect 
whose intern iuns were of the loftiest, And yet they were led Astray by the 
fashions of the times. * . . As scholars who valued troth none can compare 
with the Sung Confucianists, Yet most of them concerned themselves w ith 
questions of the nature and principle of tilings and with moral philosophy. 
If one looks among them for men who devoted themselves to historical re¬ 
search he will find no more than two or three our of ten. By Ming times 
scholarship had grown increasingly heterodox and it became so that if 
one hoped to write anything important he had to be conversant with 
Ch'an doctrines and interlard his library shelves with Buddhist books. 
, , , [n die past centuries there have been plenty of scholars who devoted 
their minds to the study of antiquity. Whenever [ read works such as 
Chao Ming-chYng's Retard of Inscription* an Metal and Slone (with 
the colophon by Hung Mai) or Huang Fo-ssuY Further Studies of the 
Tuffgd^tam r 1 never fail to remark with a sigh that the breadth of learn¬ 
ing .tnd diligence cf research of these former scholars surpass mine a 
hundred times. By the detail on a plate or a vase* some minute point 
about a goblet or A ladle, diey declare, “This is Chou/ 1 '"This is Ch iti p 
"This is Han* The preface to the Orchid Pavilion Collection |on the 
ritual id the Itistral sacrifices], writicii by Wang Hsi-chih, surely has no 
connection with the practical dos and don't* of human affairs* and yet 
scholars ask. “Which U ihc genuine text?" “Which is the foiled texi? 11 
so thorough ore they in their research and so discriminating in their judg¬ 
ments, Only when it comes to affairs of the rulers and sage* of antiquity* 
which are directly concerned with morals and the human heart, will po> 
pie listen to anything others say without discriminating between truth 
and falsehood. Why should this be? 

In order tu repair some of the omissions of former scholars and supple 
meni certain of I heir defects, 1 have written this book* the Record of Be¬ 
liefs Investigated (AW hnn M. which 1 hope will not be found entirely 
useless* 

HUNG LUNG CHI 

Chinas Population Problem 

Hung Liang-chi i lyah-a&osj) was a rather typical schoW^fBdtl of the Ch’ing 
dynasty. He advanced slowly through the civil service system (winning the 
final degree only at the age of tarty-four)* wa* assigned so minor government 
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jutm* and projects, and devoted himself i a die kind of studies which many of 
thnie identities with the school of E Lm Learning pursued: geography, local 
history, and the Chivies- E I is one distinguishing feature wax Ith amdor, which 
3d to a bud exile in Chinese Turkestan for scolding the emperor in a 
manorial h To ibis same tori brightness, jwtrhaps, is due his frank reeonstde ra¬ 
tion oi a turubmenial assumption in Chinese thinking: that j growing popula¬ 
tion is an index of good government and socially desirable. Hung expressed 
Jiis ideas mi ilns mbjtct in a sew pages or miscellaneous essu >s, entitled "Qpjn- 
inns," wrillen in 1793, five years before Mali hits' Esfay on the Principle of 
Population. Though I lung's i--serinjl insight k the same ai Mali bus", the 
CEs'ing scholar did not think pi himsdi ax developing j new science according 
to rigorous methods, nor did anyone appear id explore his ideas further. 

B> Wesu-m sEatidnrds China had been heavily populated sinix before the 
time oi Christ—oWut sixty million, with considerable fluctuation in periods 
of extreme distress or prosperity. During the century or more before Hung 
wrote, however, the population began to rise rapidly toward its recent several- 
hundred-mil lion levdi No doubt simple empirical observation and reflection 
sufficed to convince this acute and inquiring scholar that China was fated 
with a problem of new and frightening proportions. 

[From Htmg Pei^hamg yhth wf.i %j“u. i:Ba-gb| 

There has never been a people winch did nut delight in peaceful rule, 
nor a people who did not wish peaceful rule 10 endure fur a Inng time. 
Peaceful nde having Luted now for mote than one hundred years, k 
may be considered of long duration, Bui tf we consider the population, 
we can see that it has increased five limes over what it was thirty years 
ago, tea times over what it was sixty years, ago, and at least twenty tiroes 
over what it was one hundred and same tens of years ago, Or consider 
it in terms of a single family ; In great-grandfather's tune, he had a ten- 
rcx«m house and a field of one zA’ingr 4 There was hirmelf, and after he 
took j wife, two persons* With rwo people occupying a ten-mom house 
and .1 pint of one ch mg they had ample space and something to spare* 
Estimating that each man has three children, jn ihe second generation 
there would be four people including father and sons, and with each 
taking a wife there would lie eight. Since they could not dn without some 
help in the household* there would be no less than ten. With ten people 
occupying a ten-room house and feeding ihemsdvcs 1 mm 3 ons-rifing 
plot, we can sec that they would barely have space enough to Live in 
ami land enough to get food from. When the children beget gmndchiL 

^Oftr fVi*g corcinEoJ nf 4 !siHoc SCr** im»\ t ftf ftfleea OCItt. 
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dren and ihe biter Lake wives, ihcn even allowing (or ihe dying otT of 
a fe:%v\ there would still be at least twenty-odd people, living in .i ren-rpom 
house and (ceding themselves from a plot. Just reckoning the 

number t>f mouths (fi feed md ihc number tif legs taking up room* we 
can see that there would no 1 be enough space for them all. Carrying the 
process on e general ton further and one more after that, then in com¬ 
parison in great-grandfathers lime. I he number of mouths would have 
multiplied at least filly or sixty limes.-* What in great-grandfather s time 
wai one family would now have divided into at least ten families. Among 
1 hem some families would be much reduced in size and ushers would 
iiave many iibk-bridled men, yet the two factors would balance each other 
off. 

It may lie argued: "In great-gfatulfusher’s time the waste lands had 
not been fully developed and the home-sites were ant fully occupied/' 
Nevertheless they could not be increased more them double (he number, 
or at muse perhaps three or five limes what they were. Yet (he popula¬ 
te has increased ten or twenty times, \o that (here is a shoring* o£ houses 
and fields bur a surplus of people. And how much worse is it with some 
fa mi I ies monopolizing land—with one man holding the houses uE a hun¬ 
dred meiip and one household bolding the lands of a hundred households! 
Who can be surprised at the frequency with which people die from 02- 
pqaure and starvation, exhaustion and despair ? 

"Does Heaven and earth have no way tu take care of thisr" one may 
ask. Flood, drought, and potikncc^-that is nature's way of regulating 
ihings. But the number of those who suifer misfortune from flood, draught, 
and pestilence is only a few. "Dies the ruler and his government have 
no way to deal with it? 1 * To have all land utilized and the people exert 
themselves to the utmost; to move people Into newly opened field* in 
the border lands; to reduce taxes, where they have increased in weight 
nnd number, so as to bring them imo line with former levels; to prohibit 
extravagance and stop ihc monopolizing of land: to open (he govern¬ 
ment granaries in times of flood, drought, and pestilence and give the 
people food—these are ubmu .ill that (he ralci and his governmeni can 
do to rcguliitc and nmclionitc things. 

To sum tip. w hen there has been prolonged peace. Heaven and earth 

* Apparently IftUJg'i /uugft c^laiUiwint are mean* tu apply to the l^urtti general hi q 

mUirj llian ih? nlttl. 
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cannot but produce people, yet what Heaven and earth has to provide 
for these [scople is limited to a. certain amount, When peace is prolonged, 
the ruler and his government cannot keep people from reproducing* yet 
the means by which they can hope to pm vide for the needs of the people 
are limited to these few just mentioned. Now if p out of one family that 
has ten sons and brothers, there are always one or two who prove in¬ 
corrigible, how much less, out of tht vast number in the empire* can 
we expect that everyone will restrain himself and comply with the law? 
If one mart's dwelling is insufficient for ten men. how much less will 
it suffice fur a hundred? If one man's food is insufficient to provide ffsr 
ten, how much less will it provide for a hundred r This is why 1 con¬ 
sider peaceful rule a cause of anxiety for the people. 


LI CHIH-TSAO 

Preface /e th? True Meaning of God 

As a final footnote to am survey of the Confuciati tradition before modem 
times, wt offer a document that is significant, not as representing any nujor 
trend or movement in the later development ot Confutian thought, but be¬ 
cause it marks the first genuine contact between Coatucianiim and Christianity 
as introduced by the Jesuits. it illustrate* difficulties encountered in the bridg¬ 
ing of cultural traditions, and thus, though untypical pf an age sail] col Cored 
on tradition and little interested in the outside world, anticipates taiher the 
characteristic prohlem* of China confronted by the West in the nineteenth 
century, 

li Chih-rsao (d- 1630), together with Hsu Kimngchi, was a leading Chri^ 
tiad convert of Mattco Ricci, the pioneer Jesuit missionary who won a place 
for himself at court as an astronomer and mat hem addin. A sthdar-official of 
the late Ming dynasty and holder of rhe highest regular literary degree (chin- 
jhik} ¥ U cook an early interest m Western geography and astronomy, and 
assisted Rkci in disseminating this knowledge to China. His conversion to 
Christianity earne later* alter he had a ] ready written the io!lowing introductory 
note (in 16177) Co Ricci"'* bask work on the fundamental or Christianity for 
the Chinese. 

Note especially ihe attempt to identify God wish the Confueian concept of 
Heaven as presiding over the moral order, and to ejubtbh (he worship of 
Cod as tht culmination of the natural loyalties so touch stressed in Confnoan 
ethits, Li (and Ricci) emjAwiMs the convergence of the Gonfuciati moral 
idea! with rhe Chris Win dramnti of divine imtice and *cif-per£taktti. Christ 
and the Gross are nor in die fore wont or discussion ■ nor* on the other hand. 
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arc rhc speculations of the NcfrOrnfudamsts, which Ricci found less com¬ 
patible. 

J From /AjA-i in IFim-hsueh *A VAcia ] 

In ancient times when our Mister [Confucius] spoke of self-cultivation* 
he said that one should try first to serve his parents diligently and through 
this come to know Heaven. Then came Mencius who rendered the doc¬ 
trine of sdicLdtivariun and service to Heaven complete. Now to know 
is to serve. Serving Heaven and serving parents arc one and the same 
thjngp Bur Heaven is the ultimate basis of ail service, In explaining Heaven 
no book excels the Boo if of Changes w the source of our written [ Chinese | 
characters* It says dial the primal power - n which governs Heaven is 
the king and father of all. Furthermore* it says the Lord (77) appears 
in thunder and lightning, and the master of TzU-yang [Chu Hsi] iden¬ 
tified 77 as the ruler of Heaven. Thus the idea of the Lord of Heaven 
[Gixl| did not begin with Mr. Li. 

The popular notion of Heaven is so unenlightened that it is not even 
wont discussing. The Buddhists for their part, go loo far in abandon¬ 
ing their homes and leaving sheir parents unattended; furthermore they 
disregard Heaven and sreat the Lord (77) with contempt, holding only 
thdr own selves as worthy of respect. Would-be Confucianism, on the 
other hand, are wont to discuss the mandate of Hcavern the principle 
of Heaven, die way yf Heaven and die virtue of Heaven; hut, while they 
are wholly immersed in these [Neo-Confudan} conceptions, the ordinary- 
man neither knows Heaven nor holds it in awe—and it is no wonder! 

The teaching of Mr. Lj, which is based on serving and glorifying 
Heaven* explains Heaven ejuite dearly. Seeing that the world desecrates 
Heaven and venerates the Buddha, he ha* spoken mu in re pud i at ion 
of these errors. Basing his arguments on the teachings of the Master 
[Confucius], he has written a book in ten chapters called The True Mean¬ 
ing of God (lit. the Lord of Heaven], wherewith to instruct men in die 
good and ward off eviL 

in this book he says that men know to serve their partms r hut do not 
know that the Lord of Heaven is the parent of all. Men know that a 
nation must have a rightful ruler, but do not know- that the Lord (Ti)* 

M (-A'tfnrytjin —the puiuk nuJe clemcaL Himlilvd with Heaven Ld the opHUJig portion 
of Thf 5^4, »/ Churies- 
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who alone "governs Heaved is the rightful ruler nF .ill man who 
dots not serve his parents cannot be a [irucj sons a man who Joes not 
know die rightful ruler cannot be a [true] minister* a man who does 
not serve the Lord of Heaven cannot he a | true ] man. This book gives 
particular attention to the question of gr*>d ami evil, and of retribution 
in the form of blessings and calamities. Now goodness that is not com¬ 
plete cannot be called perfectly good; ;7 and even of the slight imper¬ 
fections in human nature we speak of "rectifying evils." To do good 
is hke ascending thnt is, ascending into Heaven; to do evil is [ike fall¬ 
ing* that is, falling into Hell. The general purpose of the book is to make 
men repent their transgressions and pursue righteousness* curb their pas¬ 
sions and be benevolent toward Jill* It reminds men of their origin from 
above so as to make them fear lest they fall down into ihe place of pun* 
ishmrnt; it makes them consider the awful confluence* and hasten 
to cleanse themselves of all sin. Thus they might not be guilty of any 
offense against the Grcai Heavenly Lord Above. 

He [Ricci] crossed mountains and seas to bring precious gifts from a 
land that since ancient times has had nt> contact with China. At first he 
knew nothing of the teachings of [the ancient sages) Fu Hsi, King Wen, 
the Duke of Chou* or Guifucius, and whilt he said was not based on 
the commentaries of [the NcoConfucian philosophers! Chou Tttn-yi* 
the Ch'eng brothers, Chang Tsak and Chu Hsi. However, particularly 
in respect to his emphasis on die great importance of knowing and serv¬ 
ing Heaven* what he says tallies with the Classics and commentaries. 
As regards Heaven and hell, obstinate men still refuse to believe in them. 
Yet Confucianists have always held that the rewarding of the good and 
the visiting of misfortune upon the wicked was a principle rvideni from 
ihc examination of Heaven and earth. To depart from ginod and pursue 
evil is like leaving the high road and plunging imo steep mountains nr 
heavy seas. Why ts it that some people will not believe anything unless 
perhaps it concerns their most urgent duties to their rulcn or parents, 
or unless it involves danger in the form of tigers, wolves, dragons, ur 
crocodiles? They insist on having personal experience ot everything 
tlicroselves. Is this not being too stupid and unreasun^hlc^ They do not 

r Thar w, though XTerKiiri iraS The n f human naiure ic g^sd 

Cin HiGlt Tut trtU« tmj shr HudiEhuti Uteri the goodnut 

hwnup nxtatt dtuuhl nut be through! rd ji whutti peftecL 
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appreciate the deep sincerity which moved him to come among us. To 
preach the truth, of count, one need not raise the question of reward 
and punishment* but if ii serves in frighten fords and alarm the lazy, 
then it ii right and proper that she £««nJ should he praised and rewarded, 
while the wicked art I sera Ltd and punished. Thus his deep and suit eon- 
tern has been to instruct the people and preach sound doctrine. 

I have read some of hiss books and found that they differ from recent 
scholars on many points; but have an underlying resemblance to such 

indent works its the Sst-uvn^* Chou-pir* K/ao-kung,.and ChTyfian. 31 

So p it seems to me, what is spoken in truth does not contradict the truth. 
In sdf-examtiuuon and obedience to conscience he is most careful and 
strict with himself. He is what die world culls a "lofty teacher/* and none 
among ihe Con fuc iiin scholars is more worthy of credence than he. 

The mind and heart of man are the same in East and West, And rea¬ 
son Is the same. Whai differs is only speech and writing. When this book 
appeared it was written in the same language as ours, refined and civil* 
i7 P cd T and thus could serve to open the mind for instruction* Since the 
purpose of the book was to promote peace and well being, to espouse 
sound doctrine and improve month, it is certainly no triding piece* noth' 
mg to be taken lightly or to be put iti the same class as die works uf 
earlier philosopher** 

My friend Mr, Wang Meng-pu has reprinted this book in Hangchow 
and I have presumed to write a few* words for him* Not that 1 would 
dare to publicize a foreign book in order to spread unheard-of ideas, but 
1 am mindful of the fact that we are all under the Majesty of Heaven 
and owe Him homage* Perhaps loo there are thing* in it which we have 
been accustomed tn hearing but have failed to act upon* and which may 
now prompt US to re-examine ourselves* Moreover, it may make some 
contribution to our study and practice of vdf<ultivatioii + 

* An inactrt icai «n mulieint, jiuibuifel tn the- Ydkiw 

^ Early rrfi d^nnmy. Jtlributocf lo the Tlyte nf Chau. 

■' FbnlI ptrtHKl id the RtSft jf CJ*tr hs*e pftvhlbiy > fdtlic k u i whriit , 

*■ A ftfcrenee tu Chainu Y±u* whu w» HtuJ t* Lav* been jn uflkul of ChVyiun, 


CHAPTER XXII [ 



POPULAR RELIGION AND 
SECRET SOCIETIES 


For (he most pan ih h book has been concerned with the great move¬ 
ments of thought among die educated elite of China. In inch move¬ 
ments, however, the grtiH masses of common people were rarely caught 
up_ Whai filtered through to them was a much simplified and some¬ 
time* distorted vieiv of the teachings which bad found favor among 
thr se with iamt education and prestige. Such notions were quickly adapted 
to she needs ot those indigenous, and somewhat heterogeneous, religious 
cubs winch have subsisted among the people for centuries. 


POPULAR RELIGION 

From the earliest times in China we hear of shamans, magicians, inter' 
preters of dreams, and diviners who presided f>ver .1 variety of religious 
cults and commanded the respect and awe not only of die common peo¬ 
ple bui even je times ot members of the aristocracy. Though Chinese 
historians, themselves mostly followers of Cunfucianisnip haw seldom 
deigned to notice these popular culls and sujKj’munm, popular literature 
reveals a widespread belief among the common people of China in a 
l it fit of faeoevnlciu and baleful gods and spin is, and the prevalence of 
numerous practices such as the making of offerings tu win their aid or 
the observance of taboos to escape their wrath. Government officials have 
occasionally moved to curh the grosser forms of superset ion or have 
taken active steps toward suppression when wine popular cult assumed 
a dangerously political lone. But generally she ruling cbi\ has been corn 
tens; to leave the common people to their own beliefs. 
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White educated Chinese have paid homage only to Hen vert and their 
ancestors, and sometime* to Confucius. Buddha, Lao Tzii, and a few 
ocher historical personages, the common people have believed in the 
existence of thirty-three Buddhist Heavens* eighty-one Taoist Heavens, 
and eighteen Buddhist hd!s+ and ptu faith in astrology, almanacs, dream 
imerpretaiiun, gcomancy, witchcraft* phrenology * palmistry, the recalling 
of the soul, fortune eel ling m all forms, charms, magic, and many other 
varieties of superstition. They have rcguLirly visited temples and shrines 
of all desertpiiom which the educated generally avoided. Often fatalisti¬ 
cally, they have believed [hat spiritual beings controlled their fortunes 
and must therefore be continually consulted, coddled, ami appeased. 
While the literati have regarded Confucianism, Boddidsnct, and Taoism 
essentially -is systems of philosophy* the common people have embraced 
them P-s religions and regarded then founders as supernatural beings. 

Thus there has been a strong tendency in China for the educated and 
uneducated to go their separate ways in matters of religion. Unquestion¬ 
ably this has deeply affected the character of popular religion in China, 
which has been deprived of intellectual guidance and been forced to sub¬ 
sist on a low cultural level. By the same token* schobr-ofncials have had 
less influence in religion than they might otherwise liavc exerted, fur 
the b\ ate cuIe of Confucius, to which they adhered, had little to offer 
the people at large. 

It is clear that neither the intelligentsia nor the common people could 
be called Confuriunists* Buddhist^ or Taoists exclusively* for they have 
accepted .dJ three systems .is "different roads So she same destination/' 
Aside from 6oo,oo£M>dd Buddhist monks and nuns, 3 or 4 million Bud¬ 
dhist by devotes or "disciples at home/' several hundred thousand 
Taoist priests ami "vegetarian women/' 2.0 million or so Muslims, about 
3*2 million Roman Catholics, and dose tu 600,000 Protestants, all of whom 
were identified with a single religion in 1949, the majority of China s 
millions have “worn □ Confucian crown, a Taoist robe, and a pair of 
Buddhist sandals/’ as the saying goes. 

The pattern of folk beliefs reflects this facile syncretism. Generally 
their ethical notions have had a Gojifucbfi tune, while their views of 
the supernatural have been derived mostly from religious Taoism, itself 
mure closely related to die complex of primitive Chinese religion dun 
to philosophical Taoism. In spite, however, of these common dements 
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in popular religion, individual cults have varied greatly jmnns them¬ 
selves* emphasising this or that aspect of a rather shapeless tradition ac¬ 
cording to ihe needs of dir particular group or lucidity concerned. 

Perhaps the dearest expression of these ix-hcls h lr« L>c found in iw« 
tracts that have for centuries been uirtuential among eKc Chinese popular 
Lion as -i whole, i he Treatise of the Most Exulted One on Moral Retnbn 
non, which is pan of the Taoist canon, and The Sdent Wav of Recom¬ 
pense, which, though largely Taoistic, reflects the teachings of all Three 
religions. Irs these two short treatises^ Confucbn social and moral ideals, 
the Buddhist teaching of nonin jury to any form of I dr. rbc Taoist wor¬ 
ship of vtan and various gods as well as its merit system, the doctrine 
of recompense, the worship of Heaven, the belief in Hc.iven and hell, 
and the hope for everlasting life arc al! expressed in short, cpigrammatic.il 
sentences that for centuries have been familiar to die common people 
whether literate or ill iter ate. 

The Treatise of the Most Exulted One on Moral Retribution 

This popular treatise has sometimes Iven considered rhe wnrk of Lao Tsu, 
though Its aeliial date and jsithordiip -irc unknown. Since il is Ikied in the 
bihltographkal sees ion ol the Hi tuny of ih? Sung Dynasty, it slates at Ira si 
from the thirteenth century mid [s prohablv niueh earlier, Milikms d| topics of 
this wot'*-, and oi Tht Sileni H J tiv of Heroin pease which follows here, have 
been distributed over the years by men and organizations of good-wilL They 
are standard iexi\ in most popular cults,, and would prckahly be iotuul in 
any rural village which jsossCkscd even u few books. 

[From T'm-shatig fow-ying p*ien ± Tao-thing, pp. 034”39 1 

The Most Exalted One said: “Calamities and blessings do not come 
through any f fixed | gatej it is man himself that invites them.* 1 The 
reward of gfHKi and evd is like the shadow accompanying the body. Ac¬ 
cord Engl v there arc in Heaven and earth spiritual being » who record a 
matt's evil deeds ami deluding upon the lightness nr gravity of his 
Transgression*. reduce his term of lite by units of three days." As units 
are taken away, hi* health becomes poor, and his spirit becomes wasted. 
He will often meet wuh sorrow and misery, and all other men will hate 

L Tie f faun , PuU HJLinpj 5-3. 

# TSin* are hhffrrinp tirea*K* cuOtfrrmng: thr ttrnjci.li ,-rf (he ynili i A time hr^r 
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him. Punishments and calamities will pursue him: good tuck and joy 
will shun hirrij evil stars will harm turn. When the allotted units are 
exhausted. he will die. 

Furthermore, there are the Three Ministers nf the Northern CqnsTclta- 
tion residing above m.tn's head. They register his crimes and sins and 
take away tom his term of life periods of three hundred or three days. 
There are also the Three Worm-Spirits residing inside mans body. When¬ 
ever the fifty seventh day [of rhe sixty-day cycle, the day characterized 
by severity and change | comes around, they ascend to she conn of Heaven 
and report man fc i sins and transgressions. On the last day of the month, 
the Kitchen Cod docs the same. When a man's transgressions are great, 
three hundred days are taken away from his [erm of life. When they 
are small, three days are taken away. Great and small transgressions num- 
her in l he hundreds. Those who seek everlasting life on earth must first 
of all avoid them. 

Go forward if your deed follows the Way (Tao) but withdraw if it 
violates it £>i nut tread evil paths. t>o nothing shameful even in iht 
recesses of your own house. Accumulate virtue and amass merits. Have 
a compassionate heart toward all creature*. He loyal to your sovereign, 
filial to your parents, friendly to your younger brothers and htother!y 
to your older brothers. Rectify yourself and Mi transform others. Be com¬ 
passionate to orphans and sympathetic lo widows. Reaped the old and 
cherish the young* Even insects, grass, and trees you must nm hurt. You 
should grieve at the misfortune of others and rejoice in their good fortune. 
Assist the use in need and save those in danger Regard others' gain as 
your own gain and thesr li%w as your own loss. Do lira publicize their 
shortcomings nor boast nf your own superiorities, Stop evil and promote 
good. Yield much but take little. Accept humiliation without complaint 
and favor with J sense of apprehension. Bestow' kindness and seek no 
recompense. Give without regret. 

He who is good is respected by all men. The way ni Heaven helps him* 
happiness and wealth fallow him* all evil thmgs shun him, and spiritual 
beings protect him. Wlotevcr he due* will succeed. He may even hope 
to become a god or an imnrnrtaL 

He who seeks Ed become an immortal of Heaven should perform i + acm 
goerd deeds. He who seek* ten become an immortal of earth should per¬ 
form 300. 
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But if lie acts contrary to righteousness or behaves improperly. * . . 
| Here follows .1 bug li^t of sin* and crimes to be avoided, similar to 
that given in Pao-p p u Tzu* concluding with:) if he is Insatiably covetous 
nnd greedy or takes oaths and swears to seek vindication; if he loves 
liquor and becomes rude and disorderly or is angry and quarrelsome 
with his relatives ; if as a husband he is not hhhful arid gf>od n or a* a wife 
she is not gentle and obedient; if the husband is not in harmony with his 
wife; if the wife is not respectful to her husband; if he is always fond 
of boasting and bracing; il she constantly acts out her jealousy and 
envy; if he behaves immorally toward his wife and children; if she he- 
haves improperly toward her parents-in-law; if he treats with slight and 
disrespect the spirits of his ancestors or disobeys the commands of his 
sui^nurs; if he occupies himselt with wh:ii as not beneficial to others 
or cherishes a disloyal heart; if he curses himself and others or is partial 
in his love and hatred; if be steps fiver the well nr hearth [which should 
be taken seriously because water and fire are indispensable to |iEe| ot 
leaps over Fikm] [served on rbe or a person [lying on a floor mat]; 

if he kills babies or brings about abort ion or does many actions of scerc: 
depravity; if he sings or dances on the last (by of rhe month or year 
] when the end should be sent off with sorrow] or bawls out or gets angry 
on thr first d.. - of die year or die month [when the beginning should 
he welcomed with, joy]; if he weeps, spii.% or urinates when facing north 
(the direction of the emperor] or chants and laughs facing the hearth 
| which should he [rented solemnly because the family depends on it for 
food}; and, moreover, d he lights incense with hearth fire fa sign nf 
disrespect] or uses dirty fuel to cook food; if fie shows his naked body 
when rising at night or executes punishment on the eight festivals of 
the year; if he spits at a shooting star or points it a rainbow; if he sud¬ 
denly points 10 1 he shrec luminaries or gazes long at the sun and die 
muon; if in the spring months [when things are growing] he burns the 
thickets in hunting or angrily reviles others when he faces north; if with¬ 
out reason he kills tonoises or snakes [which arc honored along with 
the Northern Coostdkiion | T if lie commits these or similar crimes, die 
Arbiter of Human [>csiiny wilt, according to their lightness or gravity, 
ukc away from the culprit's term of life periods of three hundred or 
three days. When these units arc exhausted* he will die. If at death there 

*S« tip. 3D*-J r 
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remains guik unp Lint shed* ibc evil luck will be transferred to his poster* 

icy. 

Moreover, if one wrongly seizes another's property, his wife, children, 
and other members of his family arc to be held responsible, the expiation 
to be proportionate up to punishment by death. It the^ do nut die, there 
will be disaster* from water, ftre, thieves, loss of property, illness, quarrels, 
and the like to compensate for the wrong seizure. 

Further, he who kills men unjustly puts a weapon into the hands of 
others who will turn on him and kill him. He who seizes property un¬ 
righteously is like one who relieves hunger with spoiled food or quenehr* 
thirst with poisoned wine. He will be full for the time being, but death 
will inevitably follow, ¥ . . 

If one has already done an evil deed but later repents of his own ac¬ 
cord and corrects his way, refrains from doing any evil and earnestly 
practices many good deeds, in time he will surely obtain good fortune. 
This is what is called changing calamities into blessings. 

Therefore the man of good fortune speaks g*xjd. sees good, and does 
good. Every day he has three kinds of goodlier* At the end of three 
years Heaven will send down blessings on him. The man of evil fortune 
speaks evil, secs evil and does evil Every day he has three kinds of evd. 
At tlie end of three years Heaven will send down calamity oil him. Why 
not make an effort to do good? 

The Silent Way of Recompense (Yin -chi h wen) 

(popularly attributed to the Taoist deity. Wen ch'ang) 

I From Chou Meng^ycr ( ed.) p Ytn^hfh urn ^*rjrr£1 

The Lord says: For seventeen generations 1 have been incarnated as a 
high official* and l have never oppressed die people or m\ subordinates. 
I have saved people from misfortune, helped people in need, shown pity 
to orphans, .md forgiven people s mistakes. [ have extensively practiced 
ihe Silent Way of Recompense and have penetrated Heaven above. If 
you can set your minds on things as 1 Slave vet mine. Heaven will surely 
bestow blessing* upon you. Therefore,, 1 pronounce these instruct icuu to 
mankind, saying. , * , 

Whoever wants to e.xpjnd hi* field of happiness te: him rely on hi* 
moral nature. 
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Do go*id work at all limes, and practice in secret meritorious deeds 
of a]] kinds. 

Benefit living creatures and human beings. Cultivate goodness and 
happiness, 

lk r honest and straight, and, on behalf of Ileaven„ promote moral re¬ 
form tie com passionate and merciful and T for the sake uf the country, 
sivc the people. 

Be loyal to your ruler and filial to your parents. 

Be respectful toward elders amt truthful to friends- 

Obey the purity [of Taoism] and worship the Northern Constellation; 
or revere the scriptures and recite the holy name of the Buddha, 

Repay the four kindnesses [dune to us bv Heaven, c-irth, the sovereigns 
and parents]. Extensively practice the three religions. 

Help people in distress ns you would help a fish in .1 dried-up rut. 
Free people from danger as you would tree a sparrow from a fine net. 

ik compassionate to orphans and kind to widows. Respect the aged 
and have pity on the poor* 

Collect food and clothing and relieve those who are hungry and cold 
along the road. Give away coffins lest the dead of the pour be exjx>scd. 

If your own family is well provided for, extend a helping hand to 
your relatives, if the harvest fails, relieve and help your neighbor* and 
friends. 

Lei measures and scales be accurate, and do not give Elss hi selling or 
take more in buying. Treat your servants with generosity and considera¬ 
tion: why should you !>e severe in condemnation, and harsh in your de¬ 
mands? 

Write and publish holy scriptures and tracts. Build and repair temples 
and shrine*. 

Distribute medicine to alleviate the suffering of the sick. Offer tea and 
water to relive the distress of the thirsty, 

Buv captive creatures and set them free, or hold fau so vegetarianism 
and abstain from taking life- 

Whenever taking .» *Lep r always watch fnr ants and insects* Prohibit 
the building of fires outside [lesr insect* be killed | and do not set moun¬ 
tain woods of forests ablaze. 

Light lantern* at night to illuminate where people walk. Build river 
bojti to ferry people across. 
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Do not go into tlac mountain to catch lairds in net-s + nor to the water 
lo poison fish jnd shrimps. 

D> not butcher the ox that pious the field. Do not throw away pa|>er 
With writing on it. 

Do not scheme for others' property. Do nm envy others 1 shill or abil¬ 
ity. 

Do not viobte peopled wives or daughters. Do nor stir tip lie amnion 
among others,. 

Do not injure other*' reputation or interest, Do not destroy people** 
marriages. 

Do not, on account of ^rsonat tnmiiy fc create disharmony between 
brothers. Do not. because of a small profit, cause hither and son to quarrel. 

Do not misuse your power to disgrace die good and the law-abiding. 
Do not presume upon your wealth to oppress the poor and needy. 

Be dose to and friendly with the good; this will improve your moral 
character in body and mind. Keep at i distance from the wicked; this 
will prevent imminent danger. 

Always conceal peoples vires hut proclaim their virtue. Dn not 53v 
"yes h With your mouth and no 14 an your heart. 

Cut brambles and thorns that obstruct die road. Remove bricks and 
stones that lie in the path. 

Put in good condition roads that have been rough for several hundred 
years. Build bridge* over which thousands and tens of thousands of peo¬ 
ple may travel. 

Leave behind you moral instruct tens to correct people's fault*. Donate 
money to bring to completion the good deed* of others. 

Follow the pnncsple of Heaven in voux work. Obey the dictates of 
the human heart in your words. 

[Admire [he ancient sage* so much that you] see them while eating 
soup or looking at the wall. [ Be so dear in conscience that] when you 
sleep alone, you are not ashamed before your bedding, and when you 
Walk alone, you are not ashamed before your own shadow 

Refrain from doing any evil* but earnestly do all good deeds. 

Then there will never tic any influence or evil stars u\yon you, hut you 
will always, be protected by good and auspicious spirits. 

Immediate rewards will come to your own person, and later reward* 
will reach your posterity. 
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A hundred bless mgs will come: ai if drawn by horsey, and a thousand 
fortunes will gather about you like clouds > 

Do not all tbfc&e things come through the Sikm Way of Recompense? 


RELIGIOUS SECTS 

For centuries iherc has been a multitude of religious sects in China. 
Some ire specificsJly affiliated with the great religions nf the pm, such 
as ihe Ten School* of Buddhism (now virtually reduced to four) and 
the Northern and Southern Schools of Taoism, Others are syncretic in 
character, drawing upon different religious traditions, ancient and mod¬ 
ern. In them the drive toward fusion and reconciliation is often far 
stronger than ebe desire for clarity or purity of doctrine. This is partly 
because such seers or societies have drawn most of their support from 
the uneducated, who have been generally uninterested in or incapable 
of articulating a systematic body of belief, and who have had difficulty 
preserving definite traditions. For the same reason p and because thev 
were wholly or in pan secret cuks, these sects have remained shrouded 
in mystery, ignored by scholars and historians. A recent study of one area 
re veiled fourteen religious societies previmuEy unknown to the outside 
world, li it evident that, in recent limes at least, such movements have 
risen to popularity and then disappeared again with astonishing swift* 
ness. 

As an example of die newer societal there is the Society of the Way 
(Teo yuan), or Society of the Way and hs Virtue {Tao u she)* which 
originated in Tsinan, North China, about iqjt. Ji<l buddings consist of 
five halls, ime each for worship, scripture reading, meditation, preaching, 
and charity. On its altar arc the names of G^nfticius, Lao Tzu, □ud the 
Buddha* and symbols representing Christianity and Islam, It* teachings 
emphasize the community of Heaven and mm in marten nf the spirit, 
and Lhe spirit ot world brotherhocHl. For in members, it urges medita 
lion, cultivation of the inner life, the belief in phnchcites.* and the use 
of spirit photography. For others, u practices charity and other fnrroi 
of social service, operates hospital*, and establishes banks with small 
deposits for poor people, hs Decalogue reads; i) Do not dishonor par- 

M Bc*jfiii UKd m obum mctluicsaue mraJEft IlVl p ihe OuiU bmnii of the WaL 
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ents; j) Do not lack virtue: 3) Do not lack goodness; 4) Do not luck 
righteous ness; 5} Do not tack mercy; 6) Do not Conceal the goodness 
of others; 7) Do not E>e cruel; 8) Do not have secrets; 9J Do not have 
envy or spite: and n>) Do not blaspheme. 

The Fellowship of Good {T'tmg-ffum Sht or Society for Common 
Good) was started around sS m Peking. It advocates the "internal 
meritorious deeds” of worship, meditation, and vegetarianism, and the 
“externa! meritorious deeds" of charity and maintaining schools. It fol¬ 
low's all three religions but strongly opposes monastic ism and the re¬ 
nunciation of the family. Tis Ten Ideal* are: a straight heart, a high type 
of service* unrestricted virtue, clear instruction, observance oi hw* ddi- 
gcncc in moral culture, desire fur progress, harmony, maintenance of 
high ideals, and the amfifation of the souk [t believe* that dines* can 
be cured by quiet sitting. Until very recently it had branches in all parts 
of China* including Manchuria* but now ii hardly exists. 

Q( the old societies* the most important is the White Lotus, chiefly 
because of us many brunches both past and present. According to one 
account, it was founded m 1133 as a Buddhist sect emphasizing rcjienE- 
ance t suppression of desifes* vegetarianism, and abstinence from alcohol 
and the taking of life, h attracted many people, especially peasants, and 
soon spread from North to East and Centred China. In addition to the 
use of prayers, incense* charms, and incantations, members also practiced 
boxing and fighting with spears, for the avowed purpose of resisting the 
invading Jurchen barbarians and supporting the Sung dynasty. In the 
last seven hundred years the society has rebelled against die Mongols 
and Manchus a number of urncs. especially in 17^+, iSoa. and 1813, In 
the early decades of this century* the society was strong in North China 
but rather weak in the lower Yangtze urea. It was strongly organized 
on a local haws, with a leader who exercised absolute power. It is diffi¬ 
cult to tell whether any of this has survived vigorous attempts at suppres¬ 
sion by the Communists, 

The White Lotus has branched into many sects such as the Red Scarf 
Society, ihc Eight Trigram Society, the Yd tow Society, the notorious 
Boxers who fuse to expel foreigners in 1900, and the Society of rhe White 
Rota. One oi the m ore prominent ones in the last several decades has 
been the Tsai-li f Principle Abiding J Society. It obeyed the Law of Bud¬ 
dhism, observed the practice of Taoism, and followed the social rites 
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of Confucianism. 1 is members iib^Liiud from smoking and drinking, 
did not burn incense or worship idols, bin used many incantations and 
charms. The sect encouraged its members to be diSilent and thrifty, and 
many [**>r and Lsty people became hard-working and well ?«>do under 
ih. influence. For this reason it had a strong appeal in rural areas, espe¬ 
cially in North and West China, Members were mostly from the artisan 
and laboring classes, followed by farmers and merchants, and ,j few in¬ 
tellectuals. 

Another important branch of the White Lotus In recent times has 
been the Way of Pervading Unity \JJ(uan lav). While other societies 
wen- declining. the Way gained strength and extended its activities dur¬ 
ing the Second World War. Like the Tsai-Ji, its origin is traced to the 
White Lotus hut it is more likely rh;U it evolved from secret activities 
started by some elements of the Boxers after the Revolution, of iqi t- 
Thc sect believes that Lite One is the rora of all things and as a principle 
penetrate* and pervades all existence. The universe evolves from the realm 
of It (principle or law), which is infinite and prior m the realm of cA'i 
(materud-force), through its active and passive principles (yin-yang), 
and then to the phenomenal world. We are now in the midsr of I he 
third catastrophe in I he history of human existence, aud it is through 
the mercy of the Mother of No-birth, ihe Creator of all, and our own 
moral and spiritual clTons that die world will be saved, Ail systems— 
Confucianism* Taoism, Buddhism, Chrijtia uty, and Islam—with all their 
sages, gnd^ and Buddhas* arc vehicles for this salvation, hi the end all 
people will be saved. 

Followers of the sect have emphasized internal and external meritorious 
devsb equally, The former include* wlf-ctilthaiion. purification of she 
heart, reduction of tics ires., mid control of the mind. The latter includes 
1 he use of eiuirms and planchettes, the practice of the '‘three secrets’* of 
Singer sign* and magic phrases, abstinence from meal, tobacco, and alcohol, 
incarnation, worship of all religions* offering and sacrifice, study and 
recitation „f Buddhist and Taoist canons preaching and charity. Like 
most secret religious toadies, it has attracted chiefly the ignorant and 
illiterate. There is no way of reckoning die number of it* followers or 
«s temples. During d Second World War it was very active in almost 
the entire territory occupied hy Japan, especially in North China. Since 
ihe war, however, si has been suppressed and it* activities have died down. 
How it lus fared under the Communist regime is hard to ascertain* 
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The Way nf Pervading Unity is specially sipnlicant for us because 
it is Saoth old and new, old because of ils origin 111 the Whue Lotus and 
new because of its recent appearance. While the literature of other so¬ 
cieties either is so cryptic as to be urn ransl.it.tide ur is unavailable tu m F 
that of the Way is accessible and is dearly expressive of the major be¬ 
liefs and practices of these various religious societies. For these reasons 
eve have translated below excerpts from several of Us tracts. Note the 
various interpretation! of Tan, the doctrine of three stages in tacit his 
iorical cycle, the NetHCnnfttriaa philosophy of human nature and natural 
principle, the Buddhist gos[3el of universal salvation and its injunction 
against taking life, the Taoist technique nf inner and outer meritorious 
deeds including alchemy and quiet silting, lhe theory of retribution. and 
the harmony of the three religions. 

Questions and Answers on she Way of Pervading Unity 
| From t'iu-ii fven-u, pp. r-2»| 

Friend asked 1 It has not been very long since I joined the Way. 1 am 
ignorant about everything. Please enlighten me as to what the Way (Too) 
really is, 

I answered: Our Way is called the Way of Pervading Unity. If you 
usk about its whaU and whys, their answers are many. Let me select 
and comment on the most essential 3 * an introduction for yon. 

The Way is the genera! name fur .1]] goodness; .-EL charitable work may 
he called the Way, It is also the ultimate principle; whatever conform* 
to the principle conforms io die Way. It is aho the correct principle, 
such os parental love for the father* filial piety for the son, righteousness 
for ihe husband, obedience for the wife; loyalty, obedience, love, and 
virtue are all the Way, It is also the natural principle. There is the prin¬ 
ciple of Heaven in Heaven, the principle of earth in earth, the principle 
of human nature in human beings. We also say that the nature is the 
emlxidimcnt of the Wn. What Is inborn in us is born id heavenly na 
mre. The nature of mail is originally derived from the principle of 
Heaven, If we cultivate our nature with the principle of Heaven as our 
guide, we will fulfill the Way. , . , 

I have beard my leather say that Vjo and Shun were born at high 
uoou. Our epoch is at the transition from the high m»n ]ol history] 
Lo the next period [i,w to vW of history]* Y\ hen nwis fcacbcs its 
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height, sunshine is full and complete. Hence the possibility of universal 
solvation in three scales and the rcdartfientioin of the Way of Pervading 
Unity* By the three stages is meant that Fu Hsi drew the eight trtgratm 
and inaugurated culture and civilization, thus constituting the first stage. 
Confucius edited the Classics, formulated rites, developed moral prin¬ 
ciples. and established soda! standards, thus constituting the second stage. 
At present there art many religious societies both at home and abroad, 
cadi rectifying man’s nature anti destiny and probing into the nature 
and the principle, thus constituting the third stage, Since you. Sir. live 
in this generation, it means that circumstance brings you and the Buddha 
together. You should cultivate the Way with special effort, for happy 
cite urn stances should not lie passed over. The nature is derived front 
the principle of Heaven; it is shared by all men. Who is he who cannot 
achieve a good and virtuous life? When one practice* the Wqv, even 
if lie cannot become art Jmmortal or a sage, he still can avoid bringing 
shame to his ancestors nr causing trouble to his descendants, and become 
a perfect man, There are now many religious tracts available. If you want 
the best, search extensively. 

Friend said: I have, heard you say that Confucianism is a religion. How 
about Buddhism and Taoism? Are they orthodox or heterodox systems? 
Kindly tell me. 

1 said: The Way is in essence the non ultimate and the one principle. 
The oi:c ii divided into three, as a man’s person i> divided into essence, 
vital force, and spirit, At first the one is divided into three, and now 
the three are united as one. which is the sign of per tea culmination. 

However, among the three religions, the Law of die Buddha is the 
highest. For this reason, at al! times past and present, the great leaders 
of religion have been Buddhists. The Hsten-chttf, Scripture says: "When 
the universe was formed out of chaos, it was decided that there would 
be ten Buddhas ruling the universe and there have already been seven," 
lit is can be proved by tile fact that there are seven Buddhas in the Ta- 
hsiang Temple in the Fen yang district of Shansi and also die Temple 
of Seven Buddhas in Ying Village of Ma-chuang in the Hsiao-i district 
of Shansi. In early limes there was no written language and therefore 
their names are difficult to find out. The remaining thr« Buddhas are 
the Dtpankara Buddha, Tathiigata Buddha and Maitreva Buddha. 
Dipartlura ruled for 1,500 years and Tathagata Buddha ruled for 3,000 
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years. The account* of Maitreya nted not be told Lere. He has already 
assumed the rule in his hand*. 

The Taxh^gaia Buddha was born on the eighth day, ihc fourth month, 
in die year 1027 BjC- His fathers name was Ch H a-ti | Shuddhnd:inu j, mean¬ 
ing pure rice, and his mother's name was Lady Maya. He leh home at 
the age of nineteen. Havuig received instruction* from Dipankara, he 
preached for forty-nine years and wrote scriptures and left Them for the 
salvation of the world throughout 10,000 years. Hjs way is to point di- 
rcctly to one's nature sind to l>ecome a Buddha, to explore riirmly to the 
sourctp to wipe out [the phenomenal characteristics of] sound and color, 
and to remove the distinction of the self and rhe ocher. Later generations 
l a]I him the Founder of Buddhism. The Record of rhe School Saying* of 
Confucius 5 says: "There is a sage in the west whose name is Buddha. 
Without uttering a word, he speaks the truth. He transcends both chaos 
and order, for his is the way of nonaction (t&u-wet)*' He also left these 
word*: IH My way runs in cycles of 5,000 years— i/mo years of Correct 
Law, l,uoo years of Semblance nf Law, and i,qoq years of Decay of Law, 
After the period of Decay of Law, the period of Correct Law will be¬ 
gin again." This is the same as the principle of jointly observing the three 
religions today* 

Lari Tzu'a surname wu* Li* his name was Erh, his style-name w.ls Pr>- 
yang, and his posthumous name Tan. He was born in the Ch en district 
in the state of Ch u in ik>4 aar. He was once King Yu's custodian of docu¬ 
ments. His father's surname was Ham private name K'un. and style- 
name Yuan-pi, His mother's name was Ching-fu. She was pregnant for 
eighty years before he was born under a plum (/i) tree. For this reason 
he changed his surname from Han to Lt, After Confucius interviewed 
him about riles, became of die stupidity of King Yu, he mounted .* htuTab 
and rode through Han-ku Ptiss to the west where he convened ihc bar¬ 
barian King Yiniisi. His way is to nourish the mtnd through simplicity. 
Its method h to draw water to supplement fire [to balance the passive 
and active forces of yin-yang] T When fire and water ire harmonized, 
then one proceeds to refine gold fluid and reconvert cinnabar j after it 
has been turned into mercury which, in Taoist alchemy, represents the 
acme of the way to immortality]. He left the Tao-te ching; the Closure 
of Purity , the Treatise of the Most Exjlttrd One on Moral Retribution. 

"The \ nnjf fs'fl friftt-yjj, 4 tpunoui wnrk twin Ok iii-fi jlywnty. 
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and Lilt Silent Way of Rccampcnic, which now circulate throughout the 
world. As to Confucius, his work covers both government and religion 
iind need not 1 >c recounted here. 

The fundamental ways of die three religions are .it] directed at ihe 
nature and the principle, Tlicir ethical standards and mural principles 
ill flow out of ihe heavenly nature. When the substance of the nature is 
understood, moral principles will be correctly comprehended even with¬ 
out study. As is often S3i(l, when the substance is understood, the function 
is comprehended, and when the root is hrng the brunches flourish. This 
is only natural, 

Unfortunately, Buddhism has losr its wonderful truth and Taoism has 
lost its practice of alchemy and magic formulas. Their followers merely 
recite scriptures ,md chain vows and beg food from people. Coitfutian- 
ism has lust its central principles of the nature and [he principle. Even 
world-renowned writers do nothing more than search for paragraphs and 
pick up sentences. If you ask them about the practice of “knowing where 
it. rest,'' "unperturbedness," “tranquillity," and sclf-in inspection, or ihe 
method for the investigation of things, or complete development and 
tu>ut ishim-tii and fulfillment of human nature, few can answer. The re¬ 
sult is that the three religions have .dmost completely disappeared. 

til our Way all three religions are observed We practice the social 
riles and moral principles .if Confucianism, utilize the methods nt the 
Founder of Taoism, anti follow the rules of Grand Old Buddha, When 
these are applied on a small scale, one's years will be increased and life 
prolonged. When applied on a large scale, one will be enlightened in 
the Way and become a pure being (a saint|, This is the work of re- 
clarifying tile principles of Pervading Unity. 

Friend said: Since there is Pervading Unity in the three religions, do 
all ol them require vegetarianism ? 

J said: Abstinence. There are the Five Precepts in Buddhism, and not 
to kill is the first. Man exist s for only a few score* of years and should 
noi become an enemy of animals. The main tiling is a f raufsc universal 
salvation. There are, 1 am afraid, case* where a pcr*m is not free J to 
abstain j and liecauic of bis vegetarianism his cultivation of the Way 
is sometimes bumpered. Therefore white the discipline is ihere, its ap¬ 
plication trout be flexible. Nevertheless, people who are cultivating the 
Way must hold compassion as fundamental An insect or a bird shares 
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with tu ihe satire heavenly nature. It is only [Krause they Jiilcrt J in merits 
and demerits in their previous lives that they have changed in this life. 
If we kill and cat them* we are obstructing the principle of Heaven. I The 
lmmorLjJ[ Lb T*u wrote a poem which says 2 

My flesh is the same as the flesh of . 1 !! creatures; 

its shape is different but its principle is nut. 

Do not let Yama [Ruler of Hell] judge you. 

Ask yourself what you should do. 

If you r Sir, arc willing to give up some enjoy mens of the mouth, pi ruse- 
burn incense in front of the altar and take vows [not tu cat meat]. I shall 
report to the Hall of Lao T^u where your meritorious deed will be re¬ 
corded, * * * 

Friend said; If one wants tn go ahead* what should Ik: the first step? 

1 laid: Build up a firm faith. Faith is The mother of the Way and the 
sou re*: of meritorious deeds. If a nuiri has no faith „ even divination will 
not Ik: effective fur him. !t musi be realized that all people arc sufficiently 
endowed with the nature of Heaven, and Taoist immortals and Buddhas 
arc identical in reality. It is due to various degrees of ignorance or en¬ 
lightenment that we have become differeoL The round head and square 
feel uf man resemble Heaven and earth. His inhaling and exhaling .ire 
symbolic of yin and yang. His two eyes are comparable to tlte sun and 
the moon* and his rive internal organs cdrrc^HUid to the five elements. 
His pleasure, anger, sorrow, and joy arc no different from wind, clouds, 
thunder* and rain, and his [four mural virtues <>t] humanity, rtghtcmr*- 
ness* decorum, and wisdom are basically tSic [four ii&jKCts of] origin!- 
1 ion* developmentp adaptation* and correct ness [of the universe]. Baines 
at birth arc of the same realm as Heaven and earth, and the sags;* Yao. 
Shun, Confucius, and Mencius are tits different from the common nun. 
Those who understand the principle will become immortals and Buddhas 
while those who violate it will become earthly spirits and wandering souls. 
Follow it and cultivate it—dm is the Way. It is the unalterable principle- 
Du you believe an li? 

Friend said: According to your ihemy, all scripture* arc useless. 

1 said: Scriptures are a means. The great Way must lie cultivated and 
intuited by oneself, A Buddha can show us the direction but cannot do 
the cultivation for m. The recitation of scripture* l* merely a means 
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whereby we may intuit ihc Law h that is sit. if reciting the scriptures can 
always lead id an understanding of the Way, then what scriptures did 
the Buddhas of old have to recite; We should nor avoid reading, bur 
should not rely on it. Therefore st is said that reading scriptures is not 
so good as preaching them- and preaching them is not so good as acting 
according to them. 

Friend said: The Deity we worship is caned on the one hand the Twice 
Shining Lord on High, and* on the ocher, the Infinite Mother. Please 
tell me whether the Deity is male or female. 

I said: By Twice Shining is meant that the Deify has shone and yet 
shines again. By being infinite is meant having nn limit. It is ailed 
Mother because it is its nature to create. Heaven, earth, and man above 
and below, immortals and Buddhas, heavenly and earthly spiritual be¬ 
ings, and all things with intelligence arc creatures of the one Mother, 
Hence modem scholars speak of the 40^000,001 people as uterine broth¬ 
ers* and m Kuantis altar instructions there is the say mg: "Your nature 
is originally my nature; you and I arc essentially no different." 

* ■ >fii ■ 

Friend said; In past years when there was no kerosene in this country* 
our sesame oil and hemp seed oil were very cheap. When opium poppy 
wjs grown everywhere, the price of rice was very low. At that time the 
cash was the unit and there was much money in circulation. Now that 
wc light our lamps with kerosene, the opium poppy has disappeared, 
and a copper is worth ten cash, things should be much cheaper. How 
is it that money i$ scarce and droughts and floods are unduly severe? 

I said: Gold and silver arc the spirit of the universe. A person p s spirit 
declines when he gets old- It is the same with the universe* and for the 
same reason the times are bad. Droughts and Roods are determined by 
the state of the people's mind. Among the five elements, water is prt> 
duceti by Heaven, When rain fails to fall or when it falls at the wrong 
Time, n is aU because the peoples minds arc pervened and no longer in 
harmony with the mind of Heaven, Inhere is only one way to restore 
normal conditions: it is goodness or moral character* Heaven can send 
down calamity, but can abo trcstaw blessings, Just as. water can over¬ 
come fire, w goodness can dchver ns from suffering. Goodness in the 
person can protect the person. Goodness in the family can protect the 
family. If everyone is good, the world will be peaceful before sundown. 
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Chu Hii said; "Our mind is one with the mind of the universe." If man's 
mind i$ good, the mind of the universe is also good. The universe and 
all things form one body with me. As to thing* being expensive when 
they should be cheap— well* it does not matter. People who cultivate the 
Way only think of good and cvil p mid therefore what they enjoy is quite 
free from the price nf things. All of us must he good in order to restore 
normal conditions. 

Methods of Religious Culmaiion 

f From Kuo 'Hng-iung et al„ tea i-twn r hkh-ta, pp. 8a-gbf 

How should male and fertile friends of the Way practice meritorious 
deeds? 

In practicing such deeds, male and female friends should divide the 
burden but work together; the total membership being mobilized. Some 
may take Lip the responsibility of Heaven P earth, and man and write 
letters to propagate the principle* of moral reform. Others may lecture 
on ihe teachings of the scriptures and propagate the gospel. Those with 
money may contribute according in their capacity to print holy scriptures 
and Extoks of instruction. Those with energy may go in all directions 
to |X!rsuade and lead their good relatives and friends tp join ihc Way as 
soon as possible. Some may donate money to huild Buddha Halls to help 
a great number of people to practice meritorious deeds. Others may up¬ 
hold wills all theif heart the Law of the Buddha so that the work of die 
Way will expand and grow daily* Some may he determined to practice 
earnestly and 1 o abide reverently hy the orders d£ the Teacher. Some may 
cultivate the Way aU their lives, thus setting an example for others. All 
these methods should lie followed by male and fern lie friends of the Way 
in their own ways to attain the fruits of goodness, . „ , 

What are internal merttorioLu deeds? 

Cultivating the person, perfecting the self, seeing to it that all onc + s 
conduct conforms to the principle, making one's mind pure and desires 
lew, and “seeking the lost mind"—all these ate internal meritorious 
deeds. 

What is the way to seek the lost mind? Can you lei! me the method? 

The method of seeking the lost mind is sunply the way of contmlltnjr 
the mind. Of course, the must important way to control the mind ii quiet 
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sitting, For wisdom is born nf the spirit; and the spirit is born of peace 
a he! quiet. To refine one's essence in order to transform it into energy, 
to refine energy in order to transform it into spirit, and to refine spirit 
so that it may return to vacuity, there is no other way than quiet sitting. 

To practice quiet sitting, sit cross-legged and erect, both in the morning 
and m the evening, with eyes dosed in order to nourish the spirit, and 
with the tongue touching the roof of the mouth. Let the mind be calm 
□nd breathing be quiet. Get rid of ail impure thoughts and erroneous 
ideas. Think neither of good nor of evil. Neither move nor shake, breathe 
neither in nor uuL When si icing reaches the point that not a single thought 
arises and all anxieties have ceased, then there will be profound peace 
and purity and nothing inside or outside [the mind j, . . * 

What are external meritorious deeds? 

Exhort others to do good and bring them to perfection- Enable all liv¬ 
ing creatures to be saved and everyone to turn toward the good. Do the 
work of assisting people and benefiting living beings. Harbor the thought 
of helping others m misfortune and saving the world. First rectify one¬ 
self and then rectify others. |}crds like these are external meritorious 
deeds. 

What is the proper way of practicing an external meritorious deed? 

In practicing an external meritorious deed, one must not have any in¬ 
tention of seeking for fame, and n what k more, one must not say any 
unkind word or show any angry expression. If one docs a deed for the 
sake of fame, there is no merit in it to speak of. If one tries to exhort 
others with a bad temper or an angry expression, one is no longer a prac¬ 
titioner of the Way. In short, doing a meritorious deed, one must obey 
the holy teachings of the three religions and make the best real effort. 
Copying religious tracts, building Buddha Hulls, propagating the doc¬ 
trines of the Way so as to enlighten people—all these are meritorious 
deeds of the first order. We must tcaMtjc that to transform j person so 
that he achieves the Way [and becomes a saint] is to make it possible 
for his ancestors of nine generations to ascend to Heaven, and to copy 
a sentence from a religious tract is better than to utter 10,000 words. Even 
the sages of the three religions did not go beyond this. As to the worldly 
work of rendering assistance in emergencies, helping people in their mis- 
formnes, relieving others and removing danger, donate monev to do 
it yourself if the need is small, and raise monev and work wish others 
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if the need is great, Ollier meritorious deeds that require no money should 
be practiced whenever and wherever the occasion arises. 


SECRET SOCIETIES 

Secret societies have existed in China since undent time* hut their Ac¬ 
tivity and numbers increased markedly from the time when the Sung 
dynasty was invaded by barbarians from the North. Because of the secrecy 
which has surrounded them and because scholars have regarded ihcm 
ns unworthy of attention, little reliable information about these societies 
lias come down to us. However, generally speaking, they arc represented 
by two broad movements, the White Lous* and the Hung Society. The 
White Lotus Society has predominated in the North. It has been chiefly 
religious (though it has started and participated in many revolutions) 
and has a great flumber of branches loosely organized and related to one 
another. The Hung Society, on the other hand, has predominated in 
South. West, and Central China. It has been primarily political, though 
with a religious coloring, and has branched into several well-organized 
groups. The White Lotus and some of its offshoots have already been 
mentioned. In this section, we shall confine ourselves to the Hung So¬ 
ciety. 

The Hung Society (Hung men) may possibly have its origin in die 
White Lotus, though more probably it was organized in die middle of 
the seventeenth century by supporters of the Ming dynasty with the 
avowed purpose of overthrowing the Mmelius and restoring Chinese 
rule. According to the society’s own account, it was founded by a scholar 
named Yin Hung-sheng in 1631. whom us members consider to be tlieir 
First Founding Father, In [he declining years of the Ming. Yin rallied 
a number of prominent scholars about him in an effort to save the dy¬ 
nasty. His efforts were unsuccessful, however, and he died in 1645. A 
decade or so later, a group of monks in the Shao lin Temple in Ftikicn 
secretly organized for revolution. In 1(172 when the Manchu cm|icror 
railed for volunteers to fight an invasion by a western trilie, they answered 
the call and expelled the invaders. But when it was finally discovered that 
they were actually rebels in search of an opportunity for an uprising, their 
temple was surrounded and burned, Five monks (later honored as the 
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"Five Eiiily Founding Fathers'*) escaped, hid under ii bridge, and were 
saved hy five brave men (the "Five Middle Pounding Fathers 1 '). These 
wax Idler joined by five other monks (the "Five Later Founding 
Fathers™), After much fighting against the Manchtu* they met Abbot 
Ten ahousand-C loud Dragon (Wan Ytin-lung) and Chen Cliin-mm (the 
"Great Ancestor")* whip started 4 n independent uprising, Chen and the 
Five Early Founding Fathers plotted their revolution in the Red Flower 
Pavilion in present Hupei province, In the second period (kix^ioo a At.) 
of the twelve-period day cycle on the twenty-fifth day of die seventh 
month in 1674 they and their followers formally took a vow to he fraternal 
brothers, overthrow the Manchus* and restore the Ming. The conspiracy 
spread to South China. By tfcjS Ch + cn had died but his successors con¬ 
tinued the fight. Members rjf the aodety worshiped Heaven as father and 
eat til as mother and fur this reason the society is also called ihe Heaven 
and Mirth Society (T'rcn-li hm ), 

It is doubtful l£ any of this account is reliable- Even the origin and 
meaning of the name Hung is in dispute* hut the majority opinion holds 
that it refers 10 the reign Hung^wu ul the founder o£ the Ming dynasty* 
At any rate the story of the burning nf the Shaodin Temple has become a 
colorful and exciting part of Chinese folklore dramatized in endless 
variations on the jiopular stage and in simtv telling, and die Bridge and 
the Pavilion have been adopted as sacred symbols in the society's cere- 
monies. The movement, sutmng in Fukien* spread later to Formosa, to 
East. South, and West China, and finally to the far Southwest and North- 
west. The society participated in many revolts, notably those of 1774 and 
the Taiping Rebellion. 

like most secret societies, the Hung men has developed into many 
branches, such ns the Double Sword Society. Dagger Society, -md the 
Clear Water Society. Their history si vague and their relationships arc 
tmocrtaiiL Two hranches of the society, however, stand nut prominently 
and are known ac least in bmad outline. One of these U the Triple Har¬ 
mony Society (Sew-ho Am r referring perhaps to dir harmony nf Heaven, 
earth, a rid matt; or to the three rivers, 1 also pronounced At?, where the 
rebels met). It is also called the Triad Society (San+tien /tat, referring 
perhaps to the three dots on the left side of the Chinese character /mag)* 
Tlie oilier branch is the Elders Society (K$-Iuo hui), The Triad Society 
was strong in South China* especially among farmers and working peo- 
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pEc. as well as among ihc overseas Chinese, In the United States it has 
branched nun or arfiliaied with the Chih Rung 1'nng ( ,L Sikiciy to Bring 
About Justice' 1 ) T which is now no longer secret bin a purely charitable 
c>rganidation. In recent years ihc Triad Society took an active pan in the 
Revolution oi 1911 ted by Sun Yat-sen, in the revolution against Yuan 
Shib-k'ois attempt 10 become emperor in 1915, and in resisting the Japa¬ 
nese invasion in the Second World War. 

The Elders Society, variously named in different parts of China, origi¬ 
nated in Fukien somewhat Inter than the I riad Society. One theory is 
that in 1H53 when the Triad Sticieiy was resisting the Manchus in South 
China, the Elders Soviety arose in Central and North China in sym¬ 
pathetic response* In any case it spread over most of the country hut Ik- 
came particularly strong in Central North. and West China, U is said 
to have been so powerful in the nineteenth century that even lending gov¬ 
ernment generals such is Tseng Kno-hm (ifii 1-1872) and Tso Tstmg- 
Yang (ifiii-iStfj) were obliged to join it. In recent umes it was tile most 
extensive, well organized and inilucniial oi China s secret societies. 

The ideals of the Hung Society may Ik: summed up as patriotism* 
chivalry* fraternity t and traditional morality. The spirit of patriotism of 
the society needs no comment, except to add that the society worships 
Emperor Tai Tsung (r. founder oE the Tang dynasty- Like 

other secret societies. it employs pass words, hand signs, sign* Ivy arrange¬ 
ment of ten cup.% and so on. about which members are pledged in keen 
absolute secrecy or suffer death, Unlike other secra societies however, the 
combined spirit of chivalry, trarerniiy, jnd patruitism makes the Hung 
Society unique* It regards as ns model the famous fraternity of the Peach 
Carden, where Kuan Rung (d + 219, erroneously called in The West the 
God of War) and two other heroes vowed to be brothers and to defend 
the Han dynasty, and also the Well-known 10B rebels vividly described 
in the novel Shui-hu cktt tn {The Wafer A/ut^ia or AH M±n Are Bmlh- 
err). 

Certain numbers are regarded by the society as sacred. One of these is 
luN which may refer to the rclveEs fust mentioned or mav Ik the sum of 
j6 and yz, which sn their c urn probably relcr to the 36 gods in Heaven and 
the j2 gratis on earth. He flee these numbers are used for the punishments 
specified below. The documents that have been selected for translation 
represent those most expressive of the idc.iU and attitudes of the society. 
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They are oath* taken by candidates and “‘commands 11 given by the Wor¬ 
shipful Master at various stages in the initiation ceremony. Besides oaths 
and commands, there arc many jjnems, questions and answers, aniS other 
sayings used in meeting?,, most r«f them so cryptic as to be tmintdligibk to 
an outsider. The documents selected below arc those common 10 the 
Hung Society as a whole. 

The Thirty-Six Oaths of the Hung Society 
[From Chn Liu. Hung nun ckih, pp, | 

\Vc, sharing fortune and misfortune, arc dedicated to the restoraiion of 
the Ming dynasty which blunged tu Hovcn and earth and all existence, 
10 the destmainn of tlie barbarian bandits f the Manduisf, and lit waning 
for the true mandate of Heaven. Wc reverently worship the Lord of 
Heaven jjiJ the Sovereign of Earth, the spirits of mountains and rivers 
and grain, the spirits nf the Six Powers, the spirits of the Five Dragons m 
[he five directions, and the infinite number of spiritual beings. Since ihc 
establishment Inf our SocietyJ hundreds of activities have been promoted. 
What the anciems knew to be worthy of teaching to later generations, we 
pas* otu 

BrethrenF I shall now lead you again into the midst of loyalty to coun¬ 
try and devotion to friends. We swear before Heaven on High in the 
spirit of sharing Ide and death. Tonight each oL us recommends several 
new followers to the Heaven and Earth Society, follows the example of 
the fraternal pledge in the Peach Carden, and vows w be a Brother to 
the others, takes Hung as his family name, Gold-and Orchid as his private 
name,* and forms one family* After entering the Hung Society, you must 
Ik of one body and one mind, each helping the other* and never allowing 
any distinction between one another to be made. 

Tonight we worship Heaven a& our father, earth ;i$ our mother, the 
sun -is our brother, and the moon as our sister. We also wrmihip before 
our Pirn Founding Father, the Five Founding Fathers, Ten-thousand 
Cloud Dragon, and ethers, and a]| spiritual heings t>f the Hung family. 
i\z wc kneel in worship before the altar tonight, our minds and spirits 
are suddenly pure and clear. Each shall cut his finger, suck lus blood, and 
take the math of living and dying together. 

* 4n.!a .d^LLntf for tin: Mil■dUa* ■ it irmIitijp jud nr rhirl fur Jls U-Uit ifltf. 
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Wc consider the second period [ijou-jjOo a,m.] of [fie twenty-fifth day 
flf ibe seventh mouth* 167^ as the time of nur birth. Spread over the two 
capitals (Nanking and Peking] and the thirteenth provinces [in South. 
East, West* and Central China [* we form one body and one mind* all 
seeking happiness for one j not her and each assuming his burden without 
any carelessness or injure. As soon as the kings and dukes nf she presens 
regime are no longer truly kings and dukes* and generals and prime 
ministers no longer truly generals and prime ministers^ and the people 
begin to show unrest, that is the sign given us by Heaven that the Ming 
dynasty is to be restored and the barbarian bandhs destroyed. We should 
Lie determined io carry out the command of Gicn Chm-nan, which be 
gave many years agn, construct pavilions and build bridges [as stations in 
this lodge] p establish the City of Universal Peace, rc-enact the drama, 
travel over the five lakes and the four seas to search for the heroic and 
the brave, hold (irmly in hand the authority of the City c( Willows, burn 
incense and take die oath that will last as long as our land. l*ci each new 
mcmlier attend to his task in his respective sphere, and carry out the 
principle fof revolution! according to the will of Heaven, "Those who 
obey Heaven shall live and those who disobey shall perish." T All those 
who can restore the Ming dynasty, avenge our grievance, ivijie nut our 
disgrace, and establish the order of Universal Peace will themselves re¬ 
ceive the titles of king and duke and their posterity will be prosperous 
throughout all general ions. Whoever violates this principle shall be de¬ 
stroyed beneath swords and halberds and have his heirs cut off. Only 
people with a heart of loyalty and spirit of devotion may receive eternal 
blessing. We receive our Jives from Heaven and earth and ejust under the 
light of the sun and the moon. After we join in fraternity, we now suck 
our blood, make our pledges, and take our vows. We look upward and 
invite the spiritual beings to descend and iiear witness. Each shall show 
his sincerity and take the Thirty-sis Oaths; 

i- From the time 1 enter the Hung Society* your parents are my parents, 
your brothers and sisters are my brothers and sisters, your wife is my 
sister An-law, and your sons and nephews are my muis and nephews. If I 
violate this oath, may I be destroyed by the live thunders. 

2. Whenever |a fellow Brother s] parents nr brother pass away and 
there is no fund for burial, every Brother must immediately make known 
5 I V A, 7. 
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iK c fact ;a* soon .is the white silk flics | an emergency cull for help arrives] 
that those wiih money may contribute money and those without money 
may contribute iheir energy- If a Brother [conceals the Fact] and pre 
iauh ignorance, may he be destroyed by the five thunders. 

3, Whenever any of the Hung family Brothers in the provinces or 
abroad arrives, whether he be a scholar, fanner, artisan, merchant, or 
trump, he must be received, accommodated for the night, and given meals. 
If a Brother pretends ignorance and treats a fellow Brother as an outsider, 
may he perish beneath 10*000 swords. 

4. Even though a Brother may not be acquainted with a fellow Brother 
of the Hung family. if ilte fellow Brother hangs up his Signboard or 
utters a password and lie still dues not recognise the fellow Brother, may 
he perish under to p oou swords. 

Affairs of the Huntt family may not be divulged or confided to one s 
father, son, brother, or relative. If ;i Bfother privately passes on or tutors 
nikers in die Society s underwear [seem documents] or waist-bands 
| membership certificates |, or uses diem for the purpose of making money, 
may he perish beneath 10,000 swords. 

U, Brothers of the Hung family may not secretly act as leads for the 
arrest of a fellow Brother, Even if there is accumulated enmity, the matter 
should \k presented to the Brethren fur a inst settlement and by no means 
should hatred be retained in one's heart. If by chance an arrest is made by 
mistake, the fellow Brother must he set free at once, H a Brother violates 
fhts riath, may lie Ik- destroyed by the five thunders, 

7, Whenever a fellow iJrother is in financial ditltcultY, a Brother must 
come to his assistance. He must do his best to provide the fellow Brother 
with money fur his expenses or fare, whether the amount is Large or small 
It he shows no consideration in this, may he he destroyed by the five 
thunders. 

W, If a Brother fabricates stories about a fellow Brother violating his 
human obligations, plotting to assassinate the Incense Muster | Worshipful 
Master h or corrsminitsg a murder may he perish beneath rewx) swords, 
q. If i Brother violates a fellow Brother** wife, daughter, or sister, may 
he Ik destroyed by the five thunders. 

10. Ef t Brother appropriates a fellow Brother's money or property feu- 
misted to him for safe keeping] T tv r deliberately lulls to deliver the same 
as requested, may he perish under io,ouo swords, 

it. Lf j Brother does not despite all his mind and energv when a fellow 
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Brother entrusts bis wife or children to his care. or important matters 10 
his handling, muy he Ixc destroyed by the five thunders„ 

u* It anyone joining the Hung Society this evening lies abutn ihe date 
and hour of hi$ birth, may he be destroyed by the tive ihLinders 

rj. Having joined the Hung Society tins evening, one must have no 
regret or sigh. If a Brother entertains such a state of miruh nun he perish 
beneath 10,000 swords. 

14. If a Brother secretly assists an outsider fagainst :i fellow Brother [ 
or fobs him of money ur possessions, may he he destroyed by the five 
thunders. 

15. A Brother must not force □ fellow Brother to sdl him gpnds or force 
liirn out in order to make a sale. Il he relics on his strength and oppresses 
a weak Brother, may lie perish beneath 10,000 swords. 

16. A Brother must return the money nr things borrowed from a fellow 
Brother. If he goes contrary to his conscience and appropriates the money 
or things, may lie be destroyed by the five thunders. 

17* When in a robbery a Brother takes money or things from u fellow 
Brother by mistake* they mini lie returned at mice, If he mEcuds to ap¬ 
propriate them, may lie perish under 10*000 swords. 

18. IF a Brother is captured by a government official, he must hear the 
consequence* for what lie has done himself and must not involve a fellow 
Brother because of any enmity, If a Brother violates ihis t*ath P may he lie 
destroyed by the five thunders. 

td}_ When :i fellow Brother is murdered or arrested* or when he has 
gone away for a h?ng time, and the family he Iuls left behind becomes 
destitute, a Brother must take step* to remitr assistance. If he pre tenth 
ignorance, mny he be destroyed by the five thunder*. 

so* When a fellow Brother Is abused by ttf.bers* a Brother must go for¬ 
ward to help him if he is in the right or arbitrate if he is in die wrong. If 
1 fellow Brother is repeatedly abused by other people, the Brother mint 
eide pretend ignorance hui musr inform the Brethren so ihcy may consult 
and decide tm a course of action* with everyone contributing money and 
those wit horn money ccntributiEig energy to strive for Ids glory. IF a 
Brother violates this oath, may he be destroyed by the five thunders. 

^i. Whenever a Brother learns [hat a fellow Brother from the provinces 
nr from abroad is to be arrested, he must lose no nme in informing the 
fellow Brother so he may crape as wan js posable, If ihe Brother pre¬ 
tend* ignorance, may he perish beneath n> F i> <i swords* 
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22. A Brother mu« not conspire with an outsider to cheat a fellow 
Brother of money in a place of gambling. If he commits this crime know¬ 
ingly, may he perish beneath iOpOuu swords* 

23. A Brother must not fabricate stories or twist xhc words of fellow 
Brothers a> as to set them apart. If he violates this oath, may he perish 
beneath s 0.000 swords* 

24. A Brother must not illegally proclaim himself □ Worshipful Master. 
When the mourning j>crirjd [period of training] of three years since initia¬ 
tion into the Hung Society 5$ over, if he is truly loyal to the Society and 
dew.icd u> tlu- Brethren the Worshipful Master will miur him in the 
literal tire of the Society, and eventually he may he promoted to be tine 
Worshipful Master either through transmission or through the rccom 
menctation of she three Deacons, If Sic acts [a* a Worshipful Master) 
without proper authority, may he he destroyed by the five thunders. 

2f. After joining the Hung Society, ill enmity among Brothers must be 
wiped out. Jf :i Brother violates this oath, may he he destroyed by the five 
thunders. 

2 &- When a Brother's own brother h involved in a dispute or lawsuit 
with a fellow Brother of the Hung family, the Brother must try in rccom 
cite them and must non render aid to either side. If he violates this oath. 
may he lie destroyed by the live thunders. 

27, A Brother must not. under any pretext, invade the territory held by 
.1 fellow Brother* jf he pretends ignorance and places the fellow Brother 
in danger, may he be destroyed by the five thunders, 

2&, A Brother must not be [ealous of [be money nr things acquired by a 
fellow Brother or plot to share bis spoil. II he has such intentions, may 
he hr destroyed by the live thunders. 

29* A Brother must not betray the secret or harbor any bad intention 
when 2 fellow Brother make* some fast money. If he violates this oadi T 
may he perish beneath maxxt swords. 

50, A Brother must not sec felly help an outsider to oppress fellow 
Brothers of the Hung family. If he violates this oath, may he perish be- 
neat li iCgaoo swords* 

3 l - A Brother must not oppress people treatise of the power or the 
huge membership of the Hung family, and, what is more, he must not 
do violence and behave like a despot. Instead lie must mind hh uwn 
business. If he violates this oath, may he perish beneath in,000 swords. 
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32. A Brother must nol Breed hatred of fellow Brothers because they do 
nor lend him money. If he viobtes this oath, may he be destroyed by the 
five 1 h Linders. 

33. If a Brother rapes :i fellow Brother's young child, may be be de¬ 
stroyed by the five thunders. 

34. A Brother must not accept or buy j fellow Brother's wife tit con¬ 
cubine as his own spume. Neither may he commit adultery with them. If 
lie commits such a crime knowingly, may he perish beneath to.ow swords. 

35. A Brother must be very careful in his speech and nuy not carelessly 
use the words, phrases, and other secrets of the Hung family, so a$ to 
prevent outsiders from penetrating our mysteries and to 4 void inv.ting 
trouble with them, if he violates this oath, may he perish beneath 10,0m 
swords. 

36. Whether a Brother is a scholar, a farmer, nn artisan, <>r a merchant, 
lie should an end to his own occupation. Having joined the Hung Society, 
the first emphasis must be loyalty to the Society and devotion to the 
Brethren, and the cultivation of fellowship with all Brothers within the 
four seas. When the time of uprising comes, all Brothers must be of one 
mind and united effort: to destroy the Manchu role, restore (he Ming em¬ 
pire as soon as jiossible, and avenge the bunting of the Five Early Found¬ 
ing Fathers. If in an emergency a Brother is hesitant or divided in his mind, 
escapes from his responsibility, and makes no effort, may he perish beneath 
tOjOou swords. 

The Ten Prohibitions of the Hung Society 

[Prom Chu Lin, Hung men chih, pp. 32-33! 

i. Wive* of Brothers must culiivate correct behavior and married 
Brothers must not be given 10 sexual promiscuity. If wives do nol cultivate 
correctness, both of their ears wilt be cut off. It [married] Brothers are 
sexually promiscuous, they will be punished by death. 

1, When a Brother's parent dies and he lacks money for the funeral and 
asks Brothers for financial help, all should do their best to help him. Those 
who refuse will have both cars cut off. 

3. When a Brother makes .1 plea of poverty and appeals for a loan, he 
may not lie refused. Those who hold him in contempt or sternly refuse 
him will have both ears cut off. 
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■h Brothers may not purposely cause j fellow Brother to lose money in 
a place of gambling or secretly cheat him. Those who commit this offense 
will he beaten with a bamboo uiSi times. 

5. After joining the Hung Socsety, no lirother may secretly divulge the 
Society's regulations to outsiders. Those who commit this offense will Ik 
punished by death. 

When a Brother entrust money 01 documents in the course of his 
business or dealings with people abroad, they may not be seemly used nr 
appropriated. Those who commit this offense will have both ran cut off. 

7, When a Brother engaged in a fight with outsiders comes for help, 
aid must be rendered. T hose who pretend not to know him will be beaten 
with a bamboo 10M times. 

S. Any Brother who, because of his superiority, oppresses his inferiors, 
■ >r because of his strength maltreats the weak, will haw both cars cur off. 
hi addition he will be beaten with a bamboo 72 times, 

9 t ^ hen a Brother is m distress, aid should be given immed Intel v. 
Those who violate this will be beaten with a bamboo mH times. 

10. When 4 lirother is in danger or has l>een arrested hy a government 
official, all Brothers must take steps 10 save him. Those who shirk re¬ 
sponsibility under any pretense wilt be beaten with a bamboo 108 times. 

The Ten Disciplines 0} the Hung Society 
| From Cha Lin, Ifmtg men chih. pp 55—36 j 

t, it is not permitted to injure ur destroy 3 fellow Brother [that is, in 
the Society's secret language, be disrespectful to him). 

2. 11 is nor per muted to curse or scold parents. 

3. It is not permitted to stir up a lamp or put out a light [stir up 
trouble J. 

It is not permitted to oppress others because of one L s superiority. 

5 - It is not jiermittcd to deceive Heaven and cross the river | cheat 
people ]. 

f>. It is not permitted to skim off the far and leave the soup juke the 
best fur oneself J, 

■j*. It is i\oi permitted to be inhurnjne and unri^lutoLis, 

M. Jt is nor permitted to pick the red and take what is submerged in 
water [take illegal fees or compensation]. 
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9, it is not permitted in struggle to go ahead when walking wiih ■ nhcrs 
[push ahead for personal gEnry], 

10. It is not permitted to usurp any position in the Society* 


The Eight Virtue t of the Hung Society 
| Prom Chu Lin, ttung mm chih. p. 141 f 

i- He absolutely loyal and dedicated to the country- 
2. He Filial and obedient to parents, 
j. Instruct and teach your wife and children- 
4.. Re harmonious with your brothers. 

5- Be harmonious with your neighbors. 

6, Help people in distress and save people in danger, 

y. Sincerely advise your friends* 

ft- Protect the rich and help the poor. 
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CHINA AND THE NEW WORLD 
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Anglo-Chinesc (Opium) War. 

I.m Tsc-hsii (tyftg-i^u), Imperial Commissioner at Canton, 
First publication of Illustrated Gazetteer of the Maritime Cottn - 
triff by Wei Yuan ( 1794“ 1856)- 
Tapping Rebellion. 

Essay on reform by Feng Kuei-fen (1 flu 11-1874),. 

Ttmpihib reign. Rise of influence of Empress Dowager Tz'u-hsi, 
Suppression of Taiping, Nien, -uij Muslim rebellions. Calls for 
reform by Wang "Tao (1828-1897). Tseng Ruo-Lm (= ^ j 1-j 87 j: >, 
ami Li Hmig-chang [ 18*3-1901). 

Si no Japanese War. 

Publication of Confueiut as a Reformer by Kang Yu-Wei [ 1858- 
1917), 

Peak of European scramhlc for concessions* 'I he Hundred Days 
of Reform, ending in exile ot K’ang Yuwci and Liang Ch i-ch at> 
{1873-1929) and death of Tan Ssu-t'ung (1865-189#). Exhorts- 
rwn to Lear?*' by Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909). 

Boxer Rebellion. 

Liang Ch’i-ch'aob journal A Sett* People, begun* 

T'ungrftieng hut founded* Sun Vat-sen (1866^1935), president^ 
its manife.ito on Three Peopled Principle* issued. 

Tradjiiotijl civil service examination abolished. 

Republic proclaimed 

Failure of Yuan Shih’k'aTs attempt to restore monarchy. Chen 
Tu-hsiu (1879-1^42), editor ot The Xeu Youth. 

Literary resolution proposed by Hu Shih (1891—). 

May 4 Movement, 

Chinese Communist Party founded. 

Debate on science and the philosophy of life. Reorganization or 
Knomintnng wish Soviet help am! advice. 

Sun Yut-sen's lectures on Three People's Principles 
Beginning of northern expedition of Kuomintirig. 

Mao Tsetutig'i "Report” on the Hunan Peasant Movement. 
Japanese expansion in Manchuria. 

Suppression of Kiangsi Soviet and beginning ol Long March of 
Commumsif. Launching 0 i Chung Kinhck's New Use Move¬ 
ment. 


i^5 Establishment of Communist lolqiwnc^ it Y^nan. 

1936 Sian incident; kidnapping ot Chung Kai-shek followed by 

United Front "i S'^tiuiuHsi government and Communist Party, 
l '/37 Marcs Polo Bridge incident, expanding into Japanese uc^ujiatiuJi 

of coastal China ami Yangtze valley. 
c^jjH Chungking made wartime capital. 

1943 Chinxig frui-shek h & China'} Dtsimy, Beginning of Communist 

Party rctorm iiiovcme.fi 1 ai Yentn* 

194^ End of Pacific War, 

1949 Withdrawal of Nationalist government to Taiwan; founding of 

Communist*' "People's Republic." Mao's "Dictatorship of the 
Peopled Democracy/' 

1957 The "Hundred Flowers" -campaign bunched by Mao Tse-rung"* 

speech cm The Correa Handling of Coniradiaicms Among the 
People," 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE OPENING 
OF CHINA 
TO THE WEST 


The war 1S39, which saw die opening of die Opium War between Britain 
atid China, is the great turning point in China between old and new, it 
marks the end of China's long existence as an independent civilization, 
tree to disregard what look place beyond the borders of the Central King¬ 
dom, and its emergence into a world of rapid, irresistible change. The 
new China might be slow in coming and still constantly sulked by its 
past, hut the outcome of this historic encounter was to insure that, even¬ 
tually and inevitably, dynamic forces from the West would have a large 
pan in shaping its future. 

Up to this time, for almost three centuries mice the first arrival of the 
Portuguese oif South China, the Chinese court had succeeded in dealing 
with Westerners on its own terms. Trade was confined to a few ports 
where agents of the court could regulate it strictly ant! tax it heavily. This 
indeed was the traditional pattern of stale cant to] over commerce, whether 
foreign or domestic—a system designed to hold it under close supervision, 
to keep the merchant in an inferior status, to subordinate commerce to the 
interests of the state, and to obtain a maximum in revenue while assuming 
a minimum of rcsponsibiliti on the part <iE the imperial bureaucracy for 
the actual conduct of trade (which was handled by licensed merchants in 
accordance with ihe age-old practice for state monopolies). Many of the 
disadvantages of such a system from the traders point of view were not, 
therefore, disabilities specially imposed on foreigners and calculated to 
harrass them, but simply limitations inherent in the '‘regular ' conditions 
of doing business in China. Chinese merchants, for their part, had long 
simr learned to live with them. Westerners, especiallv British traders in 
the early nineteenth century, remained restive under these restrictions 
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Lint! resentful of them. Imbued with she spirit of a rising ELit^Cish middle 
class, believing in free trade and the near-sactredncss of property h they ran 
up against a regime which recognised neither of these as basic principles 
and a way of life in which the pursuit of profit was actually scorned :ls 
ignoble. 

Jf the established pattern for foreign trade had such disadvantages for 
the merchant, it involved difficulties for the government as well, Burdert- 
mmc ia*es and restrictions were an invitation for enterprising and re¬ 
sourceful persons to engage in smuggling. Smuggling, moreover, could 
prove lucrative nos only for the direct participants but for local officials as 
wdL who could be bribed to keep hands off the illegal traffic. These fac¬ 
tors help to explain why it should have proven so difficult for the govern¬ 
ment in put an etui in the opium trade its spite of repealed bans on its 
importation and sale. The state was not merely in conflict with foreigners, 
who found opium from India and the Near East a wonder-drug in curing 
i he chronic imbalance of trade with China, but with its own member* 
whose self interest led them to "squeeze” the traffic for their personal 
benefit rather than stamp it out for the good of alL 

On the other hand, the ^self-interest"' of foreigners participating in the 
China tiadc was not wholly hound up with the marketing of opium, and 
it is possible that intelligent negotiation would have brought about gradual 
reduction in imports of the drug, white other articles* especially mami- 
faciured goods, look the place of opium in the trade. Unfortunately, the 
traditional conduct of foreign relations by the Chinese court was confined 
largely to tribule-rebitions with states looked upon as vassals’ 1 of the 
emperor. There was no inclination to establish equal relations with the 
Western powers or to enter into negotiations wlikh might lead to an 
abridgement of the emperor's absolute power to deal with foreigners as 
lie would with his own subjects. For want of such a middle ground on 
which to mcer, the means were lacking whereby to resolve the constant 
conflicts which arose in contacts between Chinese and foreigners over 
differing conceptions of fustice and equity* 

Under the*c circumstances a stalemate was no solution. The evils of 
the opium traffic were so far reaching that the Chinese could ignore them 
only at great |>eri|. Meanwhile the impossibility of Cllina + s maintaining 
its traditional isolationist policy made imperative the finding n£ a new 
mttiim twrntii with the West. Some son of showdown was inevitable. 
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Here we shall concern ourselves less with the merits of the issues over 
which war eventually broke out than with the Chinese understanding of 
them and the effect on Chinese thinking of the events which followed. 
Instructive for this purpose arc die cases of two Chinese leaders in die 
fields of government and scholarship; Lin Tse-hsii (1785-1850), lm|>cri.ti 
Commissioner at Canton in 1839^0. and the scholar, Wet Yuan (171J4- 
1856), who helped to interpret for Chinese minds the meaning of this 
fateful conflict. 


THE LESSON OF LIN TSE-HSU 

Liil Tsc-hlu, a native of die southeast coastal province of Fukien, was 
an exemplary product of the Chinese educational and civil service system. 
After winning rhe chtn-shth degree in i8n, he rose rapidly through die 
official ranks and served with particular distinction in posts concerned 
with fiscal matters and public works, gaining a wide reputation for his 
competence, integrity and humaneness. By tile late rhinies. when opium 
smuggling became a pressing question, Lin had already established him¬ 
self as an able governor and then governor’general of rich and populous 
provinces in Centra] China. In such a position a man less deeply concerned 
over the fate of his people might have been content to enjoy the measure 
of personal success which was already assured him. But Lin, having taken 
strong measures to end the traffic in his own sphere of jurisdiction, placed 
himself in the forefront of those who called upon the court for a full- 
scale assault on the opium menace, 't he result was his appointment as 
Imperial Commissioner at Canton with full powers to deal with the 
problem. 

On his arrival in Canton in March of 1839, Lm deuiotist rated that he 
was a man of serious and inflexible purpose, not the type of official who 
could be wheedled, bribed, or stalled oil Within a few months he had 
taken such strong action against the Hong merchants and Western traders 
that existing stocks of opium had been destroyed and the cessation of the 
traffic was all but guaranteed by the foreigners. It was at this time that Lin 
addressed his celebrated letter to Queen Victoria demanding assurances 
of an end to the trade. 

Were npiuiri h then, she sole nr chief henvtcn the Qiintsc and 
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British, there would presumably have been no cause for the outbreak of 
the first Anglo»Chine$e War later that irnne year. To the British on the 
scene, however, Lins uncompromising policies seemed not ftut firm or 
tough bur arrogant and unreasonable. Though ready to make substantial 
concessions with regard to the drug traffic: in order not to lose .ill oppor¬ 
tunities for trade* for them the lure of profits did not suffice to overcome 
strong feelings its what they regarded as mailers nf principle. The lack 
of treaty relations meant that there was no established prcKedwrc for the 
administration of post ice in incidents involving Chinese and foreigners. 
Commissioner Lin was determined that Chinese authorities should mete 
nut punishment for crimes »<n Chinese sell of which foreigners had been 
accused. The British were equally adamant in refusing to turn over 
suspects* whose guilt was by no means established, to the mercies of Chi¬ 
nese ofFicialft whom they considered vindictive and inhumane. When Lift 
countered with the breaking off of all trade and expulsion of the British 
from China, full scale hostilities broke nut. 

The Chinese, as is well known, were pitifully unprepared on land and 
sea w resist The force of British arms, and it was only a matter of weeks 
before rhe underlying weakness of Lin's "get-tough fe1 policy became fully 
exposed. Officially disgraced t rhe erstwhile viceroy and commissioner was 
eventually banished to Chinese Turkestan. In rhe meantime, be had be¬ 
come fully persuaded of the need for strengthening China through ihc 
adoption of Western arms and methods of warfare, though he could make 
no progress in gaining acceptance of this view .11 court* Even when later 
restored lo the official ranks* partly on account of his accomplishments in 
flood control and Sand reclamation work. Lin lacked any real opportunity 
to influence stale policy in the directum of greater realism and reform. 
The lesson lie had learned in Canton remained Lirgdy his own. It would 
be decades more before the court could be moved by further niEslortUiiei 
in take such warnings to heart. 

UN TSE-HSV 
Letter h 1 the English Rater 

In this celebrated letter to Queen Victoria (iSjo)- Lin argues against the 
opium trade with all she moral earnestness of the CcttJucian scholar and lofty 
condescension of one speaking for the imperial court. On it* own terms* of 
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course, Lins argument is unanswerable. Yci his tone iruiicit.es ho* unready 
the Chinese were to deal wirh the British as diplomatic equals or to negotiate 
outstanding differences on other scores. 

Intransigent as he appeared. Lin nonetheless compelled admiration. Hit 
likeness appeared later in Mmc, Tussaud's Wj.t Museum in London, and the 
distinguished British consular official and litmUigist, H. A. Giles, said of Lin: 
"He was .1 fine scholar, a fust and mcrciiul official!, and a Hue patriot." 

[From reflg and Fairhunk, China's Rf.jionjr io df IVet!, pp. s>j| 

A communication: magnificently our Great emperor soodtes and pacifies 
China and the foreign countries, regarding all with tlic same kindness. 
If there is profit, then he shares it with ihe people* of ihe world; if there 
is harm, then he removes it on behalf of the world. Tins is because he 
takes the mind of Heaven and canh as his mind. 

The kings of your honorable country by a tradition handed down from 
general inn to gene rat ion have always hern noted for their [’olitentjs and 
submissive ness. We have read your successive tributary memorials say¬ 
ing: "In general our countrymen who go to trade in China have always 
received His Majesty the Emperor's gracious treatment .md equal justice.'' 
and so on. Privately we are delighted with the way in which the honorable 
rulers of your country deeply understand the grand principles and are 
grateful for the Celestial grace. For this reason the Celestial Court in 
soothing those from afar has redoubled its polite and kind treatment. The 
profit from trade has been enjoyed by them continuously iot two hundred 
years. This is the source from which your country has become known for 
iis wealth. 

But after a long period of oommcret.il intercourse, fhere appear among 
the crowd of barbarians both good persons and bad, unevenly, Cnnsc 
queiith there arc ihr.sc who smuggle opium to seduce the Chinese people 
and so cause the spread of the poison to ail provinces. Such persons who 
only care to profit themselves, and disregard their harm to others, arc not 
tolerated by ihe laws of Heaven and .ire unanimously hated by human 
being*. His Majesty the Emperor, upon hearing of this, is in a towering 
rage. He has especially sent me, his commissioner, to come to Kwapgtung, 
and together with the governor-general and governor jointly to in¬ 
vestigate .md settle tin* mailer. . . . 

Wc find that your country is silty nr seventy thousand ti from China. 
Tct there are barbarian ships that strive to come here for trade for the 
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purpose of making a great profit. The wealth of China is used to profit 
the barbarians* Thai is to say t the great profit made by barbarians is .ill 
taken from the rightful share of China* By what right do they then in 
return use ihe poisonous drug to injure the Chinese people? Even though 
the barbarians may not necessarily intend to do ui harm, yet in coveting 
profit Io an extreme, they have no regard for injuring others. Lei us ask* 
where is your conscience? I have heard thar the smoking of opium is very 
strictly forbidden by your country; that is because the harm caused by 
opium is clearly undemotxi Since it is not permitted to do harm to your 
own country* then even Jess should you let it he passed on to the harm of 
other countnes^how much less to China! Of all that China exports Co 
foreign countries, there is not a single thing winch is not beneficial co 
people; they ire of !>encfii when eaicm or of benefit when used H or of 
benefit when resold; all are bcnrfitdak L ibere j single article from China 
which has done any hnmi to foreign countries? Take tea and rhubarb, 
for example; the foreign countries anno t get along for a single day with 
out them. If China cuts ulf these benefits with no sympathy fur ihose 
who are to sutler, then what can the barbarians rdy upon to keep shenv 
selves alive? Moreover the wonkns, camlets, and longdls [ix, textiles] 
of foreign countries cannot be woven unless they obtain Chinese silk. If 
China, again*cuts off this beneficial export, what profit can the barbarians 
expect to maker As for other foodstuffs beginning With candy, ginger* 
cinnamon, and so forth, and art ides for use, beginning with silk, satin, 
ehiftaware, and so nn h all die things that must he had by foreign countries 
sue innumerable* On the other liund. .miclcs coming Frum die outside to 
China can only be used as toys. We can take them or gel along without 
them. Since they arc not needed bv China, what difficulty would there be 
if ivc closed the frontier and stopped the trade? Nevertheless our Cel can id 
Court lets tea, silk, and other gc*uJs l*e shipped without limit and cir¬ 
culated! every where without begrudging it in the slightest. This is for no 
other reason but to share the benefit with the people of the wbnlc world. 

The goods from China carried away by your country not only supply 
your own consumption and use* but also can t>e divided up and sold to 
other countries* producing a triple profit. Even if you do not sdi opium, 
you still have this threefold profit. How can you bear to go further, selling 
products injurious to others in order to fulfill your i ns j liable desire? . . . 

We have tun tier learned that in London? the capita! of your honorable 
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rule, and in Scotland (Ssu-ko-Lan), Ireland (Ai-lun), and other places, 
originally nu opium ii;i% been produced. Only in several places of India 
under your control such oi Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Patna, Benares, and 
Mldwa has Opium been planted from hill to hill, and ponds have been 
opened for its manufacture. For months and years work is continued in 
order to accumulate the poison. The obnoxious odor iscends, irritating 
Heaven and frightening the spirits. Indeed you, Q King, can eradicate 
the opium plant in these placer, hoc over the field* entirely, and sow in 
its stead the five grains \ i-e„ millet, barky, wheat, etc.]. Anyone who dares 
again attempt to plum and manufacture opium should be severely pun¬ 
ished. This will really be a great, benevolent government policy that will 
increase the common weal and get rid uf evil. For this. Heaven must sup 
pfjn you and the spirits must bring you good fortune, prolonging your old 
age and extending your descendants. All will depend on this act, , , . 

Now we have set up regulations governing (he Chinese people. He who 
sells opium shall receive the death penalty and he who smokes it also the 
death penalty. Now consider this: if the barbarians do uoi bring opium, 
then how tin ihe Chinese fieople resell it, and he w can they smoke itr The 
fact is that the wicked barbarians beguile the Chinese people into a death 
trap. How then can we grant life only to these barbarians? He who takes 
die life of even one person still has to alone for it wiib his own life: yet is 
■he harm done by opium limited to die taking of one life only? Therefore 
in the new regulations, in regard tn those barbarians who bring opium to 
China, the penalty is lined at decapitation or strangulation. This jj what is 
called getting rid of a harmful thing on behalf of mankind. 

Moreover we have found ihat in the middle of the second month of this 
year | April 9] Consul j Superintendent J Elliot of your nation, because the 
opium prohibition Jaw was very stem and severe, petitioned for an ex¬ 
tension uf the time limit. He requested a limit of five months for India and 
its adjacent harbors and related territories, and ten months for England 
proper, after which they would act in conformity with the new regula¬ 
tions, Now we. the commissioner and others, have memorialized and 
have received the extraordinary Celestial grace of His Majesty the Em¬ 
peror, who has redoubled his consideration and compassion. All those who 
within (he period of the coming one year (front England) or six months 
(from India) bring opium to China by mistake, but who voluntarily con¬ 
fess and completely surrender their opium, shall be exempt from their 
punishment. After this limit of time, if there are still those who bring 
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opium to China then they will plainly have committed a willful violation 
and shall at once be executed according to hvv T with absolutely no 
clemency or pardon. "I his may be called rbc height of kindness and the 
perfection of imlkc, 

Our Celestial Dynasty rules over and supervises the myriad scutes, and 
surely possesses unfathomable spiritual dignity. Yet the Emperor cannot 
bear to execute people without having first tried to reform them by ui- 
se ruction. Therefore he especially promulgates these fixed regulations. 
The barbarian merchants of your country, ilf they wish to dn husiness for 
a prolonged period. are required to obey our statutes respectfully and to 
cut off permanently the source of opium- They must by no means try to 
test ihe effectiveness of ihr law with rheir li ves. May you, O King, check 
your wicked and sift out your vicious people before they come to China h 
in order to guarantee the peace of your nation to show further the sin¬ 
cerity of your politeness and suhmissiveness, and to let the two countries 
enjoy together ihe blessings of peace. How fortunate, how fortunate in¬ 
deed! After receiving tins dispatch will you immediately give us a prompt 
reply regarding the details and circumstances of your cutting off the 
opium traffic, be sure not to put this «*j1 \ The above is uhai has w !.,■ 
ctrmmunitattrd, [Vermilion endorsement;] This h appropriately worded 
and quite comprehensive (Te-i'i cAou-fat?). 

The Need f$r Wester?! Guns and Ships 

This lener to his friend Wu T?.u-hsu t written two years after the debacle at 
Canton, expresses Lirt's realization oe ihe need for adopting modem weapons 
and methods pi ’warfare. As one in official disgtace, however, Lin dared not 
speak our nor even communicate his thoughts privately except in guarded 
fashion. Under such circumstances d is understandable >hat the advocacy of 
reform should have taro hampered and the taking of concrete steps so long 
delayed- 

[From Twig and Fab bank. Chinas Resume to sh? West. p i 3 j 

The rebels' ships on the open sea came and went js they pleased* now in 
the south and now suddenly in the north P changing successively between 
morning and evening. It we tried to pin up a defense everywhere, not 
nriiv would ive toil and expend ourselves without limit, but .lIm« how could 
we recruit and transport so many tiwps, militia, artillery, and ammuni¬ 
tion, and come to ihdr support quickly? * , , 

When 1 was in olfice in Kwatigtung and Kwjngsi. I had made plans re- 
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warding the problems of ship* -ind cannon and a water force, Afraid that 
there w:is not enough tame to build ships^ I .it first rented them. Afraid 
that there was not enough lime to cast cannon and thaT it would nor t>c 
done according to the regulations. I at first bought foreign ones. The 
most painful thing was that when the Hu-mcn jihc Rogue or “Tiger's 
mouth." she entrance to the Canton River] was broken into, a large num¬ 
ber of good cannon fell into the hands of the rebel lions barbarians, t re¬ 
call that after 1 had been punished two years ago, I still look the risk of 
culling the Emperor** attention to two tilings: ships and guns. At that 
time, if these things could have been made and prepared they still could 
have been used with effect to fight against the enemy in Chekiang last 
fall ] 1841J. Now it L5 even more difficult to check the wildfire. Alter all, 
ships, guns, and a water force are absolutely indispensable. Even if the 
rebellious barbarians bad fled and returned beyond the seas, these things 
would suit have to be urgently planned for, in order to work out die 
permanent defense of our sea frontiers. * . . 

hut at this time I must strictly observe the advice 10 seal my lips as one 
corks 1 lie month of a buttle. However, toward those with identical aims 
and interests, 1 suddenly spit out the truth and am unable to control 
myself, t extremely regret my foolishness and careless ness. Nevertheless, 
when I turn my thoughts to die depth of your attention 10 me, then I 
cannot conceal these things from myself, 1 only beg you to keep them 
confidential. By all means, please do not tell other persons. 


WEI Y0AN AND THE WEST 

The Illustrated Cfixetteer of the Maritime Countries > by Wei Yuan 
(1794-185(1)1 is d landmark in China A relations with the West, since it 
represents she first systematic attempt to provide educated men with a 
realistic picture of the outside world- A sizeable compilation running to 
si sty chapters, this gazetteer owed its inception to the pioneering work 
of Lin Tse-hsu who, while in Canton, made strenuous efforts to gather in¬ 
formation about die West, taking notes him self, collecting materials, ar¬ 
ranging translations* and compiling J Gazetteer of the Four Continent^ 
which Wei used as the basis for his own work after Lin's dismissal. 

Wei was exceptional in his alertness to the situation confronting China 
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and tbs realization of the need for serious study of the West. He was not, 
however, a man whose intellectual importance derived from inadvertent 
involvement in what proved tu be a momentous issue. A classicist and 
historian of the first rank, Wei combined the finest tradiiiom of Qung 
scholarship with the serious concern of the dedicated Confucinn official 
in matters of state. By 1H41 lie had already published his military history 
of the Ch'ing dynasty, SAtng-U'a chi\ a work regarded .is authoritative 
and often reprinted. Consequently, he spoke as one commanding scholarly 
respect* not as a mere ap|wjrturust or crackpot* and die tone of his work 
reflects his serious purpose—tu provide informalhm iqxnt which Up base 
practical state policies rather ihim simply to peddle curious tint ions about 
lhe strange world outside. 

Wei s general thesis in the Ga-*ite?r is this: the Western barbarians 
benion [lower anti profit, have devised techniques and machines by which 
to subvert or conquer 1 he civilized world* China, dedicated as she is 10 
virtue, learning, and the ways uf peace, possesses a spiritual and moral 
strength which can yet sHumph over the enemy if only die Chinese 
awaken to the danger .md apply themselves to the practical problems in¬ 
volved. Traditional military science suggests that the first requisite is 
intelligence of the enemy—of his strengths and weak nesses. Tile second 
requisite is to match these strengths and exploit the weaknesses. If the 
natural abilities of the Chinese arc devoted to the study and adoption of 
Western military methods, and there is nor too great an impatience with 
die achievement of immediate results, the nine will come when China can 
reassert liereclf. In the meantime, she should seek to exploit the prime 
weakness of the West—its inherent disunity, which derives from the lack 
of a common moral basis and consequent anarchy of selfish ambitions 
among the nation*. To play die Western powers of! against one another 
is then the obvious strategy. 

Despite the violent and contempt onus tone of hit language, Wei is 
careful to state that his is a policy valid cither for war or for peace. He 
admits of the possibility that China's military preparations may not en¬ 
able her so*m to fcsist or mack the West. Peace negotiation* could prove 
necessary again as they had in rbe Opium War, Yn a policy of playing 
the Western power* of! against each usher. while gaining time for reform 
and strengthening within, would be appropriate even m these dr cum* 
stances. 
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Wei's official career, though one of genuine distinction, was limited to 
relatively minor posts and matters of more traditional concern to rhe 
bureaucratic class: internal (and particularly local) administration* tlood 
control and irrigation, water transport, and sail administration, Hls //- 
hutrafed Gazetteer of the Maritime Contitnei was re primed many time.*, 
expanded and supplemented. Japanese editions of this work and Wei's 
Skeng'Mw chi came to the Attention of the samurai reformer Sakuma 
Shnzan* who spoke of Wei as “a comrade in another land / 4 Sakiima also 
commented* however, that in practical mutters like gunnery Wei lacked 
firsthand experience and his information was often inaccurate . 1 

Til us Wei's approach to the problem of national defense may be said to 
reflect his Confueian concern for the state* a more realistic estimate uf 
Western power, and the Ch'idg scholar's penchant for works of compila¬ 
tion based on critical, though nor necessarily empirical research. He had 
neither the opportunity, nor perhaps the inclination, to Lake up the prac¬ 
tical art of war which m the past had proven so uncongenial to Chinese 
Confueian tastes. Wei's own urging* to ihc contrary, this same bek of 
practical efforts remained a weakness of China for years to come. 

WEI YUAN 

Preface to the Illustrated Gazetteer of the Maritime Comities 

In the preface to his work, VVei T characteristically tor the Ch'ing scholar, starts 
with -i discussion of the sources he has drawn upon Then he explains the 
nature and purposes of the work, and provides a conspectus of the content*, 
chapter by chapter* The whole is in □ highly rhetorical style, replete with 
classical allusions and thr usual pretension* in regard lo Chinese cufiuni! 
superiority and world sovereignty. 

[From i'u-cJirk, Origins! Preface* xa~£b] 

The present work, illustrated Gazetteer of the Man time Countries (Htd- 
f(uo l r ii-chtb) contain* sixty chapters. Upon whai is it based-'' It is based* 
on the one hand* upon the Gazetteer of the Four Continent* (Ssu ehou 
ehih) which tsus translated by Secretary [of War l Lin [Tse-hsu]. 
former Cover nor General of Kwangiung and Kwango, and, on the other 
hand, upon the histories and gazetteers uf differed! previous dynasties, 
and the different scries of Island Gazetteers published since the Ming 

*Cf. TWfuxLa* Jc lUn^r, ifijJ Itc^Evr. fdHrnx of f jpunzi? Tre/itiQWt pp« 
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period* ami also upon many barbarian at Eases and Ewjots published ui re¬ 
cent years. They were brought logeihcr* and thoroughly searched Many 
difficulties had to be worked out in order that this pioneer work might 
be published. 

At a rough estimate, about eighty percent of the source materials used 
in this l**jk covering the Southeastern Ocean | Southeast Asia} and die 
Southwestern Ocean [South and West Asia [ and about siity percent 
covering Lhc Great Western Ocean I Western Europe ]< the Little Western 
Ocean [North Africa], the Northern Ocean [Russia and Eastern Eu¬ 
rope ], and the Outer Great Western Ocean [North and South AmericaJ 
are new mate rills supplementing the original [Leu’s] book covering the 
same areas. They are also illustrated with maps, tables, and diagrams. A 
variety of opinion from different schools is presumed Lo thu interests of 
broad coverage* 

tn what respect does this work differ from the gazetteers of earlier 
writers? The answer Ls that those earlier works all described ihe West as 
ir appeared u* Chinese writer*, while this book describes the West as it 
appears to Westerners, 

What i* the purpose of the present work? Its purpose is to show how to 
use barbarians to fight barbarians, how to make the barbarians pacify one 
another [in our ,idvantageJ p and how 10 employ the techniques of the 
barbarians in order to bring the barbarians under control. The Boo^ vf 
Changes says: “Depending upon the mutual influence of love and hale, 
there may be fortune or misfortune; depending upon the mutual influence 
of approach and withdrawal, there may 1st repentance or regret; depend¬ 
ing upon the mutual influence of honesty and dishonesty, there may be 
gam or loss/ 1 ’ So it is in defending against an enemy: depending upon 
whether one knows the enemy"* position or not, there may be absolute 
gain err total loss. In ancient limes ihcsse who succeeded in driving off the 
barbarians knew the enemy's position ls clearly as if it were spread out 
upon iheir own desk or carpet;; they were informed of the enemy* condi¬ 
tion ns ultimately as if the ciicmv were dining or sleeping with them. 

With this book in hand, then, will it be possible to drive off the 
barbarians? 

Perhaps so, perhaps nut. This hook provides only military tactics, not 
the basic strategy. It provides the tangible means for making war, hut not 

K Hu fr-iid c > 405)' 
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ihe intangible rules. There were ministers of stale in the Ming period 
who said that in order 10 deal with the menace of Japanese pirates on the 
high seas, >t was first necessary to pacify the hearts of the people, cm 
bittcred by an accumulation of grievances. iJm what are die accumulated 
grievances now? They come neither from flood nor from fire; they are 
stirred up neither by swords nor by '[her metal weapons. Thcv arc due 
not to traitorous elements along the coast; nor to the opium smokers tit 
opium smugglers [hut to misgovern me tit j Therefore the gentleman 
| as he reads the fiuof; of OJcs\ turns to she chapters of Yiin-hna and 
Chebung | which were written to praise King Hsiian of [he Chou 
dynasty for his efforts to restore the great virtue of his ancestors] before 
he reads the chapters of Ch'mg-wtt and Chiang-han [which praise the 
«me king fur his successful expedition against the Huai tribes |. % so 
doing he is able to understand the zealous concern of the poets who wrote 
the two sections, Ta ya and Hsiao ya, of the Book of Odes, In the same 
way, when he studies the interpretations of King Wen and the Duke nf 
Chou fin the ffou^ of Changes | with regard to “adjusting man's inward 
thoughts and esternal acts" and "the seasonal rotations of growth and 
diminution," he is able 10 understand die anxious concern of the authors 
and annotators of the Book, 0/ Changes, Mans aealoutness and sense of 
concern are the means hv which Heaven in the natural course of things 
brings jtence uui of chaos, by which human hearts are convened from 
ignorance in enlightenment, and by which man's abilities are turned from 
what is vain to what is practical. 

Previously, the t’hun-k o-erli tribes were very unruly during the pe¬ 
riods K'aug'hsi and Yung-cheiig (1662-1735), but were suppressed with 
lightning speed in the middle of the Chsen-lung period (1736-171^6). Yet 
the steady poisoning of tiur people by the barbarians with their opium 
represents a crime ten ihnusand times worse than that of the Chim-kWrh 
trihes, However, our present emperor, His Majesty, is so benevolent and 
diligent. His virtue matches that of His ancestors. The operations of 
Heaven in time and of man through his own efforts are conjoined for 
uur advantage. Wily should we feat that the time is not ripe for extermina¬ 
tion of the barbarians; why should we fear that there may lx? no chance 
to show our might? Thus all of our courageous people must show their 
eagerness for the achievement of such j task, and anyone who has not lost 
his senses must devise some means for its accomplishment. Away with 
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hypocrisy I Away with ail window dressing* Away with the dread of 
difficulty! Away with die nurturing of microti evils and the tolerating oi 
private gain ;H die expense of the public interest! Then the mind* of men 
will lie amused from their ignorant lethargy. 

First of .ill. through practical projects we must advance practical effort; 
and through practical effort advance practical projects. The mug wort 
must be kept in dry storage for three vears [before it can he applied as 
an effective medicine]. Our nets must lx- made ready before we can go 
fishing in the Jake. We must not try to drown ourselves in the river 
merely to show our heroism, nor must we try to appease our hunger by 
drawing picture-cakes- Then we shall no longer be plagtecd by a dc.otli of 
men with practical abilities- 

Secondly, once rid of our ignorant lethargy, the tun will shine more 
brightly in [he sky; once the dearth of men with practical abilities is 
remedied, government orders will be carried out with the speed of wind 
and lightning. There is a statement in the commentary: 3 '“Bring all the 
waste land in the country under cultivation; let all farms be under good 
cure; so that [he people within the four seas will be contented, and even 
the Yuclt-shang tribe* [the most remote barbarians! * v di be uur loyal 
subjects." With this concern in mind, I wrote this preface for the Hai^m 

Defensive measures may serve offensive purposes as well as purposes of 
peaceful negotiation. U*c (he barbarians v> eofitrd the barbarians. &n that 
all our borders may he strongly held. Thu* the first section of this book 
deals with maritime defense. 

Down through three thousand year* [of world history]; over the ninety 
thousand /f o( the world's circumference; laoth vertically in time and 
horizontally in space, with geographical charts and historical data, the 
.second section present* a general survey of historical and territorial changes 
for all nations in the world. 

Neither [he barbarian religion nor the barbarian opium can penetrate 
the borders of our v;is*:il stales [to the South]. Alas, that they can show 
their will to resist | white we cannot], So the third section deal* with the 
nation* along tile coast of the Southeastern Seas [ix- IndoChina. Siam* 
etc.]. 

*Wlitfft "nmsTTicFiUf ^ “ Majttj pi Lcrti fire srir-. 1 . we have unable $0 Iwte the 
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The Isles of Luzon and [ie., [he Philippines and die Easi Indies) 
are equal in extent to Japan, but they are either encroached upon or 
absorbed [hy Western barbarians |. Taking heed o£ the overturned cart 
ahead [to avert a similar disaster for oursclvcsj, the fourth set.lion deals 
with the Isles of the Southeastern Ocean [Southeastern Asia]. 

The religion has been changed three limes, and the land cut into Fi ve 
Regions, The magpie s nest is now occupied by the turtle doves,* which 
□re also a threat to China. The fifth section deals with India, 

Both the whiles and the blacks are from remote and isolated areas. They 
are forced to serve as advance guards, collaborating with the seafarers of 
the West. The sixth section deals with Africa of the Little Western 
Ocean, 

The western part of the Mediterranean Sea is inhabited hy many bar¬ 
barian tribes, who cherish only pm fits and power, and indeed are as 
treacherous as the owls. The seventh section deals with the European 
countries in the Great Western Ocean, 

Her [ Russia's) tail lies in the East and her head in the West; her north¬ 
ern borders extend to the sea of ice. If we make alliances with the nearby 
countries in order to attack those afar, she may be our friend in a land 
war. The eighth section denis with Russia in the Northern Ocean. | In 
this section Wei sets forth his hope that Russia may distract England by 
invading India. In the next he suggests that the United States would be 
a iuiur.it ally in naval warfare. | 

She lias effectively resisted the violent invasion of (he English barbarian* 
and faithfully guarded the central plain. If we make alliances with those 
afar, in order to attack those nearby, she may be of assistance in a sea war. 
The ninth section deals wnh the United States m the Outer Great [ West- 
crn| Ocean. 

Every man has Heaven as his source; religious teachings derive from the 
sages, Though die different teachings meet and part, agree and disagree, 
they are all orderly and logical. The tenth section deals with rcligifiru of 
the Western nations. 

It is China alone which embraces ten thousand h under one sovereignty. 
In contact with one another but unconnected—are Europe and Arabia. 
The eleventh section presents a chronological fable of events in China and 
the West. 

'So idipid' ihej cannot mate * iw (nj ihemidva. 
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The Chinese calendar Has been supplemented by the Wcsicm; the 
Western calendar differs from the Chinese, As a guide for the people in 
iheir seasonal labors, outs lakes ihc place of honor. The twelfth section 
presents a table uf similarities and differences between the Chinese and 
the Western calendars. 

In war topography is of first importance* however remote and wild the 
region. By the gal lie ring of supplies and sketching of plans, a war can 
he won in the office. The thirteenth section presents a general survey of 
geographical conditions in each country, 

Topography* important though it be, is nothing compared to cooperation 
among men. Surprise tactics anti orthodox Strategy are to lie used ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, so that there will be the least expenditure of 
force and a maximum of concerted planning. The fourteenth section pre^ 
senes a program for controlling the barbarians. 

Knowing one's own plans and being familiar with those of the enemy, 
one may judge whether to wage war or negotiate peace. Without know¬ 
ing the right medicine, how can one cure the disease of shortsightedness 
and stupidity ? The fifteenth section offers a compilation of duU on the 
barbarian situation. 

Maritime warfare depends upon warships, as land warfare depends 
upon ha e lie merits- Without mastering die best techniques, how can the 
stormy seas he tamed? The sixteenth section present* a detailed discus¬ 
sion of warships. 

The Five Elements arc able to subdue one another. Among them metal 
and fire arc the most fierce. A thunder blast from the earth can serve both 
offensive and defensive purposes. The seventeenth section presents a de¬ 
tailed discussion of firearms and their use in warfare. 

The languages and conveyances of different peoples arc not the same, 
but their currencies are similar- To make a skillful use of them, one 
must make the utmost use of one's intelligence. The eighteenth section 
deals with [Western] currency, goods, and contrivances. 

This preface is written by Wei Yuan of Shao-yang* Secretary to the 
Cabinet, on the nth moon of die zzd year of Tao-kuang (February, 
1H45) at Yangebuw. 


CHAPTER XXV 



JE r*- # .< ' ^ A. 


T/fE H/r^FEiVLY 
K/JVGDOM OF 
THE TAIPINGS 


in the writings of Lin Tse-hsu and Wei Yiian we have seen the impact of 
the West on two men who exemplified the finest traditions of Chinese 
statecraft and Confuekn scholarship—representatives of that elite group 
which had served for centarries as the custodians of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment and of Confitcbn values in thought and scholarship. On another 
Sevei of society, in these years just after China's defeat in the Opium 
War, there were signs of an even more powerful and striking reaction to 
the West in the great Taping Rebellion, a maw movement so remarkable 
that it has continued to exeut and perplex historians in recent years al¬ 
most as much as it did Chinese and Western observers in the med- 
rmirtecnth century. If on closer acquaintance this great popular uprising 
has seemed to reflect less of Western influence than of native traditions 
and internal unrest, it remains a fascinating example of the interplay 
between Chinese and Western ideas in an historical event of the first 
magnitude. 

Hung Hsiu-chuan (a814-1864). the leader of this rebellion which swept 
up like a whirlwind from the southernmost regions of China, was the son 
of a poor peasant family belonging to the HALi minority group and Ly¬ 
ing not far from Canton, Hung had enough promise as a student so that 
his family joined together in providing him with an education and send¬ 
ing him on ro take the provineb! civil service examinations. Though re¬ 
peatedly unsuccessful, an one of these Yi&its to Canton (183ft) Hung 
hcaid a Christian missionary preach and picked up some religious tracts. 
When the following year he failed again sit die ex a mi nations, he stems to 
have suffered: a nervous collapse and during hu illness (0 have had cer¬ 
tain visions, J11 one of them a fatherly old man api^enrcd to him and 
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complained that men, instead of worshiping him, were serving demons. 
In another Confuetin was scolded for lus faithIcsmessp and repented his 
ways. Jo still another a middle-aged man appeared and instructed Hu tig 
in the slaying of demons. These apparitions he later understood as signify¬ 
ing that Gi k! the Heavenly Father (whom he identified with the supreme 
god* Shatig-ti, of ancient Chinese tradition) mid Jesus Christ, his Elder 
Brother* had commissioned him as the Younger Brother to stamp out 
demon worship. To some Hung might have appeared to be the victim of 
his own fevered imaginings, hut others were impressed by his quiet 
earnestness and deep sense of conviction. Perhaps most significant from 
the Chinese point of view was his ability eo persuade members of his own 
family of the rightness of his cause, 

T 3 ie.se ideas continued to ferment in Hung's mind, yet it was only seven 
years bier that he took the trouble tn read more carefully the tracts 
given him in Canton* containing translations and summaries from the 
Bible and sermons on scriptural lejcts. Liter si til he spent two months 
studying in Canton with ihe Reverend fssachar J, Roberts, an American 
Southern Baptist missionary* whose fundnmentalist teachings provided 
Hung with what limited knowledge he gained of Christianity. In the 
meantime. Hung, who earned a livelihood teaching m vilbge sehnuk 
had been joined by some of his relatives in idol-breaking minium which 
aroused local feelings and the displeasure of the authorities. Forced to 
shift their activities westward, these prophets without honor in their own 
country met with a far better reception among the Hakfcas of Kwangri, 
By die late tH-jos Hung found himself the leader of a growing band 
known as the God Worshipers. Hi’re, too, however* the iconochsm and 
strange teachings of the God Worshipers provoked orfkud intervention 
and attempts u suppression. 

In the mind of Hung die Manthu regime seems to have become identi¬ 
fied quite early with the demonic forces which had to be destroyed in 
order to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. But it was more than 
Hung s icDuodasm which led this new religious movement increasingly 
to take on a political and military aspect. Famine and economic de¬ 
pression m [he Jatc 1H40&. burdensome taxation, the decline in dynastic 
prestige as a result of defeat at the hands of the British and the conse¬ 
quent impairment of governmental functions, especially in the more re¬ 
mote regions like Kwaagti* contributed to a situation in width the sur- 
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vival of any group depended upon its ability to defend and provide for 
itself in the midi! of growing confusion and lawlessness. The God Wor¬ 
shipers were only one such group, but they proved better organized and 
possessed of a greater sense of purpose than most. 

Under pressure of constant official harassment. Hung and his closest 
collaborators finally worked out a plan for full-fledged revolt. In effect ii 
put the God Worshipers on a total-war footing. A military organisation 
was created which Would mobilize ail of the resources of the community 
for prosecution of the war effort. Personal property had to Ik turned over 
to a communal treasury (the "Sacred Treasury"), religious observances 
were strictly enforced, and a detailed code of military disc ip! me and 
ethical conduct was established with heavy penalties for any violations. 

Systematically the leaders oi the uprising set about consolidating their 
forces, making weapon*, indoctrinating their followers, and training die 
militia. By Decernber of 1^50 the new army was able successfully to with¬ 
stand a full assault by government troops, and in the flush nf this first 
victory Hung formally proclaimed, at the start of the new year, his rebel 
regime* the Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace. He himself assumed die 
tide of Heavenly King, and others oi die leaders, including several with 
military and organizational talents probably superior to those of Hung* 
were ranked as subordinate kings or princes. 

The name of the new regime suggests that it was meant to fulfill the 
highest ideals of the Chinese political tradition (Taiping, or "Great 
Peace'' designated a period of perfect peace and order according to one 
cyclical view' of ancient history), along with die realization of a Kingdom 
of Heaven in which all worshiped the one True God. It was thus to be .1 
theocratic state with military, political* and religious authority concen¬ 
trated in a single hierarchy. Such an all-embracing, monolithic structure 
was congenial enough to the Chinese political scene and particularly 
suited to the requirements of a revolutionary situation. As a political 
venture the Taiping movement bad a broad appeal to anti-Manehu, 
nationalist sentiment. As a program of economic reform, it auracted the 
overburdened and destitute, particularly among the peasants. As a new 
community—indeed a gre-aL family in which ail the members were 
"brothers' 1 and "sisters"—it had an appeal 10 ridi and poof alike who 
suffered from the social dislocation and insecurity of the limes. The 
Taiping cause* in other words, became a rallying point for all those de- 
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merits which Traditionally have studied themselves t q a new dynastic 
movement* 

Even in the powerful appeal of its rdigiom mytitque the Taiping Re¬ 
bellion had something in common wish peasant uprisings and dynastic 
revolutions in ibt pan* Where it differed, however, was in die intensity 
a ltd sectarian famuid-sm wirh which Taipmg religious teachings were 
insisted upon. Great importance w r as attached to the indoctrination of 
new recruits, and volunteers who refused to accept the Taiping faith— 
however genuine might be their antipathy 10 the Ma nth us—were turned 
away. In fact, die extraordinary discipline of the Taipiug armies, the 
heroism of many in baule, and 5 heir readiness to meet death—for which 
there could be no earthly reward— all suggest that 2 sense of religious 
purpose, rather than simply economic gain or poliucal ambition, was what 
field together this motley assemblage of malcontents and misfits, mis 
nonaries and messiahs. 

From the military standpoint the Rebellion enjoyed startling success 
in its early years. It had the advantage of light organization, firm dis¬ 
cipline* talented commanders, and a high degree of mobility which 
derived from the cutting of all personal ties in home and property. Never 
rhelcss* if Taeping progress northward was devastatingly swift, through 
Hunan to the central Yangtze valley and thence eastward to Nanking, this 
rapid advance came about only by the adoption o[ a strategy which had 
its own Limitations—ndtably the bypassing of large centers of resistance. 
The Tai pings concerned them selves little with organizing the country- 
side as they passed through* No permanent envelopment of these by¬ 
passed strongholds and eventual reduction of [hem was seriously at¬ 
tempted. Local opposition and temporary setbacks, instead of suggesting 
the need for caution and consolidation* were intcrpicted as signs from 
God that they should push on m other directions toward new and greater 
triumphs. The chief military commander* Yang HsitlchYng* who bjd 
the tide of Eastern King; frequently claimed direct revelation from God 
the Father in support of his strategic moves, and Taiping accounts of the 
campaign make Lt appear that she Triumphal course of the rebellion reflects 
the direct intervention of God in history through the instrumentality of 
chosen deputies like Hung and Yang. 

Once established in their capital at Nanking, occupied March. 1853, and 
renamed "Heavenly Capital' 1 (T T ien<hti*g), the Taipmgs sent oul an 
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expedition lo take Peking which again made striking gains initially, bill 
was eventually flowed* isolated* and defeated. A similar expedition to the 
Wesi was more successful In enlarging the area under Taping control, 
hut tor die most part the new regime found itself engaged in a pro- 
iracied struggle to maintain its position in the lower Yangtze valley, a 
rich and populous region which fxwtd formidable problems of defense 
■md administration. Fur ten years die fortunes of war waxed and waned* 
with the exploits of some Tuiping commanders resulting in heavy de 
feats for imperial armies, while, nn the other hand, increasing pressure 
was exerted against them by the reorganized and revitalized forces of 
regional leaders loyal to the Manchu cause—leaders such as Tseng Kuo- 
fan. Tso Tsung-t'ang, and Li Hung-chang, who were to play a dominant 
role in the subsequent history of the dynasty. 

A significant loss for the Taipings was their failure to enlist the support 
of the West. There was early sympathy for die rebel cause on the part 
of some Westerners in the treaty ports, based on a favorable impression 
of Taiping morale and discipline, as well as the hope that the Taiping 
religion might prove genuinely Christian. However, contacts with the 
leaders of the revolt soon disillusioned and alienated them. The fanaticism, 
ignorance, and arrogant pretensions of the latter to a special divine com¬ 
mission, to which even foreign Christians must submit, quickly dispelled 
any illusions that the Taipings would lie easier for the Western powers to 
deal with than the Manchus, Subsequently Taiping moves threatening 
Shanghai brought the active intervention of the West against ilieim 

A far more serious weakness of the Taiping* was internal—a failure in 
political leadership. The Taiping “kings" paid little attention to sys¬ 
tematic organization of the countryside, preferring to establish them- 
selves in ihc larger towns and cities. Moreover, educated men with experi¬ 
ence m civil adminis ration* whose services might have been highly 
useful, were repelled by the Tai pings’ uncouth ness, their supcr.su linus 
adherence to a "foreign" faith, and apparent repudiation of Confudan 
orthodoxy. A civil sen-ice examination based on official Taiping literature 
did little to remedy the lack of Trained personnel. Increasingly* ioo f the 
cohesion and capcitics of the Taiping leadership were severely- strained. 
After the capture of Nanking, Hung steadily withdrew from active direc¬ 
tion of affairs, and as turned a role reminiscent u£ the Taoist sage-emperor 
who ruled by his magic potency—in this case his divine virtue. Yet in fact 
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Hunt's whole personality disintegrated rapidly* as he devoied himself 
more and matt to the pleasures of die palace- There, m violation of tile 
strict sexual morality and monogamy enjoined upon she Tai pings, the 
Heavenly King kept a virtual harem. 

In the meantime* the Eastern King, Yang Hsiu*ch*lng, steadily ar¬ 
rogated greaEet powers lu himself and even aspired to the imperial dignity 
lie fore he lost \ut life in the first of a series of bio* id-hath* which deprived 
the regime of several top leaders and many of their adherents. Thereafter 
Hung tended to place his own relatives in kc> positions, being more con¬ 
cerned for their trustworthiness than Lheif ability. One such rehtive was 
Hung Jctvkun, prime minister in the last years of the regime, who has! 
Far more acquaintance with Christ Sanity and the West than l he other 
■"kings,** hat who proved unable to effectuate any of his plans for the re¬ 
organization of the regime along mure Western lines. 

One uf the great ironies of the Taiping Rebellion was- revealed at the 
sime of its final collapse in the summer of 1^4, Nanking had Keen in 
danger for months when U Hsiu-chcng* an able general whose military 
successes had not turned his head from a devoted loyalty to Hung, ad¬ 
vised abandonment of she capital and escape to the south. The Heavenly 
King chose to remain, insisting that God would protect and provide for 
the Taipings. Yet by June of Hung had himself despaired of Ins 
cause. taken poison and died, his hotly being found later, draped in im¬ 
perial yellow, in a sewer under (he palace. Hung a faithful followers held 
out another month in the midst of the wont privation and suffering, and 
when finally overwhelmed by the Mauchu forces, gave up iheir lives in a 
great slaughter rather than submit. Tseng KuoTan* leader of the victorious 
armies is authority for the statement that not one surrendered. 

There can be no doubt then that an intense, if misguided, religious 
faith was a crucial dement in the Taipmg movement, the most distin¬ 
guishing feature of wKlcIi was its monotheism. In the past China hud not 
tacked for gods or popular religious movements, nor hail the imperial 
entirt been without hi own cult linking dynastic rule to t he will of 
Heaven, Hue ic was Hung who ftrsi proclaimed a belief m one God whn 
was the Father of all. a God who was at once accessible to the prayers of 
the individual .md actively concerned with the governing of the world. In 
Tatping documents, as will lie seen from the selenium* which follow, this 
point is pariicularty stressed: that whereas the old cull of Heaven was a 
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one family affair* jealously guarded by the ruling house, the True God 
was the ruler* father and friend of alL His direct accessibility to men, 
however, proved both a boon and a bane to the Taipings. For if this con¬ 
ception stimulated a genuine piety ia many* n also provided a dangerous 
weapon to a few of ihetf leaders who chimed divine Inspiration for their 
actions and God's sanction for their own ambitions. 

Western influence can be clearly seen in some of the practices adopted 
by the Taipings, such as a calendar with a seven-day week and observance 
of I he sabbath. It may have been responsible id part also for the greater 
equality accorded to women* the condemnation of polygamy and adultery, 
and the bans on slavery, foot-binding, gambling, wine, and tobacco. The 
coincidence,, however, of a strait-laced Protestant fundamentalism with a 
degree of native puriiaiusm among the Chinese peasantry' (the latter re¬ 
flected also in the professedly anti-Christian Communist movement of the 
mid-twentieth century) makes it difficult to assess precisely the degree of 
foreign influence. 

In its combination of mill La nt monotheism, prophetic inspiration, and 
drive for power in the name of God p the Taiping movement h jserhaps 
most reminiscent of the rise of Islam in the seventh-century Near East. 
Where in the latter case, however, cultural traditions were less deeply 
rooted among the nomadic Arab* who enlisted in Muhammad'* cause, 
even the peasant Chinese who so largely made up the forces of Hung 
Hsiu-chMait were already deeply imbued with ethical and religious iradi 
tious rooted in the past. To a considerable extent the Typings were com¬ 
pelled. in spite of their early hostility to Confucianism, to compromise 
with many of its customs and values, or* more accurately* unconsciously 
to accept them without sensing any incompatibility between traditional 
ethics and the new faith. Such accomino<tttions. nonetheless* proved in- 
sufficient in bridge the gap between Taiping ideology and the Chinese 
tradition, or to equip the revolutionary leadership for the stupendous task 
of ruling a mature and complex society, tn the end it was the defenders 
of tradition and those schooled in Chinese statecraft who emerged vic¬ 
torious 10 guide China's destinies for another half-century. 

The Book of Heavefdy Commandments (Tien^iao sAu) 

This text, officially promulgated by (he Taiping regime m l&5i, was probably 
written several year* earlier to serve as a baste statement of (he God Wor¬ 
shipers' urccd and religious practice when (hey were first organized. It be- 
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speaks a simple and unpretentious faith, constantly reiterating the hope of 
Heaven and fear of hell in a manner reminiscent more of the Qur'an than of 
the Bible. Much of it w devoted to forms which are to be used in the saying 
of prayers,, grace at meals* ctc. H and to ail explanation of the Ten Command- 
menu. Under the bner we find provisions for segregation of the sexes, and 
prohibitions against opium smoking and gambling, which reflect a strong 
puritanical strain in the early Taiping movement. 

When a tiaiulatkm of this work by W r H. Mcdhurst appeared in the English' 
language North China Herald on May 14, 1853, the editor conimcnied: "We 
cannot help thinking that this is a most extraordinary document* and can see 
in it little !o object against* Two things strike us on reading it carefully 
through: the one is that with the exception of occasional references to re¬ 
demption by Christ and apparent extract* from die Lord's Prayer, the ideas 
seem to be generally taken from the Old Testament, with litile nr nothing 
from the New; the other is that it appears to be mainly a compilation drawn 
up by the relic Is themselves, for if a Christian missionary liad had any tiling 
to do with it, he certainly would not have directed the offering up qf animals, 
wine, tca t and rice even though these offerings were presented to the Great 
God. As it Ui we repeat, it is a most extraordinary production, and were the 
rebels to act up to everything therein contained, they would be fhc most gentle 
and moral set of rebels we ever met with/' 

The translation given here is adapted and revised from that pf Mcdhurst 
as emended on the basis cl other early editions or the text by members of the 
Modern Chinese History Project, Far Eastern and Russian Institute, Univer¬ 
sity of Washington, as a pan of 0 documentary history 1 of the Tasphig Rebellion, 
which is soon to he published, 

[From Hsiao I-shan* T ai-p'ing iicn-^uo tiung-ihii. Series i r ts'e i, pp. 

la-ab] 


Who in this mortal world has not offended against the Heavenly Com¬ 
mandments? If one was not aware of his offense in former times, he can 
still be excused; now, however, as the Lord God has already issued a 
gracious proclamation, henceforth whoever knows how to repent of his 
sins in the presence of the Lord God* not to worship false spirits, not to 
practice perverse things* and not to transgress the Heavenly Command¬ 
ments. shall be permitted to ascend to Heaven and to enjoy happiness, and 
for thousands and myriads of years u> enjoy dignity and hmior without 
end. Whoever docs not know hnw to repent of his sins « * * will moss 
certainly be punished by being sene down to hell to suffer bitterness, and 
for thousands and myriads of years to suffer sorrow and pain without end. 
Which i* gain and which is loss, we ask you to (hink over. Our brothers 
and sisters throughout the mortal world, ought hot all of you to awaken 
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fmtn your lethargy? \t however, you continue unroused* 5hen are you 
truly base-born, trulv deluded by die devil* and truly is there bliss which 
you du not know how to enjoy, | ia] 

Now. those whose minds have been deluded by the demons always say 
thaL only the monarch can worship the Lord God. However, the Lord 
Grid is the universal Father of all in the mortal world. Monarch* are his 
able children, the gtx>d his hi in I children, the commoners his ignorant 
children, and die violent and oppressive his disobedient children. If you 
say that monarch* alone can worship the Lord God, we beg to ask Von. 
as for the parent* of a family> is it only the eldest son who can be filial 
and obedient to his parents 3 

Again it has been falsely said that to worship the Great God is to 
follow barbarians' ways. They do not know that in the ancient world 
monarch* and subjects alike all worshiped the Lord God. As for the 
great Way of worshiping the Lord God, from the very beginning, when 
the Lord God created in six days Heaven and earth, mountains anti seas, 
man and things, both China and the barbarian nations walked together 
in the great Way; however, the various barbarian countries of the West 
have continued to the end in the great Way. China abo walked in the 
great Way. hoi within the most recent one or two thousand years, China 
has erroneously followed the devil's path, thus being captured by the 
demon of hell. Now, therefore, the Lord God r out of compassion fur 
mankind, has extended his capable hand to save the people of the world, 
deliver them from the devil's grasp, and lead them out to walk again 
in the original great Way, | ia-b j 

a fouvi to he onsuwiii] in tMfiWntin stN5 

Let the suppliant kneel down in the sight of Heaven and pray to the 
Lord God to forgive hts sins* He may use a written form of prayer, and 
when the prayer is over* he may either take j basin of water and wash 
his whole body dean, or he may perform his ablutions in the river, which 
will be still better. After repenting Ins sms 3 let him morning and evening 
worship the l^ord God, beseeching that the Lord God look after him, 
and grant him His Holy Spirit to transform hi* heart. When taking his 
meal*, lie should! give thank a to God, and every seventh day worship 
and praise Gt>d for His grace and virtue. Ixi him also constantly obey 
the ten Heavenly Commandments. Do not on any account let him wor- 
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siiip all the false spirits that are in (he world, still less let him do any 
of the corrupt things of the world In this manner, the people may be¬ 
come the sons and daughters of the Lord God, While in the world the 
Lord Gael will look after them, and after ascending to Heaven Lhc Lord 
God will graciously love them* and in high Heaven they will eternally 
enjoy bliss, (aa-b] 

HIE TEN' IIEJW-feKLY COMMAND.UUMTS 

1, Honor and worship the Lord God. . . } 

2. Do not worship false gods. . . , 

l- EXj not take the name of the Lord God in vain, - « * 

4. On the seventh d.iyi worship and praise the Lord God fur his 

grace. . . 

5. Be filial and obedient to rhy Father and Mother. * * _ 

6. Du not kiLl or injure men. . . . 

7. Do not indulge in wickedness and lewdness. 

In the world there are many men* all brothers; in the world there 
are many women, all sisters. For the sons and daughters of Heaven, the 
men have men's quarters and the women have women's quarters.; they are 
not allowed to intermix. Men or women who commit adultery or who 
are licentious are considered monsters; ibis is the greatest possible trans¬ 
gression of the Heavenly Command men ts. The easting of amorous 
glances,, the harboring of lustful imagining? about others, the smoking 
of opium, and the singing of libidinous songs .ire all offenses against 
the Heavenly Commandment. 

S. Du nut steal or rob,. 

Poverty and riches are granted by she Tjnrd God t and whosoever 
steals ur plunders the property of others, transgresses die Heavenly Com¬ 
mandment, 

9. Do not tell for spreadJ falsehoods. 

All those who speak wildly, falsely,, or treacherously, and rhnse who 
use coarse and vile language trmgtess against the Heavenly Command- 
mem. 

to. Do not think covetous thoughts. 

When a man lotVks u|*on the benuu of nnother + s wife or daughter 

1 Tlir tiirtitrtcftijfv nf lhc Tj ipijif; upnitof bi been oiniltKl except tor the htl 
(evur «»rrmu ndnicnU, 
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and then covets that man's wife or daughter; when a man l«>oks upon 
ihc richness of another man’s possessions and then covets that man's 
possessions; nr when a man engages in gambling and hues lottery tickets 
and bets on names,* all these are transgressions o£ the Heavenly Com¬ 
mandment- j£h-#a] 

A primer in Verse (Yu-hsuth shift) 

This official texT, first published in i &5J. offers simple and concise formub- 
t ions—easily pul to memory—of l>asle religious and moral principles which 
the Tatping traders wished to inculcate in [heir followers* Although opposed 
in Confucianism in so far as ir was idemised with the established regime or 
look on the appearance of a religious cuh, the Tftipingi anconsciausly accepted 
much that is readily [ceognizablc as Confucian in social and political eihics- 
| From Hsiao 1 -stam, Vamping l/uttg-rhu, So is I, t p se 4, pp. 

la-^h, i4a-b j 

P&.MSJNG C,QD 

The Lord God-nn-High. the divine Being, 

Is respect fully worshiped in all countries. 

Men and women throughout the world, 

Pay homage to Him morning and evening* 

All that we see, above and below, 

Basks in the Lord** favor. 

In 1 he Ittginning ir took only six days 

For the creation of all things to be completed. 

Is there anyone, circumcised or Line ire umcised,, 

Not created by God? 

Give thanks [to Him[ for the heavenly favor 
That you may obtain everlasting glory. 

PMlStNO JESUS eHMST 

Jesus was a Grown Prince, 

Whom God sent to earth in ancient times. 

*ll w*i a common pnttke of the lim*. rfprfmlty in Ki^n^tun^, In her nr* who 
Vi' in li I lUbsmt in tEtd (true Cttramui™, GarnhlihjE club* were fttahliaheJ for thit 
pujp’Hfr Tbe Kwanstuos u ■ .v* rnmcoS tint fifttiA uch gjmtiEifti; siwl Lifer cermet! a 

aittkl) HjC (JUL £lT«rtl iElt LLu.bL 
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He sacrificed HEs life for die sin* of men* 

Being ihe first to offer mcrkoriotij service 

It wa* hard to bear the Cross; 

Grieving clouds darkened the sun- 
The noble Prince from Heaven* 

Died for you—men And women. 

Having returned re Heaven after His resurrection* 

In His glory. He holds all power. 

Upon Him we are to rely— 

Be saved and enter Paradise! 

FlALStNG PAKEtftt 

[ Just as} the scoring up of grain provides against starvation* 

[So ] the raising up of children provides against old age. 

He who is filial to his parents will have filial sons. 

Thus, mysteriously, is recompense made. 

You should ask yourself. 

How you were able to grow up 1 

Respect the leaching of die Fifth Heavenly Commandment; 

Honor and wealth will shower down on you from the Heavenly Court. 

THE iMrUUAL COUHT 

The imperial court is an awesome place. 

With fear and Trembling hetd the imperial authority as if it reached 
into your very presence. 

Tile power of life and death belongs to the Son-of Heaven* 

Among die officials none should oppose Him, 

THE WAY O Tr * KING 

If one man, aloft, upholds the Right, 

The myriad stairs all enjoy repose, 4 
Let ihe king atane hold power; 

And all slander and depravity will disappear forever, 

J Thrmlfth the levins ore <A yoBJ jwrrPU- 

* ttanc Evp Sine arc ad^trtnl ii-JH l(fcc juwp tif the */ fTA**fW- 
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Tin WAY OF A StJfiJEeT 

The more virtuous the Master, the more honest will he His subjects* 
Wise kings produce good officials. 

I [Yin| and |Duke] Chou have see the example [for ministers]* 
Upholding | usTice ? they maintained discipline .it court. 

THI WAV OF THE FAMILY 

Kinsfolk within the household— 

Be cheerful and happy) 

Be harmonious ind united as one body. 

Blessings will shower down upon you from Heaven. 

Then: follow similar maxims for eleven other family relationships from mother, 
son, etc.* 10 older and younger siitej-in-bw, a* wdi a* injunctions with reganl 
to sexual tlusdry and fidelity* and disciplining or the senses. For the most part 
these are of a traditional Chinese character. and largely Confucian, like the 
verses above. Finally the primer concludes with the following: 

paradise 

Whether to be noble or mean is lor you to choose, 

Tq be a real man you must make an effort to improve yourself. 
Follow the teaching of the Ten Commandments; 

You will enjoy die blessings of Paradise. 

The Taping Economic Program 

Hie following selection U taken from The Land System oj the Heavenly 
Kingdom {T r ien<h h ao t'jen-mu chik-iu)* which was included in the list of 
official Taiping publications promulgated in 18^3. Its precise authorship is 
uncertain* sod them is tip evidence of a serious attempt having been made to 
pul this system into effect in Tai ping-controlled areas. Nevertheless, as a state¬ 
ment of Tapping aims lhe document earned with it aU she weight of Hung 
Hiiu-ch 1 ban's authority and that of the Eastern King, Yang Hsiundoing, t hen 
at the height of his power* It reflects one 0! the chief appeals which the move- 
men [ made 10 the Chinese peasantry. 

The plan set forth here amounts to a blueprint £or (he total organization 
of society* and especially of its human resources. Tf its initial concern is with 
(he hm] problem, as the fide indicates, it quickly moves on to other spheres 
of human activity and brings them under a single pattern of control. The 
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Imie ergunlxaiion i> military in iialu rt T nrifiintOTnt of the farmer-sold kr 
mi]iik of curlier dynasties In its cconomk egalitarian kin* totalitarian com- 
rmiEiism, authoritarian hierarchy and ittoaiinic zcuL, \hh Taipiiig manifesto 
seem* to foreshadow the Chinese Communist movement of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, while at site same lime it echoes reformers ami relwls in the past. Most 
typically it recalls the loudness of earlier Chinese thinkers lor what might be 
described as the “comptetdydcsigncd" society—their vision of a neat sym¬ 
metrical $y$itm embodying the supreme values of Chinese thought: order, 
balance, and harmony, 

Nevertheless* we can appreciate how conservative Confudarmts would have 
moiled at the thought of so much economic regimentation, Tseng Kuerfim, 
their great leader in the struggle against the Tdping^ cotnirieiued: “The 
farmer cannot till liii own land and [simply] pay taxes on k; the Land is alt 
considered to ta the bind ot the Heavenly King | and all produce goes directly 
eo the eojiuminil treasury |. Tlic merchant cannot engage in trade tor himself 
and profit thereby; all goods are considered Eo be due goods oi the Heavenly 
King” 

The urga motion j I note is si ruck at the outset with an explanation of the 
system of army districts and military sdmim^tration (omitted here). We re¬ 
produce below only the basic economic program. 

[From Hsiao Ldum f Tm-p'tng ucn ^uo uungshu, Series ], fse 4, pp. 
ra-3aj 

All officials who have rendered meritorious service arc to receive heredi¬ 
tary stipend* from the court. For the later adherent* u> the Taping 
cause, every finally in cadi military district (cftvn) is to provide one 
man to serve as a militia man. During an emergency they are tu fight 
under the command of their officers to destroy the enemy and tu sup¬ 
press bandits. In peacetime they are to engage in agriculture under the 
direction of their officers, tilling the land and providing support for their 
superiors. 

All land (in the countryJ is to be classified into nine grades. Land 
ih.iL produces 1400 catties of grain per mu during the two harvest sea¬ 
sons of the year is to he classified as A-A Land. Thai which produces 
i,too per mu during the same periods is to be classified as A-B Land; 
chat which produces i&oo catties is to be classified as A-C Land. 900 catties 
a* B-A Land, Sou ai B-B Land, 700 as E-C Laud, 600 a* C-A Land. 500 
as C-B Land, and 400 as C-C Land-* 

*Thi* duirButun fit lie herd min nine Mlnm tbc frwm fraiitt! jn the 

"Tr J^iule YiX" Tcctieo of tilt Bra* 0/ tftftary; the geiuril mnbr#f ui jlJoeatian. 
luSininri ihf ffTFEKipIc let m ihf fir/h nf Cfo*i H Ti kun k(U iSt'TK nj ld i 
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[For the purposes of land distribution], one mu of A-A Land is equal 
to m mu of A-B Laud, ij. mu of A-C Land, 1.35 mu of B-A Land, 1.5 
mu of B-B Land. 1.75 mu of E-C Land, 2 mu of C-A Laud, 24 mu of C-B 
Land, or 3 mu of 1he OC Land* 

The distribution of all tand is tn be based on the number of persons 
in each family, regardless of sex* A large family is entitled to more land, 
a small one 10 less. The land distributed should not be all of one grade, 
but mixed. Tints for a family of six, for instance, three arc 10 have fertile 
land and three barren land—half and half of each. 

All the land in (he country is to be cultivated by the whole population 
together. If there is an insufficiency [of hmd| in this place, move some 
of the people to another place. If there is an insufficiency in another place* 
move them to [his one* All lands in the couiitty arc also to be mutually 
supporting with respect to abundance and scarcity. If this place lias a 
droughtt then draw upon the abundant harvest elsewhere in order to 
relieve the distress here. If there is a drought there, draw upon the abund¬ 
ant harvest here in order to relieve the distress there. Thus all the peo¬ 
ple of the country may enjoy the great blessings of the Heavenly Father, 
Supreme Ruler, and Lord God-on-High. The land is for all to till, the 
food for all to eat, the clothes for all to wear* and money for all to spend- 
Inequality shall exist nowhere; none shall suffer from hunger or cold. 

Every person sixteen nr over* whether male or female, is entitled to 
n share of bud; those fifteen or under should receive half the share of 
an adult. For instance, if a person of sixteen jj given a rmt of laud in 
the A-A class, a person under that age can only receive half of that 
amount, namely, 0.50 mu of land of the same cbss r Or if a person six¬ 
teen or over is given 3 mu of OG bnd* then a person fifteen or under 
would receive halt u£ that, or 1.5 raizr of C-C bud. 

Mulberry trees are to be planted, along the walls |of villages] through¬ 
out the country. All women are tequired to grow silkworms, to do weav¬ 
ing* and to make clot lies. Every family of the country is required to raise 
five hens and rw*o hogs, in keeping with the proper breeding seasons* 

During the harvest season* the Group Officer 7 should direct [the grain 
collection by | the sergeants. Deducting the amount needed to feed the 
twenty-five families until next harvest season, he should collect the rest 
of the produce for storage in state granaries. The same method of colicc- 

* A erf I A, J* 

'Tbc hang im^wr.n r uitucud m ut tick aj-fimih % rutap. 
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lion is applicable to other kinds of products, such as barley, beans, ramie 
fiber, cotton clothes, silk, domestic animals, silver and copper cash, ctc„ 
for all people under Heaven are of one family belonging to the Heavenly 
Father, the Supreme Ruler, the Lord Godson-High, Nobody should keep 
private property* All things should be presented 10 the Supreme Ruler, 
so that He will be enabled to make use of them and distribute them 
equally to all members of his great world-family. Thus all will he suffi¬ 
ciently fed and clothed. That is the will of the Heavenly Father, the Su¬ 
preme Ruler, 1 he Lord Goebon-High, who has dispatched the True Ruler 
of Great Peace to save the men of the world. 

The Group Officer must keep a record of the amount of grain and 
cash he has Collected and report them to the Treasurers and Receiving 
and Disbursing Tellers. A stale treasury and a church are 10 be estab¬ 
lished among every Iwcmy-five families, under the direct administration 
of the Group Officer. All expenditures of the twenty-jive families far 
weddings, births,, or other festival occasions arc to he paid for our of 
the stale treasury. Hut there is 10 be a fixed finut^ not a penny is to be 
spent beyond that. For each festival occasion, such as a wedding or the 
birth of a child, a family is to be allowed i K oop copper cash and ioo catties 
of grain, so that there will be a uniform rule throughout the country. 
In sum, nothing should be wasted, in order that there will be provision 
against any exigency of war or drought. Thus, throughout the land in 
the contracting uf marriages, wealth need be no consideration* 

In the twenty-five family units pottery making* metal-working, carpen¬ 
try, masonry and other such skilled work should be per formed by the 
sergeants and militiamen in die off-seasons from farming and military 
service. 

In conducting the different kinds of festival ceremonies for the tweeny- 
five families under his administration* the Group Officer should hold 
religious services to pray 10 the Heavenly Father, the Supreme Ruler, 
and Lord Gbd-m-Hlgk All the bad customs of the past must be com- 
plctdy abolished* 

The Principle* of the Heavenly Nature {Tien-cfiing tao h i/m) 

Hiis official work, dated tB^, wa* written after the Tdpings had established 
their capital at Nanking and the fmt flush of victory gave way to a seeming 
let-down in morale, discipline, and zeal for the cause, It tenet! lo restate the 
religious treed oi ihc Taipingi and emphasize those ^futilities—sell-sacrifice. 
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loyally „ and solid arit y—which hail contributed tn tbrir amazing successes. The 
appeal throughout is to a dedicated and crusading military elite. 

Another important purpose oi i he book was eo enhance and consolidate the 
position of the Taiping leadership, especially that of the Eastern King, Yang 
Hslu-eh'ing F who was virtual prime minister of the regime and the one who 
inspired the writing of this document. We see here in a strange new garb the 
old conception of the ruler as commissioned with divine powers to untie the 
wodd and establish peace. Both Hung and Yang are thus represented as in 
some degree sharing the role of Jesus Christ as saviors of the world, Suite it 
would not have done (or any erf the rl kings" H to engage openly in such sdf- 
glorification, nominal author?Hip is aitrihtiled to the "marquise*" and “chan- 
cell on'" who constituted the next highest ranks in the Tasping hierarchy' 

Extant editions of the lest appear to date from about 18^8, by which time 
rivalries and mistrust had split the leadership, Yang had been assassinated, 
and his assassin, tlie Northern King, murdered by Hung. ITiuugh tliere are 
many direct and Indirect evidences of dissension, the text has iioi been amended 
nr adjusted [□ these bier development* except to strip the Northern King of 
his rank. 

'I'hc translation here has been adapted trom that of C. T. Hu for the docu¬ 
mentary history ol the Taipmg Rebellion being prepared by the Modern 
Chinese History Protect ot ihc Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University 
of Washington, 

| From Hsiao,, Tw-p r ing it'img-ihu* b'c 5, pp, 1-37] 

With regard to human life, reverence for Heaven and support of the 
Sovereign Elchin with loyalty and uprightness; to east off the devil's garb 
and become true men—thk must come about through an awakening, 
Now, the Heavenly Father and ihe Heavenly El tier Brother have dis¬ 
played the heavenly favor and specially commanded our Heavenly King 
to descend into the world and Ise the true Taipmg sovereign iif the ten 
thousand states of the world; they have also senL the Eastern King to 
assist in court policy t to save the starving;, to redeem the sick, and T to¬ 
gether with the Western and Northern Kings, [Wei] Ch'an^huh* and 
the Assistant King, to take part in the prosperous rule and assist in the 
grand design. As a result, the mortal world witnesses the hLessings of 
resurrection, and our bright future is the symbol of renewal, [ia-b| 

Wc marquises and chancellors hold that our brothers and sisters have 
been blessed by the Heavenly Father and the Heavenly Elder Brother, 

"Farmer Km#: «>4 ibe Nflrth wh$. iuvifljj; vuuimlbil the Astern Km^ and in mm 
b«p ttiLmltred bv Huhj( r wju rvj lonpa iritired to by hii uik wlicn liui giiiuDo 
Wii publ uhed. 
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who saved the ensnared and drowning and awakened the deluded; they 
have cast off worldly semirnents and now follow the true Way. They 
aos* mountains ami wade rivers* not even ten thousand U Iks rig tor* 
far for them tu come, to uphold together the true Sovereign* Armed 
and bearing shield and S[>ear, they carry righteous banners that rise color¬ 
fully, Husband and wife, men and women, express common indignation 
and lead the advance, U can he said that they arc determined to uphold 
Heaved and to requite the nation with loyalty. [la-bj 
You younger brothers and sisters have now experienced rhe heavenly 
days of Great Peace (Taiping), and have basked in the glory of the 
Heavenly Father, die Supreme Ruler anti Lord God-on-High. You must 
he aware of the grace and virtue of the Heavenly Father, the Supreme 
Ruler and Lord Gmkjn-High, and fully recognize that the Heavenly 
Father, the Supreme Ruler and Lord God-on-High, is alone the one 
true God, Aside from the Heavenly Father, die Supreme Ruler and Lord 
Godon-High, there is no other god. Moreover, ihcre is nothing which 
can usurp the merits of the Heavenly Father, the Supreme Ruler and 
Lord God-on-High, In the ten thousand nations of tile world everyone 
is given life, nourished, protected, and blessed by die Heavenly Father, 
the Supreme Ruler and Lord God-on-High. Thus the Heavenly Father, 
the Supreme Ruler and Lord God-on-High, is the urn versa! father of 
man in nil the ten thousand nations of the world. There is no man who 
should not be grateful, there is HO man who should not reverently wor¬ 
ship Hun. Have you not seen [he Heavenly Kings "Ode on the Origin 
of Virtue and the Saving of the World,” which reads: "The true God 
who created Heaven and earth is none but God; alk whether noble or 
mean, must worship Him piously M f This is precisely our meaning! 
1 * 1 - 531 

There follow citations from the Confuclan Classics referring id the Lordofl- 
High {Shangii) which are taken here ** drawing that God wav known to 
and worshiped by the an dent Chinese. Subsequently, however* various forms 
of idolatry arose* 

However, worldly customs daily degenerated. There were even those 
who likened themselves m rulers* and. being deluded in heart and na¬ 
ture* arrogant yet at fault, and falsely sdf-exalted, forbade the prime 
minister and those below 10 sacrifice 10 Heaven. Then [these men j com- 
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pe ted in establishing false gods art d worshiping then^ thus opening up 
the ways of the devilish demons. The people of ibe world all followed 
in like fashion, and this became firmly fixed in their minds. Thereupon, 
after a considerable time, they did not know their own errors. Hence 
the Heavenly Father* ihe Lord God. in view of mortal man's serious 
crime of disobedience, at his first anger, sent down forty days and funv 
nights of heavy rain* the vast w aters spreading in all directions and drown¬ 
ing mortal man. Only Noah and his family had unceasingly worshiped 
the Heavenly Father, che Supreme Ruler and Lord God-on-High; there¬ 
fore, relying on the heavenly grace, they were fortunate and they alone 
were preserved. In this, the first instance of die Heavenly Father's great 
anger, was the great proof of his great powers displayed. 

After the Flood, the devilish king of Egypt* whose ambition was 
mediocrity :uid who was possessed by the demons, envied the Israelites 
in their worship of God and bitterly persecuted them. Therefore, the 
Heavenly Father in his great anger led the Israelites out of Egypt. In 
this* the second instance of the Heavenly Father's great anger, was the 
great proof of his great powers displayed. 

However, the rulers and people of that lime still had not completely 
forgotten the heavenly grace. Hut since the emergence of Taoism in the 
Ch m I dynasty] and the welcoming of Buddhism in ihe Han [ dynasty ]* 
the delusion of man by tile demons has day by day increased, and all 
men have forgotten the grace and virtue of the Heavenly Father. The 
Heavenly Father's merits were falsely recognized as the merits of de¬ 
mons. Therefore, the Heavenly Father, observing this from above, saw 
that the people of the mortal world followed the demons and were be¬ 
ing transformed into demons; Grange and peculiar, they were no longer 
men, The Heavenly Father once again became greatly angered; yet if 
he were to annihilate them completely, he could nut bear it tu his beam 
if he were to tolerate them, it would not be consonant with righteous¬ 
ness. At that time, the elder so n of the Heavenly Father, the Heaven I y 
Elder Brother Jestts p shouldered fhe great burden and willingly offered 
to sacrifice his life to redeem the sins of die men of the world. The Heav¬ 
enly Fattier, the Supreme Euler and Lord Gnd-on-High, sincere in his 
pity for the world ;ind profound in his love for man. spared not his eldest 
son, but sent him down to he bom in Judea, and to redeem our sins in 
order to propagate the true Way. At the time of his redemption uf our 
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tins* he was falsely accused and nailed upnn the cross, so that mortal 
man could rely upon his precious bloc*! and be cleansed of all sin. Thereby 
did he make complete the grace of the Heavenly Father, who had sent 
him down to be sacrificed for the world. [fui-ya] 

Let us ask your elder and younger brothers: formerly the people sacri¬ 
ficed only to the demons; they worshiped the demons and appealed to 
the demons only because they desired the demons to protect them. Yet 
how could they think that the demons could really protect them? Let 
tis consider one example. During a drought* no man failed to worship 
the demons and in pray for rain. Certainly they did not realize that this 
is all within the power of the Heavenly Father; when He decrees a 
drought, a drought follows; when He decrees rain, rain follows. If the 
Heavenly Father did not decree sweet rain, then even though ihey wor¬ 
shiped the demons of the mortal world, one and all, still the drought 
would continue as before. A popular saying has it: “If beating a drum 
con bring rain, then mountain peaks can be opened to cultivation;* if 
the burn mg of incense can bring protection ^ dicn a smoking kiln pin 
satisfy opium smokers; if a vegetarian diet can bring immortality, then 
hulls can ascend to heaven; if taking opium can satiate hunger then 
a fart ran fertilize a field.” Another popular saving goes: "The bean curd 
h only water, die king of hell is only a demon/ 1 In view of this, it can 
be seen that 1 he demons are not responsive and are unable to protect mien. 
The people pray for rain, yet they cannot send down rain. To worship 
them is nf no avail. However* the men of the world sank even deeper, 
not knowing how- to awaken themselves. Therefore,, die Heavenly Fa¬ 
ther again became angry. 

In the ring-yu year (1S37J, our Heavenly Father displayed the heavenly 
grace and dispatched angels to summon die Heavenly King up u> Heaven. 
There He dearly pointed out the demons 1 perversities and (heir delud¬ 
ing of 1 he world. He also invested the Heavenly King with a seal and 
a sword; He ordered the Savior, the Heavenly Elder Brother, Jesus, 
to take command of the heavenly soldiers and heavenly generals and 
*0 aid the Heavenly King, and to attack and ajmjwer from Heaven 
earth ward, layer by layer* the innumerable demons. After their victory 
they returned to Heaven and the Heavenly Father, greatly pleased, sent 

TTi-at is, |[ M a 1 tifiirkck}’ fbl UcatLOg a drum cckiLi] bung rain ji Ekil cruitinLiin 
tw ftdthatcd. 
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the Heavenly King da wit upon the earth to become the true Taping 
Sovereign of the ten thousand nations of the world, and to save ihc pea- 
pic of the world. He also bade him not to be fearful and to effect these 
ma tiers courageously, for whenever difficulties appeared, the Heavenly 
Father would assume direction and die Heavenly Elder Brother would 
shoulder the burden. [Ra-pa] 

Several Instances are then given of the way in which God's power was mani¬ 
fested in the rriumpliani campaigns of the Taiping forces, and of bow His will 
was made known to ilic:n L The account eon eludes with these episodes: 

In the /amshi year [1B53]., ai Yung-an-chou* our food supplies were a|- 
most exhausted, nor was there even any red powder [gunpowder]. The 
demons, several hundred thousand in number, rank upon rank, en¬ 
circled the city from pill directions, There was no avenue of escape. By 
this time the devilish demons knew of our situation and became uuusu- 
ally fierce, all be Sieving their plan would succeed. In the third month* 
the Heavenly Father greatly displayed bis powers and ordered us younger 
brothers and sisters, one and all, to uphold the True Sovereign and attack 
Rues-lm. We then moved the camps and broke through the encircle’ 
merit: and T because die Heavenly Father bad changed our hearts, we 
nne and all with utmost energy and disregard for our persons struck 
through the iron passes and copper harriers* killing innumerable devil¬ 
ish demons, and directly arrived at rhe Kwangsi provinieal capital. There¬ 
upon Kuei-lin was encircled. Liter, because ihc people of the city came 
out and spoke to the Eastern King, reporting that ihc city granaries were 
empty and that provisions were deficient* the Eastern King, seeing that 
their strength was exhausted, showed great mercy and immediately or¬ 
dered a temporary lifting of the siege mud another good plan of attack 
could be contrived. 

You all should know of the Heavenly Father's power, his omniscience.* 
omnipotence, and omnipresence. Why was it that the ant city of Kuei- 
lin alone could not be attacked and secured ? This was because our Heav¬ 
enly Father secretly made it so— something not easily understood by 
man* 

Thereafter, from Kutidin we moved on 10 capture Hsing-ati, Chuan- 
dhou. Taochou. Ch'en-ehou^ and other moated cities. Wherever the 
Heavenly Army went, battles were won and objectives taken; wherever 
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st went, the enemy scattered. our strength being as [irresistible as] a 
knife splitting bamboo. We moved from t .Vcn chou io OTang-ski; the 
latter city was attacked several times, and again we rushed by the city; 
this also was the result of the Heavenly Father's liaving secretly willed 
it so. If the army had entered Ch'ang-sba and had been stationed there 
long, then the boatmen at i-yang and other places dong the river, being 
unable to avoid the trickery and intimidation of the demons* would have 
had to dee to distant localities* How then could we have obtained boats 
fnr a million brave soldiers, that we might Hoot downstream to capture 
Wu<h'augr From this we can sec that our Heavenly Father's power 
secretly made it sck 

From Wuchang to Chin-ling fNanking] the land extends js far as 
a thousand Is; how strategic and important are the passes and river cross¬ 
ings and how strong and firm ^1 re the dries and moats! To attack and 
capture the cities seemed difficult; even if victory could have been se¬ 
cured, it appeared that it would take a very long time, Yel in not more 
than one months time, we had followed the stream eastward from Wu- 
ch'ang, passing Kiaiigsi, crossing Anhwei, and pushing directly up to 
C binding, without the least resistance. After reaching this provincial 
capital, we found the height and thickness of the city wall* and the 
vjstness of ihe land to be indeed twice that of either provincial cities; 
to attack k seemed far more difficult. Who would have known that within 
ten days one single effort would bring success? Chin-ling was captured 
with our hands hanging at our sides. Had it not been for our Heavenly 
Father'} power, how could things have been so quick and easy? From 
this we can again sec the Heavenly Father's power to predetermine things. 

112b—14^| 

There follow account* of the individual Taiping leaden showing how each 
triumphed over adversities and iuHeted great hardships in order to advance 
the cause. 

Even the Eastern King in his holiness and die several Kings in their 
eminence had tu undergo cleansing utid polishing and repeatedly demon¬ 
strate great fortitude before they could enjoy true happiness. How much 
meire must we elder and younger brother* preserve our fortitude in order 
that we may seek abundant blessings. Do we not see die Heavenly King'* 
edict which says: "All things ate predetermined by the Heavenly Father 
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and the Heavenly Elder Brother; die ten thousand hardships are alt the 
Heavenly Father’s anti Heavenly Elder Brother's means of testing our 
hearts; thus each of us must he true-hearted,. firm and patient; we must 
cleave to the Heavenly Father and the Heavenly Elder Brother"? The 
Heavenly K.ing has also sai tl: "How ^an it be easy to ascend to Heaven? 
The first p re requeue is patience of mind and wilL You will certainly 
ascend to Heaven if you are resolute at heart.” [ T73—b] 

Recollecting the past, from the righteous uprising in Chin-fien to the 
capture of Ghlnding, wc have received great mercy from our Heavenly 
Father and Heavenly Elder Brother; we have established our Heavenly 
Capital and m a few years we have been able 10 enjoy the great happi¬ 
ness of our Heavenly Father. All this has been due to the work of our 
He-ivenly Father and our Heavenly Elder Brother, who alone can bring 
such speedy results. Hence, if t with additional efforts toward improve- 
meiit and perfection, we, with united hearts, combine our strength for 
the immediate cjitcrmuiaiion of the demons, out Heavenly Father will 
display his great powers and instantaneously the seas and lands will 
be cleared and the hills and rivers united under one command. Then 
our younger brothers and sisters will be reunited with their families, 
and blood relations will again be together. How fortunate that will bel 

J 

There follows a long section dealing with disobedient and Ira borons officers 
who km^t as object lessons of the futility of deserting or betraying the Taiping 
cause. U is shown how God t who knows and sets all, revealed ihdr wicked 
d.e\igtis to the Tatping leaders. Thus thdr cowardice and sclhscekirig bfought 
them only the most severe punishment. 

We brothers and sisters, enjoying today the greatest mercy of our Heav¬ 
enly Father, Have become a* one family and are able to enjoy true bless¬ 
ings; each nf us must always be thankful. Speaking in terms of our ordi¬ 
nary human feelings, it is true that each has his own parents and there 
must be a distinction in family names; it is also true that as each has 
his own household, tlitre must lx a distinction between this boundary 
and that boundary. Yet vve must know that the ten thousand name! 
derive from the one name, and the one name from one ancestor. Thus 
msr origins are not different. Since our Heavenly Father gave m birth 
and nourishment, we are of one form though of separate bodies, and 
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wc breathe the same air though in different places- This is why we say: 
"Alt arc brothers within the four seas.” 3C| Now, basking in the profound 
mercy of Heaven, we are of one family. Brothers and sisters are nil of 
the same parentage- as all are born of one Spiritual Father, why should 
there be the distinctions of l yotr and I T ” or '“others and ourselves" ? When 
rhere is clothing, let all wear it; when there is food, let alt eat of it, When 
someone is ill t others should ask a doctor to treat hnn and take care of 
his medicine. We must treat parent less boys and girls and persons of ad¬ 
vanced age with more care, bathing them and washing and changing 
their clothes. Thus wc will not lose the idea of sharing joys and sorrow^ 
as well as mutual concern over pain and illness. Safety for the old- sym¬ 
pathy fur ihe young, and compassion for the orphaned, all emerge from 
ihe Eastern King's understanding of our Heavenly Father's Jove for the 
living and from the Heavenly King's treating all as brothers and fellow 
beings. f^b-aSb] 

As for | maintaining] our brothers* peace in the camps, everyone must 
be kind, industrious and careful When die skies are dear the soldiers 
should be drilled and when it rains the heavenly books should be read* 
dearly expounded, and mutually discussed, so that everybody will know 
ihe nature of Heaven and forever abide by the true Way, If the demons 
advance, at the first beat of the signal drums, everyone must hurriedly 
arm himself with gun, sword or spear, and hasten to the palace to re¬ 
ceive orders. In charging forward, each must strive to be in the front, 
fearing to be left behind, and none must shirk mponsibililies. Thus will 
we be of one virtue and of one heart. Even if there are a million demons, 
they will not be hard to exterminate instantly. faSb-agaj 

We brothers* our minds having been awakened by our Heavenly Fa¬ 
ther, joined the camp in the earlier days to support our Sovereign many 
bringing parents, wives, und«, brothers, and whole families. It is a mat¬ 
ter nf course that we should attend to our parents and look ;ifier mit 
wives and children* but when one first creates a new ruic. the state mutf 
come first and the family last, public interests first and private interests 
Iasi. Moreover, as it is advisable to avoid suspicion [of improper con¬ 
duct] between the inner [female] and the outer fmalef and to distinguish 
between male and female* so men must have male quarters and women 
must have female quarters; only thus can wc be dignified and avoid 

“■rfjutarj*. xn. s. 
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confusion. There mils! be n<« common mixing of the male and female 
groups, which would cause debauchery and violation of Heaven s com¬ 
mandments. Although 10 pay respects to parents and to visit wives and 
children occasionally are in keeping with human nature and not pro¬ 
hibited, yet it is only proper to converse before ihc door, stand a few 
steps apart and speak in a loud voice; one must not enter the sisters' 
camp or ;>crmiL the mixing of men and women. Only thus, by comply¬ 
ing with rules and commands, can we become sons and daughters of 
Heaven. [290-302] 

At the present time, the remaining demons have not yet been com¬ 
pletely exterminated and the time for ihc reunion of families has noi 
yet arrived. We younger brothers and sisters must be firm and patient 
to 1 he cnd t and with united strength and a single heart we must uphold 
Gnd + s principles and wipe out the demons immediately, With peace and 
unity achieved, then our Heavenly Father, displaying his mercy, will 
reward us according to our merits. Wealth, nobility, and renown will 
then enable us brothers to celebrate the reunion of nur families and en¬ 
joy the harmonious relations of husband and wife. Oh, how wonderful 
1 hat will be! The task of a thousand times ten thousand years also firs 
in this; the happiness and emoluments of a thousand times ten thousand 
years also he in this; we certainly mutt not abandon it in one day- (j"b- 

3 ®*] 


CHAPTER KXVI 



REFORM AND 
REACTION UNDER 
THE MANCMUS 


The dcfml of the Taipings wa s only one of the more hopeful signs for 
the M-inchui in the early tS&k, after two decades of defeat and near- 
disaster for the dynasty. The foreign occupation of Peking in j66cj had 
been followed by a reorganization uf leader ship at court, whh stronger 
and more flexible men rallying forces loyal to the dynasty and working 
toward belter relations with the foreign powers The new diplomatic 
missions established in the iijpu.il :uid foreign concessions in treaty ports 
up and down the coasu though forced u|xjii the court originally, had 
now made it both necessary and possible for the Chinese to coirsc into 
closer cnncact with Westerners—contacts which slowly and imperceptibly 
widened their horizons on the world. Ln the provinces able commanders 
like Tseng Ruffin, Tso Tsungn^ng, and Li Hung-chang> who had 
shown great personal resource fulness and determination in suppressing 
the rebels and had even demonstrated a readiness to adopt Western guns 
and naval vessels tor use against the Taiptngs, continued individually 
to promote rrmferntzation projects which would suengthen shrir mili¬ 
tary positions and enhance the basis of their own region?! power. 

tf T to Western observers, these developments suggested same hope for 
China's future* to the Chinese there were other grounds for encourage 
mem—enough ro justify calling this perk*d a “revival'" or ' A resi+iration w 
in the life of the nation and the ruling dynasty. In foreign relations, the 
Chinese could at most lie gratified hy a respite from the constant pres- 
sure of the Western powers; a widening of foreign influence, certainly r 
wjs nothing to congratulate themselves upon. In internal affairs, how 
ever, they could observe with satisfaction the restoring of peace and stabil¬ 
ity after several major revolts 1 besides the Taipuigs, the Nitn rebellion 
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ia Anhwei and Shantung Muslim rebellions in she 

southwest, 1855-1873, and northwestern provinces, 1861-1877) t *0 too 
a gradual improvement in local ad mi nitration, and steps taken to re¬ 
habilitate 1 he economy along more or lew traditional lines—die encourage¬ 
ment ui agriculture, land reclamation and development, irrigation^ flood 
control, iaK reform, etc. The genuine effectiveness of such time-honored 
measures can hr appreciated in term* of their contribution to the tradi- 
uonal agrarian economy (upon which, obviously, so many millions of 
Chinese depended for their daily life)* even if such methods fell far 
short of meeting the economic challenge of the West. 

To conservative Confudaflists there was reassurance in all tbis T not 
only that age-old methods and instiLutiaiis seemed to stand the test of 
these times, but that men of ability and character had appeared who 
could make them effective. It was leadership, richer than the techniques 
or institutions themselves, in winch the Confuctanist placed hope- ft 
was the M gentleman/* pursuing virtue and learning rather than power 
and profit, who would save China- From such a point of view no more 
basic or radical a change could take place ihon that which transformed 
the people inwardly and united them in support of worthy rulers. To 
talk of drastic changes in social or political institutions was almost un¬ 
thinkable. and certainly uncalled for. 

On this fundamental point there was virtually unanimous agreement* 
even among those who felt that the danger from the West prompted 
fundamental reexamination and reform. They might believe it necessary 
to adopt Western guns and ships—even to master the languages* the 
knowledge, the techniques required for the production and use of these 
weapons— but such measures would lac indispensably linked to a regenera¬ 
tion of the national life* a reassertinn of traditional values in government, 
a renewed concern for ihe livelihood of the people, and a kind of moral 
rearmament based nn self-cultivation and tightened social discipline. A 
rc-exanunatkjft in these terms tended, therefore, to focus on two types 
of weakness: military inferiority 10 the West, which called for the em¬ 
ployment of new methods, and moral inadequacy with respect to tradi¬ 
tional ideals which called for sclf-critiebm and an intensified effort to 
uphold old standards. 
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SELF-STRENGTHENING AND 
THE THEME OF UTILITY 

Reform along these lines was most strikingly exemplified in the so- 
called "Self-strengthening"' movement. Its immediate objective was a 
build-up in military power; its ultimate aim was to preserve and strengthen 
the traditional way of life. In the following selections are presented the 
views of men prominently identified as exponents of reform on this basis: 
namely, Lhai the adoption of Western arms could be justified on grounds 
of utility and practicality, as a means of defending China and preserv¬ 
ing Chinese civilisation. 

FENG KUEI-FEN 

On the Manufacture of Foreign Weapons 

Feng Kuei-fen (1809-1874). a classicist* teacher and official, came to recognize 
the need for modernize con and I he tmpdnafiee of scientific studio when 
leuxcd to take refuge in Shanghai from (lie Tai pings and brought into contact 
with Westerners defending the dty + Later as an adviser to some of die leading 
Statesmen of his time,. Feng demonstrated an acute grasp of both state and 
foreign affairs. His essays advocating a wide variety of reforms were highly 
regarded by some [eiders and became increasingly influential toward the end 
of 1 he cemury. It wa* at his suggestion that □ school of Western languages and 
sciences was cirabStshed in Shanghai in 1863. 

Feng had few illusion* regarding the ease with which China might under¬ 
take reform* He appreciated ihe difficulty of adopting weapon* which pre¬ 
supposed a considerable scientific knowledge and ledmological development. 
Even mere he recognized the disturbing fad that Western superiority ky noi 
in arms alone hut also in leadership. In his eyes, however, the qualities of 
character and mind displayed by Westerner* were simply those long recog¬ 
nised a* essential to leadership within the Chinese tradition- The foreigner*" 
example might be edifying, and indeed a reproach to the deplorable rfaie of 
Chinese public |ife K but it was not a lesson in the sense that China had any¬ 
thing new 10 learn from the Wen, l"he lesson was simply that she had more 
to make of her own learning. 

Such is ihc two pronged attack by Feng on Chinese eompkctticy, as ex¬ 
pressed in these excerpts tram his book oi essays, Pro tern from the Study of 
Chwfrpin { ififji). Note again chat w'hen a Confucian reformer seeks to make 
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change*. he must come to grips with the civil screes system, which has so 
penisive aft influence on the Chinese mentality. 

| From Chmo-pin tu . Chih yung-ck'i L pp. 

According to a general geography compiled by an Englishman* the terth 
tory of China is eight times that of Russia, ten times that of the United 
Slates, one hundred limes that of hraneCt and two hundred limes that 
of Great Rrisaim . - - Yet we are shamefully humiliated by the four na¬ 
tions* not because our climate* soil* or resources arc inferior lo theirs, but 
because our people are inferior* * , - Now, our inferiority is nut some¬ 
thing allotted us by Heaven, but is rather due to ourselves, Lf it were 
allotted us by Heaven, it would be a shame but nut something we could 
do anything about. Since [he inferiority is due to ourselves, it is a siiH 
greater shame, but someth mg we tan do something about. And if we 
fed ashamed, there is nothing better than self-strengthening. . « * 

Why arc the Western nations small and yet strong? Why arc we large 
and yet weak? We must search for the means to become their equal* 
and that depends solely upon human effort. With regard to the present 
situation, several observations may be made: m not wasting human 
talents* we are inferior 10 the barbarians; in not wasting natural resources, 
we arc inferior to the barbarians; m allowing no barrier in come between 
the ruler and the people, we are inferior to the barbarians; and in the 
matching of words with deeds* we are also inferior to the barbarians- 
The remedy for these four points is to seek the causes in ourselves. They 
can be changed at once if only the emperor would set lit in the right 
direction. There is no need to leirn from the barbarians in these matters* 

We have only one thing 10 learn from the barbarians* and that is strong 
ships and effective guns. - * . Funds should be allotted tu establish a 
shipyard and arsenal m each trading port* A few barbarians should be 
employed, and Chinese who arc good in using their minds should be 
selected to receive instruction so that 111 turn they may teach many crafts 
men. When a piece of work is finished and is as goed as that made hy 
die barbarians, the makers silo old be rewarded with an official chu-}cn 
degree* and be permitted to participate in the metropolitan examinations 
on 1 he same basis at other scholars. Those whose products are of superior 
quality should be rewarded with the shin-fhik degree [ordinarily con- 
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ferrcil in the metropolitan examination*]» and be permitted to p:irtctipcitc= 
in flu- palace examinations like others, i'he workers should be paid double 
so that they will not quit iheir jabs. 

Our nation's emphasis on civil service examinations has sunk Jeep 
[nit* people's minds for i lung lime, Intelligent and brilliant scholars 
have exhausted their time and energy in such useless things as ihc stereo¬ 
typed examination essays, examination papers, and forma! calligraphy. 
, . . We should now order one-half of them to apply themselves to the 
manufacturing nf instrument a and weapons and to the promotion of 
physical studies, , * . The intelligence and ingenuity of the Chinese are 
certainly superior to those of the various barbarians; it is only that hitherto 
we have not made use of them. When the government above takes Je- 
light in something, the people below will pursue ii further: their re¬ 
sponse will be like an echo carried by the wind. There ought to be same 
people of extraordinary intelligence who can have new ideas and im¬ 
prove on Western methods. At first they may take the foreigners as their 
teacher* anti models; then ihey may come to ihe same level and be their 
equals; finally they may move ahead and surpass them. Herein lies rbc 
way to self-strengthening, [hoa-bia] 

It may Esc argued: "Kuan Chung rcpeled the barbarians and Confucius 
acclaimed his virtue; the suite uf Chu adopted barbarian ways and |Gm- 
fudus inj the Spring ami Autumn Annuls condemned them. Is not whai 
you ate proposing contrary to the Way of the sages?" No, it is not. When 
we speak of repel mg the barbarians, we mu.u have the actual means to 
tepd them, and not just empty bravado. If we live in ihe present day 
und speak of repeling the Iwrtuirians, we should ask with what instru¬ 
ments we are to repel them. * , * fThe answer is that] we should use 
the insE.rumen es uf the barbarians, but not adopt the ways of the bar¬ 
barians, We should use I hem so that wc cun repd tltcm. 

St^mc have asked why wc should not juit purchase the ships and man 
them with | foreign] hirelings, but the answer is that this will not do. If 
we can manufacture, repair, and use them, then they are our weapons, 
it vve omtCH manufacture, repair, nr use them, then they are still ihe 
weapon* of mhets- * * . In the end the way to avoid irouble is lo manu¬ 
facture, repair, and use weapons by ourselves. Only thus can wc pacify 
the empire: only thus can we become the leading power in die world; 
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nitlv \hm can wc restore our original strength,, redeem ourselves from 
former humiliations, and maintain the integrity of our vast territory 
yj as to remain the greatest country on earth. [ 6 ia~ 6 ibj 

On the Adoption of Western Learning 

{From CAta<> pm lu ng i, Tim hu hsurh i, pp. 70] 

Western brooks on mathematics, mechanics, oprics. light* and chemistry 
contain the besL principles of the natural sciences. In the books on geog¬ 
raphy, the mountains, rivers, strategic points, custom** and native prod¬ 
ucts of the hundred countries arc fully listed. Most of tins informal inn 
is beyond the reach of the Chinese people. . . . 

If we wish to use Western knowledge, we should establish official 
translation bureaus in Canton and Shanghai, Brilliant students not over 
fifteen years of age should be selected from those areas to live and study 
in these schools on double allowances. Westerners should be appointed 
re teach them the spoken and written languages of the various nation5. 
and famous Chinese teachers should Ik engaged to leach them classics, 
history, and other subjects. At the same time they should learn mathe¬ 
matics, (Note: All Western knowledge is denved from mathematics. 
P , . If we wish 10 adopt Western knowledge, it is but natural that we 
should learn mathematics), , + - China ha* many brilliant people. There 
must be some who can learn from the barbarians and surpass them. 
[6yfa^a 1 

It is from learning that the principles of government -tre derived. Is' 
discussing good government, the great historian Ssu-ma Cli ien said (fol¬ 
lowing Hsun Tzu); "Take the latter-day kings as your models." Thi? 
was because they were neater in time: their customs had changed from 
the past and were more similar lo the present; and their ideas were not 
so lofty as to lie impracticable. It is my opinion that today we should 
also take the foreign nations as our crample*. They live at tile same time 
and in the same world with us; they have attained prosperity and power 
by their own efforts. Is it not fully clear that ilxcy arc similar to us and 
that their methods can easily be put into practice? If we let Chinese 
ethics and Oonfucian teachings serve as the foundation* and let them 
be supplemented by the methods used by the various nations for the at- 
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tainmcnt of prosperity and power, would it not be the best of all solu¬ 
tion*? 

Moreover, during the past twenty years since the opening of trade, a 
great number of foreign chiefs have learned our written and spoken lan¬ 
guage. and the best of them can even read our classics and histories. They 
are generally abte to speak on our dynastic regulations and civil adminis¬ 
tration, on our geography and the condition of our people. On the other 
hand, nur officers from the governors down are completely ignorant of 
foreign countries. In comparison, should we not fed ashamed r The 
Chinese officer* have to rely upon stupid and preposterous interpreters 
as their eyes and ear*. Tilt mildness or severity of [he original statement, 
its sense of urgency or lack of insistence, may be lost through their tortuous 
interpretations. Thus frequently a small grudge may develop into a grave 
hostility. At present the most important political problem of the empire 
is to control the barbarians, yet die pivotal function is entrusted to such 
people. No wonder that we understand neither the foreigners nor our¬ 
selves, and cannot distinguish fact front untruth, Whether in peace nego¬ 
tiations or in deliberating for war, we are unable to grasp the essentiab. 
This is indeed die underlying trouble of our nation. J693-703] 

TSENG KUO-FAN AND U HUNG-CHANG 
On Sending Young Mett Abroad to Study 

Tseng Kuchfan (1811-1871) and his protege Li Hungehang (f8*3-1901) 
were, in the practical sphere, the outstanding exponents of ,1 sclf-suengthening 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, Acclaimed as ihc conqueror 
of the Taipings, and long viceroy in Central China, Tseng was alio admited 
as a scholar in the classical tradition and as * Confuciin gentleman who 
exemplified che traditional virtues in government: industry, frugality, honesty 
and integrity in office, and loyalty to the dynasty. He was the type of "su¬ 
perior man" whose learning and personal character inspired the devotion of 
his subordinate* and gave Coni'ucianius a confidence ihat such personal 
qualities could meet the challenge of the times- Intellectually an eclectic, Tseng 
minimized doctrinal tliflerentes and sought agreement on the ethical bases 
of action. His support of certain types of modernisation tor purposes of na¬ 
tional defense also reflected a readiness to make compromises fur the achieve¬ 
ment of practical ends. 

In this tetter, submitted to the Tsungli Yantea, which hand ted foreign 
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affairs, in March, lSjl t Tseng and U emphasis not only Chini , i practical 
need to 3am from the Wcsi but also the pre-einincm practtc-nSIty of the 
Westerners- They a/e convinced ihar Western methods can only be mastered 
through prolonged and intensive study abroad* and propose sending a select 
group of young men for this purpose. In Japan at this tune, the top leaders 
were themselves visiting the West and preparing to it-edueaie a whole nation. 
The aims of Tseng ami U ate much more dreumsenbed—to train an elite 
corps with a combination of classical Chinese and Western studies* carefully 
directed and conirollrd in ihe interests of the state, Yel even so modest a 
proposal met with strong opposition at court before it wis pui into effect in 
1875. 

] Froiti /j W*R-thung {ung I shu i:igfa-^Efa | 

Last autumn when 1 [Tseng] was at Tientsin, Governor Ting Jiti efi'ang 
frequently came to discuss with me proposals for the selection of intelli¬ 
gent youths to be sent 10 the schools of various Western countries to 
study military administration, shipping administration, infantry tactics, 
mathematics, manufacturing, and other subjects. Wc estimated that after 
more than ten years their training would have been completed, and they 
could return to China so that cither Chinese might learn thoroughly the 
superior techniques of the \Vesterncrs r Thus we could gradually pl;m 
for sdf^trengihening. . . . After Mr + Pin Ch"un and two other gentle- 
men, Cliili kang and Sun Chia-ku, had traveled in various countries at 
imperial command, they saw ihe essential aspects of conditions overseas, 
and they found that cartography, mathematics, astronomv, navigation, 
shipbuilding, and manufacturing are all closely related to military dc- 
feme. It is the practice of foreign nations that those wild have studied 
abroad ami have learned dome superior techniques are immediately in¬ 
vited upon their return by academic institutions to reach tile various sub¬ 
jects and 10 develop their fields. Military administration and shipping 
are considered as important as the learning that deals with the mind and 
body, and nature and destiny of man. Now that she eyes of the people 
have lveto opened, if China wishes to adopt Western ideas and excel in 
Western methods, we should immediately select intelligent boys and 
send them to study in foreign countries, . , , 

Some may say; 14 Arsenals have fc>cen established in Tientsin, Shanghai 
and Foochow for shipbuilding and the manufacturing of guns anti am¬ 
munition* The Tung-wen College [for foreign languages] has been 
established in Peking for Mattehu and Chinese youths to study under 
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Western instructors, A language school has aUn hecn opened in Shanghai 
for ihe training «»i young students. It seems, therefore, Lhut a beginning 
has been made in China and that there is no reed fur studying overseas," 
These critics, however, do rot know that to establish afienik for manu¬ 
facturing and to open schools for instruction is just the beginning of our 
effort to rise again. Tn go lu distant lands for study, to gather ideas for 
more advantageous use, can produce far-reaching and great results. West¬ 
erners seek knowledge for practical use. Whether they be scholars, artisans, 
or soldiers, thev all go to school to study and understand the principles, 
to practice on the machines, and to participate personally m the work. 
They all exeri themselves to the utmost ni their ingenuity, and learn from 
one another, in the hope that there will 1* monthly progress and yearly 
improvement. If wc Chinese wish to adopt their superior techniques and 
suddenly try m buy .ill their machines, not only will our resources be 
insufficient to do so, hut we will be unable to master the fundamental 
principles or to understand the complicated details of the techniques, 
unless we have actually seen and practiced with them for a long time, . . . 

Wc have heard that youths of Fukien, Kwangiung, and Ningpu also 
occasionally have gone abroad to study, hut they merely attempied to 
gain a superficial knowledge of foreign written and spoken languages 
in order to do business with the foreigners for the purpose of making a 
living. In our plan, we must be doubly careful at ihe beginning of selec¬ 
tion, The students who are to he taken to foreign countries will all be 
under the control of the commissioners. Specializing in dillcreiit fields, 
they will earnestly seek for mastery of: their subjects. There will be in¬ 
terpreter*, and instructors to (cdi them Chinese literature from time 
to titne, so that they will learn the great principles for the establishment 
of character, in the hope of becoming men with abilities of use to us. 


HSU EH FU-CH'ENG 
On Reform 

A one-time secretary and adviser to iwlh Tseng Kuo Fan and U Nuugehang, 
Hsueh Fu-ehVng (18^8-18^4) achieved no high rank or position iti the bu¬ 
reaucracy (not having competed in the cxamirutliom tor the higher civil 
re nice degrees!. He did, however, become an influential advocate o! reform 
through the circulation tn his essays and memorial* in official circles, and, he- 
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sides assisting in the negotiation of the Chefoo Convention (1176), helped to 
draft plans for 3 new Chinese navy. 

This excerpt is taken from Hsiieh's Suggeftoons on Foreign Affairs {Ch W 
yang th u-i), which wan submitted to Li in 1870 and forwarded by him to 
ihe r^ngji Yarrten, Hsiich argues for rriurm on the ground that change is 
inevitable and nothing new to Chinese history, But if he is tempted 10 ac¬ 
cept the idea of progresi a* a law of history„ ihenc is no indication of it here, 
Bather his premise U ihc thoroughly traditional one of cyclical or pulsatory 
change at calculable intervals, which may be for good or ill hut in any case 
must be coped withy as indeed even the sage-king j had to cope with if. A great 
L-hange in circumstances. therefore, calls for a great change in methods (fa. 
which can also be understood as 'laws™ or ^institution*")- 

Hsiich nevertheless contends that changes in method do not mean abandon¬ 
ment of the "immutable" Way oi the sages. Indeed il h (he use of new 
methods which will preserve that Way inviolate. Thus a dichotomy is estab¬ 
lished herween ends and means, hi ere the means Hsu eh has in mind adopt¬ 
ing is "'fhe study of machines and mathematics." Consequently the dichotomy 
i* between the Way and 'msirtimemr (fa in she sense of methods). How 
far he would go toward changing fa in ihc sense of basic imtiturinns is Jett 
unclear. Where general concepts are used so tquivocally—where inevitable 
change can be understood to imply desired reforms, and methods can mean 
anything from "instruments" to 1 u*tLiutions"—there U much room for 
ambiguity and often more scope tor rhetoric than logic. 

[From Ch on-yang ch'u-h in Yuttg-aJt rk'tian ehi. u'e 12, 461^9^ \ 

It is the way of Heaven that within several hundred year* there are 
small changes and within several thousand years great changes . , „ In 
several thousand years | under the early sageddngs| there was change 
from a primitive world to a civilized world. From ihc age of the sage- 
kings through the Three Dynasties there wa* most truly peace and order* 
Then the First Empetor pf the Chin swallowed up the feudal states, 
abolished ihc feudal lords, broke up ihc well-fields, and destroyed the 
laws of (he early kings. Thus ir was iwo thousand years from the time 
of [the sage-kings] Yao and Shun that the feudal world was changed 
into a world of [centrally administered] prefectures and district*, * , . 
As we come down to tire present, (he European Mate* suddenly rise up 
and assert themselves overseas because of their knowledge of machinery 
and mat hemal ics, . ■ . In ninety thousand f$ around the globe there is 
no place where they do not scud their envoys and establish trade rela¬ 
tions. Confronted with this situation, even Yao and Shun would nut 
have been able to dose the doors and rule the empire m isolation. And 
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this likewise is now two thousand years from the time of Grin and 
Ham Thus there has been a change from a world in which the Chinese 
and barbarians wert Emulated fwm each other into a world in which 
China and foreign countries are in close contact* - . - When change in 
the world is small* the laws governing the world will accordingly undergo 
small change; when change in the world is great, Lhc laws will accord 
ingh undergo great change, [46b] 

Sometimes m the succession of one sage to another there cannot hue 
be changes in the outward forms of government, Sometimes when a sage 
has to deal with the world, sooner or Liter them must be dianges made. 
Thus only a sage can pattern himself after another sage, and only a sage 
tan change the taws of another sage. The reason for his making changes 
ls not that he likes change* but that he is obliged to do so by the circum¬ 
stances of the time. Now there is rapid change in the world. It is mv 
opinion that with regard to the immutable Way we should change the 
present so as 10 restore the past [the Way of the sages]; but with regard 
to changeable taws, we should change the past system to meet present 
needs. Alas! If ive do not examine the differences between the two sit¬ 
uations* past and present* and think in terms of pruaicabtluy, how can 
we remedy the defects? [47a] 

Western nations rely on intelligence and energy to compete with one 
another. To come abreast of them, China should ptan to promote com¬ 
merce and open mines; unless we change* the Westerner* will be rich 
and we poor. We should excel in technology and the manufacture tif 
machinery; unless we change* they will be skillful and we clumsy. Steam¬ 
ships, trains, and the telegraph should be adopted; unless we change, 
the Westerner* will be quick and we slow. Hie advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of Treaties, the competence and incompetence of envoys* and 
the improvement of military organisation and strategy should be dis¬ 
cussed. Unless we change, the Westerners will cooperate with each other 
and we shall stand isolated; they Will be strong and we shall be weak. 

Some may ask: "If such a great nation as China imitates the West* 
enters* would it not be using barbarian ways to change China?” Hot 
10. For while in clalhing* language* and customs China is different from 
foreign countries* the utilization of the forces of nature for the bench! 
of the people is the same in China as in foreign countries. The Western 
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people 1 happen* to he the first in adopting this new wny of life, but how 
can we say that they atone should monopolize (he secrets of nature? And 
how do we know that a few decades or a hand red years later China may 
not surpass them, 3 , . . Now if we TcalSy take over the Westerners' knowl¬ 
edge of machinery and mathematics in order co protect the Way of our 
sagC’hings Yao and Shun, Yu and Tang, Wen and Wu, and the Duke 
ol Chou and Confucius, and so make the Westerners nut dare to despise 
Chinn, I know that if They were alive today, the sages would engage them¬ 
selves m the same tasks, and their Way would aLso be gradually spread 
to the eight bounds of the earth, Thai is what we call using the ways 
of China to change the barbarians. 

Some may id so say: n ln making changes one should -lirn to surpass 
others and nui pursue them* Now the Western methods arc superior, 
and we imitate them: if we follow others helplessly, by what means 
then are we to surpass them?* This, too* is not so, 1£ we wish tu surpass 
others, it is necessary to know all their methods before We can change; 
hut after we have changed, we may be able to surpass them. We cannot 
expect to surpass others merely by skiing upright in a dignified attitude. 
Now if seeing that others are ahead of us we contemptuously say that 
wc du nut care io follow them, she result is that we will nest he .ihle in 
move even -l small step. Moreover, the) have concentrated ihe ability 
and energy of several mi I him people, have spent millions of dollars, and 
have gone through prolonged years mid generations [before they acquired 
their knowledge. If we want to excel them in one morning, is it really 
possible or is it not impossible r A large river may begin with the over¬ 
flow from small bogs* and a great mound may be built up from over¬ 
turned baskets of soil. Buddhism came from bull a and yet it flourished 
in the East. Mathematics began in China* 1 and yet n has reached its 
highest development in Western countries. If we compare the ability 
and wisdom of the Chinese with ihose ot the Westerners, there is » 
reason to think that we should he unable to surpass them, ft all depends 
on how we exert ourselves, 

Alas! There are endless changes in the world, and so there are endless 
vahniions in the sages' way of meeting these changes. To be born in 
the present age but to hold fast to andem me [hods, is to be like one who 
in the age ol Shcn Nung (when people had learned how to cook] still 

l A wnldr belli nm of whn;h fuin Yuan w** 3 Ittfdiaj eXpuAcAL Set p. £17, 
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ate raw meal and drank blood, or like one who lived in ihc of the 
Yellow Emperor [when weapons were available] and yet. in resisting the 
violence of Cb'ih-yii, struggled against him with bare hands, Such a one 
would say; am following rhe methods of the ancient sages/' Bin it 
is hardly possible that he should not become exhausted and fall More¬ 
over* the laws [or methods] which ought to be changed today can still 
(in their new form] embody the essence of the laws of the ancient sages, 
1483-490] 

WANG TAG 
On Reform 

Wang Tao (1838-1897) represents a new type of reformer on the Chinese 
scene. In contrast to the great reformers of the past (e,g, F Wang Mang, Wang 
An shlh) who were scholar-officials, and ui contrast also *0 hit cantempo 
raries. Feng Kitei fell and Hsueh FiKhcng, who wrote as officials and worked 
closely with statesmen Lake Tseng Kuo-tan and Li Hung-chaiig T Wong 1 an was 
an Independent scholar and journalist- Spinelimci + indeed ■ he is called the 
father of Chinese journalism/ 1 Hi* work was dene mainly in the ports of 
Hongkong and Shanghai, under foreign protection and in dose touch with 
foreigners. For years he assisted the eminent British sinologue^ fames Lcggc. 
in his traniLcions from the Chinese eluwici, and with Legge s help ^ rsited 
England and Western Europe, observing and writing on developments there. 
Later, loo, Wang visited Japan,, where he was wellreceived as a scholar and 
reformer. When finally he settled down to a career as journalisT, he did *o as 
a nun with foreign contacts, a wide knowledge of the outside w r orhl and a 
freedom (e express himself unknown in ihc past—when not only the right to 
criticize but even die means (a public press) and the audience (an indii- 
racial public opinion) were lacking, 

Tlie following is taken from an essay o( Wang's written about 1870, w hich 
anticipate* some at Hsuch Fu-ch'eng'i basic poiius but carries them even 
further. '[here is the argument from cyclical change lo the need for adapting 
to the current situation* There is the assertion that Confucius himsdt would 
have advocated change under such circumstances, There is the distinction 
between The Way of the sages, which must be preserved, and the instruments 
(weapons, meshods) ol the West which should be adopted Tor its defense. Ai 
the same time, Wang insists that change imisl go deeper and further than mere 
imitation of the West in externals, and suggests, however vaguely* that a 
thorough renovation of society is necessary ^ Though his specif- recommenda' 
tions here relate primarily 10 education. cwititally he advocated balk govern- 
mental change as well Consequently the ambiguity in Wang's use of ihe 
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term picn-fa for ‘■'reform 11 is even more pronounced than in Hstieh Fu-ch’eng*s 
essay. Though he speaks of adopting from the West only •'msirumeiils” he 
intends that change should extend not only to technology ("methods") but 
to fa in the sense of "bask mstimciofU*" Wang therefore presages, iiuellectu- 
dly. the transition from reformism conceived in terms of immediate utility 
to j snore radical view of Ifwnational change. 

The following excerpt is preceded by a discussion of previous changes in 
Chinese history which we have already seen echoed by Hsueh. Here, however, 
Wang is consciously reexamining Chinese history to refute the assertion of 
"Western scholars that China has gone unchanged for ^,uou years/ 1 Contend¬ 
ing in effect* that China h stagnation was j comparatively recent development* 
lie then goes on to deal with the present si Litas ion, 

[From Pirn-fa in T'&o-ytwn wtn-iu ciui-pten f i: j ia—i) 

l know- that within a hundred year* Chins will adopt jIJ Western method* 
and excel in them. For though both .ire vessels, a sailboat differs in 
speed from a steamship; though both are vehicles, a horse-drawn carriage 
cannot cover the same distance as a locomotive train* Among weapons, 
the power of the bow and arrow, sword and spear, cannot be compared 
with that of firearms; and of firearms, the old types do not have the same 
effect as the new, Although it be the same piece of work, there is a differ¬ 
ence in tile ease with which it can be done by machine and by human 
labor. When new methods do not exist, people will not thitik of change*; 
but when there are new instruments, to copy them is certainly possible. 
Even if The Westerners should give nn guidance, the Chinese must surely 
exert themselves to the utmost of their ingenuity and resources on these 
things. 

However, they are all instruments^ they are not the Way, and they 
cannot be called the basis for governing ihe state and pacifying the world. 
The Way of Confucius is the Way of Man. As long as humankind exists, 
the Way will remain unchanged. The three moral obligations and the 
five human relations began with the birth of the human race. When a 
man fulfills his duty as man, he need have no regrets in life. Qn ihis is 
based the teaching of the sages. [ i :na] 

1 have said before that after a few hundred years the Way will achieve 
a grand unity. As Heaven has unified I he south, north h cast* and west 
under one skit will harmonize the various teachings of the world and 
bring them back to the same source* . * * 

Alas! People all understand the past, but they are ignorant of the future. 
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Only scholars whose thoughts run deep and far can grasp the trends. 
As ihe mind of Heaven changes above, so do human nfijirs below. Heaven 
opens the minds of ihe Westerners and bestows upon them intelligence 
and wisdom. Their Techniques and skills develop without bound. They' 
sail eastward and gather in China. This constitutes an unprecedented 
situation in historyv and a tremendous change in [he world. The foreign 
n a linns come from afar with their superior techniques, contemptuous 
of us in out deficiencies. They show nf! their prowess and indulge in 
insults and oppression; they also fight among themselves. Under these 
circumstances, how can we not llituk of making changes? Thus what 
makes it most difficult for m not to change U the mind of Heaven, and 
what compels us unavoidably to change Is rhe doings of men. [t:tib- 
iza] 

If China does not make any change at this time, how can she be on 
a par with the great nations of Europe, and compare with them in power 
and strength? Nevertheless, the path nf reform is beset with difficulties. 
What the Western countries have today are regarded as of no worth by 
those who arrogantly refuse to pay attention. Their argument is that we 
should use our own laws to govern the empire, for that is the Way of 
our sages. They do not know' that rhe Way of the sages is valued only 
because it can make proper accommodations according to the tunes. If 
Confucius lived today. We may be certain that he would not ding to 
antiquity and oppose making changes. « * * 

but hnw is this to be doner First, the method of recruiting civil servants 
should be changed. The examination essays* coming down 10 the present, 
have gone from bad to worse and should be discarded t And yet wc arc 
still using them to select civil servants, . , . 

Second the method of training soldiers should be changed. Now our 
army units and naval forces have only names registered on books, but no 
actual persons enfulkd. The authorities consider our troops unreliable, and 
so they recruit militia who, however, tan tie assembled but cannot be 
disbanded. . . .The :irrm of the Mandril ha nners and the dips of the 
nava] forces should all be changed^ . , - If they continue to hold on to 
their old way* .md make no plans for change* it may be called ‘‘using 
untrained people to fight*” 3 which is no diffnent from dm-mg them 
to their deaths, * . * 

'UtrmiuiJV R r @. 
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Thirdly, the empty show of our schools should be changed. Now dis¬ 
trict directors of schools are installed. one person for a small town and 
lwo tor a large city. It is a sheer waste of government funds, for they 
have nothing to do. The type of man in such posts is usually degenerate, 
incompetent, senile, and with Little sense of shame. 

Fourthly, the complex and multifarious laws and regulations should 
be changed, * ♦ . The government should reduce the mass of regulations 
and cut down on the number of directives; it should be sincere and fair 
and treat [he people with frankness and justice. . . . 

After the above four changes have been made, Western methods could 
be used together with others. But the most important point is that the 
government above should exercise its power to change customs and mores, 
while the people below should be gradually absorbed into the new en¬ 
vironment and adjusted to it without their knowing it. This reform 
should extend to all things—from trunk to branch, from inside in out¬ 
side. from great to small—and not merely to Western methods. [1:14b] 

Formerly we thought that the foundation of our wealth and strength 
would be established if only Western methods were stressed, and that 
the result would lx achieved immediately. . . . Now in various coastal 
provinces there have been established special arsenals to make guns anti 
ships. Young hoys have l?ctn selected and sent to study abroad. Seen 
from outside, die elf on is really great and impressive. Unfortunately, wc 
are merely copying the superficialities of the Western methods* getting 
only the name but very little substance. The ships which were formerly 
built at Foochow were entirely based on the older methods of Western 
countries, not worth the faint praise of those who know about such 
things. . . * 

The advantage of guns lies in. the techniques of discharging them: that 
of ships in the ability to navigate them. The weapons we use in batik 
must be effective, but the handling of effective weapons depends upon 
people, , . . Yet those regarded as able men have not necessarily been 
able, and those regarded as competent have not necessarily I wen coin 
pet cm. They arc merely mcdhjcriiics who accomplish something through 
the aid of others. Therefore, the urgent task of our nation today lies pri¬ 
marily in the governance of the people, and next in the training of sol¬ 
diers. And in these two ihc essential point is to gather men of abilities 
Indeed, superficial imitation tn concrete things is not so gc joA as arous- 
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ing intellectual curiosity. The lorgcs and hammers of the factories can- 
nut be compared with the apparatus of people's minds. [ I :t5a-bj 


INSTITUTIONAL REFORM 

When wc attempt to asse$$ the aims and accomplishment of Chinese 
reformers in the 1870s and ’80s* the comparison to Meiji Japan is almost 
inevitable, Jn aims there is □ strong general resemblance between the 
two; in the scope and effectiveness of their reforms a striking differ¬ 
ence. Where the Chinese self-strengtheners sought to preserve the Grm- 
tucian Way through Ehe adoption ot Western techniques, Japanese mod¬ 
ernizers talked of combining "Eastern ethics and Western science" or 
spoke of preserving tlteir distinctive " national pfrlity" in the 

midst of an intense program of modernization. Yet, given this gen era J 
similarity of aims. I lie process of change in Japan went further and faster 
than in China, and to a very different result, In the one case there was 
rapid industrialization, political centralization* educational reform, and 
social changer-all of these involving a much fuller participation ng the 
Japanese people m the national effort and contributing to a degree of 
unity and strength unprecedented in Japanese history. Jn China, by the 
1890 a, ii was evident tiiai the self-strength tilers had not only failed to 
achieve such an effective national unity arid concerted action, but had 
perhaps only contributed further to tile processes of disintegration which 
typically marked the last year* of a great dynasty. 

The reasons for this obvious difference arc complex and profound, and 
it is not our purpose to examine them here. One relevant observation 
may be made, however, in distinguishing the Chinese problem from the 
Japanese. It is the far greater challenge to reform presented by a vast, 
sprawling China, whose ostensible political unity was perhaps mote of j 
liability than an assei—whnw imperial structure, with its centralized ad¬ 
ministration. bureaucratic organization and procedures, unwiddiness and 
inflexibility, proved more intractable to reformers in China than did the 
comparatively decent rail zed and less stable feudal structure of Japan to 
the leaders of the Meiji Restoration. 

If to Wang Tao a great nemesis of reform lay in the ^multiplicity of 
governmental regulations and endless number of directives" hi* com- 
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plaint represented not only the traditional protest of the Confurian tt- 
former, but a direct recognition that bureaucratic red tape and ceil imli zed 
control left little room for even piecemeal reform. If, in his mind mo, 
the most important thing was for the court to exercise its power and 
authority in the direction of reform, this came from a realisation ihn!+ 
lacking such leadership from above, little initiative could Ijc taken be¬ 
low. 

Under these circumstances, reformers might prescribe change fur the 
empire as a whole, but the individual self-st rengtheners in positions of 
limited authority cot ild hardly plan (or a truly national program of no 
form. Within their own spheres of jurisdiction or influence they might 
inaugurate projects for (he modernizing of their personal armies, the 
manufacturing of arms, (he building of ships* the promoting of bus mess, 
the opening of schools for Technical and language training, as well as for 
the improvement of the more traditional (unctions of government in 
China; yet the tendency was fur even these worthwhile ventures to take 
on a strongly bureaucratic character—to become part of an official sub- 
empire—without, however, enjoying any of the Ixrneftts of centralized 
planning or coordination. The net result is typified by the utter failure of 
Li Hung-chang’s licw army and navy, owing to "squeeze/* corruption 
and inefficiency in the supply system, when pul to the rest hy the Japanese 
in the war of ifk^-^. It was this failure that led directly to demands for 
more drastic change. 


K ANG YU'WEI AND THE REFORM MOVEMENT 

China's humiliating defeat in the Sino-Japanese War and the seeming 
danger of her imminent partition by the foreign powers would have been 
cause enough for an outcry of alarm and protest. To these were added a 
growing sense of dissatisfaction and frustration among the younger gen¬ 
eration of students, who by now had been exposed to reformist writings 
and had their eyes opened to the outside world. This group was by no 
means large* The educated class had always constituted a small minority 
of Chinese, and those affected by new ideas represented j still smaller 
fraction. Thus* rather than iheir numbers, it was their role as recruits nr 
members of die bureaucratic elite, which gave them influence, Signif- 
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icantiy, amung the leaders of the reform group were several from the 
Kwnngtung region, where* tike Hung Hsiu-ch f uan before them and Sun 
Yat-sen after, they were stimulated by close contact with the West in 
Hongkong and Canton, Increasingly, toward the end of the century, these 
young men were being challenged and inspired by the brilliant journalism 
of a writer like Wang Tao. Youthful impressions, once wholly formed 
bv the Cottfurian Classics and nauve tradition, were now being formed 
□Iso by the translations of men like Yeti Fu (1853-1921), who made 
available 10 Clunesc the works of Thomas Husky, John Siuan Milk 
Herbert S|jcncer + and Adam Smith. 

More even than bv such ideas as evolution, progress, and liberty—radi¬ 
cally new though these were and certain to stir intellectual ferment—this 
generation was disturbed, and profoundly so* just by the shi»ck of events. 
Not only 1 be handful of active reformers, but officialdom generally, found 
iss pride and self-confidence shaken. This loss of poise and self-assurance 
may have helped in provide the rare, if momentary* opportunity which 
innovators seized upon in the famous Hundred Days of Reform in 1S9H. 
Ycl it also created a deeply felt need among educated Chinese somehow' 
w be reassured lim China's cultural identity would not be wholly lost 
amid these change*—a need which the reformers themselves fell more 
acutely even than those who opposed them* 

Kang Yu-wei (1858-1927)* the dominant figure of the Reform Move- 
Twnt, was born near lenten into a world of -_rivis r The Taipkng Rebellion 
raised up by King's fellow provincial w,p* sail agonizing the empire from 
\viihin + while from without the British and French, who h;id moved again 
into Canton only the year before, were pressing a campaign that would 
lead to the occupation of Peking itself in i8fco r 
As the scion of a distinguished gentrybifida) family, K ang was pre^ 
vided with an education along traditional lines., but at the age of fifteen 
he made known his distaste fur the business of mastering the ‘ eight legged 
essay" so Indispensable in success in the civil service «aro i aatk m^ Two 
yean later he was reading about Western geography and in time became 
a voracious reader of Chinese books on the history and geography of the 
West. Probably the chief influence on K f ;mg m these early years was 
exerted by a teacher of ihe old school, who aroused in him a passion for 
classical scholarship and a sense of complete dedication to the Confucian 
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idents of personal virtue and service to society. An episode recounted m 
King's Autobiographical Chronology shows, nevertheless* that his in¬ 
dependence and iconocbsm were already quite marked: 

My Master praised highly the writings of Han Yu and so T read and studied 
(he collected works of Halt [Yu] and Liu iTsung-yuaii j, emulating him in 
this ai well. Bv this time T had read (he hooks of ihc philosophers and kid 
learned the [variousj methods of [seeking! ihc Way. Thus F presented myself 
in person before she Master and said (o him that Han Yu*s methods of fseek¬ 
ing | (he Way were shallow, and that in searching for concrete substance in 
the writings of all ihc great names m scholarship down through the Sting. 
Ming, and the present dynasty, jl had found that] they were all empty and 
lacking in substance. I ventured to say [hat when one spoke of the Way, it 
should lw like Chuang Tscu or Hsiin Tzu: when one spoke of governing, it 
should be like Kuan Tzu or Han Fci Tzq; while as regirds medicine, the 
Set-*trn would commute a separate subject. But as to Han Yu, be was no more 
than i literary craftsman skilled in the undublmn of broad and sweeping 
cadences which, while they appealed to the e^r, had nothing to do with die 
Way. Thus his Yunn^Hm was extremely superficial. , . . Tlie Master, who was 
usually correct and stem, in this case laughingly eluded me for l>eing wrung- 
headed r From the lime he had hr si seen rne lie had ofien cannoned me about 
my undue fadings of supercorny, and alter this 1 was I more | humble. Hut 
nevertheless my fctiow-sludentt came to be shocked at my intractability. 

With the arrival of autumn, and winter, 3 had learned in their broad nut- 
luitt the general meaning of the important boob itl the tour divisions [of 
Literature]. My Intel Licence and comprehension became contused, for every 
day I was buried attud piles of old papers, and t developed a revulsion for 
them. Then one day I had a new idea. I thought: scholars engaged in textual 
research, such is Tai Chen, fitted their homes with ihc books that they had 
written, but in the end what was the use of all ibis 5 Thus I gave it up and in 
my own heart I fancied seeking a place where I might pacify my mind and 
determine my destiny. Suddenly [ abandoned my studies, discarded my books, 
shut my door, withdrew from my friends, and sat Ln eonte m plat ion, maturing 
my iuueJ. My schoolmates thought me very queer, for there hid breu no ope 
who had done this, inasmuch as the Master upheld the indivkltul'i actual 
practice [of the Connjckn virtues] and detested the study of Ch'an |Eud 
Jhism]. While I was sitting in contemplation, all of a sudden I perceived ihat 
Heaven, tank, and ifie myriad things were all of one substance with myself, 
and in a great release of Enlightenment I beheld myself a sage and laughed tor 
joy; then suddenly I thought of the suffering* and hardships or all living be¬ 
ings, and I wept in mdafiduly; abruptly l thought: why should I be siudy 
ing lure and neglecting my parent r and dun t should pack u P immediately and 
go back to ihe thatched but over my gtfmdtaiher't grave, “llie student^ dbmw* 
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big tliar I *jii£ jruJ wept for no apjXircrH fwioii p believeJ that J had gone mad 
and was diseased ui ininiL 3 

This experience of King's was not unusual in the Chinese intellectual 
tradition- NcoConfucianim like Wang Vang-ming before him had sud¬ 
denly found Themselves suffocated and overburdened by The kind of ex¬ 
haustive scholarship Chu Hsi had seemed to encourage—scholarship which 
often exhausted one T s mind and spirit before one began to exhaust ihc 
sources. What is significant here for our understanding of K'atig is, first, 
the evidence of an early tendency toward syncretism* stronger certainly 
than his sense of orthodoxy: and second, the conception of himself as 
somehow set apart from the rest o£ men and. indeed, jbovc them. The 
impulse toward quietism and mysiicihm, cm the other hand, proved a 
passing one. After a few months in lonely isolation and meditation. 
Kang's sense of a special destiny to save mankind through active involve¬ 
ment in the affairs of the world took command of him. Subsequent visiis 
to Hongkong and Shanghai impressed him with the orderliness and 
prosperity of Western civilization. Intensifying his pursuit of Western 
learning, he olso became involved in efforts toward practical reform, tike 
hb movement lo abolish foot-binding. Meanwhile tin; young reformer had 
by pci means abandoned ebssical Qmfucian studies, hut had Iwgun to 
identify himself with the so-called '"New Text School" of textual criti 
asm. The purpose of this, for K'ang. was not so much to determine by 
critical methods whin must have been the original teaching of Confucius, 
but, whether consciously or not, lo justify his new view of the sage as 
essentially a reformer and to discredit all ebe thar passed for Confucianism. 

Ry the mid-ift&is K + ang, still only twenty-seven, had already formulated 
in his mi [id the ideas which became the basis of his two must famous 
vvorks* the GrunJ Unity ( Tj tang shu) and Confunui As a Reformer 
[K ¥ iing Ten km-chih j^Vo). Hy jH.^7 he had succeeded, alter an earlier 
failure, in winning the sc cone! decree in the civil service exam mat irms, 
and by 1S95, the highest tegular {chirt-shih) degree. He lud also begun to 
attract talented students, wiki helped in the revising ami publishing of his 
works and later in the organizing of reformist societies which spread his 
ideas and made him die comer of violent controversy. Japan, whose de¬ 
feat of China crcaied an atmosphere u£ crisis and imminent catastrophe 
in the late 90s, now became K’nog's model of reform. He urged the court 

* K'ittig y^-Adr tz&rptt j? JV, X13-U. « [fartiUtcil h UNzhuri) Howud 
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Kq follow the sample of Mciji Jj-p^ui and openly advocated a basic change 
from absolute monarchy to constitutional rule. Finally ad opportunity to 
put bis ideas into effect came when the Kuang-hsu emperor asked him to 
take charge of ihe government in June. 1898* 

During King's few months of tenure 3 stream of edicts issued forth 
from the court, aimed at transforming China into a modem state. The 
old bureaucracy was to be thoroughly revamped. Education and recruit¬ 
ment would be based on Western studies as well as Chinese! bureaucratic 
functions would be reorganized to serve modern needs, There would be a 
public school system a lid a public press. These, together with popularly 
elected local assemblies, would prepare the people to take part in eventual 
parliamentary government. In the economic sphere, too. Rang had am¬ 
bitious plans. Bureaus were set up to promote commerce, industry, modern 
banking, mining, ami agricultural development. Lastly, and most im¬ 
portantly, K ang attempted to reorganize and strengthen the armed forces. 
Here, however, he ran into serious difficulty trying u> liri5 l ig under central 
control armies which for decades had been virtually autonomous units 
loyal It) their own commanders. 

Had he not failed in this last respect. Rang might have survived the 
bitter opposition which his reforms provoked from the entrenched bu¬ 
reaucracy. It was perhaps characteristic of his dogged adherence to prin 
ciple, if not indeed of .i self-righteous and egocentric character, that K'ang 
reckoned little with such hostility and even less with the surprise and 
bewilderment felt by many who were simply unaccustomed to rapiJ 
change and unable to cope with his radially new ideas. Before many 
of his plans could take effect, 1 coup d'etat restored Lhe conservative cm 
press dowager to active control of affairs and drove Kangs group from 
power. Some died as martyrs to the cause of reform; others, like R’ang, 
escaped 10 become exile*. 

Until the dynasty itself collapsed, Kang continued to write and raise 
funds oversea* in behalf of the movement. After the Revolution of 1911, 
however, K ang s ' cause” became more and mow nf a personal one. In a 
little more than a decade the trend of events and ideas had left him be¬ 
hind. As a constitutional munarchUt who still protested his loyalty to the 
Manchu dynasty, Kang was now swimming against a strong Republican 
tide; as a reformer who had always insisted on his fidelity to Confucius, 
he found himself suddenly surrounded by progressives—a generation that 
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no longer needed to be won over to reform and could not now be won 
hack to iWiious, 

The significance of K’ang Yu-wd at a thinker lies in his attempt to 
provide a Confurian justification for basic institutional reforms. The so- 
c ailed self-si re ngr heiiers had urged reform on the grounds of immediate 
utility, chinking that Western weapons and techniques could be adopted 
without proceeding further to any bask changes in Chinese government 
and society. They spoke of preserving the Confutian Way (Tao) through 
the use of Western '‘instruments" {fh't) nr "methods* 1 (/«). Yet, J.i men 
like Wang Tan came to appreciate, Western power and prosperity rested 
on something more than technology. To bring China abreast of the 
modern world, therefore, more radical changes would be needed. Thus 
reform began to take on a nciv meaning for them. Change would now 
extend to fa iti the sense of institutions as well as fa in the sense of 
mtthrxl.%. 

U was here that real trouble arose. According to a hallowed principle 
of Chinese dynastic rule, the life of a dynasty was bound up with its ad¬ 
herence to the constitution laid down by its founding father (the first 
emperor}. Tampering with its institutions might bring the dynasty doss u T 
and supporters of the Maudlin could be counted on to resist any such 
changes. For those more concerned over the Chinese way of life than the 
fate of the Mine bus the problem was even more acute. How far could one 
go in changing basic institutions wlide still keeping the Way intactr 
Would not Confucianism be reduced to a mere set of pious platitudes once 
its social integument had heen destroyed: 

Kangs resolution of this dilemma was a bold one. Rather than permit 
the sphere occupied hy the Gmfucmn W ay iu Chinese life to be further 
narrowed and displaced by Western “methods," he would rede hue the 
Way and enlarge its scope so as virtually to include the biter. Instead .if 
malting mure room tor \\ cstem institutions alongside Confucianism, lie 
would make room for them inside. This he did by exploiting to the fullest 
two ideas already pul forth by Wang I no. The first of these was ih.u die 
Way of the sages was precisely to meet change with change; Confucius 
himself had done so, and if alive today would do so again. Kang provided 
this theory with an elaborate scriptural justification through has studies of 
the so-called "forged classics'* and hi* sensational Confucius .4s a Re¬ 
former, In terms of its historical influence this was und ou bted l y K’ang's 
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main contribution—though not an original out—to the thinking of his 
times. 

Implicit in his imrjnn of reform, however, was a nil! more momentous 
idea, since it ran more directly counter to ihc age-old Confudan view of 
history and tradition; the idea of propui. It was one thing io assert that 
the Confucimn sage, when faced by one of those cyclical I y-rccurring 
cycles of degeneration spoken of by Mencius or die Boo\ of Chun get, took 
appropriate steps to reform the times, reassert the Way, and restore the 
institutions of the sage kings* li was quite another to oiler, in place of a 
return to the Golden Age* a utopia beckoning in tile future* 

Here again die idea was, among Chinese, originally Wang TWs- He 
had glimpsed 4 future stage in which die Waj, would make all things 
one, a natural result of the process going on around him hy which die 
different nations in the world and thdr respective ways of life were being 
brought together by technological progress. He had even referred to it in 
terms taken from the Cnnfudsm B&rz% of Rites lls the age of Grand Unity 
or of the Great Commonwealth (Ta t'ung). What the Buok, of Rites hud 
spoken of as a golden age at the dawn of history, however* Wang T110 
saw' a* a vision of the future. And Kang Yu-wck in his Grand Unity, 
made this vision the center of his whole world view. Henceforth, "reform 
would never again mean what it bad m the past, an adaptation of laws 
and methods to cyclical change. It was now :i wholesale launching of 
China tutu the modem world and* beyond that, into a glorious future. 

Fcug Kud-fcn and Hsikh Fu chYng. in their writings on reform, bad 
shown deference to China's age-old pretensions to cultural superiority by 
reassuring their readers that she need not merely follow along behind the 
Western powers but could overtake and surpass them. Kang, in the 
Grand Unity, took she lead tor China himself hy pointing the way into 
1 he One World of the future. If Chinn suffered humiliation now for her 
backwardness looking ahead, he would be satisfied with nothing less for 
her than, the ultimate in progress. In his world of the future there were to 
be no national and provincial barriers. Government would virtually cense 
to e kesl except tit local units fixed arbitrarily on the basis of square degrees 
of longitude and latitude. Within these units life would be completely 
communal and completely egalitarian All distinctions of race, class, cLin* 
and family would also disappear* since they could no longer serve any 
valid social funciiun. And in place of the differentiated loyalties which had 
bound men to their particular social group there would be only an un- 
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differentiated feeling of human-kindness nr love, which he identified with 
the Confucian virtue of humanity (/rn), 

Those who recall the layout of Mencius* well-fields, of which K'ang*s 
square degrees of longitude and latitude are 10 reminiscent; or the neat 
symmetrical organization o£ society, sei forth so early in the Rjfci of Chou 
and so late m the plans of the Taipmg rebels; or the Chinese fondness for 
political geometry, reflected even in the plan of capital cities like Ch'ang-an 
and Peking, will recognize in K'.ing s grand design, a* even in the com¬ 
munes of Red China later, a quality by no means foreign to native 
tradition. 

If in this respect, then. King's vision of the future still strongly reflects 
the past, what can be said of his Confucianism ? Does it too hold to tradi¬ 
tion? Was Kang cither a staunch defender nr a creative interpreter of 
Confucianism? The obvious grounds for placing him still within (be 
Gmftician tradition are his emphasis upon the cardinal virtue of fen and 
his efforts to preserve Confucianism as she national religion of the Chi¬ 
nese—as something completely inseparable from the Chinese way of life. 
Against this, most obviously, is his positive rejection of the Confucian 
Family system along with other "divisive" elements in society. 

Whatever abuses may have appeared in the family system, however, as 
it was formulated and practiced down through the centuries, it would still 
seem difficult to disassociate Confucius completely from it or to preserve 
Confucianism entirely without it. Without the fomdy virtues and <ihliga- 
tkms, certainly, ihe cfuicepi of fat loses much of its tangible significance, 
and approaches more nearly—if it does not exactly coincide with—Mo 
Tzu's principle of undifferentiated universal love. Since Mo Tzui social 
ideals resemble K*«iig ¥ s so closely F the comparison is nil the more pointed- 

Fu Fiber mote, in Kang's attempt to preserve Confucianism as a kind of 
national religion, there is something foreign to the spirit of Confucianism 
itself. The sage's teaching had been offered, and been accepted, as some¬ 
thing universal, 1 is humanistic values were rooted in the nature of man 
and human society generally, K'angV defense of it now as the basis of 
Chinese civilization and a* the focus of a new nationalism, while testifying 
no doubt to his realization that China must have something comparable 
to the Christianity of the West nr the Shinto cult in Japan, nevertheless 
sacrifice* she substance of tradition for die trappings of nationalism. 
Henceforth Confucianism is so be valued, not an its own terms, but fur 
its Chmcscncss, 
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What remains as unquestionably Confudan is K/ang's own sense of 
dedication to the service of society, his aim of "putting the world in order/* 
Yet even this is not exclusively a Confucian concern (certainly Mo Tzu 
shared it), nor does his favorite cxpiession for ii, “saving tile world," 1 hark 
hack only to the sage^ihere arc overtones here, too, of the Buddhist 
saviors (badhssattv&s) and Jesus Christ. 

In the light of history K r ang and the reform movement may well ap¬ 
pear as the great turning point between old and new in Chinese thought. 
Confucian is cn, in his hands, was being launched on a perilous journey ■ in 
die course of which much baggage might have to be fcttisoncd If any¬ 
thing it ail was to survive. Confucian traditionalists saw the dangers per¬ 
haps be tier than K/ang. Dropping him :is pilot* however* was not the 
same diiug as steering a sate course homeward. The storm now drove all 
before it* and there was no turning bark. 

K'ANG YU-WE1 
Conf veins As 0 Reformer 

Kang's K'lsng Tin (Sic, Study ef Confucius' Reforms) was 

sun led in 18B& and finally published in 1897. h conttitULu an extended analysis 
of the innovations which K'ang believed to have been advocated by Confucius- 
The following arc taken from section imrodurtioni which piesent his general 
argumentation. As King's subheadings indicate, they purpirt to show that 
Confucius 1 greatness derives from his having written the Six Classics to 
promote reform in his own time. 

[Fiom K'utig Tin ^;. r <j r 9 :t j" ituia-b[ 

IfOW CONTI-UCI us FOUKDEH ti!S TT-ACH EKf. IK i>R!J.£jt TO REFoElXl E S STItTUTl OS* 

Every founder of doctrine in the world reformed institutions and estab¬ 
lished laws, This is true with Chinese philosophers in ancient times. Chi¬ 
nese principles and institutions were all laid down by ConEuduj. His 
disciples received has teachings and transmitted them so that they were 
carried out in die country and used to change die old customs. ] 911 a j 

mi SIX CLASSICS ALL WRITTEN BY CONFUCIUS TO RirohXC INSTITUTIONS 

Confucius was the founder of a doctrine. He was a godlike sage-king. 
He oomplemcnis Heaven and earth and nurtures die myriad things. All 
men, things* and principles are embraced in the Great Way of Con* 
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fudtis. He is, therefore, the most accomplished and perfect *agc since 
the history of mankind. And yet. concerning the Great Way of Confucius, 
one would search in vain for a single wont [under the master's own 
name]. There ure only the Atudectt, which was a record of the master's 
sayings taken down by his disci pics, and the Spang and Autumn Annat* f 
which was a kind of old-fashioned gazette copied from ancient documents 
relative to public events and ceremonies. As to the Booths of Odet r History, 
Rita, Music, and Changes* they are regarded as ihe undent records of Fu 
f isi i the Hsia and Shang dynasties, King Wen and the Duke of Chon; 
thus they have nothing to do with Conrurius. If this were true, Con¬ 
fucius would have been merely a wise scholar of later times, no better 
than Cheng KAifig-cb'eng [157-300} or Chu Hsi [i 131^1 aoo + who wrote 
commentaries tin the Confurfan classics], How, then, could he have been 
called the only model of the human race and the perfect sage of all gen¬ 
erations 3 , , t Before the Han dynasty it wjs known to all that Coni'udus 
was the founder of ihc doctrine and the reformer of institutions, and 
that be was the godlike sage-king, , . . Wherein lies the reason for this? 
It lies m the fact that scholars knew the Six Classics were written by Con¬ 
fucius. Tim was rile opinion ot all before the Hm dynasty. Only when a 
scholar recognizes that the Sis Classics were written by Confucius can he 
understand why Confucius was the great sage, the foumlcr of the doc¬ 
trine, and the model for dl ages; and why he alone was called die 
supreme master, [imia-bj 

The Three Ages 

K-ang's theory of progress is wt forth in terms of the Three Ages, 1 concept 
of 1 he New Text School for which he derived classical sanction from the 
Kuag-yaog commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals* the Li ym Mic¬ 
tion of the £00^ t>f Rires r and commc 3 unites by the Han scholars Tung Chung* 
shu and Ho Hsiu. Here wc see the ancient cyclical view ol history adapted to 
die modern evolutionary view. 

I From Lun yu chu. a’I la-i^h ] 

The meaning of the Spring and Autumn Annals consists in the evolution 
of the Three Ages: the Age of Disorder, the Age of Order, and the Age 
of Great Peace, „ * . The Way uf Confucius embrace? the evolution of 
the Three Sequences and the Three Ages. Hie Three Sequences were 
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used to illustrate the Three Ages, which could be extended to a hundred 
generations. The eras of Hsia., Shnng, and Chou represent the succession 
nE the Three Sequences, each with its modifications and accretions. Ky 
observing the changes in these three eras one can know the changes in a 
hundred generations to come. For as customs arc handed down among the 
people later kings cannot but follow the practices of the preceding dy- 
nasty" yet since defects develop and have to be removed, each new dynasty 
must make modifications and additions to create a new system. The course 
of humanity progresses according to a fixed sequence. From ihe clans 
come tribes, which in time arc transformed into nations. And from im + 
lions the Grand Unit} comes about- Similarly, from the individual man 
the rule of tribal chieftains gradually becomes established, from which 
the relationship between ruler and subject is gradually defined. Autocracy 
gradually leads to constitutionalism* and constitutionalism gradually leads 
in republicanism. Likewise* from [he individual man the relationship be¬ 
tween husband and wife gradually conies intn being* and From this the 
relationship between father and Kin as defined* This re la [ion ship of father 
and son leads to the loving care of the entire race, which in turn leads 
gradually ic the Grand Unity, in which there is a reversion io in 
divtduattty. 

Thus there is an evolution from Disorder to Order, and from Order to 
Great Peace. Evolution proceeds gradually -ind changes have theij urigins. 
This is true with all nations. By observing the child, one can know die 
adult and old man; by observing the sprout, one can know the tree when 
it grows big and finally reaches the sky. Thus, by observing the modifica¬ 
tions and additions oJ ihe three successive eras of Hsia, Shang, and Chou* 
tme can by extension know the changes m a hundred general mus to come, 

Whcn Confucius prepared the Spring and Autumn An naif, he ex¬ 
tended it to embrace the Three Ages, Thus, during the Age of Disorder 
he considers his own stare as the center, treating all other Chinese feudal 
states a* on the outside. In ihe Age of Order he considers China as the 
center, while treating the outlying barbarian tribes as on the outside. And 
in the Age of Great Peace he considers everything, far or near. Large or 
small as if it were one. In doing this he is applying the principle of 
evolution. 

Confucius was born in rhe Age of Disorder. Now that communications 
extend through the great earth and changes have ukeu place in Europe 
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and America, the world <s evolving toward the Age of Order. There Will 
lie a day when everything throughout the cants, large or small, far ur 
near* will be like one. There will be no longer any nation^ no more 
racial distinctions* and customs will be everywhere the same. With this 
uniformity will come the Age of Li real Peace, Confucius knew all this in 
advance. 

[From Ckungyung ehu, 36b! 

Hie methods and iristiituions of Confucius aim at meeting with the 
particular times. If, in the Age of Disorder, before the advent of civilize 
lion, one were to put into effect the institutions of Great Peace* this would 
certainly result in great harm. But if, in the Age of Order, one were to 
continue to cling to the institutions vi the Age of Disorder, this too would 
result in great harm. The present time, for example, h the Age of Order. 
h is therefore necessary 10 propagate the doctrines of self-rule and in¬ 
dependence, and to discuss publicly the matter of conftitmtoftd govern- 
man. It the laws are not reformed, great disorder wilt result. * h * 

77re Need for Reforming Institutions 

This memorial to the throne, submitted January 29, 189S* and entitled ’ C om 
prehensile Cbmiikrahun of the Whole Situation/* gives the arguments by 
which K’ang attempted to persuade she Kaiang-hsu emperor to inaugurate 
re tor ms, which he did a few months later* Note K/ang's equivocal approach 
to the quest ion ot ^ancestral inst inn ions/* 

[From fting<h r Qn ch'f**n*hu ckf, in ITu-Arf t ib-^bj 

A survey ol all states in the world will show that those states which 
undertook reforms became strung while those nates which clung to the 
past perished. The consequences of clinging to the [h%\ and the effects of 
opening up new ways arc thus obvious; If Your Majesty, with your dis¬ 
cerning brilliance, observes the trend* in other countries* you will see that 
if wc can change, wc can preserve ourselves; but if we cannot change, we 
shall perish* Indeed* if we can make a complete change, wc shall become 
strong, but il wc only make limited changes, wc shall still perish- If Your 
Majesty and his ministers investigaie the source of the disease, you will 
know ihai iliis is the right prescript ion r 
Our present irouble lies in our dinging tq old institution* without 
knowing how in change. In an age of competition between stales, to put 
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into ciTeci methods appropriate to ah era of univerbal unifies rid a and 
hii&sc/.-fairt is like wearing heavy furs m summer or riding a high car¬ 
riage across a river. Tins can onJy result in having a fever dr getting 
oneself drowned. * , - 

h is a principle of things that the new is strong but the old weak; that 
new thing* arc fresh but old things rotten; that new things are active 
but old things static. If the institutions are old, defects will develop, 
Therefore there arc no institutions that should remain unchanged for a 
hundred years. Moreover, our present institutions are but unworthy 
vestiges of [he Hail, Tmig T Yuan* and Ming dynasties; they are not even 
the institutions ol the [Manthu] ancestors. In fact, they are the products 
of the fancy writing and corrupt dealing u£ the petty officials rather than 
the original ideas of the ancestors. To say that they arc the ancestral 
institutions is an irmih to the ancestors. Furthermore* insmurinn? arc for 
the purpose of preserving one's territories. Now that die ancestral ter* 
rirory cannot be preserved* what good is it to maintain the ancestral 
institutions? . . * 

Although there is .1 desire to reform, yet if the national policy is not 
fixed and public opinion not united, it will be impossible for u.s to give 
up the old and adopt the new. The national policy is Hi the state just ai the 
rudder is if* ihe hcui or she painter is to the compass. It determines the 
direction of rite stale and shapes the public opinion of the country. [ ib*-ib[ 

Nowadays the court has been undertaking some reforms, but the action 
o£ the emperor is obstructed by the ministers, and the retommendaritths of 
the able scholars are attacked by dd-Dshioned bureaucrats. ]f the chnrgc- 
is not "using barbarian ways to change China," Then it is "upsetting the 
ancestral institutions.' 1 Rumors and scandals .ire rampant, and people 
fight each other like fire and wafer, A reform in this way is us ineffective 
as attempting a forward march by walking backward. It will inevitably 
result m failure. Your Majesty knows that under the present circumstances 
reforms art imperative and old institutions must be abolished 1 !*cg Your 
Majesty to make up your mind and id decide on the national policy. After 
the fundamental policy is determined, the methods of implementation 
must vary according to what is primary and what is secondary, what is 
important and what is insignificant, what is strong and wloi is weak, 
what is urgent and uhat can wait. , . , U any thing goes wrung, no suc¬ 
cess can be achieved. 
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After studying ancient and modern institutions, Chinese and foreign, 
I have found that the institutions of [he sago kings and Three Dynasties 
1 of Hsii, Shnng T and Chou| were excellent, bm that ancient times were 
different from today. I hope Your Majesty will daily read Mencius and 
follow his example of loving the people. The development of the Han, 
Tung, Sung, and Ming dynasties may l^e learned, but it should be re¬ 
membered that the age of universal unification is different from rhat of 
sovereign nations. I wish Your Majesty would study Kuan Tztt * and 
follow his idea of managing the country. As to the republican govern- 
merits of the United States and France and the GEWtiiunonal governments 
of Britain and Germany, these countries arc far away and their customs 
arc different from ours. Their changes occurred a long time ago and can 
no kmger all lie traced. Consequently I beg Your Majesty to adnpc the 
purpose of Ft:ter the Great of Russia as our purpose and to take the Mciji 
Reform of Japan as the model for our reform. The time and place of 
Japan's reform arc not remote and her religion and customs are some 
whac simihir w ours, Her success is manifest; her example can be easily 
followed. [ja-bj 


CONSERVATIVE REACTIONS 

The gnr.u momentum attained by the reform movement after the 
Sino-Japancsr War in also provoked strongf conservative reactions. A 
stormy debate ensued in which the reformers were charged with sub¬ 
verting rhe established order and destroying Chinese culture- In Hunan 
province, where reformers like Tun SsuVung had organized an academy 
for the spreading of their ideas* the reaction was particularly forceful. 
Eminent scholars such as \V\mg H'iini-ch jen (tRpj-TpiiS), outstanding 
classicist and compiler of the monumental Tung iu {Imperial Docu¬ 
ments of the Ch'tng Dynasty}, and Y*h Te-hui (i864-1917), famous 
bibliophile, rallied to the defense of Chinese traditions and Confucianism. 
In Peking powerful figures led by Jung Lu (1^36-1903) fought the re¬ 
formers with logic and invective until, with the help of ihc empress 
dowager they succeeded an bringing the reform movement of t*Sg$ to an 
abrupt end. Still another brand of opposition encountered in the great 

* Eyily bwk w p.Aiuz jJ jnd rctfrwmK which URilpt 
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statesman Chang Chib-rung, who, though hkraelf something of a re¬ 
former, wished to hold the line against drastic changes and tried to pre- 
serve intact the earlier distinction between traditional Confudan ethics 
and the Western techniques which should serve only as means for de¬ 
fend iiig the Chinese Way, 

Resist ante to reform took three main lines, First, the conservatives 
argued that ancestral institutions should never be changed under any 
conditions* Said Tseng Lien, one of the conservative writers: “The coun- 
iry belongs to the ancestors; the emperor merely maintains the dynasty 
for them. He cannot change the permanent laws [aid down by the am 
etttors/' This argument, founded upon the tradition of filial piety, was in 
fact the mast formidable obstacle to the reformers, and one which K ang 
Yu-wxi tried to overcome again anti again in his memorials En the throne. 
It was this same argument which the Orand Councillor, Jung Lix, used so 
effectively against K ang, 

Secondly, the conservatives argued, on traditional Confudan lines, i 
good government depended upon men rather than upon law*. It was the 
moral state of the people that needed improvement, not legal or political 
institutions. Rather than try to change insutuLions, one should seek to 
change or win over the minds of the people. Without men exemplifying 
luperior vinue in the government i h i% could never be achieved, and in de¬ 
fault of it, institutional changes would only bring harm to rhe country. 

Thirdly, as regards the cultivation of these virtues, the traditional teach¬ 
ing* of China were definitely superior n* those of the West, The West¬ 
erners, caring only for money, might build a strong and wealthy country* 
but would be unable to achieve harmony and unity. Western govern¬ 
ments were based upon power: the Chinese government, upon humanity 
and righteousness. Calculating and self-centered, the Westerners neglected 
the ethical bases nf government, and could offer no sound alternative for 
the establishment of a harmonious social order* 


CH'U CH'ENG-PO 

Unarming Mens Minds Comes Before Reforming Institutions 

The [taemurui of the censor Ch u Ch'eng-pOj submitted in after China's 
dianmi* defeat by |apan, analyzes that failure in a manner much different 
from the imtiluwltaJ reformers* II is not a failure to change bws and uistiiu- 
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lions which accounts far the defeat. bm precisely that such changes were made 
without remedying ihc basic weakness—the incompetence And veftalify of 
official* r Since, in fact, graft and corruption among army and navy officer* had 
rendered China r modern weapon* useless in bottle* Ch'u was on strong 
ground in arguing the need lor official probity and integrity. The implication 
of this for him was that in the training and remmment of officials traditional 
ethical values and moral character should be emphasised over technical quatn 
ftcations and scientific training f which would have invoiced still further 
changes in methods and institution s)* Thus* though not wholly opposed to 
change or to the reforms already undertaken, Ch P u resisted ihc reform move- 
men! 1 * tendency inward progressive displacement of Chinese values—the Con- 
fucian Way—by Western methods and institutions. 

[Foam Chien-chtng fang i:i&a-na] 

In the present world nvir trouble is not that we lack good in±mutinni but 
that We bek upright minds. If we setk to reform institutions, wt must 
first reform men's minds. Unless a!S men of ability assist each other, good 
laws become mere paper documents* unless those who supervise them are 
fair and enlightened, the venal will end up occupying the places of the 
worthy. . . + 

At the beginning of the Tung-ehih reign (1863-1874). Tseng Kuo-fan, 
Tso Tiling Tang, Shell Pao-chen, Li Hung-chong, and others* because: the 
danger from abroad was becoming daily more serious, strongly em¬ 
phasized Western learning. In order to effect large-scale mnnufacture, they 
built shipyards and machine factories; m order to protect our commercial 
rights, they organized the China Merchants' Steam Navigation Company 
and cotton mi lb; in order to educate persons of talent, they founded the 
Tung-wen College and other language schools: in order to strengthen 
teaming, they established naval and military academies. Countless other 
enterprises were inaugurated, and an annual expenditure amounting to 
millions was incurred. Truly no effort was spared in the attempt to 
establish new institutions after the pattern of the West. 

When these enterprises were first undertaken* the regulations and sys» 
terns were thoroughly considered so as to attain the best. It was asserted 
then that although China at the ouisei had to imitate the superinr tech¬ 
niques of the West, eventually she would surpass the Western countries. 
But [in fact] perfunctory execution of these reforms has brought us to the 
point now where the island barbarians [the fa pan esc] have suddenly in 
varied us, and die whole situation of the nation has deteriorated. Was it 
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because there were no reform* or because she reforms were no good? 
The real mistake was that we did not secure the right men to manage die 
new institutions. [183-193] 

In some cases ihe authorities knew only how to indulge in empty talk; 
in other cases the officials succeeding those who originated the reforms 
gradually became lax nod let the projects drop. Generally the initial effort 
was seldom maintained to the end; and while there was much talk, there 
was little action. ... If the proposals had been carried out gradually and 
persistently, China would have long ago become invincible. Bui ihcse far- 
reaching plans failed beta vise we only put up an ostentatious facade be¬ 
hind which were concealed the avarice and selfishness [of die officials]- 

bW 

In order to create a new impression m the country and rn stimulate the 
lax morale of ihe people, it is necessary to distinguish between meritorious 
and unworthy men and 10 order reward * and punishments accordingly. 
. * , If this fundamental remedy is adopted, the raising of fund* will bring 
in abundant revenues, and the training of troops will result id a strong 
army. Institutions (hat are good wall achieve results day bv day, while 
institutions that are not so good can be changed to bring out their maxi¬ 
mum usefulness Otherwise, profit-seeking opportunists will vie with each 
other in proposing novel theories - , . and there will be no limit to thear 
evil doings [job-aia] 

As to the present institutions and laws, although in name they adhere 
to past formulations * l respectfully observed/’ in tact they have lost the 
essence of iheir original meaning. If we cling to the vestiges of the past, 
it will conforming to externals white departing from the spirit. Bui if 
we get at the root, a single change can lead to complete fulfillment of die 
Way + . . , Wc should, therefore, make the necessary adjustments in ac¬ 
cordance with the need* of the time. If we secure the right person*, all 
things can be transformed without a trace; but if we do not obtain the 
right persons, taws and institutions will only verve the nefarious designs 
of the w p ickcd. [2ia-22a) 

CHU 1HSIN 

Fourth Letter w Reply to K'nug Yu-t^si 

Chu Lhsin (1846-181*4), an official who withdrew from ihe government 
teach and pursue classical studies, prided himself on his Con finnan ortiuKtaxy 
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and made no compromise* with Wester nizaibfl, He opposed even the intro¬ 
duction at machines on the ground ihiti t though useful in count He* with vast 
resources and a shortage of manj>mver T they would only create unemploymerit 
in Chins and rhu* drive people la desperation and violence, 

Chu correctly discerned that the effect of K angs ideas (as expressed tn 
Confuciu* stf a Reformer} would be not only tn change the outward forms 
of Chinese life but ultimately to undermine traditional Confucrin morality 
iudt The "way" of the West could not he adopted piecemeal: its values and 
insi Elutions were inseparably feinted, as were those of China. On the ocher 
hand, it was both impassible and undesirable for the Chinese la surrender 
their own Way—the basis of ibeir whole civilization—for lhat of the West, 
The only solution was a return to hied principles* rejecting expediency and 
utilitarianism 

| From Su Yu, ed,, 1 -chwo i/un^pitn^ i:iia-z^bj 

Since ancient times there have been no institutions which might nnt de¬ 
velop delects. When a irue king arises, he makes small changes if the 
detects are small, and great changes if the defects are great. « * < Thus 
Confucius sddr "Let there lie [he [right) men and the government will 
flourish; hur without the [right] men* the government will decay and 
cease.' 1 ' The defects of a government are due lu the failings of those who 
manage the institutions rather than of those who establish them. Now by 
referring to Con Indus as 4 r dormer* your re.il i use mi on k to facilitate she 
introduction of new institutions. The accounts caf Confucius as a reformer 
come from apocryphal texts and cannot be wholly believed* Bui even if 
the sage had spoken thus, he was onl) taking a simple pattern and 
elaborating upon it in order to return to the undent institutions of the 
Three Dynasties and sage-kings. How could he have intended to use 
"barbarian ways in reform China"? jiniaj 
I have heard of '‘daily renovating ones virtue.” “but I have never heard 
of daily renovating one's moral principles. The scholars of the Chiemlung 
[ I 73^“ J 795l Chia-cVing [tjtjfr-iJtenj periods regarded moral prin¬ 
ciple as of great fundamental import- Now, m older to save them from 
degeneration and loss you do not seek a return 10 fixed principles* but 
instead* you talk about their being changed of their having been 
perverted and needing to be reformed]. The barbarian* do not recognize 
the moral obligations between ruler and minister, father and son. elder 
brother and younger brother, husband and wife. There you have a per- 

1 TAf Vrtiif, as. 

* 0/ CArtfrt, Ti-th h tt* 
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version of principles. Do you mean that the classics of our sages and the 
teachings nf our philosophers are too jciutie to follow, and that we must 
change [herd so as to have something new? Only if we first have prin¬ 
ciples can wc then have institutions. Ihrlurimi institutions are based on 
barbarian principles. Different principles make for different customs, and 
different customs give rise to different instituti ng! . Now, instead of getting 
at the root of it all. you talk blithely of changing institutions. If the in¬ 
stitutions arc to be changed, are not the principles going to tie changed 
along with them? 

The manufacture of instruments by the workers involves techniques, not 
principles;. As the minds of the people become more and more artful, clever 
contrivances will daily increase. Once started, there is no resistance ro it. 
Why, therefore, need we fear that our techniques will not become suf¬ 
ficiently refined? 

Now, because our techniques have not. yet attained the highest level of 
skiUfulness. it is proposed that we should seek » achieve this by changing 
our institutions as well as our principles. ... Is Lhis not like rescuing a 
person from being drowned by pushing him inti- a deep abyss? h this 
[tot going much too far? 

Men’s minds are corrupted by Utilitarianism. Those who run the in¬ 
stitutions will utilize them for sc I f-i merest. One institution established only 
means one more evil added. Consequently, she path 10 good government 
is, above all. the rectification of the people’* minds and the establishment 
of virtuous customs. The perfecting of institutions should come next. 

Moreover, our institutions arc by themselves clear and complete, and it 
is nor necessary in borrow from foreign custom*. How can we blame Inter 
mistakes on uur ancestors and Jet the theory of utilitarianism be our 
guide? 

Of course, rhe pitiably stupid people who only follow shadows and 
listen to echoes cannot be made to understand this, But even a few well- 
intentioned scholars, going to extrema and believing that the Booki of 
Odes, History. Rtto, and Mnstc, which have been handed down to us bv 
the sages, arc not adequate to meet die changing circumstances, take to 
what is strange arid novel and maintain that therein lies the path to 
wealth and power. But docs the reason for the foreigners' being rich and 
powerful lie in this? Or does it not lie in their having a way which is the 
source and basis |of Lhcir institutions],? And is n run true that a way which 
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ij haste and original with them can never be practiced in China, and fur¬ 
thermore that ir should absolutely not be practiced by our descendants? 
[lab-i^al 

Mencius said: 4i The superior mnn seeks *Lmp]y to bring back the tin^ 
changing standard, and that being rectified, the masses are to used to 
virtue. When they are so roused, forthwith perversities and wickedness 
disappear -' 11 A review of our history since ancient rimes will show that 
herein lies the key in order and disorder. [ 13b] 

YEH TE-HUl 

The Superiority of China and Confucianism 

Jn hi* mridsm of the reformers in the late " 905 , Ych Te-hui f t 
attempted to defend not only ftm Julian ethical deals but existing institutions. 
While acknowledging that the West had ifs points ot excellence., worthy of 
selective emulation* tor him they were few indeed compared to what China 
had 10 offer. Instead, 1 he retore, of churning tor her simply moral superiority 
over the West, and thus seeming to retreat Emm vulnerable institution* into 
an ummjHcachabLe tradition,. Yeh tended to justify the whole existing order— 

I he monarchy, rule by m elite, ihc civil service examination system, etc.— 
against democracy and Weiiirmzatkm. With regard ter institutions* however* 
he el.1 lined no more rjuu China's right iu keep her own because they were 
peculiarly suited to her,, while In regufd to Confucianism he did tiui hesitate 
to pmdjim its universality anti tiltEnt-iie adoption by the Wesi_ 

Conservatism of this typt T which sanctified the status quo and identified 
Confucianism so clnxdy with ji, helped convince Chinese ol the nera ra¬ 
tion that to overthrow the old dynastic order required the destruction of Con 
fuciamsm too. 

1 From Su YDi ech, tfung-pien. jijab-jja. 35b Ming ehiao: 

4:1.23-a ja Yu-hsien chin yu. jra Cheng chiai p'icn* Fci yu- 

hsiieh t'ungdj 

Of all cuim tries in the five coni incuts China is the most populous. It is 
situated in die north temperate zone* with a mild climate and abundant 
natural resources. Moreover, it became civilized earlier than .d! ocher na¬ 
tion.*, and sis culture leads the world. The boundary bctw r ccn China and 
foreign countries, bet wee n Chinese and barbarians, admits of no argu nacul 
and caimot be discussed in terms id their strength nr mir weakness. 

Of the four etisses of people the scholars are the finest. Fmm the bc- 

T vtl 3.7, 
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ginning of the present dynasty until today there have been numerous 
great minister* and scholars who rose to eminence on the basts of their 
examination essays and poems. Although special examinations have been 
given and other channels of recruitment have been opened, it is mostly 
from the regular civil service examinations that men of abilities have risen 
up. The Western system of election has many defects. Under that system 
it is difficult to prevent favoritism and to uphold intcgriiv, At any rate, 
each nation ha* its own governmental system, and one should not compel 
uniformity among them. [4 :"hb~jgj | 

Art examination of the causes of success and failure in government re¬ 
veals that in general the upholding of Confucianism leads to good govern¬ 
ment white the adoption of foreign ism leads to disorder. If one keeps to 
kingly rule [relying on virtue|, there will be order; if one follows the way 
of the overlord [relying on power J, there will be disorder. . , _ 

Since the abdication of Yuu and Shun die ruling of China under one 
family has become institutionalized. Because of China's vast territory and 
tremendous resources, even when it has been ruled under one monarch, 
still there have been more days of disorder than days of order. Now, if it 
is governed by the people, there will be different policies from many 
groups, and strife and contention will arise, j 4:12:1-13:1] 

[Mencius said-j "The people are the most important element in a na¬ 
tion," "not because the people consider themselves important, but because 
the sovereign regards them as important. And it is not people's rights 
that are important. Since the founding of tbs Ch mg dynasty our revered 
rulers have loved the people as their own children. Whenever the oar inn 
ha* sulTtrcd from a calamity such as famine, flood, and war, the emperor 
has immediately given generous relief upon its being retried by the 
provincial officials. Tor instance, even though the treasury was short of 
funds recently, the government did not raise any monej from the people 
except for the lift* * tax. Sometimes new financial device* are proposed 
by ministers who like to discuss pecuniary matters, hut even if they arc 
approved and carried out by order nf the department concerned, they are 
suspended a* soon a* it is learned char they are troubling the people. How 
vastly different is this from the practice of Western countries where taxes 
are levied in all places, on all persons, for all things, and at all times? 

ifrauii, VTl H k 14. 
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Confucianism represents the supreme expression of justice in the prin 
eiples of Heaven and the heart* of men. In rhe future it will undoubtedly 
be adopted by dtiJized countries of bonh East and West. The essence of 
Confuctatmm will shine brightly as it renews itself from day to day. 

Ethics is common to China md the West. The concept of blood rda- 
lions and respect for parents prevails also among barbarians. To Jove hie 
and hate killing Is rooted in the human heart. The C&nfudan ideal is ex¬ 
pressed in the Spring and Autumn An naif, which aims at saving the 
world from disorder and treason; proper conduct h defined in the Boo/( 
of Filial Piety, which Up down the moral principles and obligations for 
all generations to come. And there is the Analertr, which synthesizes the 
great laws of [lie ancient kings. Tseng Tzu. Tzu-hsia, Mencius, and others 
who transmitted the teaching A] mastered the Six Arts .md knew ihnr- 
oughly the myriad changes of circumstances. All that the human heart 
desires to say was said several thousand years ago. [ jijitejp] 

Chinese scholars who attack Western religion rrr in Like accusation* 
while those who admire it err in flattery. Indeed, only a superficial Con¬ 
fucianism would say Lhat Westerners have no moral principles, and ycr 
only fool* would say chat Western rdigson excels Confucianism. In so f.ir 
there is morality, there must be ConfucranlsnL [3=35b| 


CHANG CHIH-TUNG 

Exhorta/ian to Learn 

Chang Chilutung i i8^7 -1 yogi was one of the leading figures in the empire 
during [he last days of the Mandnu. A brilliant scholar and official. widely 
esteemed for his persona] integrity and patriotism r he was an early supporter 
of reform and as a provincial AdrnuiijptrUor promoted many industrial* rail¬ 
way, education at and cultural projects. When his Exhortation to Learn 
(Ck r u*ti*hfttch was published In ift^S, it was hailed by the reformers 

then in power aid gsveo offieb] disirihuiion Ivy the emperor* 

Basically* however, Chang was a moderate who coupled gradual reform 
wiih a stout adherence lo NcCvCdnfutiirtkrn, defense ot monarchical tnsti tui¬ 
tions, and loyalty to the dynasty. Avoiding extremes, lie Locked oway fmm 
the radical measures of K*ang Yu-wci 011 the one liand, and on the other, from 
the reactionary polities that ted lo the lioxcr catastrophe in IQ00. A combi nation 
of moderation and shrewdness ihus helped him survive politically to play an 
influential role a[ conn in the first decade of the new eernwy During this 
period he was instrumental both in the enactment of educationsf and civil 
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tervice reforms {including abaUtion of fht famcuii eight-legged essay) and in 
the attempt to revive Cmfarwnlgn as j state cult. 

Chang's position is summed up in ihc catch-phore "Chinese !ejruing for 
substance, W*iiern teaming for function” l CAidTig-AjufA wri iV, hti-hsiich 
yang). The terms "substance” (//) and function 11 (yang) Clung drew Emm 
die philosophical lexicon of Sung metaphysics, in which they stood for the 
ontological anti luncnoEiil as peas of the same reality- A ■similar distinction 
was expressed in the dichotomy lietwccn the Way or Principle {m&} and in¬ 
struments (rAV), wherein principle is the basis of the instrument and the 
instrument is the mam testation of the principle. Chang, to! lowing ihc example 
of earlier reformers who distinguished between [he Chinese "Way" (or 
Chinese moral “principles”) and Western instruments, used "substance” in 
reference to traditional Chinese values, and J 'tunction" (i.e^, utility, practical 
application) in reference U> the Western methods by which China ami its 
iraiiitkinal way of life were in be defended in the modern world. In this new 
formulation 'substance" and J 'function" bore nu intrinsic ecLiK inship to one 
another at they bad for earlier NcnCamfudatiisu. Udng the terms in an un- 
philosophk manner, Chang exploited their ambiguity in order to cover a corn 
promise dictated by hard necessity. 

There can be no doubt oE Chang 1 ! genuine traditionalism, in the sense that 
he held fan to certain established Confucian traditions and sought as much 
to preserve these values intact as to provide a sanction for needed reforms. He 
Wii no Kang Vu-wd, waving ihc banner of Confucius while m.irchiiig oil to 
destroy Confucianism, Nevertheless, his catch-phrases served only for the 
mum cut to hide the emifhet between old jnd new. The compatibility or "sub¬ 
stance 4 ' and M function' 4 was a problem uaw as it had not been lor the Sung 
NcoQuifutaan i sts. Chang, who was not wholly naive abour ihc lengths so 
which Westernization would go i he insisted, for instancy that Western 
method!r of administration were is cnemial as Western technology), hot 
wholly mistaken ahuui die difficulties of establishing political democracy in 
China, idll misjudged eIk Frictions ,md tensions which mftdettiiz-aliuti would 
create within the old order. To just such pressures conservative reformism mofi 
fell a victim. As has liecn s-iid, despotisms are never more euilangeretl thuf 
when they begin to make concessions. Two years after the death of this 
venerable statesman in October, t$oy K the Mandui dynasty itself collapsed, 

[From CA-vdTi-Ajiirh pun, in Chang Wen-hswng J \ung th-finn-rhi, ts'e 
aOa:iab r iiiab t ib-^a* ija-i-qh, *31-153, 171b; ac^tjh. 15b. aia] 

Tine crisis of China today I us no parallel either in the Spring and Autumn 
period fLe** the time of Confucius} or in all the dynasties from the Ch hi 
aitd Hurt down through the Yuan and Ming. . . . Our imjKrrial coun 
has shown the utmost concern over die problem, living in anxiety and 
worry. It is ready to nuke changes and to provide special opportunities 
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for able minister* ami generals- New schools are to be established and 
special examination* are 10 be held, Alt over the bnd men of serious pur 
pose and sincere dedication have responded with enthusiasm and vigor. 
Those who seek to remedy the present situation talk of new learning* 
those who fear lest its acceptance should destroy the true Way hold East 
to the [cachings of the ancient*. Both groups are unable 10 strike ihe mean, 
Tlsc conservatives resemble those wlto give up all eating because they 
have difficulty in swallowing, while the progressives arc like a of 
sheep who have arrived at a road of many forks and do not know where 
to turn. The former do not know how id accommodate to special euemn- 
stances; the latter art ignorant of what is fundamental. Not knowing how 
to accommodate to special circumstances, the conservatives have no way 
ro confront the enemy and deal w ith the crisis; not know mg the fund s- 
menial, the innovators look with contempt upon the teachings of the 
sages. Thus those who hold fast to the old order of things despise more 
and more the innovator* and the latter in turn violently dciesi the con¬ 
servative*. As the two groups are engaged in mutual recrimination*. im¬ 
postors and fldventurers who do not hesitate to resort to falsification and 
distorticit) pour tun their theories to confuse the people. Consequently 
students arc in doubt .ls to which course in pursue, while (Xrversc opim 
ion* spread all over the country, [zuiua-bj 

United Hearts. | have learned of three things that are necessary for 

ving China in the present crisis. The first is to maintain the state. Ihe 
ycci11td is to pre*ervc tht 1 doctfint of ( ah nfucius; and l he third tn pratea 
the Chinese race. These chret arc inseparably related. Wc must protect the 
state, the doctrine, and the race with mtc heart, and this is what wc mean 
by united hearts. 

In order in protect the race we must first preserve the doctrine, and be¬ 
fore the doctrine can be preservedt wc must preserve the state and the race. 
How is the race to lie preserved? If we have knowledge* it wdl be pre¬ 
served ; and by knowledge wc mean the doctrine. How is the doctrine to 
he maintained? It is to lie maintained by strength, and strength Iks in 
arm res, Thus, if the empire has riu power and prestige* the doctrine will 
rim Ik: followed: and if the empire is not prosperous* the Chinese race 
will not be respected, [npzab-jn] 

The Thrte Bonds: The uthjcct is hound to ihe sovereign, the son is 
bound to tile father* and the wife is bound to the husband. * . , What 
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makes j sage a sagc T what makes China Chinn* b jusi this set of bonds. 
Thus. if we recognize the bond of subject to sovereign, the theory t>£ 
people's rights cannot stand. If we recognize the bond of son to father, 
then she theory that father and son arc amenable to the lame pimbhmcni 
and that funeral and sacrificial ceremonies should be abolished cannot 
stand. If we recognise the bond of wife to husband, then the theory of 
equal rights for men and women cannot stand. [202 :13:1b} 

Our sage represented the highest ideal of tinman relationships. He 
established in detail md with clarity rules of decorum based on human 
feelings. Although Westerners have such rules only in abbreviated form* 
stall foreigners have never abandoned (he idea of decorum. For the norm 
of Heaven and the nature of man are about ihe same in China and in 
foreign countries. Without these rules of decorum no niter could ever 
govern a state, and no teacher could ever establish bis doctrine, [20231 4b j 
Rectifying Poitucdi Rights, Nowadays scholars who lx come vexed with 
the present order of things arc angry iit the foreigners for cheating and 
oppressing us, at the generals for being unable to fight* at the minister* 
for being unwilling to reform, at the educational authorities for not estab¬ 
lish mg modern schools, and at the various officials for not seeking to 
promote industry and commerce. They therefore advocate the theory of 
people 1 *; rights in order to get the people to unite and exert themselves. 
Alas* where did they find those words that would lead to disorder! 

The theory of people s rights will biing us not a panicle of good but j 
hundred evil*. Are tve going to establish a parLijmcm; Among Chinese 
adudar-otfkiah .mil among she people there are still many todav who arc 
obstinate and uneducated. They understand nothing about she general 
situation of the world* and they are ignorant of ihe affairs of state, Tlicv 
have never beard of important developments concerning the schools* polit¬ 
ical systems, military training, and manufacture of machinery, Suppose 
ihe confused and t nmultuous people are assembled m one bouse, with one 
sensible man there out of a hundred who arc witless, babbling aimlessly, 
and talking a* if in a dream—what use would it be: Moreover* in foreign 
countries the matter of revenue is mainly handled by the lower house* 
while other matters of legislation arc taken care of by the upper house. To 
be a member of parliament the candidate must posies* 4 fairly, good im 
come. Nowadays Chinese merchants rarely have much capital* and the 
Chinese people are lacking in long range vis ion. If any important pro- 
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posa! for raising fund* comes up Eor discussion, they will make esc uses 
and keep silent; so Lhesr discussion is no different from nondiscussion. - * . 
This is [he first reason why a parliament U of no use. . , . 

At present China ts indeed not imposing or powerful, but ihe people 
still get along well with their daily work, thanks to the dynastic instku* 
tions which hold them together. Once the theory of ^KopSe's rights is 
adopted, foolish |>cop|e will certainly be delighted, rebels will strike, order 
will not be maintained, and great disturbances will arise on all sides. Even 
those who advocate the theory of people's rights will not be able to live 
safely themselves. Furthermore, as the towns will be plundered and the 
Christian churches burned, 1 am afraid the foreigners, under the pretext 
of protecting [their nationals and interests I, will send troops and war¬ 
ships to penetrate deeply and occupy our territories. The ivholc country 
will then be given to others without a fight. Thus the theory of peopled 
rights is just what our enemies would like to hear spread about. 
[2021130-2411] 

Recently those who have picked up some Western theories have gone as 
far as to say that everybody has the right to be his own master. This is 
even mure absurd. This phrase is derived from the loreign book* of reli¬ 
gion. k means that God bestows upon man bis nature and soul and that 
every person ha* wisdom and intelligence which enable him to do useful 
work. When ihe translator* interpret ii to mean that every person has 
the right to be hi* own master, they indeed make a great mistake. 

Western countries whether they arc monarchies* republics* nr constitu¬ 
tional monarchies* all have a government* and a govern mem has laws. 
Officials have a dministr ative laws* soldiers have military bvvs, workers 
have labor laws, and mere hams have commercial laws. The lawyers learn 
(hem; the judge* administer them. Neither the ruler nor the people can 
violate the hw + Whar the executive recommends can be debated by ihe 
par!lament, hut what the parliament decides can be vetoed by die throne. 
Thus it may he said that nobody is hit own master, [ | 

FoBowng ihe Proper Order. If wc wish to make China strong and 
preserve Chinese learning, w r e must promote Western [earnmg. Bui unless 
we first use Chinese learning to consolidate the foundation and to give 
our ptupi>se 3 tight direction, the strong will become rebellious leader* 
and ihe weak, slaves. The consequence will be worse than not being versed 
in Western learning. * . • 
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Scholars today should master the Classics m order to understand the 
purpose of our early sages and teachers in establishing our doctrine. They 
must study history in order to know the succession of peace and dis¬ 
order in our history and the customs of ihe land, read ihe philosophers 
and literary collections in order 10 become familiar with Chinese scholar¬ 
ship and fine writing. After this they can select and utilize char Western 
teaming which can make up for our shortcomings and adopt those 
Western governmental methods which can cute our illness, In this way, 
China will derive benefit from Western learning without incurring any 
danger, j202:27a-b] 

[Oft Reform]* It is the human relationships and moral principles dial 
arc immutable, hue not legal systems; the Way of ihe sage, not instru¬ 
ments- the discipline of the mind nm technology. 

Laws and institutions are what we meet changing situations with; they 
therefore need not all be Lite s.unc, The Wjy h what we establish the 
foundation upon; it therefore must he uniform. , , , What we call the 
basis of the Way consists of the Three Bond* and the Four Cardinal 
Virtues. 1-1 If these are abandoned, great disorder will occur even before 
the new laws an be put Into effect. But as long as they are preserved, even 
Confucius and Mencius if they were to come back in life, could hardly 
condemn the reforms- ] 203:196,2241 

If we do not change our habits, we cannot change out methods \}a]; 
and if we cannot change n-tir methods, we cannot change our instrument*., 
. . . Iti Chinese learning the inquiry into antiquity is not important; what 
is important is know ledge of practical use. There arc also different 
branches of Western learning: Western technology is nut important, what 
is important h Western administration, | ioa:iiia | 

There are five important factors in ihe administration o! the new 
schools. First, berth the old and the new muse be studied. By the old we 
mean the Four Booty, the five Classics. Chinese history, govern mem, and 
geography; by [he new we mean Western administration, Western sedv 
oology, and Western history. The old learning is to be ihe substance; the 
new learning is to be lor application [ function j. Neither one should be 
neglected. Second, both administration and technology should be studied. 
Education, geography, budgeting, taxes, military preparations, law* and 
regulations, industry and commerce, belong to the category of Western 
administration. Mathematics, drawing, mining, medicine, acoustics, op- 

B liKoruEn. ri^lileffluncij. iiittjmt}'. *ctut hjs itujJV- 
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lies, chemistry* and elect rich y belong to iht category of Western tech¬ 
nology. 1203:9b ] 


REFORMISM AT THE EXTREME 

In ill is final section on reform ive rake up two followers of K'ang Yu- 
wei who carried Chinese tradition over she brink to which R ang had ted 
it. They are Tan Ssu-t'ung whn p l^ifore his untimely death, 

sounded ihc knell of monarchism and Cordudan ethics; and Liang ChT 
ch an (tSy^iQJ^L J hc leading reformistin-cKilt: after 1S9S, who coded 
for 4 complete renovation of Chinese life, As f>p|xiscd tci ihr conservative 
rcfcirmian of Chang Chth-Umg, which prevailed in the last decade of 
Manchu rule, they represent die kind of radical reformism which prepared 
the ground for revolution in 1911. 


T'AN SSU-T'UKG 

Tan Ssu-thing is one of the most striking figures of the Reform Move- 
mem. The non-co nformbt sou of a high nffiri.ik he loved buth inde¬ 
pendent study and the active life—now ddving in Ithtm^Ka and writing 
poetry, now practicing swordsmanship, serving as a military officer in the 
Far West or traveling about as he pleased m search of historic sites and 
beWi companions. He um.< diamditied toward an official career, and might 
never have sought office had he not, from his unorthodox studies (cm 
bracing Christianity and buddhism :ih well as Conluciamsm and Taoism), 
devdojied a passionate interest in the Western world L uid she mndcmtz.i- 
tknt of China. Active leadership in the reform movement and studv un- 
der K’ang Yuwei led evcnmaJly to participation at court in the Hundred 
Dayj of Reform. With its failure, he died a "martyr” at the age of thirty- 
three, risking death jn hopes t>( rescuing the young Kuang-hsu emperor 
from hit enemies, 

Nrtf only his martyrdom but his extremism made Tan a far greater 
hero to the new general ton of <!hinoe than his master. K'ang. Accepting 
many of Kangs basic ideas, he became an immediate and out shaken 
champion of some that K’ang foresaw only as future possibilities, He 
Openly advocated republicanism against the monarchical system which 
K'ang would have retained and merely reformed. Here Tan cited Huang 
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Tiung'bsi as native authority for a vkw to which— not native tradition 
but—the West had led him. As against loyalty to the Manchus he pro¬ 
claimed Chinese nationalism* pointing in dais caje to Wang Fu-ehih as 
its exemplar in the past. Tan also attacked directly and unqualifiedly the 
triidittonal Gonfudari virtues based on specific human relationships which 
Clung Chih-timg had upheld as the essence of Confucianism and the 
Chinese way of life. It was these ideas—repub]icanism, nationalism* and 
opposition to the Chinese family system—that anticipated main trends m 
the early twentieth century* 

TAN SSU-TUNG 
On the Study of Humanity 

TW* chief work, The Study of Humanity (fenksurk. might more 

accurately he talkd Ow Humantianimiim* ll offers an eclectic philosophy with 
dements drawn ostensibly from Gotiiucsantiiii,, buddhism, and Chn*ttafihy< 
The central conception oi ten differs link from that of K'angi a generalized 
feeling of gw! will toward men which *uggrits most the "Jitarty, equality 
and fraternity" of the French Revolution, somewhat less Christian "charity" 
and Buddhm "compassion*" end perhaps Eeasi €>f nil, the Confuciao virtue of 
"humanity" (jcri). Though akin, in certain respects, to the Nco-Confuckm 
concept of ten as a cosmic love which unties man to Heaven and earth, iu 
ethical character is radically altered by Tim's repudiation ox the obug.nions 
oi human rdmionship, which in the past had given practical significance to 
jew lor Concucunisis and Neo-Corifnciaowts alike. 

| From T'ssn Lm-yimg ch'uan-chi, fm+h fitch, Aijya-b, Bua-toa] 

When Confucius tirst set forth his teachings, he discarded the ancient 
learning, reformed existing institutions, rejected monarchism, advocated 
republicanism, and transformed inequality into equality. He indeed ap¬ 
plied himself to many changes, Unfonmutely s tire scholars who followed 
Hsiut Tzu forgot entirely the true meaning oi Confucius teaching, but 
clung to its superficial form. They allowed the ruler supreme, unlimited 
powers, and enabled him to make use oi Confucianism in controlling die 
country. The school of Hstin Tzu insisted dial duties based on human 
relationships were the essence of Gnnfoct.inism, not knowing ihai this was 
i system applicable only tn the Age of Disorder. Fven for the Age of Dis^ 
order. any discussion of the human relationships 11 without reference io 

H The rcUUgQi hip ral^r and mLniiia, fsttv^T and 1*0, huitjttnd and Wlft 
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Heaven would be prejudicial and incomplete, and the evil consequences 
would be immeasurable. How much worse, ihen» tor ilicm recklessly to 
have added ihe three bond*, 1 - rhus openly creating a system of inequality 
with its unnatural distinctions between high and low, and making men, 
the children of Heaven and earth, *uffer a miserable life. , - . 

For the past two thousand years the ruler-minister relationship has been 
especially dark and inhuman, and it has become worse in recent times. 
The ruler is not physically different or intdlectnally superior to man; on 
what does he rely to oppress 400 ms 31 am people? He relies on the formula¬ 
tion long ago of the three bonds and five human relationships* so that* 
controling men's bodies, he can also control their minds. As Chuang Tzu 
said; "He who steals a sickle gets executed; he who steals a state becomes 
the prinocJ 1 ' When Tien Cbeng-tzu stole the state of Ch'i, he also stole 
the [Confotianj system of humanity, righteousness and sage wisdom. 
When the thieves were Chinese and Gonfuciaiiists. it was bad enough; 
but how could we liave allowed the unworthy tribes of Mongolia and 
Manchuria, who knew nothing of Chinn or Cmifticianssm, to steal China 
by means of their barbarism and brutality! After stealing China, they 
controlled the Chinese by means of the system they had stolen, and shame¬ 
lessly made use of Confucianism, with which they had been unfamiliar, 
to oppress China, to which they had been strangers. But China worshiped 
them us Heaven, and did not realize their guik. Instead of burning rhe 
books in order to keep the people ignorant [as did the Ch'mL they more 
cleverly used rite Ixxiks lu keep the people under control. Compared with 
them, the lyramiku! emperor of the Chun dynasty was hut a fad! 
LAgya-^SaJ 

At the beginning of the human race, there were no princes and sub¬ 
jects, for all were just people. As the people were unable to govern each 
Hither and did not have time to rule, (3 icy joined in raising up someone to 
be thi- prince. Now **■ joined in raising up" means, nut [hat the prince 
selected the people |as for civil service [/ J hm ihai the people selected the 
prince; it means that the prm.ee was tmt far above rite people* bus rather 
nil the same level wilh ihem. Again, by “joined in raising up” the prince, 
1! means that there mmt be people liefore there can be a prince: the 
prince is therefore the "'branch" [secondary! while the people are the 

1 * P1 ntli riff ;!ir tninktef 1- the niter, thf ion in fKc Snlhtf, the wiit la the hinbjinJ. 

“Tl^ Tc-NTi ‘ up H ut rmifiiiuiadbi" tail Irat spited tu K^itJ 

for oflicc. 
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l Wi' T [primary]. Since there is no such thing in ibe world as sacrificing 
ilie rum for she hr inch, how can we sacrifice the people for the prince? 
When it is said that they "'joined iti raising up" the prince, it necessarily 
means that they could also dismiss hem. The prince serves the people; the 
ministers assist the ruler to serve the people. Taxes are levied to provide 
the means for nunaging the public allairs of the people. Zf public affairs 
are not well managed 1 it is a universal principle that the ruler should be 
replaced* * . * 

The ruler is also one of the people; in fact, he is of secondary importance 
as compared to ordinary people. If there is no reuson for people to die for 
one another, there is certainly less reason for those of primary importance 
to die for one of secondary importance. Then, should those who died for 
the ruler in ancient times not have done su? Not necessarily, iiui I can say 
positively that there is reason only to die fur it cause, definitely not reason 
to die for a prince. [ B:ia-bj 

In anacni times loyalty meant actually being loyal. If the subordinate 
actually serves his superior faithfully, why should not the superior actually 
wait upon his subordinate also? Loyalty signifies mutuality, the utmost 
fulfillment of a mutual relationship. How can we maintain Thai only 
ministers and subjects should live up to it? Confucius said: "The prince 
should behave as a princes the minister as a minister." He also said: "The 
father should behave as a father, the son as a son, ihc cider brother as an 
elder brother, the younger brother as a younger brother, the husband as a 
husband, the wife as a w ife/' The founder o£ Confucianism never preached 
inequality. fBiab) 

As the evils of the ruler-mi n brer relationship re ached their highest de^ 
velopmem, it was considered natural ifort the relationship* between father 
and son and between husband and wife should also be brought within 
the control of categorical morality/ 1 This is all damage done by the 
categorizing of die three bomb. Whenever you luivc categorical oblige 
tiems, not only are the mouths of the people sealed so that ihcy are afraid 
to speak up* but their minds are also shackled io that ihcy are afraid to 
think. Thus the favorite method for cumrulliiig die people U to multiply 
the categorical obligations. | ILjb-Haj 

^Un-nTtr iKc infUnrju^r of BmldfliiiiS jjh! perhaps nfa1im tflni urt c “Tan Yirwed ihc 
Indau-JiAl mfi*l u mm "auiisV qt msi*> cufVcpb ira cantriiA iw 
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As to the husband-wife relationship, on what basis does the husband 
extend his power and oppress the other party? Again it is ihc theory of 
the three bonds which is the source of the trouble. When the husband 
considers himself she master, he will not treat his wife as an equal human 
being. Iti ancient Chi rut the wife could ask for a divorce* and she there- 
fore did not lose the right to be her own master. Since the inscription of 
the; tyrannical law | against remarriage] on the tablet at K'uai-chi dur¬ 
ing the Ch*in dynasty p and particularly since its zealous propagation by 
the Confuciamsts of the Sung dynasty—who cooked up the absurd siatc^ 
mem that "To die in starvation is a minor matter, but to lose one's 
chastity [by remarry tag j is a serious matter"—the cruel system of the 
Legalists has been applied to the ho me, and the ladies 5 chambers have 
become loeked-up prisons, IB**] 

Among the five human relationships, the one between friends is the 
most beneficial and least harmful to life. It yields tranquil happiness and 
causes not a trace of pailt—so long as friends are made with the right 
persons* Why is this? Because the relationship between friends is founded 
on equality, liberty, and mutual feelings. In short, it is simply because 
friendship involves no loss of the right to be one's own master. Nest 
comes she relationship between brothers, which is somewiun like the rela¬ 
tionship between friends. The rest of the five relationships which have 
been darkened by die three bonds are like hell- [[Lga] 

The world, misled by the conception of blood relations, makes erroneous 
distinctions between (he nearly related and the remotely related > and 
relegates the relationship between friends to the end of the line. The rela¬ 
tionship between friends, however, not only is superior in the other four 
relationships but should Ira the model fur them all. When these four 
relationships have been hroughi together and infused with the spirit of 
friendship, they can well be abghshcd. . , , 

People in Lhina and abroad arc now talking of reforms, but no fun da¬ 
me mat principles and systems can lie introduced if the five relationships 
remain unchanged* let aEone the three bonds. [B^b-ioaJ 

LIANC CHM-CH AO 

Liang Ch'i-ch’aGy disciple of Kang Yu-wei and hh co -worker in the 
Reform Movement, escajicd to Japan after the fail me of Kangs brief 
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regime and there became perhaps ihc must influential advocate of reform 
In the years before the Revolution of 1911. His writings, in a lucid and 
forceful style, dealt with a wide range of political, social and cultural 
issues. To thousands of young Chinese, studying abroad {mosi of them in 
Japan) or reading his books and pamphlets on the mainland, he became 
an inspiration and an idol—a patriotic hem, whose command of Chinese 
classical learning together with a remarkable sensitivity to ideas and trends 
in the West, gave him the appearance of an intellectual giant pining 
Occident and Orient, almost a universal man. 

Tiie fortnightly journal A People M.irfr New or A New People (Hsix¬ 
th in tf ung-paa)i which Liang published in Yokohama from 1902 10 1905, 
showed a great change in hb thinking. He was now exposed far more to 
Western influences, and enormously impressed by Japan's progress in 
contrast to China's repeated failures. Sensing the power of nationalism as 
the force which galvanized the Western peoples and the Japanese into 
action realizing too the apathy and indifference of China's millions in¬ 
ward the abortive palace revolution of 1898 (as, indeed, toward all public 
affairs)* Liang heramc fully convinced that popular education anti the 
instillment of nationalism were China's greatest needs. Everything in. her 
past culture which ctexned an obstacle to national progress was to be cast 
aside. 

Instead of reinterpreting Confucianism to End a sanction for progress, 
as he and K n ang had done earlier* Liang now put forward a new view of 
world history strongly colored by Social Darwinism: a struggle for sur¬ 
vival among nations and races. Evolution of this Fierce, competitive sort, 
rather than an optimistic view of inevitable progress to 1 tie Grand Unity, 
became the spur to drastic reform. In the 1890s be and K ang had urged 
going beyond ihe mere adoption of Western ’'methods” and ^instrument*" 
to basic innhumnil reform; now he argued that institution!I change it¬ 
self could only be effected through a transformation of the whale Chinese 
way of life and particularly its morale always considered the very essence 
of Confucianism. Morality was now to serve N the interest of the group" 
national survival* 

But if so much were to be surrendered to the West* what would remain 
as distinctively Chinese in the new nationalism? Liangs equivocations on 
this point arc evident in the select in ns which follow. 1 * There must be 

^ Tfoo iff 1 !>ej tti± "UtJ’cet ni t^fthirjg an^L (ScLjilfiJ bj- [^ev^niOD ib 
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wholesale change, but what is good in China's past show id still be pre¬ 
served ([hem must, he insists, have been something of value in Chinese 
civilization which accounts far its survival* even if he cannot specify it 
here). Clearly, however, Liang T s nationalism is now bound up very little 
wiLh pride in the past and far more with a compulsive hope m China's 
future progress. 

The frustration of Liang's, and China 1 *, hopes is the story of the Re¬ 
publican era, Liangs distaste for violence and his refusal to turn Chinese 
nationalism against the Manehus made him less suited than Sun Yat-sen 
la Iwcomc a great revolutionary leader, and his almost unfailing gift for 
misjudged compromises stood him in poor stead, after his return from 
exile, in the rough and tumble of Republican politics and wt&rlordi&m. In 
the i£20S. while the revolutionary tide of Sun and the Nationalists rose, 
Liang withdrew to semi-retirement as a patriarch still revered hut liule 
heeded. Disillusioned with his own hopes, and view ing the West after die 
First World War as the victim of its own aggressiveness and accpiistivc- 
ncss* he took what consolation he could from the superiority of Chinese 
civilization as an expression oi 44 Eastern spirituality 11 in contrast to the 
materialism of the West—an idea which he was neither the first to ex¬ 
pound in the new Asia nor the last. 

LIANG CH’I-CH'AQ 

A People Made New 

[From tftiti-min shu& M in Yin-ping fkiA wtn<ki> i'se 13:36b, 40a, 40b, 
47a-bj J3:j2b-33bl 

Since the appearance of mankind on earth, thousands of ticnimrics have 
existed on the earth. Of these, however, only about a hundred still occupy 
a place on the map of the five continents. And among these hundred-odd 
countries there are only four or five great powers that are strong enough to 
dominate the world and to conquer nature. All countries have the same 
sun and moon* all have mountains and livers, and all consist of people 
with feet and skulls; but some countries rise while others fall, and some 
become strong while others arc weak. Why? Some attribute it to geo¬ 
graphical advantages. Rut geographically, America today is the same as 
America in ancient limes; why then do only the Anglo-Saxons enjoy the 
glory? Similarly! ancient Rome was ti»c same as Rome today; why then 
have the Latin people declined in fame? Some attribute it to certain 
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heroes, but Macedonia once had Alexander, and yet today it is no longer 
seen; Mongolia once had Chingis Khan, and yet today it can hardly main¬ 
tain its existence. Ah 1 1 know the reason. A state is formed by she as¬ 
sembling o£ people. The re tat inns hip of a nation to its people resembles 
that ut the body to its tour limits, five viscera, muscles, veins* and cor¬ 
puscles. It has never happened that the four limbs could be cut uff T the 
five viscera wasted away* the muscles and wins injured, the corpuscles 
dried up p and yet the body still live. Similarly, it has never happened that a 
people canid be foolish, timid, disorganized. and contused and yet the 
nation still stand. Therefore* i£ we wish the body to live for a long time* 
we must understand the methods of hygiene. If we wish the nation to be 
secure, ndi, and honored, we must discuss the way for the people's being 
"made new.* [13:36b] 

The Aftamttg oj "A VeopU Made Ntu\" The term ‘^people made new" 
does not mean that our people must give up entirely what is old in order 
to follow others, There arc two meanings of "made new/ 1 One is to 
Improve what is original in the people and so renew it: the other is to 
adopt what is originally lacking in die people and so make a new people. 
Without one of the two* there will be no success. . . . 

A nation which can maintain itself in the world must have some pe¬ 
culiar characteristics on the part of its nation a U. From morals and law* 
down to customs, habits, literature, and fine .ins, all share an independent 
spirit which has been handed down from the forefathers to their de¬ 
scendants, Thus the group is formed and the nation develops. This is 
really the fundamental basis of nationalism. Our people have been estab¬ 
lished as a nation on the Asian continent for several thousand years, and 
we must have some special characterinic* which are grand* noble, and 
perfect and distinctly different from those of other races. We should pre¬ 
serve these characteristics and not let them be lost. What is called pre¬ 
serving* however, is not simply to let diem exist and grow by themselves 
and then blithely say: M 1 am preserving ihcm r 1 am preserving them." It is 
like a tree: unless some new buds come out every year, its withering away 
may soon be expected. Or like a well: unless there is always some new 
spring bubbling, its exhaustion is not far away, (121403] 

If we wish 10 make our nation strong* we must investigate extensively 
rhe methods followed tiy oilier nations in becoming independent. We 
should select their supcrfoi points anti appropriate them to make up our 
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own shoncommgs. Now with regard 10 polities* academic learning, and 
techniques* our critics know how to lake the superior points of i-tilers 
to make up for our own weakness; but they do nut know that the peu- 
pie's virtue* the people's wisdom, and the people's vkaliry are the great 
basis of politics, academic learning* and techniques. Ii they do not take 
the former but adopt the Inter, neglect die roots but tend the branches, it 
will be no dhferem from seeing the luxuriant growth of another tree and 
wishing Uj grab its branches onto nur withered trunk, or seeing the bub¬ 
bling flow of another well and wishing to drpw its water to fill our dry 
well Thus, how to adopt and make up for what we originally lacked so 
that our people may be made new* should be deeply and carefully oon- 
sidcfcA | ta:-(Qb| 

All phenomena in the world are governed by no mote than two prin¬ 
ciples: die conservative and the progressive. Those who are applying these 
two principles arc inclined either in ihe one or to the tidier. Sometimes 
the two arise simultaneously and conflict with each other; sometimes the 
two exist simultaneously and compromise with each other. N‘o one can 
exist if he is inclined only to one* Where there is conflict, there must be 
compromise. Conflict is the forerunner of compromise. 

Those who excel ar making compromises become a great people, such 
as the Anglo-Saxons, who* in a manner of shaking, make their way with 
one foot on the ground and one foot going forward* or who hold fast to 
things with one hand and pick up things w ith another. Thus, what I mean 
by "a people made new" is not those who are infatuated with Western 
ways and, in order to keep company with others, throw away our morals, 
learning, anti customs of several thousand years' standing. Nor are they 
thusc who *Tick to old paper and say that merely embracing the morals* 
learning and customs of these thousands of years will be suLTicicnt to 
enable us to stand upon the great earth. 112:41.1] 

Ort Public A fnralj r Among nur people there is not one who looks os 
national affairs as if they were his own affairs* The significance of public 
morality has not dawned on ns. Examining into it* however, we realize 
that the original basis for morality lies in its serving the interests of die 
group. As group differ in iheir degree of barbarism or civilization, so 
do their appropriate morals vary. All of them, however, aim at con soli dat- 
mg* improving, and developing the group. ... In ancient times some 
barbarians considered it moral to practice community of women, or to 
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treat slaves as if they were not human beings. And modern philosophers 
(Jo sot call it immoral because under the particular situation at the time 
that was the proper thing to do in the interests of the group. Thus morality 
is founded <ui tlit interests of the group. If it is against this principle, 
even the perfect good can become an accursed evil. Public morality is 
therefore the basis of all morals. What is beneficial to the group is good; 
what is detrimental to the inti rests of the group is bad. Tins principle 
applies to ail places and to j|J ages. 

As to the external features of morality, they vary according to the 
degree of progress in each group. As groups differ iti barbarism or civiliza¬ 
tion, so do their public interests and their murals. Morality cannot remain 
absolutely unchanged. It is not something that could be put into a fixed 
formula by the ancients several thousand years ago, to lie followed by 
alt generations to come. Hence, we who live in the present group should 
observe the main trends of the world, stud} what will suit our nation, 
and create a new morality in order n- solidify, benefit, and develop our 
group. Wt should not impose upon ourselves a limit ami refrain from 
going into what our sages had nut prescribed. Search for public morality 
and there will appear a new morality, there will appear ll a people made 
new." f 1 3 Ls| 7 ii—b | 

Oft Progress, Generally, those who talk about a "renovation" may be 
divided into two groups. The lower group consists of those who pick 
up others’ trite expressions and assume a bold look in order to climb 
up the official hierarchy. Their Western learning is stale stuff, their db 
plumaey relies uti bribes* and their travels are moving in die dirk. These 
people, of course, are not worth mentioning. The higher group consists 
of those who ate worried about the situation and try hard to develop 
the nation and to promote well being. But when asked about their meth¬ 
ods, they would begin with diplomacy, training of troops, purchase of 
arms and manufacture of instruments; then they would proceed to com¬ 
merce. mining and railways; and finally they would come, as they did 
recently, to officers' training, police, and education. Are these not the 
most important and necessary things for modern civilized nations? Yes. 
But can we attain the level of modem civilization and place our nation 
in an invincible position by adapting a litilc of this Jn d that, or taking 
a small step now and then? 1 know we cannot, [rjsjab] 

Let me illustrate this by commerce. Economic competition is one of 
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die big problem* of ihc world today. It is the method whereby the powers 
attempt to conquer us. It is also the method whcrtln we should fight 
for our existence. The importance of improving our foreign trade lias 
been recognized by a IK But in order to promote foreign trade, ii is neces¬ 
sary iq protect die rights of our domestic trade and industry: and in order 
to protect these rights, it is necessary 10 issue a set of commercial laws. 
Commercial laws* however* cannot stand by themselves and it is neccs 
saty to complement them with other laws. A law which is not carried 
out is tantamount 10 no law' it is therefore necessary to define the t*rs 
nf the judiciary. Bad legislation is worse than no legislation, and so it is 
necessary to decide where the legislative power should Ijclong, It tjiose 
who violate the law are not punished* laws will become void as sum 
as they are proclaimed; therefore, ihc duties of the iudiciary must be 
defined. When all these arc carrsed to die logical conclusion, it will be 
seen ihat tfircign trade cannot be promoted without a constitution, a 
parliament, and a responsible government. Tliwse who talk about foreign 
trade today blithely say, "1 am promoting it, l am promoting it." and 
nothing more. 1 do not know how they arc a-.jing to promote it. I"hc 
Liljnvc is one illustration. but it is true with all other Tim* l know 

why the so-called new methods nowadays are ineffectual Why? Because 
without destruction there can be no comtruction. . . . What, then, is the 
way to effect our salvation and to achieve progress? The answer is th.it 
we must shatter at a blow the despotic and confused governmental sys^ 
tern of some thousands of years; we must sweep away the corrupt and 
sycophantic learning of these thousands of years, [tjrjja-b] 


CHAPTER XXVTI 



THE NATIONALIST 
REVOLUTION 


The Chinese revolution of 191 1. which led to the overthrow of rhe Mn ri¬ 
ctus the following yeai% was complex m its origins; and confused as to 
its outcome. There is Lm inLilc: trend oL thought or political action with 
which it can be dem tiled. Nevertheless, amid the shifting currents of 
ideas and events 111 the two decades following, nationalism and republican¬ 
ism emerged as peril;i|3$ the leading slogans in the political arena; and 
in the popular mint! (if we may so speak of a people ]usa awakening to 
political tonsdoutness), is was Sun Yat-seji (1866-1915) and his Kuomin- 
tang followers who stood on; as the most dequenc though not always 
1 he most effective, spokesmen for these concepts. To express their bask 
aims and hopes la the purpose of the selections vvhkh follow. The next 
chapter will illustrate parallel developments in the intellectual sphere dur¬ 
ing this same republican era. 


SUN YAT SEN AND THE NATIONALIST 
REVOLUTION 

The origins of the revolutionary movement may be traced back to 
1895 when Sun, convinced that the Manehu regime was beyond hope of 
reforming attempted his first abortive coup in Canton. As a praclLtinner 
of revolution Sun was never a great success, though this was his chosen 
profession; nor did he, on the other hand, stand out as a brilliant thei> 
rettd^n preparing the ground for revolution by the force and clarity 
of his ideas. It was rather as a visionary that Sun caught the imagination 
of Chinese youth—as a man of intense convictions and magnetic per- 
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sottalky, who, through his crusading and somewhat quixotic earecr f dram¬ 
atized ideas and catalysed force* hir more powerful than he. The first 
dear sign of this came just after the Russojapancse War, which gave great 
im|>cut5 to revolutionary nationalism throughout Ada. Japan was j hot¬ 
bed of agitation among Chinese in e_\i 3 e and students sent abroad for 
study under official auspices, 5un t in 1905, joined his secret revolutionary 
ti>deiy with other extremist groups to form the League of Common Alli¬ 
ance iTung-mcng Am), (if which later grew the Kiinminmng. 
Through its party organ, the Peopled Report (A/tf ptfo). this group puiv- 
lished a manifesto which stated the aims of the movement* including 
three from which evolved the Three People's Principles. 

One significant feature of this new movement is that it derived its 
inspiration very largely fmm Western sources. ^ e Suve already seen 
how the thinking of the Luc luneieentWeiuiiry reformers was often de¬ 
cisively influenced by the West, eiihcr through us ideas or through the 
alternatives it confronted them with. In most cases, however, these re¬ 
formers had been trained in the classical disciplines and piepured them¬ 
selves for entry into the old elite. Even as reformers they felt 2 need 
somehow to reconcile the new with the old. Sun lai-sen's case is differ- 
cm. His training was almost entirely in Western schools (including sec¬ 
ondary education at a mission school in Hawaii), In con trait to gen¬ 
erations of other seekers who had passed through the examination halls, 
this prospective leader of the new China aspired first to a military career 
and then went to medical school in Hongkong. Knowing little of clas¬ 
sical studies, and inclined at first to think them useless, he inspired 
respect or enthusiasm more by what seemed his practical grasp of world 
trends than by any Chinese erudition- Moreover, his knowledge of China 
itself was limited, since his life was mostly spent in a few pon cities, 
in Western outposts like Hongkong and Macao, or in exile abroad. 

This ls not to say that Sun was wholly Westernized. One whose early 
years had been spent in a peasant household, whose boyhood hero had 
been the Taipuig leader Hung Hsiu-ch tian, and whose associations in 
later life were lor the moat part with overseas Chinese, could be eui off 
from the official tradition and Confucian orthodoxy without ceasing in 
many ways to be Chinese. But it does mean that Sun's aims, primarily 
political in character and suggested by prevailing modes of thought in 
the West, were tittle adapted at the outset either to traditional Chinese 
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.iEthudcs or to the realities, of Chinese life. They were inspired rather 
by a belief that, with the progress of civilization ,uid the advance of 
science. Western ideas and institucitms could be adopted quickly and 
easily by the Chinese* without regard to their past condition. Yet the 
bridging of this gap, between China r $ sluggish past and Sun s high-speed 
future, proved to be die great despair of she ttadniialist movement H China, 
as events after i^e i showed, could not be remade overnight* Sun s own 
program he was forced to modify, and others after him still faced ail 
enormous task of assimilation and tMvaluation* This, however, is for 
our later readings to take up* 


HU HAN-MIN 

The Six Principles of the People s Report 

llic basic platform nt the League of Common Alliance (T 1 ung-meng hut) 
was ice forth in a manifesto issued in die foil of 1905. It reiterated Sun's early 
and-Mapehu and republican aiini, as well as a third, ,H £qu*Unation of han d 
RL^IiejC which showed a developing imercsl in socialist in ideas. The manifesto 
j|» stared Sun’s plan ot revolution tn three stages: i) military government; 
3) a provisionaJ constitution granting local sdi-govenimcEit; and j) full con- 
Mitiitcpnal government under a republican system. 

A somewhat fuller statement of the League's baste principles was written 
for the third issue of Ehc partv origan. People'? Report, in April, sgoh* by its 
editor Hu Han-min The statement tarried Sun Yst-Ws en¬ 

dorsement. Three d the six principles sei forth here—nationalism, repab- 
licumm, ami land iiatbrializ^tLcu-L--eorrespanil roughly to Sun's famous 
Three PrinciplcSr The other threc T not reproduced bclow^ dealt with problems 
of immediate concern to the revolutionists in Yokohama, a* affecting their 
relations with others, especially the Japanese, The fourth principEc asserts the 
indispemability at 4 strong, united China to the maintenance of world peace T 
since it is China's weakness which encourages the great powers to contend fox 
special advantages and risk a catastrophic war. Here the influence of [he 
h purse statesman, Okunsi Shigenobu* libera] leader whose support the 
revolutionists counted heavily upon, is evident. The huh and sixth principles 
id route do*e cotblrcmion between the Chinese mid Japanese, and urge other 
count™ also 10 support the revolution. Naikmahmi, at ihis pome, is thus not 
opposed to foreign intervention bui in fact welcomes 31—on the right side. 

While the Manehu regime is the prime target of the revolutionists* indigna¬ 
tion* their actual antagonist* in die politic*] struggle are noE so much Ehttfe 
in power at home as reformer* in exile (like Lbng Ch'UVao. then also active 
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in Yokohama) who remain loyal lo ihe dynasty and fa tor con^itutional 
nvtumrthy, During the fir^t decade of the twentieth century the coiuen between 
ihesc two groups, reformat and rcvyLmionary, feu the support of Chinese 
students in Japan Was bitter and sometimes vLolcrtt- 

(From Tsou Lu (ed.) p Chttng ^uo Kuamint-wg $hsfi ^n, pp, 442-47] 

U Overthrow 0/ the Present Evil Government This is our first task. 
That a fine nation should be controlled by an evil one and that, instead 
of adopting our culture,, the Manchus should force iu u« adsrp 1 theirs 
is contrary to reason and cannot last for long. For the sake of out inde¬ 
pendence and salvatLon* we must overthrow the Manehu dynasty. The 
Manchus have hurt the Chinese people so much that there has arisen 
an inseparable barrier tie tween therm Some have argued that the Manchus 
can be assimilated to Chinese culture as were the Ti p CtTiang, and Hiiiem 
pi tribes after their invasion ci China. We need not discuss the mcor- 
recmcss of this analogy, but let us ask this question: Were these tribes 
assimilated to Chinese culm re during their rule of China* or were they 

ass latcd .o^-r Chinah runanon and ihe;r defeat and .Mji\ns.i;.it!--n 

by the Chinese? Those who advocate assimilation of the Manchus with¬ 
out having ihcm overthrown merely serve as tools of the tyrannical dy¬ 
nasty and are therefore shameless to the utmost, Qur nationalism es not 
to be mixed with political opportunism. Whai distresses us sorely and 
hurts us unceasingly is the impossible position of subjugation we are 
in. Jf we recover our sovereignty and regain bur position as rder p it i$ 
not necessary 10 eliminate the evil race in order 10 satisfy our national 
aspirations. As an inferior minority, the Manchus rule the majority by 
nieum of political power. If their regime is overthrown, they will have 
nothing to maintain their existence. Whether they will Ike to their old 
den [in the North j at did the defeated Mongols* or whether they will 
be assimilated to the Chinese as were the conquered Ti, Chlang and 
Hsicn-pi tribes, we do not know. But unless their political power is over¬ 
thrown* the Chinese nation will forever remain the conquered people 
without independence, and, being corn rolled by a backward nation* wall 
finally perish with it in the struggle with the advanced foreign powers. 
Thar is why we say Manchu rule is contrary' to reason and cannot last 
for long. 

The Manchu government is evil because it is the evil race which usurped 
our government, and their evils arc not confined to a few political meas- 
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arcs but are rooted in the nature of ihr race and can neither [3c eliminated 
nor reformed. Therefore, even if there arc a few ostensible reforms* the 
evils will remain fust the same. The adaption <>£ Western constitutional 
in smut ions and law will not change the situation „ , „ [contrary to the 
view <d Liang Ch’i-thao]. [pp + 441-43 1 
a* EstobthAmeof a Republic* That absolute monarchy is imsuitable 
10 the present age requires no argument. Political observers determine 
rhe level of 3 country's civilization by inquiring whether its ^laical 
system is despotic or nm. It is but natural therefore thru those who pro 
pose iil-sv forms of government in the twentieth century should Jim at 
rooting oue the elements of absolutism. Revolutions broke out in China 
one after another in [hr past, but because the political System was not 
reformed* no good results ensued. Thus the Mongol dynasty was over- 
thrown by the Mmg T hut within three hundred years the Chinese nation 
was again on the decline. For although the foreign rule was overthrown 
and a Chinese regime was installed in its place, the autocratic form of 
government remained tmehanged. to the disappointment of the people* 
According to the general theors of government, ibe opposite oe autoc¬ 
racy is republican government, which, broadly spe.ikmg, may be divided 
into three kinds: first, aristocracy; second, democracy- and third, eon 
nkucibiui democracy. The latter is not only diifcrent from aristocracy 
hof also from absolute democracy. People who depend on hearsay all 
argue that the Chinese nation belts the tradition of democracy in its 
history, thus undermining the morale of our patriots. Alas! they are not 
only ignorant of political science hut unqualified to discuss history. The 
greatest difficulty in establishing a const it unonnE government, as experi¬ 
enced by other countries, is the struggle of the common people against 
both the monarch and the nubility. The constitutional government was 
established without difficulty in America because after its independence 
there w T as no class other than the common people. One of the great fea¬ 
tures of Chinese politics is dial since the Chin and Han dynasties there 
has existed no noble class (except for the Mongol and Manchu dynasties 
when a noble class was maintained according 10 then alien systems). 
After (he oven h row of the Mane bus, therefore, there will be no distinc¬ 
tion between classes in China (even the United Stales has economic 
classes, but China has none). The establishment of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment will he caster in China than in other countries. . * 

We agree with Herben Spencer, who com poured the difficulty of chang- 
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mg ;in established policial system to that of changing the amstitUEinn 
of an organism after its main body has been formed. Since constiiutitin:il 
democracy can be tsablished only after a revolution, it is imperative 
that following our revolution, a Elly the best anti the most public-spirited 
form of government should Ik: adopted tn that no defects will remain. 
Absolute govern me nt, be it monarchical or democratic, is government 
of injustice and inequality. As to constltuiiorinl monarchy, the demarca¬ 
tion between ruler and ruled indefinite and distinct, ami since their feel¬ 
ings toward each other arc different, classes will trifle. Constitutional 
democracy will have none of these defects, and equality will prevail. We 
cart overthrow ibe Maoebut and establish our state because Chinese na¬ 
tionalism and democratic thought are well developed. When we arc able 
to do this, it is inconceivable that, knowing die general psychology id 
[he people we should abandon the government erf equality and retain 
the distinction between ruler and ruled [pp* 444-45] 

Sun, during his exile in Europe, had been influenced by 3 variety of sociithltc 
ideas as divergent as German state socialism and Henry George's single ia\ 
theories. While $\w\ own thinking (and ibat of his associates) was still some¬ 
what fluid :.Lnd vaguer the provision for "equalization of bud rights" in ihc 
original T'nH| nif^ hm manifesto was clearly an adaptation of the ideas of 
Henry George and fohn Stuart Mill, calling lor state appropriation of all furore 
increases in land value but recognizing m present value as the property of the 
owner. Hu Han-niin's version is more extreme I perhaps because of his ow n 
dire poverty as a youth), It represents a violent attack on landlordism and calls 
for complete socialization of the land* Hu also setms to be more conscious of 
the Jnnrflord-tenant problem in rural China ihin Sun was. 

In the preceding vectiuii, however, Hu has already asserted that China, in 
contrast to the Wesi< has no economic classes but only 3 ruling elite which 
must be overthrown. Therefore rural landlordism was aot T presumably, the 
primary target in his mind- Whether as ail accommodation to Sun or nos, it is 
the urban landlordism attacked by Henry George in the West which appears 
10 be Hu's major concern, hi the port cities of China he seer 3 process develop¬ 
ing tike that in the West, and his abject es to prevent us spread when China 
modernizes after the coming Revolution - 1 

Note in the following that Hu takes as his point of depanure the economic 
evils of modern society, rather than age<dd abuses in China. Note nlso the 
sanction for hi ltd nationalization which he finds in the ancient well-field 
system—3 symbol fur I !ii of primitive cumin iitumi, 

t 'Ou 1 hift puinr. kif Eiorht-f HifoUl SchilTttii,. ,+ SutL Tji-se-a'i Lafttl PiJiey," eB ftiurn-il 
of Anna frmtitfs, XVf* Mq. 4 (Aujanr, hjj;; + pp. 549 64. 
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j. Lam! Nationalization . The affliction of civilized countries in die 
modern at;c is not political classes but economic chases. Hence the rise 
of wjcialismi There arc many ^ici.slist theories* but ihty nil aim at level¬ 
ing economic classes. Generally speaking, socialism may he divided into 
communism and collectivism* and nationalization of bod is part of col¬ 
lectivism. Only eonsiimritma] democracies can adopt collectivism, for 
there the ruling authority resides in the stale and she suite machinery 
is controlled b> i representative legislature. Thus there is no inequality 
involved if a democratic state, in reflecting social psychology, should adopt 
collectivism in order to promote the welfare of the people. Such, of course* 
cannot be said of a regime which allows of any political classes. 

Not all collectivist theories can he applied to China at her presenr stage 
of development. But in the case ot land nationalization we already have 
a model for it in the well-held system of the Three Dynasties, ami it 
should not Ik: difficult to introduce land nationalization as an adaptation 
of a past system to the present jge of political reform. Nationalization 
of bad is opposed to private ownership, h is based on the theory that 
since land is the essential element in production and is not man made, 
any more than sunshine or air, ii should not be privately owned* 

The landlord system arise* from many causes. At first land may be ob¬ 
tained as capital through accumulation of labor and used for productive 
purposes. Subsequently. as feudal domains develop, land is monopolized, 
and both capita Lists and laborers become tie pendents of the feudal lords 
who are the first to receive the crops. Tile laborers borrow money from 
the capitalists, and the reason the latter are ahfc to exploit the former 
is that the former cannot own land. Laud values vary from age to age, 
but as civilization advances, the increase in land value is considerable 
—an increase not due to any effort on the pan of the landlord, bui none¬ 
theless enjoyed by him alone. This is nor just to harry men in society 
but completely to make servants of them. 

The evil consequences of this system are that the land bid can acquire 
absolute power in society and thereby absorb and annex more land, that 
the farmers can he driven nut of work, that people may be short of food 
and ihus have 10 depend on outside supply, and that the entire country 
may be made poorer while capital and wealth all go to the landlords, 
Ljind in China today, as affected by commercial development in the 
coastal port*, may in ten years have its value increased more than ten 
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times wh;it it wjs formerly* We can sec from thss. that after the revolu¬ 
tion with the progress of cmfiratioo* the same process would be acceler¬ 
ated in the interior. If a system of private monopoly is re-eata bis shed, then 
the economic class will perpetuate itself as a political class, but if we 
make adequate provision against this at the beginning, we can easily 
plan so that ihe evil never arises. 

There are various measures lor carrying nut land nationalization. but 
the mam purpose is i>* deprive the people nf the right of landowncrship 
while permitting them to retain other fights over land (such as supcrfkcs* 
emphyteusis, easement, ctc-h And these rights must he obtained by per¬ 
mission of the star^- There will be no private tenancy, nor will there 
be any permanent mortgage* In this way the power of the landlord will 
lx wiped nut from the Chinese continent. All land taxes levied k the 
state must have the approval of parliament; there will be no umnpda 
lions for private profit, nor heavy taxes dctrtmenLiI to the LirmcrV in¬ 
terests. Profit from land will he high, but only self-cultivating farmers 
can obtain land from the state. In this way people will increasing!*, de 
vote themselves to farming and no land will be wasted. Landlords who 
in the p.ist have been nonproductive profiteers will now be just like the 
common people. They will turn to productive enterprises and this will 
produce striking results for the good of the whole national economy. 1pp. 
445-471 

SUN YAT-SEN 
The Three People's Principles 

After the revolution of 1911 Sun Yat'Scn reluctantly allowed his secret revo¬ 
lutionary society to be convened into an open political party, the Kuuoiintang 
(National People’s Party), It accomplished little through patUamcniary 
polities* however* and even when Sun reverted to revolutionary tactics ihe 
tack of military support and his failure to obtain sufficient help from fa pan 
or the West kept him fram registering any substantial pragma Nevertheless* 

Sun was impressed and encouraged by the success of die Russian ft evolution* 
and often of Soviet help induced him m ijjaj (o reorganise the Ktinminiatig 
along Communist organ!rational lines and to truer upon a period of cdJbbora 
tion with die Soviets am] the recently founded Chine*! Communist Party, 
Even so. while making certain tactical adjustments in hij propaganda line 
and adopting a more anti-Western tone* Sun wait steadfast in his repudiation 
of Marxism as such- 
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I'V Three Peoptfl print tpies (SW mil* chei-t), U-fikfi served ai the hate 
icxl o f ihc Naliorutlist movement, given iif final torm in a series of 
lectures by Sun to party members in 1924, alter the KuomUuang T s lemganiza- 
;j i.'ii with Soviet help the year before. lr attempted to reformublc the principles 
i:-sir forward in 1905^ modifying them in accordance with Sun’s subsequent 
experience and the altered circumstances an which he was making a bid tor 
military and political unification of the country * 

Sun's nationalism, in lyu^j I Lid ken directed an n inly against the Munch its- 
Events jftti the revolution of agii r however, proved that ridding Cbin.i of 
Foreign rule was nm enough to assure her future as a nation. Even with the 
Mandrill gone, China was a^ weak as ever, and stall more disunited> Conse¬ 
quently, bs 1924 foreign rule bad krn superseded in SunS mind by iwu other 
issues. Fir jit wa,i ihc Chinese peopled need for national solidarity; though 
posse5 se 11 g all the writer requisites ot a great nation, they still lacked j capacity 
for cohesion. Second! Land this was perhaps one means o3 generating the 
Jint)* 5>tm found 3 new' target ol national indignation: foreign economic 
imperialism. This was an issue 10 which Sun acknowledged the Chinese 
people were not yet alive Vct ii had assumed new significance for him now 
:ls the Ijjsls loi collaboration with the Communists in a national revolution 
;vgainst imperial ism. And it reflected Suns increasing bitterness toward the 
Wat for its Failure to support him. 

The lack of natiema] solidarity Sun saw as in pan die legacy of long foreign 
rule, ll w;ii aggravated, however, by a glowing vpimopohumsm anti inlerua- 
[Lcntalistri resulting from the Wes's disenchantment with niTjonaUstn after 
the First World Wax. Sun, who had once represented the vanguard of national- 
jiTii from the West, now found himself fighting a rear guard action In detense 
□f his old cause- He spoke more and more in deprecation uf ihe modern West 
—its materialism especially—and increasingly sought in Chinese tradition the 
basts tor a nationalism which it had never been made to serve before. !n this 
Sun's fiolisical instinct was undoubtedly sound, whatever ihe deficiencies of 
his intellectual approach. For oaiionaJirm remained in fact a potent issue, in 
China as in the test of Asia. Ironically, though, it was lo he exploited most 
Effect help by those whore * ''Internationa 2 U or Sun himself condemned—the 
Corrnntmim. 

j Front Ckung-shan eh r mt.n^hu, 1 . 4-5, 1 >—36, 28-29, 51-32] 

[ China as a Heap 0/ Lqqs? For the mo it part the four htmdred 

mi I lion people of China can be spoken of as completely FLin Chinese. 
With common customs and habits, we are completely of one race. Hut 
in the world today what position do we occupy? Compared to the other 
peoples of the world we have the greatest population and our civilization 
is four thousand years old; wc should therefore be advancing id die front 
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rank with the ftudoiis of Europe an it America. Em the Chinese people 
have only family and dan solidarity; thev do nut have national spine r 
The red ore even though we have four hundred million people gatltercd 
together in one China* ui reality they .ire just a heap of louse sand. IV- 
day w r c are the poorest and weakest nation in the world* and occupy 
the lowest position in international affairs. Or lie i men arc the carving 
knife and serving dish; ue are die Jtvli and die meat. Our position at 
dm time is most perilous. If wc do not earnestly espouse nationalism 
and weld together our four hundred million people into a strong notinm 
there is danger > a China's being fust and our people being destroyed. If 
we wisla tu avert tins catastrophe, we must cstKiuse nationalism and bring 
dm national spirit up the salvation of the country, [pp s 4-^ Lecture sj 

[China as a 'Hypo-colony" j. Since the Chinese Revolution* the foreign 
powers have found that it was much less easy to use political force in. 
carving up China. A people who had experienced Manchu oppression 
and learned to overthrow- it. would now* if the powers used political 
force to oppress il, tie certain to resist, and thus make things dilTiciili 
for them. For this reason they are Ictung up in their efforts to control 
China by political force and instead are using economic pressure in keep 
ns down. * a , As regards political oppression people arc readily aware 
of lheir sufferings but when it comes to economic oppression most often 
they arc hardly conscious of it. China has already experienced several 
decades of economic oppression by the foreign powers, and so far ihe 
nation has for the most pari shown no sense of irritation. As 4 conse¬ 
quence China is being transformed everywhere into a colony of the 
foreign powers. 

Our people keep thinking that China is only a "semi-colony 1 —a term 
by which they seek to comfort themselves. Yet in reality the economic 
oppression we have endured is not just (hat of a "« mi-colony*' but greater 
even than that of a full coluny. * . * Of what nation then is China a 
colony? Lt is the colony of every nation with which it has concluded 
treaties; each of them is China's master. Therefore China is not just the 
colony of one country; it is the colony ol many countries. We are not 
lust the slaves of one country* but the slaves of many countries. Id the 
event of natural disasters like Hood and drought, a nation which U sole 
master appropriates fundi for relief and distributes them, thinking this 
its own duty; and the people who are its slaves regard this relief work 
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as something to which their musters arc obligated^ But when North 
China iulTercti drought several years ago. the foreign powers did nor 
regard it as their responsibility to appropriate funds und distribute relief; 
onty those foreigners resident in Chinn raised funds lor lhe drought 
victims, whereupon Chinese observer* remarked on the great generosity 
of the foreigners who bore no responsibility to help. . . , 

From this we can see that China is not so well oif as Annum [under 
the French'! Korea junder the Japanese], Being the slaves of otic 
country represents a Ear higher status than being ihc slaves of many, 
and is far more advantageous. Therefore, so call China a ‘semi-colony" 
is quite incorrect. If 1 may coin a phrase, we should \v- called a "hypo- 
colony*" Tlvis is a term that corner from chemistry, as in "hypo-phosphite/" 
Among chemicals ilicit are some belonging to ihc class of phosphorous 
compounds but of lower grade, which arc called phosphites. Still another 
grade lower, and they are called hypo-phosphite?. . . . The Chinese peo¬ 
ple* believing they were a semi-colony t thought it shame enough; they 
did not realise shat they were lower even than Annum or Korea. There 
fore we cannot call ourselves a “semi-colony" but only a 1 'hypo-colony/' 
|pp. 15—16, Lecture 2] 

[Nationalism and CofmQpvtitdtium]. A new idea is emerging in Eng¬ 
land and Russia, [imposed by the intellectuals, which opposes national¬ 
ism on the ground that it is narrow and illiberal* This is simply a doc¬ 
trine of cosmopolitanism. England now and formerly Germany and 
Russia together with the Chinese youth of today who preach the new 
civilization, support this doctrine and oppose nation aiism< Often I hear 
young people say; "The Three Principles of ihc People do not fit in 
with the present world's new tendencies: the latest and best doctrine 
in the world is cosm£^ptdita^Ism/ , But is cosmopolitanism really good 
or not? Jf that doctrine is good* why is it that as soon as China was 
conquered, her nationalism was destroyed? Cosmopolnanism is the same 
thing as Chinas theory of world empire two thousand years ago* Lei 
us now examine that doctrine and see whether in fact it is good or nut. 
Theoretically, we cannot say it is no good. Yet it is because formerly 
the Chinese intellectual class had cosmopolitan ideas that, when the Mati- 
thus crossed China's frontier. the whole country iva* lost to them. , * » 

Wt cannot decide whether an idea is good e ,-r not without seeing it in 
practice. If the idea is of practical value 10 us, it U good} if it is imprac- 
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tkal, it it bad- If it is useful to the world, it is gr>od; if it is not, it is no 
good* The nations which are employing imperialism to conquer others 
and which arc trying 10 retain thdr privileged posh ions as sovereign 
lords are advocating cosmopolitanism and warn the whole world to fob 
low them. |pp. 28-29, Lecture 3] 

11 Xtitiandlum and Traditional Morality]. I( today we warn to restore 
the standing of our people, we must firsr restore our national spirit, # * * 
IF in the past otir people have survived despite the fall of the state [to 
foreign conquerors | r and not only survived themselves but been able to 
assimilate these foreign conquerors, it is because of the high level of our 
traditional morality. Therefore, if we go to the root of die matter* be¬ 
sides arousing a sense of national solidarity uniting all our people, ive 
must recover and restore our characteristic, traditional morality. Only 
thus can we hope to attain again the distinctive position of our people. 

This character 3 stac morality the Chinese people today have si ill nos 
forgotten. First comes loyally and filial piety„ then humanity and love, 
faithful ness and duty; harmony and [KACe* Of these traditional virtues, 
1 he Chinese people still speak, hut now. under foreign oppression, we 
have been invaded bv 0 new culture, the force of which h fdr all across 
the nation. Men wholly intoxicated by this new culture have thus begun 
to attack the traditional moralityj saying that with the adoption of the 
new culture, we no longer have need of the old morality,* * . . They 
say that when we formerly spoke of loyally* it was by ally to princes, 
but now in our democracy there are no princes, so loyally U unnecessary 
and cm he dispensed with. This kind of reasoning is certainly mistaken. 
In our country princes can be dispensed with, but not loyalty* If they say 
loyalty can be dispensed with, then ! ask: 'Do ive, or do we not, have 
a nation? Can we, or can we not, make loyalty serve the nation? If in 
deed wc can no longer speak of If>yally 10 princes, can wc not, however, 
speak of loyally 10 our people?" [pp. 51-52* Lecture 6] 

The Principle of Democracy 

hi 1905 Sun had proclaimed the principle of democracy' mainly against, ihc 
advocate* of comtitutionaK monarchy whom he identified with "absolutism/ 1 
In 1904 hi* notion of the forms this democracy should lake It given more ex¬ 
plicit expression, and against a background of personal experience which con- 
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firmed Sun’s longstanding belief in the need lot strong political leadership. 
The result is a pEin ol government which he believed would Ensure popular 
control through dceccr.il processes* yet give a strong executive wide powers 
to deal with i he business oi govern mein. The emphasis is on leadership ftow s 
nor liberty. In fact, argue* Sun {thinking again of ihe Chinese people 31 □ 
he j p erf loose land’ 1 ), the Struggle of the Chinese people is not tOf individual 
liberty, of which they has^e bad an excess, but tor the "liberty of she nation/' 
Consequently > he attempts id dUlrnguish be tween sovereignty t which the 
people should retain, and the ability to rule, which should be vested in an elite 
group of experts. 

A distinctive feature of Sun'* constitutional order is his five branches or 
powers of I be government, These would include ihc three .is social el with the 
American government—executive, legislative and judicial—along with two 
which were intended as a check on elected offiaah and their powers of ap 
point men t, and tor which Sun believed Chinese political tradition provided a 
unique precedent; a certiorate or supervisory organ, and an independent civil 
service system. These Sauer he spoke ot as it they hail indeed been independent 
organs of die traditional Chinese *tate, thus enabling him as .1 nationalist not 
uuly to offer a cimu itutinn which represented j unique Chinese synthesis but 
also to redeem Chinese tradition and place it on at least a par with tlic West. 
While it cantin' be said that Smf* ideas were necessarily given .■ lair test in 
Nationalist China, the net effect of this tun her separation of powers was prolj- 
ably to fragment the power o i all but die executive. 

The passages which follow illustrate Sun'i fondness for analogies drawn 
from the world of modern machines and applied to pnliiieal situation*. 

[From Chung'ikan rA'tituwA^ l m 117-18-, ij^-40. 141-42, 143-4=1* 
adapted from Price. Sim Afm Chit l r pp, 345-46, 450-^ftl 

[StpiiriiiiQr, 0} Sovereignty and Ability \. Hoiv can a government be made 
ajJ powerful? Ones ihe government is all powerful, hmv can it lie made 
responsive to the wilt of ihe people? , . . I have found a metht>d to solve 
the problem. The method which 1 have thought of is a new discovery 
in political theory anti ss a fundamental solution of the whole problem, 
. . . li is die theory of the distinct tun between sovereignty anil ability, 
fpp, 117-1H. Lecture 5] 

After China has established u powerful government, we must not be 
afraid* as Western people are* that the government will become too strong 
and that we will be tmnble to comml it. For it is our plan that ihe political 
power of the reconstructed state will lie divided Into two parts. One; i* 
the power over the governmentj that great power will be placed entirely 
in the hands of the people, who will have a full degree of sovereignty and 
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vvtlt t>c able to control directly the aiEj-ir's of sta te— this political power 
h popular sovereignty, The other (x>vvcr ts the governing power; ^ 3 i;id 
great power will be placed jn the- bands of the government organs, which 
WeII be powerful and will manage all the nation's business—this govern¬ 
ing jiuwer is die power of iht government. IE the people have a full meas¬ 
ure of political sovereignty and the methods for exercising popular con¬ 
trol over the government arc well worked out, we need not fear that the 
government will become too strong and uncontrollable* , * - 

It is Iscc-illsc Europe and America Jacked compact and effective meth¬ 
ods m control their government that i heir governmental machines have 
nor, uiiii l the present day* been well-developed. Let us not follow in tbear 
tracks. Let the people in thinking about government distinguish between 
sovereignty and ability. Let the great political force of the state [>c divided 
into two: the power of the government and the puver of the [Kople. 
Such a division will make the government the machinery and the peo¬ 
ple the engineer. The attitude of the people toward the government will 
then resemble the attitude of she engineer toward his machine. The con¬ 
struction erf machinery has made Mich advances nowaday* that not only 
men with mechanical knowledge, bur even chtldren without any knowl¬ 
edge of machinery are aide to control it. fpp. 15^-40* Lecture 61 

[TAe Four Pimm of (he Pcoph\< What arc the newest discoveries in 
the way of exercising popular sovereignty t First, there is suffrage, and 
it is the only method practiced throughout the so-called advanced democ¬ 
racies, U this one form of ppular sovereignty enough in government? 
This one poWer by itself may he compared to the earlier machines which 
could move forward only but not hack. 

The second of die ncwlv discovered methods is die right of recall. 
When the people have this right, they pusses* the power of pulling the 
machine back. 

These tvvo fights give the people control over official* and eunhle them 
to put all government officials in their positions or to remove them from 
their positions. The coming and going of official* follows iUc free will 
of the people, just * s the modem machines move to and fro by the free 
action of the engine. Besides officials* another important thing in a state 
is bw; SB wuh men to govern there must also be Jaws for governing*" 
What powers must tile people posses^ in order to control the laws? If 
the people chink ihm a certain bw would Ik of great advantage to them, 
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they should have the power to decide upon this law and turn it over to 
die government for execution. This third kind of popular power U called 
die initiative. 

If the people think that an old law is not beneficial to them* they should 
have the power to amend it and to ask the government to enforce the 
amended hw and do away with the old law, Thi*. is called the referendum 
and h a fourth form of popular sovereignty. 

Only when the people have these four rights can wc say ihat democ¬ 
racy is complete, and only when these four powers are effectively applied 
can we say that there U a thorough going, direct, and popular sovereignty. 
[pp + 141-42, Lecture fi] 

| The Five-Power Constitution J. With the people exercising the four 
great powers to control the government* what methods will the govern¬ 
ment use in performing its work J In order that the government may 
have a complete organ through which to do n% best work, there must 
be a five-power comiLtmion, A government is tk>i complete and cannot 
do its best work for the people unless it is baser! on the JiVC-power con¬ 
stitution | i.e, p a government composed ut five branches: executive, legisla¬ 
tive, judicial, civil service exam ho lion, and ccnsd-mic). . . . 

All governmental powers were formerly monopolized by kings and 
emperors, but after the revolutions they were divided into three groups. 
Thus the United States, after securing its independence, established a 
government with three coordinate departments. The American system 
achieved such good results that it was adopted by other nuts tins* Hut 
foreign governments have merely a triple-power separation.. Why do 
we now want a separation uf five powers? What U the source of the 
two new features in our five power constitution? 

The two new features come from old China. China long ago had the 
independent systems of civil service examination and ccnsoraie, and they 
were very effective. The imperial censors of the Manchu dynasty and 
1 he official advisers of the Tang dynasty made a fine censoring system. 
The power of censorship includes the power to impeach. Foreign coun¬ 
tries also have this power, only it is placed in the legislative body and 
is not a irpratc governmental power* 

The selection of real talent and ability through examinations has been 
characteristic of China for thousands of years. Foreign scholars who have 
recently studied Chinese institutions highly praise Giiru'i old t ride pc lid- 
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ent examination system* Inhere have been inflations of the system for 
the selection of able men in the West. Great Britain's civi] service ex¬ 
aminations arc modeled after the old Chinese fysicm, but they are limited 
to ordinary oJEdals. The British system docs tun yet possess the spirit 
of the independent examination of China* 

In old China, only three governmental powers—judicial, legislative* and 
executive^ were vested in the emperor. The other power* of civil setvice 
examination and the ccnsoraie were independent nf the Throne, The old 
autocratic governmciit of China can also be said to have had three sep- 
a rate departments and so n was very different from the autocratic gov¬ 
ernments uf the West in which all power was monopolized by die king 
or emperor himself* During the period nf autocratic government in China, 
the emperor did not monopolize the power of cxammution and the ten* 
sotate. 

Hence, as for ihe separation of governmental powers* we can say that 
China had three coordinate departments of govern mem just a* the modem 
democrack*, China practiced the separation of autocratic, examination 
and ccnsmalc powers for ihuusands of years. Western countries have 
practiced the separation of legislative, Judicial, and executive powers for 
only a little over a century. However* the three governmental powers 
in the West have been imperfectly applied and the three coordinate 
powers of old China led to many abuses. If we now want to combine 
the best from China and the besi from other countries and guard against 
all kinds of abuse, we must take the three Western governmental powers 
—the exectiiivc, legislative and judicial—add to them the Chinese powers 
of examination and certiorate and make a perfect government of five 
powers. Such a government will be ihe most complete and die finest in 
the world, and a state with such a government will indeed be of the peo¬ 
ple, by ihe people and for the people, [pp* Lecture 6] 

The Peoples Livelihood 

The "Peoples Livelihood'* (min-iheng cfiuP) Joined oatinnaliim and democ¬ 
racy ta make up Sun Yat-sen's Three People's Principles in 1906. It was meant 
to cover the economic side of Sun*s program broadly enough so js to embrace 
a variety of social and economic theories which Lid attracted Sun s attention. 
Often he and his follower* used mn-i/tcng shut ai jn equivalent for socialism, 
drawing upon ihe jsapu laxity of ibis idea in general, while retaining ihe free* 
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dom to interpret it as they those. Foi Sun in [924 its mosr essential component 
hi-iu si ill Henry George's single tax. Though paying tribute to Mars is a 
"wcm! stiermu, 1 Sun reiected entirely Marx's theory of class struggle and 
riled 1 work little known in the West, The Social Interpretation of History, 
bv 1 Brooklyn dentin, Maurice William, as a conclusive refutation ot Mars’s 
economic determinism, Sun also disputed Marx's belief in the steady im¬ 
poverishment of the worker under Capitalism and the latter’s imminent col¬ 
lapse, American experience (e.g,, Henry ForJy showed ihai capitalist success 
and rising living stmdiids for the worker were not mutually exclusive- 
Sun exhibited great confidence in China's future, in her ability to catch up 
with the West and yet avoid its economic woes, China’s problem was one of 
production, not of distribution; and the inequiity of wealth need never .irtse 
if economic development were based on his land tax program, which would 
prevent "untamed increments" trum accruing to individuals a! the same time 
1 hit it provided revenues for state investment in industry. Sun envisaged 1 
kind oE state socialism, permitting small-scale capitalist enterprise to exist 
alongside nationalised industries and mi hues, bur rhe immediate need was 
to encourage China’s infant industries. Here Sun stressed her emancipation 
from loieign econntinic ini|)c rial tins, die main point of which was to gain 
customs autonomy, lost through the unequal treaties, and to eject protective 
tariffs, Foreign investment he was only too ready to promote. His program for 
agriculture involved mainly technological improvement. 

Although Suit’s analysis of Chins’* economic problems correctly differen¬ 
tiated it as an undeveloped country from tlte more advanced indent rial societies, 
his future program was conceived largely in terms of Western economic 
dwrrrines or experience. For .1 man who started life in a peasant household, 
he showed comparativeh little awareness of the peasant's problems, and even 
less of their potential political significance- 

l From Chungshan th'uon^thu, I, i&6, 175.-76, 177-79: adapted from 
Price, pp. 431-34,437^41} 

1 7 Ac Principle of Livelihood \. The Kiioiniutiing some time ago in its 
party platform adopted two methods by which the principle of liveli¬ 
hood is to be earned out, 'The first method is equalization of landowner- 
ship; the second is regulation of capita I, [p. itCij 
Our first method consist* in solving the land question. The methods 
for solution of the land problem are different in various countries, and 
each country has its otvji peculiar difficulties. The plan which, ivc are 
following is simple and easy—equalization of landownership, 

As soon as flic landowners Iwtif lis talking about the land question 
and equalization of landownership, they are naturally alarmed as capital¬ 
ists are alarmed when they hear people talking about socialism, and they 
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warn (ci rise up and fight ii- If our landowners were like the great land- 
owners of Europe and had developed tremendous power, it would be 
very difficult for us to solve the land problem. But China does hot have 
such big landowners, and the power of the small landowners is still rather 
wfcukv If we attack the problem now, we can solve it; but if we lose the 
present opportunity* we will have much more difficulty in the future. The 
discussion of the land problem naturally causes a feeling of fear among 
the landowners, but if ihe Kuomiucang policy is bib wed, present land¬ 
owners can set their hearts at rest. 

What is our policy? We propose that the government shall levy a rax 
proportionate in the price of the land and* if necessary, buy back the 
land according to its price- 

Bui how will the price of the land lx determined ? I would let the 
landowner himself fix the price, , . , Many people think that if the 
landowners made their own assessment, they would undervalue the 
land and the government would lose out. . * * Bui suppose the govern¬ 
ment makes two regulations: first, that it will collect taxes molding to 
the declared value of the land; second* that it can also buy back the land 
at the value declared. , . . According to this plan, iF the landowner makes 
a low assessment, he will \yc afraid lest the government huy the land at 
the declared value and make him lose his property; if he makes coo high 
an assessment, he will be afraid of the government taxes according to 
the value and his loss through heavy taxes. Grniparing these two serious 
fjosaibiliues, he will certainly not want to report the value of his land 
loti high or loo low; he will strike the mean and report the true market 
price to the government, In this way neither the landowner nor the gov¬ 
ernment will lose. 

After land values have been fixed we should have a regulation hy 
law that from that year on + all increase in land value, which in nr her 
countries means heavier taxation, shall revert to the comm unity. This 
is because the increase in land value is due to improvement made by so 
cieiy and to the progress of industry and commerce. China s industry and 
commerce have made little progress for thousands of years, so land values 
have scarcely changed throughout these general inns. But as soon as 
progress and improvement set in. as in the modern dries of China, land 
prices change every day* sometimes increasing a thousandfold and even 
icn thousandfold, The credit br the progress and imp rove mem belongs 
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to the energy and enterprise of ail the people. Land increment resulting 
from that progress and improvement should therefore revert to the com¬ 
munity rather than to private individuals. | pp. 175-7*, Lecture 2] 

\ Capital and the Stale j. If we want to solve the livelihood problem in 
China and to * J win eternal case by one supreme effort,” it will not be 
sufficient to depend only on the restriction of capital. The income tax 
levied in foreign countries is one method nf regulating capital. Hut have 
these countries solved the problem of the people's livelihood? 

China cannot be compared to foreign countries. It is not sufficient 
for us to regulate capital. Cither countries art rich while China is poor; 
fiber countries have j surplus of production while China Is not produc¬ 
ing enough. So China must not only regulate private capita), but she 
must also develop state capital. 

At present our state is split into pieces. How can we develop our state 
capital: It seems us if we could nr,t find or anticipate a way. But our 
present disunion is only a temporary state of affairs; m the future we 
shall certamiv achieve unity, and then to solve the livelihood problem 
we shall need to develop capital and promote industry. 

First, we must build means of communication, railroads and water¬ 
ways, on a large scale. Second, we must open up mines, China is rich 
in minerals, but alas, they are buried in the earth! Third, we must hasten 
to develop manufacturing. Although China has a multitude of workers, 
she ha* no machinery and so cannot compete with other countries. Goods 
used throughout China have to be manufactured and imported from other 
countries, with the result that our rights and interests arc simply leaking 
nway. If we want to recover these rights and interests, we must quickly 
employ state power to promote industry, use machinery in product ion. 
and see that all workers of the country are employed. When all the work¬ 
ers have employment and use machinery in production, we will have a 
gTcat, new source of wealth, Jf we do not use sure power to build up 
these enterprises but leave them in the hands of private Chinese or of 
foreign businessmen, the result will be the expansion of private capital 
and the emergence of a great wealthy class with the consequent inequali- 
lirs in society. . , , 

China is now suffering from poverty, not from unequal distribution 
of wealth. Where there are inequalities of wealth, the methods of Mar* 
can, of course, be used; a class war can be advocated to destroy the in- 
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equalities. Bui in China, where industry is tiM yet developed, Mam's 
dass war and dictatorship of the proletariat are impracticable, [pp, s 77- 

79j 

The Three Stages of Revolution 

The significance ol Sun’s "Three Stages of Revolution" lies mainly in hi? 
doctrine of political tutelage, which represents perhaps the first conscious 
advocacy of "guided democracy" among the leaders of Asian nationalism. 
Wlicn first enunciated in 1905, it seems t o have been Sun’s answer to thuie 
who argued that the Chinese people, long accustomed to political absolutism 
and unaccustomed to participation in government, were unprepared lor democ¬ 
racy. Sun acknowledged that a period of adjustment or Lranjirinn would lie 
required, hut his early confidence in the people’s ability to “bin"' democracy 
is shown hy the cKuct time schedule he had worked out for this process 
political tutetage would Ian jus-t six ytars- 
The following explanation of the Three Stages u takers from A Program 
of Nefbrmi Reconrimctwn. prepared in 1918. and follows in iKc main his 
eaxlitt Ideas, though it stresses the difficulties of rcconstnimon encountered 
jlier the rcvduEion- Suns awareness oi iht&t difficulties led Co massing em¬ 
phasis tm 1 he importance of strong leadership in rhe period of tutelage, some¬ 
what less on the readiness of the people tor democracy. In hi* Outline v) Ra¬ 
tional Reconstruction, written in 1924 just before his death, he omitted refer¬ 
ence to a definite time schedule, as if to concede that the period of tutelage 
might extend beyond his yiijrincil expectations, 

|From Chung than e&'uan-thit, Vol U P CAien-btf fang4ueh, Pan ! (aim 
entitled Sun Wen htuch-shuo) y Ch. 6 t pp, 37^38* 39“4^ 4- 1 ] 

[The Three Phare s of National Rcconrtruciwn], As for the work of 
revolutionary reconstruction, I have based my ideas on the current of 
world progress and followed the precedents in other countries, t have 
studied their respective advantages and disadvantages, their accomplish¬ 
ments and failures. It is only after mature deliberation and thorough 
preparation that 1 have decided upon the Program of Re volution and dc- 
fined the procedure of the revolution in three stages. The first is [he period 
of military government; the second, the period of political miclsgc; and 
the third, the period of constitutional governments 
The first stage is ihc period of destruction. During this period martial 
law is to be enforced. The revolutionary army undertakes to overthrow 
the Manchu tyranny, to eradicate the corruption of officialdom, Lo elimi¬ 
nate depraved customs* to exterminate the system of slave girls* to wipe 
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flttn the scourge of opium, superstitious belief, a [id gcornancy, to abolish 
[he obstructive h^m and so forth. 

The sc4:01 id stage is a transitional period, h is planned that tile pro¬ 
visional constitution wil] be promulgated and local self-government pro¬ 
moted to encourage the exercise of jn hiicLil rights by the people, The 
fisicn, or district, will be made the basic unit of local self-government 
and is to he divided into villages and rural districts—all under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the district government. 

Hie moment the enemy forces have I Hen cleared and military opera¬ 
tion* have ceased m a district, the provisional constitution will be pro¬ 
mulgated in tile district, defining the lights and duties of dtiz&As and 
die governing powers uf the revolutionary govern mem. The com! tuition 
will he enforced for three years, after which period she people of the dis¬ 
trict will elect their district officers. However* if within the period uf 
three years, the Self-Government Commission of a district can wipe out 
die evils enumerated above* get more than half of die population to 
understand the Three Principles of the People and pledge allegiance lu 
die republic, complete the Compilation of a census, determine the num- 
lx?r of households and carry nut constructive measure* regarding police, 
sanitation, education, and highways in accordance with ihc minimum 
requirement* prescribed in the provisional constitution* the district may 
also elect its Own officials and become a full-fledged Self-governing area. 

In respect to such self--governing units die revolutionary government 
will exercise the right uf political tutelage in accordance with the pro 
visional consul Ltd on. When j periixi uf si\ years expires after the attain¬ 
ment of political stability throughout the country, the districts which have 
become full-fledged self-governing units are each entitled to elect one 
representative to form the National Assembly. The task of the Assembly 
will be lo adopt a five-power constitution and to organize a central gov 
ernment consisting of five branches, namely, the Executive Branch, the 
Legislative Branch, the Judicial Branch, die Examination Branch, and 
the Control Brunch |Certiorate}. 

When the constitution has been determined, the people of the various 
districts shall elect by bahot a President to organtxc the Executive Branch 
and representatives to organize the Legislative Branch, They are* hnw 
ever, not responsible to the President or to die Legislative Branch. All 
the five branches will Ik responsible to the National Assembly. Members 
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of the various branches suspected »t delinquency in duty will be im¬ 
peached by the Control Branch before the National Assembly. Delinquent 
member* of the Control Branch will he directly impeached by the Na¬ 
tional Assembly and dismissed when found guilty. The function of the 
National Assembly consists in amending the constitution anti checking 
misconduct on the part of public functionaries. Qualifications of mem¬ 
bers of the Nation if Assembly and of the five Branches and all tit her 
officials will be determined by the Examination Branch- 

When the constitution is promulgated and the President and members 
of the National Assembly art elected, the Revolutionary Government will 
hand over its governing power to the President, and the period of political 
tutelage will come to an end* 

The third phase is the period of the completion of reconstruct inn. Dur¬ 
ing this period, constitutional government h to be introduced, and the 
self-governing body in j district will enable the people directly to exer¬ 
cise iheir political rights. In regard to the district government, the peo¬ 
ple are entitled ro the rights of election, initiative, referendum, and recall. 
In regard to the national government, the people exercise the rights of 
suffrage, while (he other rights arc delegated to the representatives to 
the National Assembly. The period of constitutional government will 
mark the completion of reconstruction and the success of the revolution. 
This is the gist of rhe Revolutionary Program, [pp. 37-3.8] 

[The Necessity of Political Tutelage]* What is meant by revolutionary 
re'Cnmt ruction ? it is extraordinary reou rut ruction and also rapid recon¬ 
struction* It differs from ordinary reconstruction which follows the nat¬ 
ural course of society and is affected by the trend of circumstances. In a 
revolution extraordinary destruction is involved* such as the extermina¬ 
tion of the monarchical system and the overthrow of absolutism. Stick 
destruction naturally calls for extraordinary rectinsmtaton. 

Revolutionary destruction and revolutionary reconstruction complement 
each other like the two kgs of a man or the two wings of a bird. The 
republic after its inauguration weathered *he storm of extraordinary de¬ 
struction. This? however, was not followed by extraordinary reconstruc¬ 
tion. A vicious circle of civil wars has consequently arisen* The nation 
1$ on the descendant like a stream flowing downward. The tyranny of 
die warlords together with I he sinister maneuvers of unscrupulous politi¬ 
cians is beyond control. In on extraordinary time, only extraordinary re- 
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construction can inspire the people with .1 new mind an<l make ,i new 
beginning of ike nation. Hence the Program (if Revolution is neces¬ 
sary, * , , 

Before ihcir independence the thirteen American colonies had been in 
jn autonomous finite ami local icltgovcmment had developed to a rc^ 
markable degree, Consequently, since the founding of the republic, the 
country hits been progressing notably well in the political field. This is 
because the political structure of the country was built on the foundation 
of a strongly developed autonomy. . + + 

It is not so with France. Although France was an advanced and cul¬ 
tured country in Europe with an intelligent, energetic people, and al¬ 
though for a hundred years before the revolution she had been under 
the influence of democratic theories and, further, h^d the American 
precedent m follow, she was still unable in attain a republican constitti 
tinnaj government with one leap om of revolution. What is the reason' 
It lies in the fact that bet political system had always been an absolute 
monarchy and that her government had long been centralized; she pos- 
^sied no new world as an area for development and no sclf-governmem 
as a foundation. 

China 1 * defect* -ire similar to those of France, but in addition the knmvl 
edge and political ability of uur people arc far below those of the French 
And yet I have hoped to attain a republican const nut tonal government 
in one step after the revolution. How could this be brought about? It 
is to get out of this difficulty that [ have devised a transitional period, 
during which a provisional constitutional government would be estab¬ 
lished to train the people for local self-government, [pp. 39-40 j 

It is not to be denied that the Chinese people arc deficient in knowl¬ 
edge. Moreover, they have been soaked in the poison of absolute mon¬ 
archy for several thousand years, . * . What shall we do now ? Men of 
the Yuan ShihJe at type argue that the Chinese people, deficient in know l¬ 
edge, are unfit for republicanism. Crude scholars have also maintained 
that monarchy is necessary. 

■Alas! Even an ox cam be trained to plow the field and a horse to carry 
man. Arc men not capable of being trained? Suppose that when a young¬ 
ster was entering school, his father was told that the bey did not know 
the written characters mid therefore could not eo to school, h such rea¬ 
soning logical? It is jua because he does not know the characters that 
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the boy must immediately aboui learning Ebon, The world has now 
come to an age of enlighten merit. Hence the growing popularity of the 
idea of freedom and equality, wluch has become the main current of 
the world and cannot be stemmed by any means. China therefore nerd* 
a republican government just as a boy needs school. As a schoolboy must 
have good teachers and helpful rriends, so the Chinese peop!e + racing for 
the first time under republican rule, must have a farsighted revolutionary 
government for their training. This calls for the period of political tutelage, 
which is a necessary transitional siagc from monarchy to republicanism. 
Without this, disorder will be unavoidable* [p. 42J 


General Theory of Knowledge and Aeiton 

Cloudy linked in Suns mind to ihe concept of political tutelage was his 
theory of knowledge and action, Gy it Sun attempted 10 answer those Pl realists" 
who, in ihc years atier the revolution. dismissed his grand schemes as im¬ 
practical because they did not take into account the mentality of the average 
Chinese nr the difficulties of wholesale reform* Curiously, the blame tor China's 
past failure to put hit program into effect Sun lays at the door ot Wang Vang* 
ming and his doctrine of the unity of knowledge and action. According to Sun 
this doctrine had fostered a misconception among the Chinese that "to know 
is easy and t® act is difficult*—an altitude which encouraged lethargy and in¬ 
action. 

There would seem to he no logical grounds for thus interpreting Wang’s 
teaching, and Sun himself certainly contributed nothing to a clarification of 
the philosophical issues involved. The points he really is anxious to make are 
these: 1} knowledge and action can be separated in die sense that some people 
(like himself) are thinkers, while others are fust doers;; and 3) ihc Chinese 
people as a whole only need faith or tonitJtn.ee in the effectiveness of action; 
they need not worry About the reasons for acting. The knowledge of a few, 
the Kuo mdnMng dite, will provide direction for the efforts of the many. 

In die passage which follow, note brnv ccmsriouv Sun i* of Japan's example 
of successful modernization and how he assesses die appEn-ahithv to China of 
the alleged reasons for shU success Wang Yajig-ming'f popularity among Jap¬ 
anese reformer* is a circvainstance which lielps to account for his innocent in- 
volvemmt Ld Sun's controversy over knowledge ami aciiorL 

| From Ckuftg-sAdti th*ftnn-shu Vol. II. Chitn-^iiO fang-luch. Part I (also 
entitled Sun Wen hsueA-rkuo), Clk 5, pp- 31-33, 36-37] 

The doctrine of Wang Yang-ming, who taught the unity of knowledge 
and action, was intended to encourage men to do good. It may be inferred 
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thai Wang also considered it not difficult to know hut difficult to ict, * . * 
His dToru at encouraging people to do good are indeed admirable, but 
his teaching is incompatible with truth. What is difficult he considered 
easy, and what is easy, difficult, Tu encourage one to attempt the difficult 
b tantamount to asking one 10 act against human nature. . . . 

It is said that the renovation of Japan was entirely inspired by the 
teaching of Wang Yung-ming. The Japanese themselves believe tins 
and pay high tribute to Wang, it should be noted, however, that Japan 
was still in the feudalists stage before the jMcijsJ Renovation. 3 The 
people were not yet removed from the tradition of the past and the spirit 
of initiative and enterprise was not extinct. In the face of foreign aggres¬ 
sion* while the official classes were floundering, patriotic citizens fell 
mined (n action. They advocated support of the emperor in order iti 
resist the foreigners, , . * And when the Japanese failed to expel the 
foreigners, they immediately changed their course .md turned to imitate 
the wav of the foreigners. The Renovation owed its success to (hrir learn¬ 
ing from the foreigners. Thus rhe Japanese effected their reforms with¬ 
out knowing the principle involved. This obviously had nothing to do 
with Wangs doctrine of the unity of action and knowledge* , * * 

While Japan carried out her reform? without seeking to know about 
them, China would not undertake reform measures umil she under¬ 
stood them, and even so she hesitated to act for fear of difficulty, Tile 
Chinese have been milled by the teaching that io act is even more diffi¬ 
cult than U> know. Reformation or change of institutions is a great na- 
titmal event. It is not always possible to comprehend the various meas¬ 
ures in advance. Thdr significance is understood only after they have 
been carried nut. The enterprising and adventurous spirit was mainly 
responsible for the Success of the Japanese Renova thin. They did not 
kw what reformation was until they had accomplished it, k was then 
that they called it the Renovation. 

In the ease of China, however, she first sough* a comprehension of 
the reform and then made attempt* to carry ii out, As such knowledge 
could (lever be acquired, action was indefinitely postponed. Thus, while 
ihe philosophy of Wang Yang-mtng failed to discourage enterprising 

f Th* Term Siih bw^ u. the fjpxmrc ..(ten fethttfinJ ''BetEi'iratwIt.' 

Sdn Jlli m iihjilI. mrf (be r&tLrtJlmo uf Lmr^rL^I idle, twt 11Lr luik meaning- <.t ili* 
lam rcnn>vj|njn m rejumi. 
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Japan* it did nos da anything toward encouraging her. But when such 
a teaching was advocated in lethargic China, it only did her harm. 

In an age of scientific discoveries, Wang's doctrine of tile unity of 
knowledge and action is sound when applied to a particular period or 
a particular undertaking! hut when it is applied to an individual it is 
certainly erroneous. With the growth of modern science one’s knowledge 
and ones action are more and more set apart. One who knows docs 
Mol have to act, and not only that, but one who acts does not have to 
know. - . * 

l have spared no efforts in writing page after page with a view to 
proving thut it is easy to net but difficult to know, ft is my strong con¬ 
viction that this is the necessary course through which China is to be 
saved. The accumulating weakness and the dying state of the country 
ire due to rhe misleading effect of the iheory shat to know is not difficult 
bui to act is difficult. . . . Thus the Chinese shun what is [actually j easy 
and take to she difficult. At first they seek in know before acting. Then 
finding that this cannot be accomplished. They fed helpless and give up 
all thoughts of attempting. Some* imbued with an undaunted spirit* dc 
vote their life-long efT on to acquiring the knowledge of a certain under¬ 
taking, They may have acquired the knowledge and yet hesitate to apply 
it, being obsessed with the ihoughr that to act is even more difficult. Hence 
those who do not have the knowledge, of course* fail to act, but even those 
who have .tequired it do nut dare to act. It develop that there Is nothing 
that can be attempted in the world. * * « 

"Hie advance of civilization is achieved by three groups of persons: 
first, those who see and perceive ahead, or discoverers; second, those who 
sec and perceive Later* or promoters: and third. Those who do not see or 
perceive* or practical workers. From this point of view, China dues not 
lack practical workers, for the great masses of the people are of this kind. 
Some of my comrades, however* have the habit of saying that so-and-so 
is {merely| a theoretician* while so-and-so is .1 practical man. It is a 
grave fallacy indeed to entertain the idea chat a few practical men could 
reform the nation. 

Look at the huge factories, busy boulevards, and imposing buddings of 
the foreigners in Shanghai. The men of action who performed the work 
of const ruction were rhe Chinese workmen, while ihe foreigners were 
the thinkers or planners, who never personally undertook the construe- 
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timi. Hence tn [lie construction of .1 country it is not the practical work¬ 
ers tint the idealists .ind planners that are difficult to find. . „ _ 

This is the reason for the belt of progress in ngr national recomtrtic- 
iinn after the revolution. I therefore feel the necessity for this thorough 
refutation, hoping that those who see and perceive late can eventually 
awake from their error and change their course. In this way they will 
no longer mislead the world with a theory seemingly right but actually 
wrong, and no longer hinder the great multitude of practical workers. 
Herein lies the great hnpc for the future of our reconstruction. 


DEMOCRACY OR ABSOLUTISM: THF DERATE 
OYER POLITICAL TUTELAGE 

Sun Yat sen's concept of political tutelage, ,1 key doctrine of the Kuo* 
minting after hi* death, also remained a continuing issue in Chinese 
poliitcs. With all the talk about a const it utiiui and preparation for the 
adoption of demf'tratic institutions, party tutelage still pdivided ihe work¬ 
ing basis of the new regime and the rationale for Chiaivg Kai-shek's in¬ 
creasingly strong role as Suns heir to Kitommlang leadership. The party 
itself, however, was by no means unanimous in support of this idea. The 
middle-class and considerably Westernized Chinese which it represented, 
especialty in the commercial ports, included numerous individuals edu¬ 
cated abroad or exposed to Western ideas of political democracy. Many 
of ihcm were poorly reconciled to what seemed a reactionary and dicta¬ 
torial system of party leadership. Others not identified with the party 
itself, hut active in educational institutions or in iourn:dism. did not hesi- 
tjlc to attack this fundamental premise of the Nanking regime. 

The debate which ensued on this issue in the 1930s illustrates a basic 
dilemma of Kunmintang rule. Though commuted to a kind of limited 
democracy on the theory that the building of national unity must take 
priority over the extension of political freedom, the party nevertheless 
allowed its critics fust enough Freedom to defeat its own purposes- 
enough so that they could effectively impair the patty's authority, not 
enough so that they fek any indebtedness to the Kuomiiuang for this 
privilege. 
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LO LUNG-CHI 

What Kind of Political System Do We Want? 

Lo Lung-chi (1896—) was. u Wcttcro-unined educator and journdkt, who 
wrote this criticism flf Sun Yat-sen J s doctrine of political tutelage shortly after 
his return to China, {q! [owing studies at Wisconsin* at the Loudon School ef 
Economics under Hamid UskL and for the doctorate at Columbia {i$i fl). 
He later served as editor of influential newsp^ers in North China, became 
i leader of the left-wing Dernocnitic League, and was active politically under 
tile Communists. He suffered condemns don as a r ‘rightist. however* during; 
the "Hundred Flowers " campaign in 1957. 

By the time Lo wrote ibis article Communism already offered an important 
political alternative to the Ktiormntang H and Marxist doctrines, such as ihe 
withering away of the state* had become a part of his intellectual frame ot 
reference. 

[From "We-merc yao then-mu yang ii cheng-diih chih-tu/ 1 in Hsin yurh. 
VoJ. 11 G930). No- i2. pp. 4-13 1 

We may sincerely say that we do not advocate any high-sounding theory 
of eliminating the state. We recognize that iJ io abolish the state through 
the party" is a blind alky in. the twentieth century* In ihc present world 
the only road we cun Lake ii to main ta in the state. But in taking this 
road, we u r ant to have the %ind of Mate we cherish and the hjnd of gov¬ 
ernmental system we can support, 

Un hearing ilus. die Kuominiang leaders must be delighted and say, 
"Why* come and join its!" 

We admit that the Ruomintang also wants the ft ate. The President 
of the Kumtuntang began his first lecture on the Three Principles of 
the People by saying: "Gentlemen: I have come here today to speak to 
you about the Three Principles of the People. What are the Three Prin¬ 
ciples of the People? They art, by ihc simplest definition, the principle* 
for our nation's salvation." Whether the Three Principles of the People 
arc the principles for our nation'* salvation, or whether the principles 
for our nation's salvation arc necessarily the Three Principles, is a prob¬ 
lem outside the scope of the present article. But it is undeniable that those 
who wane to save the state must first recognize the existence of the state. 
The Kuo manning slogan of ‘Reconstructing the state through the party" 
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is dearly different from the Communist slogan of "abolishing the state 
through til? party." What we carmen lightly lose sight of, however, is 
the kind of political system the Kuomintang adopts iis its reconstructed 
state, 

Ijci us first discuss with those who lalk of "saving" uftd '‘reconstruct¬ 
ing" the state the following problems; i) What is the nature of the stater 
2) What is the purpose of die stater 3) What should be the strategy tor 
the reconstruction of the stater 

Frankly, in the entire Complffe Worlds of Sun Vur-ren, no mention has 
ever been made ilx>ii! iucli fundamental problems of political philosophy 
as the nature of the state and the purpose of the state, Whar concerned 
Dr, Sun most was the strategy for "national salvation** and '“national 
reconstruction" ' His weakness— which at the same time was his strength 
—lay in the Fact that in the selection of a strategy his main concern was 
the attainment of his objectives, not the evaluation of The means, because 
he paid no attention 10 the purpose of the state, he often took "national 
salvation " or "national reconstruction” for that purpose, became he was 
concerned with the end rather than the means, often 111 the matter of 
strategy he took a road that was opposed to the nature and purpose of 
the state, The strategy of “party above the state" ts an illustration. 

To oof nuad, only when we have a full realization of problems ft) 
and (a) above can we decide on the strategy. Let us discuss these three 
problems in the following order; 

First, the state is an instrument, and in this respect we are agreed with 
the Gntimumsts. But while the Communists consider the state an instru- 
metit of the capita list class for the oppression of the proletariat, we believe 
that it is the instrument of the people us 4 Whole for the achiev em ent 
of a certain common purpose through mutual oonstroitua and mutual 
cooperation. 

Tit is seemingly unimportant point should be clearly recognized as the 
point of departure by all those who talk about political systems. The 
great trouble of China today is that, on the one land, the Communists 
Consider the state an instrument of class war and. on the other, those 
who try for '“nutwinal salvation" and "natifinat reconstruction” regard 

‘The tharjurr fiur hji* ml n*li.ia bon* rl.e >ju<t *n tihiitcw, tilc* >\opmt ih a had 
The MirajuPE <4 "ike **3T? < ■aJvfliwn H arul "the iwcr rcticmtnKtion." Tlie cmotkiful 

*A IlIllLJktuhnIJ HJ. LLwtf- Jfl link GU*, I*If l*L* Jj||?Pllkj1n.B ili \hc itilEp, 
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the State as the ultimate purpose itself. For those who consider the state 
as an end, the people exist for the sake of the state rather than the stale 
for the sake of the people. They do not ask what benefits the state offers 
die people* but maintain That "national salvation and love lor the 
state* iire the unconditional duties of the people. xAnd they do nui hesi¬ 
tate in employ those weighty words of "national salvation" and "na¬ 
tional reconstruction" to silence the people. Thus the people may not 
be aided in time of famine and calamity, but burdensome taxes must be 
collected; local peace may no* he main tattled, but civil war must be 
fought. Because the stale is an end, people become the means for ^na¬ 
tional salvation" and "national reconstruction/' And so the stair need 
not protect the life and property of the people, who become the slaves 
of 1 he '"principle of national salvation"; nor need it support freedom 
of ill might, for jchr^ls should become propaganda agencies for the prin¬ 
ciple of national salvation/' in short, as soon as the banner of national 
salvation™ and "nation id reconstruction 1 15 hoisted, all burdensome UXo 
and levies and all fighting and witrs receive new significance. The people 
can only surrender unconditionally. - , * 

When the party is placed above the state, the state becomes the in¬ 
strument uf the party rather than the instrument of the entire people 
for the attainment of the common purpose- This, ot course, is contrary 
to the nature nf the state* Perhaps the KuomiJitattg people will say that 
what concerns a revolutionary party is the end rather than the mean^ 
and that although the system of "party above the state F may be contrary 
in the nature of ihc state, it is this strategy that will achieve the purpose 
nf the stale. Let us then examine whether or not the system of "party 
above die state” can achieve the purpose of the slate. 

The political systems of other countries today are founded on two dif¬ 
ferent principles: dictatorship and democracy- Dictatorship refers to the 
political system under which the pdideal power of the state is held by 
one person, one party, or one class. Democracy refers to the political sys¬ 
tem under which political power resides in the people as a whole and 
all citizen* of age can participate directly or indirectly in politics on an 
cauat basis. The system of “party above the state or ""party authority 
above state authority"" is certainly a dictatorship rather than a democ¬ 
racy. 

We must emphatically declare here that we are absolutely opposed to 
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dictator, t.-tp , whether if be dictatorship fay onf perron, one party, or >>ne 
class. Our reason it very simple: dictatorship is not the method whereby 
the purpose of the state can be achieved. Let us explain briefly as follows: 

hfrsi, ihe stale is the instrument of the people for the attainment of 
their common purpose through mutual constraint and cooperation. Its 
function is to protect the rights of the people. We believe that the rights 
of tlie people am secure only to the extent that rhe people themselves have 
the opportunity to protect them. In the present society, man’s public spirit 
has not developed to such a perfection that we can entrust entirely nur 
political rights to 3 person, a group. 01 n class and depend upon him 
or ii to be ihe guardian of our rights. In practical politics, he who loses 
political power will lose all protection of hi, rights. 

Secondly, . . . The function of the state is to tend and develop the 
people. In a dictatorship the function of tending arid developing is tost. 
Take, for instance, the cultivation and development of the thought of 
the people, A dictatorship, whether enlightened or dark, will consider 
freedom of thought its greatest enemy. The first task it sets itself is to 
reshape the mind ol the people in a single mold by a so-called thought- 
unificatirm movement, . . . After oppression and persecution under 1 
dictatorship, the people 1 * thought necessarily becomes timid, passive, 
dependent, senile, and the people themselves may even hecome pieces 
of thoughtless machinery. 

Thirdly, the state is the instrument of the entire people for the attain¬ 
ment of the common purpose of happiness for all through mutual re¬ 
straint and cooperation. In order to achieve this purpose the state must 
furnish the people with an environment of peace, tranquillity, order, and 
justice. A dictator, be it an individual, 3 party, or a class, occupies a spe¬ 
cial position in national politics. This fundamentally rejects political 
equality as well as justice. The special position of the dictator inevitably 
incurs the indignation and hatred of the people for their governors, and 
indig nation and hatred are the source of all re volutions. In a society of 
recurrem revolutions, peace, tranquillity, and order are naturally not to 
be found, . . . 

The Kuom intang itself recognized the inherem evils of dictatorship, 
but U uses such words as "temporary" and "transitional" to cover ibe 
system. The word "temporary" or "transiuonar often designate* the so- 
called period of political tutelage. . * , 
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Wc believe that the saying M the more you learn* the more there is 
to learn." applies equally to politics as to suhcr callings. Man seeks ex¬ 
perience and progress in politics unceasingly because there is no limit 
to them. If the people must have reached a certain ideal stage before they 
can participate in political activities then the British and the Americans 
should also be under political tutelage now. To obtain experience from 
trial and error. lo effect progress from experience—this is live political 
method of the British and Americans* and this also is the reason why 
we arc opposed la political tutelage. If political tutelage is ever necessary, 
we believe the rulers—the present tutor*—arc more urgently in need of 
train mg than the people. , - * 

Whether doling the period of tutelage we should or should, not adopt 
dictatorship with its doctrine of "party above the stale ' or "party author¬ 
ity above state authority” is another problem, It is our view ihai because 
of its inherent evils, dictatorship it&df is an unworthy system. To adopt 
an unworthy system to our model during the period of political tutelage 
Is diametrically opposed to the purpose of national reconstruction. .. * . 


TSIANG TINGrFU 

Revolution and Absolutism 

The Kuomintang system oE one-parly rule under a strong leader found a 
defender* rather than a critic, in another Weslcm-fmined (Oberiin and Co¬ 
lumbia) jcholar, Tsiang Ting-fu (1895—)■ A college professor and an author¬ 
ity on political and diplomatic history ar the time he wrote this essay, Tsiang 
became increasingly active at a Nationalist official, a$ ambassador m ihe USSR, 
and later as the Nationalist' permanent representAtis^e an the United Nations 
Security Council (known there as T. F. Tstang)* 

| From "K. T ai-fiiing yij cJiuan-chih, 1 ' tn Tu-t * pr'ing-lmt* No. So [ December 

■933>> FP« 3-i) 

When the news of the Fukien incident 6 broke out, people throughout 
the country felt gloomy over the prospect* of the nation. Chinn seemed 
to have reached the stage where neither revolution nor nonrevolution 
was a solution. 

You might say it would be better not to have any revolution* but then 

B The retdlt off ihr IdT^wia^ Kvffminunf tr«!cn imt itoe l?Lb Hatfe Army in 
Pakieu praline* it 'ic end of 
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the government would definitely hit to satisfy die wishes of the people. 
If the government is to satisfy tile wishes of the people, you cannot rely 
on arguments alone. II you are unarmed, no matter linw reasonable your 
arguments are, the government—from die central government above to 
iht district govern me ms below—will ai must feel disturbed, but will not 
pay any attention to you. For it" the government does pay atieauon. 
either some people within the government or Mime people outside of it 
will suffer some loss to their private interests. 

Mr. Hu Han-mir has recently said thai not a single good thing has 
been done by the government during the pail two years. His statement 
is both overdrawn and inadequate. It is overdrawn because the govern 
mem did Jo some good things, but they were of no avail and probably did 
not outweigh the had ihiligs it had dune. The statement is inadequate be¬ 
cause the situation described applies not only to the govern mem in the 
past two years but to the government in the past twenty years. Actually, 
while China did not have a very good government in the paiL twenty 
years, there was no extremely evil government either. Extremely good or 
extremely bad governments existed at the local level, but not at the na¬ 
tional. For even if the centra] government bad intended to dr. something 
good, it did not have the capacity to do anything very good. Similarly, 
even if it had intended to do something bad, it did not have the capacity 
to do anything bad, This is generally true with the past twenty years dur¬ 
ing which groups and individual* of various kinds, including Yuan Shih- 
k di and ChLing Kai-shek, assumed control of the government. In my 
opinion, even northern warlords such as Yuan bhih-kai. Tuan Ch’ijui. 
^ u I ei'fu, and Chang Tso-lin were all desirous of doing good, hut no 
good results came out of them. This is because all their energy was qxrjit 
in dealing with their political enemies. When engaged in dealing with 
their enemies, they had to sacrifice reconstruction to maintain an army 
and resort to any dubious means in order tu win. The problem is diere- 
fore not that of personality but that of circumstances. Given the circum¬ 
stances. no one could achieve good results. The haste situation of China 
may be summarized in one sentence; Without a unified political power, 
there can be no good government. , . . 

Viewed from the standpoint of history, this phenomenon is quite nat¬ 
ural, and iu> nation is an exception to it. Advanced Western countries such 
as England, France, and Russia resembled China in their early stages of 
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development when there was only internal order but nut revolution. In 
England ihe War* of the Roses raged in the fifteenth century hui no re¬ 
sults were achieved, k was toward fl\e end of she fifteenth century that 
Henry VII unified England and began a century of absolution under the 
name of the Tudor dynasty. During these hundred years the British 
people had a good tt\i and rch.ihduation; as a result, ihe iwtiunaJ state 
was formed. The seventeenth century saw the culmination of political 
conflicts in a genuine revolution. Historians arc agreed th;iE had there not 
been any Tudor autocracy in the sixteenth century there could not have 
ixren any revolution in die seventeenth century, * * , [ Tailing goes on ro 
cite the Bourbons and the French Revolution, the Romariuvs and ihe Rus¬ 
sian Revolution as illustrations of the same point, f 

The present situation in China is similar in that of England before the 
Tudor absolutism, nr that ui France before the Bourbon absolutism, or 
that of Russia before the Romanov absolutism. The Chinese loo can have 
only internal disturbance but not genuine revolution. Although we had sev¬ 
eral thousand years of absolute government, unfortunately, oue absolute 
monardts, because of environmental peculiarities, did mi fulfill their 
his tor ic duiy. The heritage Ich to the republic by the Manchu dynasty 
was too poor to be revolutionary capital In the first plate, our state is still 
a dynastic state, not a national one. Chinese citizen* are generally loyal 
to individual^ families, or Localities rather than lu the state. Secondly, 
our absolute monarch* did not leave us a class chat could serve as the 
nucleus uf a new regime. In fact* the historic task of the Chinese mon¬ 
archies was to dtsi roy all the classes and institution* outside the royal 
family which could possibly become she center ol political power. As 4 
result, when the royal family was overthrown, the state became a "heap nf 
loose sand/' Third]y* under die absolutist regime our material civilization 
lagged far behind. Qnw<qneatly, when the foreigners took advantage of 
our trouble after the outbreak q f the revolution, we were unable to offer 
any effective resistance. 

In sum, the political history of all countries is divided into two phase*: 
first* the building of a state; and seen nth the promotion of national wel¬ 
fare by means nf the state. Since we have not completed ihe first phase, 
it is idle lu talk of the second. As a Western saying goes, "the better is 
often the enemy uf the good 1 ' The so-called revolution of Chits a today is a 
great obstacle to nur national recoiHtmCtkm» The Chinese people should 
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adopt an objective attitude and view the civil war as an historical process, 
just as physicians study physiology* We should foster die unifying force, 
because it is die vital jrawer of our state organism* We should eliminate 
die anti-uifcihcution force* because i[ is the virus in our stale organism. Qur 
present problem is the existence of our state, not what type of state wc 
shouJd have. 

HU SHtH 

National Reconstruction and Absolutism 

A rejoinder to T. F. I rbng & defense of Kuomintang party dtciajnf- 

ship tame from one or ihc intellectual leaders at republican China, Hu Shah 
(iS^r—). Like Lo and l\iang, hr bad been educated in the United States 
(Cornell and Columbia) and become .t Thoroughgoing exponent of Western- 
sUiioji or modernization in many fieldt. As such be wu often critical of die 
Kuomintang and oi attitudes exposed by Slim Yat-wi or Cbiang Kat-shek. 
Ncvenheless + his personal standing as a scholar and thinker was m high Iwnth 
in China and the West ihiir the Nanking governiricnl cei trusted important 
diploma tit and educational assign men is lo hiin + including (most recently) the 
presidency of its top academic Institution, the Academia Siniea 

[From "Chitft-kuo yd ehujn<hih t M to TuJi {Ting-In i. No. Si (Deccm- 
b« '935). PP- 3“51 

1* 1 * Absolutism 3 Necessary Stage for National Reconstruction? 

In regard to this problem, there ii a basic dilTcrence lietwcen Mr. Tsiang 
T'ing-fu’s views and mine. As I see it, the history of England, France, and 
Russia as cited by Mr, Tsiang is only the history of national reconstruct 
iio« in the three countries, Bui the scope of national reconstruction is 
very broad and the factors involved arc complex, We cannot single out 
‘'absolutism” as the only cause or condition, We may say that the three 
dynasties (the Tudors of England, the Bourbons of France, and the 
Romanovs of Russia,) were the periods during which their respective Hates 
were built, but ivc cannot prove that the formation of the state in these 
three countries was due to absolute rule, , . . The binh and propagation 
of the new English language and literature, the circulation of the English 
Bible and the Prayer Book, the influence of Oxford and Cambridge uni¬ 
versities, die impact of London ai England's political, economic, and 
cultural center, the rapid development of the textile industry, the rise 
of the middle class—all of these were important factors in the formation 
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of the English national stale. Most of these factors did not fir.il appear 
under the Tudor dynasty; thejr origins may be traced to the time before 
the Tudors* although their development was particularly rapid in that 
century of unity and peace* 

What Mr. Tsiang probably means to say is that a unified political 
pott er is indispensable to rhe building of the state. However, his use of the 
term absolutism to describe the unity of politics! power easily leads die 
people to think of a dictatorship with unlimited power. The reign of 
Henry VIII was ihe period in which parliamentary power began to rise: 
members of Parliament were secure from arrest and the king established 
the new church upon die support of Parliament. Therefore, instead of 
asserting that absolutism is an indispensable stage for the building of the 
State, we had hewer say that unity of political power is the condition. And 
unity of political power docs not depend on completely billowing the 
dictatorship of chc Romanov dynasty. 

Why Did Centuries of Absolute Government Fail to Create j Na¬ 
tional State in China? 

Concerning this question, my views are again different from those of 
Mr, Tilling, Generally speaking, China had long since become a national 
state. What we now find defective is that the solidarity and unity of the 
Chinese national state has proved inadequate for a modern national state. 
In national consciousness, in unity of Language* in unity of history and 
culture* in unity and continuity of govern mental system (including «c- 
ami nation. civil service, bw^ etc.)—in all ihcse p China in the past two 
thousand years was qualified to be a national state, ti is true that there 
were periods of foreign rulc„ but during those periods national conscious 
ness became more vigorous and enduring so that eventually there arose 
national heroes such ;as Liu Yu, Ghu Yuau-ehang, Hung Hsiu-dVizail, 
and Sun Vat-sen, who led the national revolutions. Indeed, all of the 
capital for national reconstruction which w c have today is the national 
consciousness passed on to us by our forebears through lwo thousand 
years. . , ■ 

As to the three defects pointed out by Mr, Tsiang. they prove only the 
evil consequences of the former social and political order, but not the lack 
of a national state in China, First* Mr. Tsiang said: "Chinese citizens are 
generally loyal to individuals,, families or localities rather than to the 
state." This is because in ibe old days the power of the state did not ex- 
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tend directly to she people, Wlren "the dinjjcrfur was .is remote ns the sky 
[from she people]/ 1 how could anyone by-puss his family* which exerts an 
immediate influence on bis life, and profess loyalty so the state in the 
abstract, unless he was highly educated? The famous Burke of eighteenth- 
century England said: “In order that the people love ihe state, the Mate 
must fitst be lovable." Cm ive then say that England in ihe eighteenth 
century h.id not become a natLumd stilted The reason the masses of the 
people today do not love die nation is partly that they are inadequaTcly 
educated and therefore unable to imagine a state, and partly that the state 
fus nut bestowed any benefits upon the people, 


CHTANG KAI-SHEK: NATIONALISM 
AND TRADITIONALISM 

Chong Karshck f 1 887—), who mot over leadership after Sim Vat- 
scn + s death, was j devoted follower and admirer of Dr. Sun. He was also 
a very different man from his mentor. For one thing* diking had virtually 
no Western education, and, knowing no foreign language well, was de¬ 
pendent upon others to interpret the West for him. Consequently his 
ideas were formed much more within die Chinese tradition, and found 
their most typical expression in the language arid formulas of the past. 
Hls experience nf foreign lands was also much more limited. The net 
effect even of his relatively brief travel and study in Japan and later in 
Soviet Russia wjs uidy to increase his consciousness of being a Chifiesc. 
Throughout life this consciousness deepened us j result nf intensive and 
prolonged study of Chinese classical literature. 

Understandably then* it was the first of butt’s Three Principles, Na¬ 
tionalism* which had the most significance for Chung, Others of his 
euntcmptirano, however, no less intensely nationalistic ihan be and no 
less limited in their experience of the outride world, still showed by their 
eager acceptance of Western standards ihat the new nationalism could be 
quite divorced from any real attachment to the values of tile past. The con¬ 
tact wine of East and West, in which such a cultural hybrid us Dr. Sun 
hoil been produced Just a generation before, had moved from Honolulu, 
Hongkong, Macao, and Yokohama, into the very class rooms of provincial 
China where Western-style education now prevailed. Chung himself* in 
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a certain sense, hud moved with n He hud, for instance, become a devout 
Methodic married j Wellesley educated girl, attempted n/ learn Eng- 
IisFi. adopted Western standards nf personal hygiene and made consider¬ 
able use of Western advisers. All ihis nniwiihsondlug, bis own philosophy 
of life drew more and more upon Chi new sources of in spiral ion. and in 
offering it to 1 her Chinese jwoptc as a national way nf I tie, lit cut more and 
more directly across the Westernizing Trend of tlie times. 

What Chbng found so essential in Chinese iradition—Gonfudan ethics 
—actual lv represented an important link between him and Dr. Sun. The 
latter, in his long struggle to organize and lead a eul tonal revolution, had 
come m a new appreciation of the- iradiihmal Gonfurian virtues lor which 
earlier he had found little use. They could serve as a means of achieving 
wxijtl discipline and national cohesion among a people who were other¬ 
wise just a "heap of loose sand/ 1 Sins thereby found a jjoliiiciil value in a 
system of cities which had hitherto meant little to him personally. Chiang 
lumself had no less reason, politically, in adopt rhe same view. He am 
fronted all the same problems of leadership as Sum and felt the same need 
for disciplined loyalty among his followers. Moreover as .* military man 
he must have possessed even keener a tif the importance uf dis 

cipline in general. 

With Chiang, however* it was more than a efuesdon of simply es 
planing traditional attitudes which could serve present purposes, It had 
become .1 deep personal convict ion uf his (os it never seems to have been of 
.Sun's) dial moral values were the ultimate basis of human life. Hit own 
experience of life seems To have taught him the value of &df-discipline to 
she individual, as much .is of social discipline to the nation* There is one 
account, of uncertain reliability p which speaks nf his life iti Shanghai just 
after rhe Revolution as " a period of rather riotous living. . * . With a tom 
fortable income such as he Was receiving* [hem was much chance for 
moral degcttrniinn. His friends, knowing his Uzrtif^r, and dial ^rsuiisinn 
would he futile, deplored this; and he would hive gone from had to 
worse, had it not l>een for the fact that ihe second revolutionary war 
started anil kindled again the smoldering ashes of patriotism."* What 
ever the truth of this may be, there i* something intriguing m the idea ih.u 
Chung* after a period of youthful dissipation. underwent a process of 
self-reformation and discovered, on throwing himself again into the 

p Oc Ennih Kilns, C^<J| |i -|B- 
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revolutionary struggle. that he had a personal need tor dedication to 
something greyer than himsdfi for it was this combination ol sell 
discipline and service to the nation, which h.ul perhaps been the means 
of rescuing him from himself earlier, ihut Chung constantly ur^ed ii-h>ji 
C hinese youth. 

These convictions manifested themselves early in Chiang s public ca¬ 
reer, and he has never abandoned them. In 1914. as superintendent of the 
Kuonumang military academy at Whampoa* where Soviet influence was 
strong and the revolutionary Eever rati high. Chinng did per hesitate to 
base military in doctri nation nri a text compiled I mm the mural teachings 
of the nineteenth-century Neo-CooTutianist jnd Restoration hero, Tseng 
Run-fa□* Thus, in corn rail 10 Sun's gloriheatiion of the Taipmg leader p 
Hung Hsiucli'iian, as a national revolutionary figure* Chiang acclaimed 
the very suppressor of the Taipingi (and a servant of the Manchus) as die 
finesi exemplar of mumnal tradition. In ihis way the cultivation of per¬ 
sona] virtue and nobilily of character was stressed over revolutionary 
fervor. 

Ten years later, when Chung launched hit New Life movement a* j 
p mgr am fur the sircngt helling of nuti final morale, the Grrnfuciim virtues 
ot decorum, righteousness, integrity* and a sense of shame, provided the 
dud catchwords, and main content ot ihjs campaign of imiss indoctrina 
tion. Significantly P the first of these virtues, li M implied an acceptance of so¬ 
cial discipline, of law and authority* in oppolluaji to the trend from the 
West toward unfettered individualism Again, in 1943 when Cluarig pub¬ 
lished his Chmjs Destiny to serve as a primer fur the party and its Youth 
Corps, he declared that, with the approaching end of foreign rule and 
exploitation in China, ihe great task would lie one of internal reconstruct 
cion through moral rearmament, Confuctan-style, Even m the "50*. after 
the retreat tn Formosa, courses in NleoConfucian ethical philosophy were 
compulsory for all students under the Ruomirttiing regime. 

h would he .1 distortion u£ Chung's social philosophy acid program in 
sum it up in terms only of nationalism and Nco-Qmfudan ethics. He 
remained committed tr> all of Dr. Sun's Three Principles, including a 
large measure of economic planning and state socialism. And if he did mx 
pursue with cx[ual vigor these other aspects ot SunY original program, Ids 
justification fur the delay in achieving the objectives of Peoples Rule 
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,md People* Livelihood was one provided by Sun himself in the doctrine 
tit [* lit ic.it tutelage. Military uni head on mUEl ^'ntc firsts 

Nevertheless, it was here that the incongruity of Cbkng’s program hc- 
came apparent. Party tutelage and Chung's role as near-dietaror were 
premised on the fact that die revolution had not vet been brought to an 
end. In a revolutionary situation, strong leadership and a quasi-military 
organization were still indispensable, Yei Chiang, as a revolutionary 
leader, tried rn rally his forces with a conservative ideology, Where mes¬ 
sianic zeal was called for, he offered austerity and resiraim. 

It must he allowed that Chlung's traditionalism von more than .1 per¬ 
sonal idosynctasy, a quixotic gesture. As our next chapter will show, there 
were odicr Chinese at this time—including erstwhile advocates of West¬ 
ernization. now disillusioned—who joined him in Trucking Western 
individualism and materialism at a threat to the spiritual and moral values 
□f Chinese civifeation. Nor was this □ purely Chinese phenomenon. 
Nationalists in India and Japan often shared n revulsion for those aspects 
of Western life which Chiang found so distasteful in treaty ports like 
Shanghai. Commercialism, cynicism, soft-living, and self-indulgence 
seemed to typify the bourgeois culture of the West as transplanted to the 
soil of Asia. Was this all the West had to offer in place of the traditional 
values it wa* destroying? On this point, Chiang* rejection of extreme 
Western liberalism linked him in spirit with an Indian nationalist like 
Guild hi, while his Eitetutals of the Sen Lift Mott went (from which 
excerpt* are given below), showed at the same lime his close kinship with 
the authors of Fmitamentals of Input's Sationat Polity {Ko^utm no 
bongi), the official credo nf Japanese fiatiwttiism in tire 'jos, who decried 
as he did the individualism and class antagonism of the West, while ex¬ 
tolling the social virtues of Confucianism.* 

Ch lungs traditionalism, it is imc, was never conceived as a total op¬ 
position lo Westernization. 71 ic Three People's Principles—nationalism, 
democracy, and socialism—were basically Western in inspiration, and 
however much he ot Dr. -Sun adapted them to their own tastes, the use 
of such slogans constituted a recognition on their part that Western ideals 
had an irresistible attraction for twemicih-sentury Asia. Yet in the face 

'Thn ji am to uy, at count, fta tin ihrre illdl Mt ilifiu ^uiur.lerati I > la alhir 
fe^Kd. 
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of rhis dominant trend, tradifiontLbsni* even when it t-rj-rjk the form of an 
attempted synthesis of Hast and West and made generous acknowledge* 
mint of China's debt to the Latter, suffered serious drawbacks ;i$ ihe basis 
for a national ideology» Quite apart from Ghiajig's nwn role as a. ''revolu¬ 
tionary” leader, the rising demand for material improvement* the great 
expectations aroused for social progress, and the promise u£ a ireer and 
easier life for all which Westernization seemed tt« offer, created a pro¬ 
found dissatisfaction with things as they were, .1 revolutionary atmosphere 
in which the response to traditional values and virtues was most often one 
of impatience. 

Nowhere could this be seen more dearly than among the younger gen¬ 
erating and especially the educated. Chung's own attempts at economic 
and military modem!station created a need for men with training along 
Western linc-S* and yet tew such men would take Clhmg's Confucianism 
seriously, while many openly resisted it. As our next chapter will show, a 
considerable gull had already opened up in the early years of the re 
public between its intellectual and political !cadets. Under Cfrutng tins 
gulf widened, and white he was by no means wholly responsible for the 
esirungemcnc, it had become dear that hU brand of traditionalism, far 
from providing a common ground among Chinese, was now itself j 
source of disunity. 

CHUNG KAI-SHEK 
Essentials of the Nov Life Movement 

The New Life Movement wu* inaugurated by Chisng in a speech at Namhang 
in September* 1^34. Iis immediate purpose was lo rally ihe Chinese people for 
a campaign against ihe Communists in that region, but a more general aim 
was lo tighten discipline and build up morale in die Kuomtiuang and nation 
as a whole. Laxity in public life, official corruption, intfkeiphne in rhe ranks 
u£ party and army, and apathy among the people were among the weaknesses 
Chiang tried to overcome by a great moral reformation emphasizing Confu- 
Liin self-cultivation, 3 life of frugality* and dedication to ihe nation There 
were exhortations too in bchali of personal hygiene and physical training, a* 
welt as ini unctions against tobacco and opium-smoking, dancing, spitring on 
the floor* and leaving costs unbuttoned. In these respects, however, Chiang 
thought of himself as pro muling progress—cleaning up and dreuing up China 
in answer 10 the type of Westerner who complained about her untidinru and 
lack of sanitation. 
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An impomm influence on the New Life ideology was everted by Chung i 
cEose adviser .imE Minister of Mucutiont Chen Li»fu ( —). We&terH- 

cducatcd exponent of a modernized Neo Confuciankin. He has hern reputed 
as the "ghost writer* 1 of this test, but has personally denied any part sn h, 

I FruJn thin ikmg-kito yun^tung ^ung-yJO, in Tjitftgtfdi yen-litn /taturt- 
chit III, 403.—14J 

TlfE OBJECT OF T3IE SEW UVl MOVEMENT 

Why ts a New Life Needed: 

The general psychology of uur people today can be described as spirit¬ 
less, What manifests itself in behavior is this: lack of discrimination be- 
tween good and evil* between what js public and what is private, and 
between what is primary and what is secondary- Because there is no dis¬ 
crimination between good and evil right and wrong arc contused; because 
there is no discrimination between public and private, improper raking 
and giving [of public funds] occur; and because there is no distinction 
between primary and secondary, first and last are nor placed m the proper 
order. As a result officials tend to be dishonest and avaricious, die masses 
art undisciplined and calloused, the youth become degraded and in¬ 
temperate, the adults are corrupt and ignorant* the rich become extravagant 
and luxurious, and the poor become mean and disorderly, Naturally it 
has resulted in driorganb-atioii of the social order and national life* and we 
are in no position either to prevent or to remedy natural calami ties* dis¬ 
asters caused from within, or invasions from without. The individual, 
society and the whole country arc now suffering. If the situation should 
remain unchanged, it would be impossible even to continue living under 
such miserable conditions. In order to dew lop ihe life of our nation, 
protect the existence of our society, and improve the livelihood of our 
people, it is absolutely necessary to wipe out these unwholesome conditions 
and to start to lead d new and rational lift 

THE CONTENT OF THE NEW UTB MOVEMENT 

I. The Principles of the New Life Movement, 

Hie New Life Movement aims at the promotion of a regular life 
guided by the four virtues, namely, If* i. Hen, and tfAVA," These virtue* 

* Standard tramlitivni far rtiese lemu ife: l*. -Unco rum nf nits; r. nghiosmnM 0* 
riutj r, iitn, inijcutiii nt Jumnyi mA'fh , y*ftae uf dulnr. Since Chixnjs drUne* die term* in 
whji totbwi, we Eww kept the rtunsuizod form* hert* 
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must be applied Eo ordinary life in the matter of fcood h clot I ring, shelter, 
-in A action. The four virtues are the essential principles for the promotion 
of morality. They form the major rules for dealing with men and hitman 
affairs, for cultivating oneself, Kind for adjustment tn one s surroundings 
Whoever violates these rules is bound to fail] and 3 nation which neglects 
them will not survive. 

There arc two kinds of skeptics: 

First, some hold that the four virtue* .ire merely rules of good conduct- 
No matter how g«>d they may be, they arc not sufficient to save a nation 
whose know Sedge anti technique arc inferior to others. 

Those who hold ihis view do not seem to understand the distinction 
between matters of primary and secondary importance,. People need 
knowledge and technique because they want to do good* Otherwise, 
knowledge and technique can only be instruments of dishonorable dccds. 
LJ r i. lien, and rh'ih are the principal rules alike for the community, the 
group, or the entire nation. Those who do not observe these rules will 
probably utilize their knowledge and ability to the detriment of society 
and ultimately to their own disadvantage. Therefore, shese virtues not 
only can save the nation, hut also can rebuild the nation. 

Secondly, there is another group of people who argue that these virtues 
are merely formal refinements which are useless in dealing with hunger 
and cold. The argument ii probably due to a misunderstanding of the 
famous beaching of Kuan Tzil,* who said: “When one does not have to 
worry about ones food and dot hi tig, then one cares for personal honor; 
when the granary is full, then people learn good manners.™ These skeptics 
Fail to realize that the four virtues are the basic dements of man. If one 
cannot be a man, what is the use of having abundance of food and doth- 
mgr Moreover, Kuan Tzu did not intend to make a general statement: he 
merely referred to a particular aspect of die subject. In fact, the essence 
of his statesmanship lay in the pre-eminence given to die four virtues, 
which he called the four pillars of the nation. When these virtues prevail, 
even if food and clothing are insufficient, they can be produced by man¬ 
power; or, if the granary is empty, it can be filled through human effort. 
On the other hand, when these virtues are not observed, if food and 
elodiing are insufficient, they will nut be nude sufficient by fighting and 

* Jt^yinieii jiJthi'r ftl aft cal'! V If*-* -la wliidt litpwe tfour i ifiue* arc ipokcn n£ si the 
pdllon ill i hf inEidi. 
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robbing; or, if the granary is empty, it will not be filled by stealing and 
begging. The four virtues, which rectify the misconduct of men, are the 
proper methods of achieving abundance. Without them, there will I - 
fighting, robbing, stealing, and begging among men. in that event, even, if 
food and clothing are sufficient, even if grain fills the granaries, they can¬ 
not he enjoyed by the people. Robbers are usual I > most numerous in the 
wealthiest cities of the world. This is an obvious illustration of disorder 
caused by nonobservation of virtues. People become traitors. Communists 
and enrrupt official*, not because they arc driven by hunger and cold, but 
because they have neglected the cultivation of virtue. The four virtues are 
so important that they must be adopted as the guiding principles ol our 
fife. 

i. The Meaning of Li, l. Lien, and Ch'ih, 

Although it. i, lien, and ch'ih have always been regarded as the founda¬ 
tions of Lhe nation, yet the changing times and circumstances may require 
that these principle* be given a new interpretation. As applied to our life 
today, they may be interpreted as follows: 

Li means regulated altitude. 

I means right conduct. 

Lien means clear discrimination, 

Ch'ih means real self-consciousness. 

The word li (decorum) mean* li (reason). It becomes natural law, 
when applied to nature; n becomes a rule, when applied to social a [fairs; 
and it signifies discipline, when used in reference to national affairs. A 
man's conduct is considered regular if it conforms with the above law, 
rule, and discipline. When one conducts oneself in accordance with the 
regular maimer, one is said to have the regulated attitude. 

The word f means proper. Any conduct which is in accordance with ft 

_i, Cii natural law, social rule, and national discipline—is considered 

proper. To act improperly, nr to refrain from acting when one know* it 
is proper to act, cannot be called i- 

The word lien means dear. It denotes distinction between right and 
wrong. What agrees with li and i i* right, and what does not agree is 
wrong. To take what wc recognize as right and to forego whai we rec¬ 
ognize as wrong constitute clear discrimination. 

The word ch'ih means consciousness, When one is conscious of the fact 
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that his own unions arc nnr m accordance with it, i, tiert r and fh'ih* one 
feels .in! tamed. When one Is conscious oL the tact that others arc wrung* 
one feds disgusted. Bin the consciousness must he real and thorough so 
that imc 'will strive in improve what erne feel* U> be a shame and to 
ds min ate what oEie feels 10 be disgusting. This ts called real self-con¬ 
sciousness. 

From the above explanations, it is dear that cA'iA governs the motive 
of action, that tiett gives the guidance fur it, that r relates to the carrying 
out of an action, and that It regulates us outward form. The four are 
interrelated. They arc interdependent upon each other in die perfecting 
of virtue* 

Tin: APPLICATION OF LI, fi WEN AND Ctl'lll TO FOOD, CLOTHING, 

ItfELXEH \SD ACTION 

The meant of maintaining our livdtht-hJ may he divided into three 
phases: first, the obtaining of materials: second, the selection tif quality; 
and third, the manner in which these materials arc used. Let me explain 
e-Ji:h separately. 

1. The obtaining nf materials should be in conformity svith the prin 
optc of hen, Clear discrimination should be exercised between what is 
ours and what is not. If something does not belong to m, we should not 
Lake it. In other words, the materials fur our daily life should tie acquired 
through our own labor or through other proper means. Strife should not 
he encouraged. A parasite is not a gixd example. Even giving and taking 
improperly should tse avoided. "'What really matters is rhe loss of integrity, 
not dying from hunger" This famous Cunfudati saying illustrates the 
point. 

2, Hie selection of quality should be in conformity with the principle 
of i . Do the proper thing with due regard to special circumstances arising 
From persons, times, places, and [Motions, For instance, ii is proper for an 
a Ed man to use silk and to lake meat, to be excused from carrying heavy 
burdens on the mad t and to have some leisure: but a young man should 
be satisfied with moderate fcxxl and clothing and be ready to endure 
hardships. What i% pro|>er in winter is not necessarily proper in summer. 
What is proper in the mirth is not necessarily proper m the south. Simi¬ 
larly, diifercm positions may influence a situation differently. A ruler, or a 
military commander, must have authority and rights that arc becoming 
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to his dignity and necessary for his work—authority and rights which 
should neither he excessive nor inadequate but should lx: groper to his 
position and rank. 

The manner in which materials .ire used should be in conformity 
with die principle of it. which includes natural bw, social rules, and na¬ 
tional discipline, 

CONCLUSION 

hi short, the main object of the Netv Life Movement is to substitute a 
rational life for rhe irrational, and to achieve this we must observe it, r. 
Hen, and ch'ih in our daily life, 

i, By observing these virtues, it is hojictl [hat rudeness and vulgarity 
will be got rid of, and that the life of out jxiopk will Conform to the 
standard of art. By .art we ate not referring to the special enjoyment of 
the gentry. We mean the cultural standard of all ihe people, irrespective of 
ses, age, wealth, and class, It is the boundary line between civilized life 
and barbarism. It is the only way by which nne can achieve die purpose of 
man, fur only by artistically controlling oneself and dealing with others 
can one fulfill the duty of mutual assistance. ... A lack of artistic train¬ 
ing is the cause of suspicion, jealousy, hatred, anti strife dint are prevalent 
ill our society today, , . . To investigate things so as to extend our 
knowledge; to distinguish between the fundamental and the secondary; 
to seek the invention of instruments; to excel in our techniques— these 
are the essentials of an artistic life, the practice of which will enable us 
to wipe out the defects of vulgarity, confusion, crudity, and baseness, 

a. By observing these virtues, 11 is hoped that beggary and robljery will 
be eliminated, and chut the life of our people will be productive. The 
poverty of China is primarily caused by the fact I lint there are loo many 
consumers and too few producers. Those who consume without producing 
usually live as parasites or as robbers. They behave thus because they are 
ignorant uf the four virtues. To remedy this we roust make tliero produce 
more and spend less. They must understand that luxury is improper and 
that living as a parasite is a shame, 

j. By observing these virtues, it is hojied that social disorder and in¬ 
dividual weakness will tie remedird and that people Will Iwcomc more 
mi I it ary-minded. If a country cannot defend itself, il has every chance 
of losing its existence. , . , Therefore our people must have military train- 
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ing. As a preliminary, wc must acquire ihc habits of orderliness. cleanli¬ 
ness, simplicity P frugality promptness, and exactness. We must preserve 
ortler, emphasize organisation, responsibility, and discipline, and be ready 
in die for ihe country at any moment. 

In conclusion, the life of our people will be elevated if we live artis¬ 
tically; we will become wealthy if vve live productively; and we will be 
safe if we lead a military way of life. When we do this, we will have a 
rational life. This rational life is founded ■ *» ti a i, lien and ch'ih. The 
four virtues, in turn* can be applied to food, clothing* shelter, and action, 
if we can achieve this, we will have revolutionized the daily life of our 
people and laid the foundation for the rehabiliLaijjun of our nation. 


China's Destiny 

China's Destiny appeared in March. 194J, during the darkest period of the war 
with Japan, when Chinese morale badly needed boosting. CEuang explained it 
length how hu country s difficulties in the post arose from foreign oppression and 
rhe consequent deterioration of nations! life. The recent abrogation of the un- 
equal neaties by Britain and the United States, however* heralded a new era of 
independence ami self-respect for Chum once rhe Japanese were defeated* 
Chtang’s great goal was still political and military uniiication. To achieve this he 
outlined a five-point program of national mons-nucuon emphasizing pride in 
China's past* a return 10 Con fuel an virtues, restoration of the traditional system 
of group-responsibility and mutual aid, and a long-range program of economic 
development along line* laid down by Sun—industrialization land “equallza- 
lion/ and state capitalism in a planned and closdy controlled economy. 

A prime target of Chiang's indignation was the prevalence ot foreign ideol¬ 
ogic* ami attitude* among intellectuals; who were accused ot yielding and pan* 
dcring lo popular trends. Extreme Western liberalism* almost at much as Quit- 
monism, came under his fire lor encouraging moral anarchy, the pursuit of 
selfish ambitions, and the quest for private profit 0: class domination. True 
enough, Chiang insisted that these tendencies represented not Western civiliza¬ 
tion itself, properly understood* but only a superficial imitation of the Wert by 
shallow-minded Chinese; Nevertheless, exoneration of the Weft to this extent 
could only sharpen the indictment aE his own countrymen. 

As a result, his views tended not only lo antagonize Westernized intdlciaiiab 
In China hut even to discourage businessmen, who found private enterprise dis¬ 
credited olid offered little place in a planned economy dommated by bureaucratic 
capitalism. (By contrast, Mio Tse-tung; after 1^41 „ was wooing businessmen 
with talk of a mixed economy.) Moreover. Chitmg's idcnrlfkaticin of the Wen 
with imperialism, exploitation, and profit-seeking helped create a popular image 
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which persmed lung after IlL tribute 10 his aliio an J his acknowledgements of 
Western contributions. Co Chinn hjJ forgotten, Thu* the Nanking regime 

itself wjs embarrassed when, in the postwar struggle with ihc Communists. it 
had nowhere else to turn for help I jut to the West. 

(Adapted front Chinss Dtsriny, it, by Wang Chunghui, pp, 72^4, 212-21 ] 

SOCIAL EFFECTS [ OF THE UNEQUAL TREATIES J 

During the Iasi hundred years, under the oppression of unequal treaties, 
the life oF the Chinese people became more and more degenerate. Every¬ 
one rook jclf'intcrcvt as ihe standard or right and wrong, and personal 
desires as the criterion of good and evil; a thing was considered as right 
if it conformed to one's seif-interest or good if it conformed to one's 
personal desires. Rascal* became influential in the villages, rogues were 
active in the cities, sacrificing public safety and the welfare of others to 
satisfy their own interest and desires, tn the meantime, extravagant and 
irresponsible ideologies and political doctrines were freely advanced, cither 
to nationalize self interest and personal desires or £t- exploit them for 
ulterior motives. The rationalizers idolized them as an expression of the 
self; and [he exploiters utilized them a* a means of fomenting disturb* 
ances in the community, in order to fish in troubled waters. The practice 
of following in the footsteps of the sages, of emulating the heroes and of 
being "friends with the ancients' 1 not only tended to disappear, but was 
even considered mean and despicable. [p T 72J 

MURAL EFFECTS 

For five thousand years China bad always stressed rhe importance of 
honest work and frugality. Her people were noted for their simplicity in 
food and clothing j women occupied themselves with their loom ft and 
men with their plows. These good habits, however, were swept clean by 
the prevalence in the f foreign | concessions of the vices of opium-smoking* 
gambling, prostitution* and robbery. 

China's ancient ethical teachings and philosophies contained detailed 
and carefully worked out principles and rules for die regulation and 
maintenance of (he social life of man. The structure of our society under¬ 
went many changes, hut our social life never deviated from the principles 
governing she relationship between lather and son, husband and wife, 
brother anti brut her, friend and Friend, superior and interim r + man and 
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woman* old and young, as well as principles enjoining mutual help 
among neighbors and care of the sick and we.ik- 

Dnring the past hundred years* wherever tht influence of the conces¬ 
sions was fekp these principles were not only neglected hut also despises!. 
Between lather and son, husband and wife, brothers and friends* superiors 
and inferiors, old and young, and among neighbors, the old sentiments 
of rcspecl and affect bn and the spirit of mutual help and cooperation were 
disappearing. Only material interests were taken into consideration and 
everywhere there was a general lack of moral standards by which to 
judge oneself. Whenever duty called, people tried Eu* shirk it : whenever 
there was material profit to Ik gained, they struggled for it. Truth was 
concealed between superiors and inferiors, and mutual deception was prac¬ 
ticed among ErLends. The aged and the weak could find no protection, 
the poor and the sick no relief. Members of the same family were often 
considered as Grangers and fellow countrymen as enemies. In some ex¬ 
treme cases, people even went so far as to '"regard rascals as cheir fathers, 11 
and shamelessly served their enemies. thereby violating all principles of 
family and social relationships without even being aware of their own 
moral degeneracy* A country which had hi therm attached the greatest 
importance to decorum and righteousness was now in danger ot losing its 
sense of integrity and honor. What harm these unequal treaties had 
caused! 

The deterioration; of national morality also tended to affect the physique 
of our people. The physical strength of the numberless unemployed in 
the cities was. easily impaired- The health o£ those merchants who aban¬ 
doned themselves m a life of extravagance and dissoluteness could tint hut 
break down. The most sennits thing, however, was the eflfecr upon the 
health of the youth in the schools. Physical training was not popularized 
in most of the schools- moral education was also neglected by school 
masicm and teachers, hi the meantime, the extravagant and dissolute life 
outside the school attracted the students, caused them to indulge in evil 
habits and resulted in the deterioration of their moral character. Infectious 
and venereal diseases, too, which were rampant in the cities, further un¬ 
dermined their physical constitution. How emild these young mrn T who 
were unsound in body and mind, help to advance learning, reform social 
customs, render service to the state and promote enterprises after fheir 
graduation? The inevitable result of such a state of affairs was the steady 
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disintegration nf our country and the further demoralization of the Chi¬ 
nese nation, [pp> 75-77] 

fSVCKOt.OeiCAL iLFFECTS 

After die Siudeni Movement of Mai 4, 19*9* two current? of thought, 
ultra-in dividual isiic liberalism anti class-struggle communism* found ihcir 
way into Chinese academic circles, and later became widespread in ihc 
country. On the whole, Chinese academic circles desired to effect a change 
in on 1 culture, forgetting rhai it hud certain dements which arc mi- 
avi11 t,ihie. With rcipect to different Western theories they imitated only 
their superficial aspects and never sought tci understand their true signif¬ 
icance in order to improve China's national life. The result was that ,1 
large number of our scholars and students adopted the superficialities and 
noncssencials of Western culture and lost their respect for and confidence 
in r/ur own culture. | pp% -1] 

Under these circumstances Chinese scholars Lind politicians who mis¬ 
interpreted liberalism and abused communism were disposed, openly or 
in directly, intentionally or uni mention;dl>\ to take a foreign power's 
stand as their own usd to identify a foreign power's interests with theirs. 
Nay. they even went so the length of putting a favorable color on im¬ 
perialism and of becoming the tools of aggression. They almost forgot 
who they were, why they were studying, and what they were doing. Their 
propaganda and educational activities among the masses were conducted 
in thiJS mental atmosphere, causing the people to regard as a matter of 
course the impairment of our state sovereignty and the endangering of 
our national life. And what is worse, they were unaware that such im¬ 
pairment and endangering were furthered by their blindly following 
foreign This truly constituted the greatest crisis in the history of 

our culture and the most serious menace to the spirit of our people, It 
is high time for us to wake up and reform ourselves thoroughly. Only 
thus can we save the nation and ourselves; only ihus can we become a 
self-invigorating people, and build up an independent and free China. 

[PPS3-4] 

THE PECESiVE EACTOH IN CtiUSiVs DESTINY 

The work uf reforming social life and carrying out the program of na¬ 
tional reconstruction is one of paramount importance in the process of 
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national revival—a task which requires persistent effort. Individuals, 
striving singly, will not achieve great results, nor Listing accomplishment!!. 
Consequently, nil adult citizens and promising youths whether in a town, 
a district, a province, or in the country at large, should have a common 
organization with a systematic plan tor binding the members together 
and headquarters to promote joint reconstruction activities ami also per¬ 
sonal accomplishments. Only by working with such a central organization 
can individuals live tip To Dr. Sun Vat-sen's words; "To dedicate tile few 
score years of our perishable life to the laying of an imperishable founda- 
tiou for our muon 

In the past utir adult citizens have been unable to unite on a large scale 
or for a long period. They have been derisively compared to “a heap of 
loose sand" or spoken oi as having “only five-minutes' enthusiasm." Now. 
incapacity to unite is a result of selfishness, and the best antidote for 
selfishness is public spirit. That unity docs not last i-i due to hypocrisy 
and the best antidote for hypocrisy is sincerity. With a public spirit, one 
can take “all men as one's kin and all things as one’s company," With 
sincerity, one can persevere and succeed in the end. Since the Three 
Principles of the People are based on public good and absolute sincerity, 
the Kunmifttang is all-embracing in sptm while in action it can "abide 
by ihc good once it has been chosen”—a fad 1 have dearly pointed out 
in my account of the Kuomintangs reorganization. 

Tim principal fault of our youth today, and the cause of their failure 
ami ineffectual living lie essentially in the unsound education they have 
received. Since they do not follow the guidance uf their teachers, or realize 
the importance of organization as a factor in the success or failure of their 
life, and since they do nut understand what freedom and discipline mean, 
they are irresponsible in their conduct and unrealistic m their thinking. As 
soon as they enter society, they fed the lack of ability and confidence i<> 
take up any practical work, let alone the task of social and national re¬ 
construction. To make themselves fit ior hardships and responsibilities, 
for social reforms ami national reconstruction, it is necessary that their 
thinking should be scientifically trained and their behavior strictly dis¬ 
ciplined. For this reason, immediately after the outbreak of the war of 
resistance I organized the San Min Chu I (Three People's Principles] 
Youth Corps to meet the imperative needs of young men and women 
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throughout die country, to give a new life to Hie KuommLing* and to 
furnish new driving force for the [Chinese f nation, [pp. jn-14] 

Given this rare opportunity it the threshold of their life, our youth 
should calmly plan for their life work in [he light of the need* of a 
modern stale. To avoid die mistake of living a misguided and regret¬ 
table life, they should never again allow Lhenisclves to be led astray by 
blind and impulsive following of others as in the past. We muss realize 
that the Three Principles represent not only the crystallization of China's 
time-honored civilization ami of her people's highest virtues, but also the 
inevitable trend of world affair* in 3his modern age. The San Mm Gm I 
Youth (,!orps is the central organization of jII C"hineve youths who are 
faithful adherents of the Three Principles. All young men and women 
must therefore place themselves, under tin- guidance of [he Corps in order 
to keep their aims true and to avoid doing harm to themselves and to tire 
nation* It is only by working within the framework of ihe Oirps' pro 
gram (hat they can make decisions aboul their life work in the right 
direction. Members of the Corps will receive it rice training and observe 
strict discipline. They will promote all phases of the life o£ the people, 
and protect the interests of the entire nation. Ji will be their mission to 
mvc the country from decline and disorganization, to wipe out national 
humiliation, to restore national strength, and to shun loyalty to the state 
and filial devotion to the nation* They should emulate the sages and 
heroes of history and be the life blood ot the people and the backbone of 
the nation. The youths of the whuEe nation should not only pin tile Corps 
as the starring point fjf their careers, hut should also consider it an honor 
to be thus enrolled- They should understand that the orders issued by the 
Corps are aimed at sustaining the collective life of the youth of the whole 
nation., and that the strong organization ol [he Corpse will enable them 
to achieve their common objective, namely, the success of our National 
Revolution in the realization of the Three Principles of the People. 

To sum up* the Kuommtaog and the San Min Chu I Youth Corps are 
organic parts of the nation—a fact which need not be dwelt upon at 
length. Hut there is one point which should be repeated to m> fellow 
countrymen, namely: that the Kuomintang is the headquarters of our 
national reconstruction* Open to ail and to lie enjoyed by all Die in¬ 
dependence of our nation hinges Upon the success of the Kuo miming 
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Revolution. Without the Kuomintang, there would he no Chinn, hi a 
word, China's destiny ip, mu rusted u* the Kuominiang- If the Kuutnimang 
Revolution should tail Chim as a nation would have nothing to rdy 
u|Han r Should this happen, not only would China cease to rank as one of 
lhe Four IVweis u£ the world, but she would be at ihe mercy of other 
countries. The fume of the Chinese Republic would disappear altogether 
from the map of the world. Wc should all realize this: Considering the 
state as an organism as far as its life is concerned, we may say that the 
Three Principles constitute the shill] of our nation, because without these 
Principles our national reconstruction would be deprived of its guiding 
spirit. And> considering the stale as an organism as far as its functions arc 
concerned, we may say thal the Kttomimang is the life blond of our na¬ 
tion and the members of the San Min Chu l Youth Corps may lx likened 
to new hltx>d corpuscles. Without the KuonunLmg, China would he 
deprived of its pivot. If all the revolutionary dements and promising 
youths in the country really want to throw in iheir lot with the tale of 
the country. if they regard national undertakings as their own undertak¬ 
ings and the national life as their own life—then, they should all enlist in 
the Kuomtitiang or in the Youth (Jorps. By so doing, they can discharge 
the highest duties of citizenship and attain the highest ideal in life. Then 
and only then can our great mission of national ttconstructkin be com¬ 
pleted, [pp. 519-21 j 


CHAPTER XXVIII 



THE NEW CULTURE 
MOVEMENT 


The New Culture Movement as its runic implies, was -hi attempt m 
destroy whm remained rif traditional i lonfucian culture m the Republican 
era and to replace it widt something new. The call ipse of the old dvnasTie 
system in lyn and the failure of Yuan Shih-k'ai's Qjiifudiiii-garbcd 
monarchical restoration in igi6 meant that, politically, tConfucianism was 
almost dead, L had, however, been much more than a political philosophy, 
it had been 2 complete way uf Sift, winch nationalism and republicanism 
only supplanted in part. There were some even amtmg republicans who 
fell that certain aspect* of the old culture, Cojifudan ethics especially 
should be preserved .tele! strengthened, lest tile whole fabric of Chinese 
life pome apart and the new regime itself be seriously weakened. Others, 
with far more influence on the younger generation, drew' precisely the 
opposite conclusion. For them nothing in Qnifticiauism was worth sal¬ 
vaging from the debns of the Manchu dynasty. On the contrary, what¬ 
ever vestiges of the past remained in the daily life and thinking of the 
people should be rooted out; otherwise the young republic would rest 
on shaky foundations and its progress would lie retarded by a backward 
citizenry. The new order required a whole new culture. The political 
revolution had to be fallowed by j cultural revolution. 

During and just after the First World War the intellectual spearhead 
of this second revolution went on the offensive, launching a movement 
that reached out in mmy directions and touched many aspects of Chinese 
society. Roughly it may be divided into six major phases, presented be¬ 
low in more or less chronological order They arc 1) the a tuck on Con¬ 
fucianism; 2) the Literary Revolution; 3) (he proclaiming of a new 
philosophy of life; 4) the debate on science and lKc philosophy of fife; 
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5) the “doubung of antiquity 4 " movement; and 6) the debate on Chinese 
and Western cultural values. Needless to say, these phases overlapped 
each other considerably, and certain leading writers figured prominently 
in more than one phase of the movement. 

From its anti-iraduionalisE character one may infer that the leaders of 
ihc movement looked very much to the West. Positivism was their great 
inspiration* science and materialism were their great slogans, and—in 
the early years especially—John Dewey and Bertrand Russell were their 
great idols. The leaders themselves were in many cases Western educated, 
though not necessarily schooled in the West, since Wcstcm-styk cduca^ 
lion was by now established in the East, in Japan, and in the new national 
and missionary colleges of China. Often college professors themselves* 
they notv bad the lecture platform to make use of, as well as the new 
organs of public journalism and the intellectual and literary reviews 
which were a novel feature of tile modern agc_ Above all, Lhey had a new 
audience, young, intense, frustrated hy China’s failures m the past, and 
full of eager hopes for the future. 


THE ATTACK ON CONFUCIANISM 

Tile open assault on Confucianism, which began in 1916, was led by 
GTcti Tu-hsiu {*$79-1942), editor of a magazine entitled The New 
Youth. Earlier reformers had attacked at mosi certain of the concepts of 
Confucianism, often indeed in the name of a purified and revitalized 
Ccmfuizkn belief, or, with less obvious partisanship, combining criticism 
of certain aspects with praise of others. Chen t by contrast, challenged 
Confucianism from beginning to cnd 1 realizing as he did so that be 
struck at the very heart of the traditional culture. For him, a partisan of 
^science" and "democracy/ 1 Confucianism stood simply for reaction and 
obscurantism. He identified it with the old regime, with Yuan Shib- 
k f aT» attempt to restore the monarchy, with everything from the past 
that, to h is muid. had smothered progress and creativity. 

Such an uncompromising attack was bound la shock many—those who 
hud Taken Confucianism as much for granted as the good ainh of ChinOt 
or those who stiil held to it consciously, and with some pride, as an ex¬ 
pression of cultural nationalism- But there were others upon whom 
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ChWs bold denunciations had an electrifying effect—those, particularly 
young teachers md students, fur whom Confucianism had come to hold 
little positive meaning a their own education Lttcamc more Westernized; 
for whom* in fact* il was now more likely to he fell in (heir own lives 
simply as .1 form of unwanted parental or societal restraint. Young peo¬ 
ple or this group, with Peking as their center. The Nctv Youth us ihcir 
mouthpiece, and Ch’cit as their literary champion, were glad 10 throw 
themselves mio a emsu Je against this bugbear from 1 he past* :ind to 
proclaim 1 heir own coming ol age 111 the modern world by shouting: 
L ”Dcstro) the old curiosity shop of Confucius) 1T 


CH EN TU-HStU 
The Way of Confucius and Modem Life 

Through articles such as [his. which appeared in DteembeJ:, rm 6 h Ch'en Tu 
hsiu established himself as [Krhjps the most inRncmial writer of hb Hme His 
papular review, Hsin ek^Hg^ien tThe Wtr Youth). had for its Western title 
H La Jeunessc Nouvelle fc " reflecting the a vans-garde i-haracter of its editor, whose 
higher education hud hoesi obtained m .1 F-sp-inew tinrm.it college and l.iicr in 
France. Here the Westernized and iB libc-rated" Ch en directs hu fire Jit social 
custom* and abuses which seemed in have Can futon sanction but had no place 
In the modern ngc. Already the man who was to found she Chinese Communist 
Parry five years later speaks as an economic detcrmmisl and Etsoral relaiivist, ImE 
still very much of an individualist. 

fFrom M K*ung Tzu chih taa yu tuim-mi shcng-huo F " Hstn ch'ing*nicti> 

VoL fh No, 4 {December tgi6)» pp. 3-5] 

Tile pulse of modem life is economic and the fundamental principle of 
economic production is individual independence. Its effect has penetrated 
ethics. Consequently rhe independence of the individual in the ethical 
field and the independence of property in the economic fidd bear witness 
to each other, thus reaffirming the theory fol such interaction J. Because of 
this | interaction J t social mores and materia] culture have taken a great 
step forward. 

In China* die Gonfucianists have based their teachings on their ethical 
norms. Sons and wives possess neither persona] individuality nor per¬ 
sona! property. Fathers and elder brothers bring up their sons and younger 
brothers and are in turn supported by them, it b said in chapter thirty of 
the BoqJ( 0/ Rifes that ' While parents are living, the son dares not re- 
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gard his person nr property as his own/ 1 [27:14 ] This n absolutely not the 
wiiy to personal independence,, . , . 

In all modern constitutional states, whether monarchies or republics, 
[here: are fuTuicol parties. Those who engage in party activities all express 
iheir spirit of independent conviction. They go their own way and need 
not agree with iheir fathers or husbands. When people .ire bound by the 
Confucian teachings of niial piety and obedience to the point of the son 
noi deviating from the father’s way even three years after his death 1 
and die woman obeying 11m only her father and husband hut also her 
son, 2 how can they form their own political party and make their own 
choice? The movement of women's participation in politics is also an 
aspect of women s Life in modem civilization, When they arc bound by 
the Coiifudan teaching lhat "To be a women means to submit/' :f that 
“The wife's words should not travel beyond her own apartment/ 1 and 
that M A woman does not discuss affairs outside the home." 4 would it not 
be unusual if they participated in politics? 

In the Wot tome widows choose to remain tingle because they are 
strongly attached to iheir late husbands and sometimes because they prefer 
a single life: they have nothing to do with what is called the chastity of 
widowhood* Widows who remarry are not despised by society at all On 
the other hand* in the Chinese teaching of decorum, there %$ the doctrine 
of "no remarriage after the husband's death/ 1 ' h is considered to be e?o 
tremely shameful :md unchaste tor a woman to serve two husbands nr a 
mail to serve two rulers. Tile Boo^ of Rites also prohibit* widows from 
Wailing -it night [XXVlhat | and people from being friend* with sons of 
widows, [IX:2iJ For the sake of their family reputation* people have 
forced their daughim-m-hw to remain widows. These women have hud 
no freedom and have endured a most miserable life. Year after year these 
many promising young women have lived a physically and spiritually 
abnormal life* AU this is the result of Gonfumu teachings of decorum 
[or rites j. 

In today's civilized society, social intercourse between men and women 
is a common practice. Some even say that because women have a tender 
nature and can temper the crudei>e*s of man. they are necessary in public 

1 Rrfrfnfli! lf> 1:11^ 1 vf Kitti, 3X^4. 

* #/ ft****, IX; j_| * JStr^ v/ Erttr, 1:2*. 

* Jtoi*f t>f Rite ji, IX; 24 i 
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ipf private gatherings, li u not considered. imptnjtcf even for strangers 
to sit or dance together once they have been introduced by tliu host, in 
the way o£ Confsidan teaching, however* " l MeH anti women do not sit 
on the same mat," 'Tiroltiers- and sisters-in-law do not exchange inquiries 
.jifcoui each other,** "Married sisters do not sit on ihe same mai with 
brothers or eat from the same dish/ 1 "Men and women db not know 
each other's name except through a matchmaker and should Itave no 
social re hit ions or show .l fleet ton until after marriage presents have been 
exchanged/' * ' Women must cover their faces when they go out/" 7 k 'H<iy> 
and girls seven years or older do not sit or eat together/' "Men and 
women have no social relations except through a matchmaker and do 
not men until after marriage present* have been exchanged/ " atul "Ex¬ 
cept in religious sacrifice** men and women do not exchange wine cups. H> * 
Such rules nf decorum ire not only inconsistent with the mode of life 
m Western society: they cannot even Ire observed in today's China. 

Wesrern women make their own living in various professions such 
as dun nf lawyer, physician, and store employer. Rut in the CnnfucL-iu 
way, “In giving or receiving anything, j man or woman should not 
touch rhe other's hand/" 111 rl A man docs nut talk nheut aJTairs in ride 


[the household) and a woman does ihh talk about alfaim outride jibe 
Imtisehnldf/ 1 and "They do not exchange cups except in sacrificial rites 
and funerals/' 11 “A married woman is 10 obey"' and the husband is the 
standard of the wife, 13 Thus the wife is naturally supported by Lhc hus¬ 
band and needs no independent livelihood, 

A m Limed woman is at first a stranger to her pare main* law. She has 
only affection but no obligation toward them. In the West parents and 
children usually do nut live together, and ^aughtm-in-law, particularly, 
have no obligation to serve paitmsrinTaw. Bui in the way nf Confucius 
.1 woman is to **revere and respect them .md never to disobey day or 
night/ 1 u l t\ woman obeys, that ri P obeys her pnents-in-bw/* 1 * *A 
woman server her parent-in-law as she serves her own parents /' l7f she 
‘“never should disobey or he lazy in carrying mit die orders nf parents 
and pa rents-in-law/' “If a mart is very fond of his wife, but his parents 


* Boa if e) tfotfM, |.J*. 

* if/ Rifet, &$i. 

*" &M *f Kun /CXVlhnt, 
,J B'M */ Rftci, IX; 

* u fl/ ktftir XU:&. 
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dn Jltif like her. she should be divorced. 1 "(In ancient times there were 
many such eases, like that of Lu Yii {1125-1210)0 "Unless told to retire 
to her own apartment* a woman does not do so, and if she has ait errand 
to do, she must get permission from tier parcfU5-in-Iaw. M 17 This is the 
reason why the tragedy of cruelty to tLuighters-in-law has never ceased 
in (Chinese society. 

According to Western customs, fathers do not discipline grown-up 
sons hui leave them in the Uw of the country :m<? the control of society 
Hut in the way of Confucius,, **When one's parents are angry and not 
pleased 2nd beat him until he bleeds, he does not complain but instead 
arouses in himself the feelings of reverence and filial piety." 11 This h 
the reason why in Chins there is the saying. “One has to die if hh father 
wants him to, and the minister has to perish if his ruler wants him 
to". * + * 

Confucius Jived in 1 feudal age. The erilirs he promoted h the elides 
of file feudal age. The social mores he taught and even his own mode 
of living were teachings and modes of a feudal age The political institu¬ 
tion* he advocated were those of a feudal age. The objectives, ethics, 
social norms, mEjdc of living, anti political institution-* did rim go beyond 
the privilege and prestige of a few rulers and aristocrats and had noth¬ 
ing 10 do with [he happiness of the great masses. Hnv% r can this be shown? 
In the teachings of Confucius, the most important eicmerit in soda) ethics 
and social life is the rules of decorum 2nd the mmt serious thing in gov¬ 
ernment is punishment. In chapter one of the Boaf^ of &>«. n 15 said 
that Hie rules of decorum do not go down to the common people and 
the penal statutes do not go up to great officers." [I35] h ihis not Solid 
proof of the [true} spirit of the way nf Qmfucius and the spirit of the 
feudal age? 


THE LITERARY REVOLUTION 


Paralleling the attack on Confucianism was the attack on the classical 
literary language—ihe language of Conftidan tradition and of die old- 
style scholar-official, With the abandonment of the "eight-legged essay"' 

m Mon\ of KftM. X’lJ- H Awt */ J2r£&, X:tlr 

of Rati, X:ti> 
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examinations El^ the civil service in 1905, the discarding too of the official 
language, so far removed from ordinary speech* might seem to have been 
inevitable. This was □ tune of rising nationalism. which in the West 
had been linked to the rise of vernacular literatures; an era of expanding 
education, which would be greatly facilitated by a written language 
simpler and easier to learn; a period of urong Westernization in thought 
and scholarship, which would require a more flexible instrument for (he 
expression of new concepts. No doubt each of these factors contributed 
to the rapid spread of the literary revolution after its Lunching by Hu 
Shih 3 with the support of Ch'cJi Tu-hsiu, in 1917. And yet h is a sign 
of 1 he strong hold which the classical language had on educated men* 
and 1 jf its great prestige as a mark of learning, that until Hu appeared 
on the scene with his novel ideas, even the manifesens of reformer* and 
revolutionaries had kept to the classical style of writing as if there could 
he no other. 

Hu Shih (e8oi—) had studied agriculture at Gomel I on a Boxer Idem- 
nil y gtanj jnd philosophy :it Columbia under John Dewey, of whom he 
became the leading Chinese disciple- Even Ik lore his return home he 
had begun advocating a new written language for Chirm, along with 
a complete re-examination and re<valuation of the classical tradition 
in thought and literature. Chen Tu-hsiiTs position js head of the de¬ 
partment of literature til Peking National University, and his new political 
organ. The Nrw Youlh, represented strong hacking for Hu's revolu¬ 
tionary program—a ping ram all the more commanding of attention be¬ 
came its aim was not merely destructive of traditional usage but, am¬ 
bitiously enough, directed to the stimulation of a new literature and 
new ideas. Instead of dwelling solely upon rhe deficiencies of the past* 
Hus writings were full of concrete and constructive suggestions for the 
future. There was hope here, as well m indignation. 

Hti's program thus looked beyond the immediate literary revolution, 
stressing the vernacular as a means of communication, to what come to 
he known as the literary renaissance. There can be ru> duubt that this 
movement stimulated literary activity along new lines, especially in the 
adoption of forms and genres then popular in the West. Yet there is 
real doubt that this new literary output was able to fulfill the positive 
hope.% of 1-Ill It excelled in social criticism, and so contributed further 
to the processes uf social and political disintegration. Also—and this is 
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particularly true of Hifs own work—El rendered ^reai service in the 
rehabilitation of popular literature from earlier centuries above cl! the 
great Chinese novels. Bui whether it produced in its own right a con¬ 
temporary literature of great literary distinction and creative imagine 
tinn remains a question, a question for historians and critics of the future 
with a 1 letter perspective on these times and on the political movements 
in which this new generation of writers became so easily caught up. 


HU SHIN 

A Preliminary Discussion of Literary Reform 

[From KVa-A/ntA eAW, in Hu Shift Cdlcctiqn L 

Ch. i p pp. 5-16; original version m linn eh*innate*, Vol. Ii h No. 5 { 
usry 1^17), pp 1-11J 

Many people have been discussing literary reform. Who am I H unlearned 
and unlettered, to olTer an opinionr Nevertheless, fnr some years 1 have 
studied the matter and thought it over many times, helped by my de¬ 
liberations with friends; and the conclusions i have come to are per¬ 
haps not unworthy of discussion. Therefore [ shall summarize mv views 
under eight points and elaborate on diem separately to tnvitr the study 
and comments of those interested in literary reform. 

I believe that literary reform at the present time must begin with these 
eight nems: e) Write with substance; 2) Do not imitate the ancients; 
3) Emphasize grammar; 4) Reject melancholy; 5) Eliminate old didles; 
6) Do not use allusions; 7) Do not use couplets and parallelisms; and 
S') Du not avoid popular expressions nr popular forms of characters. 

I, Write with rufoiancc. By ‘‘substance" J mean: (a) Feeling. * - - 
Feeling is the soul of literature. Literature without feeling is like a man 
without a soul + . * (b) Thought. By thought t mean insight, know)- 
edge* and ideals. Thought does not necessarily depend on literature for 
transmission bm literature becomes more valuable if it contains thought, 
and thought is more valuable if it possesses literary value. This is the 
reason why the essays of Chuang Tzu, the poctm of Tan Gh'ien [363- 
4^7j- Lj Po [689-76^1, and Tu Fu [712-770!, the tt'tt of Hsm Chta- 
hsiian [ 1140-12071, and the novel of Stub Nahan [that is. the Shui-hu 
ehuan or Water Margin } arc matchless for all limes. ... In recent 
yean literary men have satisfied themselves with tones, rhythm, words* 
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and phrases. and have had neither 3 of tv thoughts: nor genuine feeling. 
This is the chid' cans c of die dcierjoracH.n of literature. This is the had 
effcci of superficiality fwer substantiality, i\m is to say p writing without 
substance. To remedy this had situation, we must resort to substance. And 
what is substance? Nothing but feeling and thought. 

2 , Do not imitate the ancients* Literature changes with time. Each 
period from ( hr \i and ChYn m Sung, Yuan, -nod Ming has it nwit litera¬ 
ture, This is not my privaic opinion hue the universal law of the ad- 
vuncemcns of civilization. Take prose, for example. There is die prose 
the tiooi( &1 Hutory, site prose of the -indent philosophers, [he prose 
of | the historians) Ssu-ma Chlcn and Fan Ku. the prose nf the jl‘ing 
and Sung masters I Han Yii, Liu Tsung-yGan, Othyang Hseu, and Su 
Hsuii, the prose of rhe Recorded Conversation* of the Neo-Confudiis- 
his, and die prose uf Shih NaUm and Ts'ao Hsikh-ehln [d, c.iyh^ 
author of The Dream of lAr Red Chamber]. This is the development 
of prose. . . - Each period has changed m accordance wuh its situation 
and circumstance, each with its own characteristic merits. From the point 
nf view tif historical evolution, we cannot say that the writings of the 
ancients are all superior to those of modern writers. The prose oi Tso 
Ch’iu-ming [sixth century o.c^ author of the Tso rAuavjj and Ssu-ma 
U [Fieri are wonder ful, but compared to die Tso eh mm and Record V of 
the Historian* wherein is Shih Nai-ant Shtti hu ehtmn inferior? . . , 

3 have always hdd that colloquial stories alone in modern Chinese 
literature cun proudly be compared with the first class literature of the 
world* Because they do noc imitate the past but only describe die society 
nf the day, they have become genuine literature, . . * 
i- Emphasize grammar Many writers of prose and poetry today neglect 
grammatical construction. Examples are too numerous to mention, espe¬ 
cial K in parallel prose and the four line and eight-line verses. 

4. Reject melancholy. This is not an easy losk. Nowadays young writ¬ 
ers often show passion. T hey choose such names aa *’Cold Ash,” "No 
Birth/ 1 and “Dead Asb n as pen names, and m their prose and poetry, 
they think of declining years when ihcv fade the selling mn r and nf desti¬ 
tution when they meet the autumn wind. , . ,1 jm lien unaware of the 
fact that our country is facing many troubles. But can salvation be 
Achieved through tears? 1 hope all writers become Fichtes and Mazzirm 
and not like Qua 1 [201-16$ Bj(lJ s Wang Ts'an [177-217J, GhYi Yuan 
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[343-277 Hsieh Kao-yii f 11^9-1295 j, etc, [who moaned and com¬ 
plained). . , , 

5. Eliminate aid elk his. By this I merely mean that writers should 
describe in their nwn words what diey personally experience. So Jen g 
as 1 hey achieve the gen! of describing eh c things and expressing he mood 
without sacrificing realism, thru is literary achievement. Those who cm- 
ploy old cliches are lazy people who refuse lo coin Lhc.tr own terms o( 
description. 

fi. Do rcrcf i, F/r athfiotu. 1 do not mean allusion in the broad sense. 
These are of five kinds: (a) Analogies employed by ancient writers, which 
have 4 universal meaning . . . ; (b) Idioms; (c) References to historical 
event* < - * ; (d) Quoring from or referring to people in the jmt for 
comparison . . - : and (c) Quotations. . + * Allusions such as these may 
or may not be used. 

Bui I du not approve of the use of allusions ill the narrow- sense. By 
using allusions I mem dial writers are incapable of creating their own 
expressions r<> portray the scene before them or the concepts in their 
minds, and instead muddle along by borrowing old stories or expressions 
which are partly or wholly inapplicable, . . , 

7. Do not use couplets and pamtklumr* Parallelism is □ special char' 
aeterisric of human language. This is why in ancient writings such as 
those of Lao Tzll and Confucius* there are occasionally conflicts. The 
first chapter of the Taote thing consists of three couplets. An detit [=14* 
3:15 IIL17 arc all couplets. But these are fairly natural expressions 
and have no indication of being forced or artificial, especially because 
there is no rigid requirement about the number of words, tones, or parts 
of speech- Writers In the age of literary decadence, however, who had 
nothing to say, emphasized superficiality, the extreme of which led to 
the development of the parallel prose, regulated tz'ti, and the tong reg¬ 
ulated verse. Tt is not that there are no good products in these forms, 
but they are, in the final analysis, few. Why? Is it not because they re¬ 
strict io the highest degree die free expression of man? (Not a single 
good piece can be mentioned among the long regulated verse.) To talk 
about literary reform today, we must ''first establish the fundamental” ’* 
and not waste our useful energy in the nune&scmiih of subtlety and 
delicacy. This is whv I advocate giving up couplets and rhymes. Even 

P UfAnitf, VIAU5- 
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it they cannot be abolished, they should be regardcd as merely literary 
stunts and nothing tt> be pursued seriously. 

There are still people today who deprecate colloquial novels :is tri¬ 
fling literature, without realizing that Shin Nai-ars, Ts p ao Hsueh-dvin* 
and Wu Chteii-jen [1.867—1910} w all represent die main Erie of litera¬ 
ture while parallel and regulated verse arc really trilling matters. 1 know 
some will keep dear of me when they hear this. 

8. Du tios avoid popular ex pres non 5 or popular forms of characters* 
When Buddhist scripture* were introduced into China, because classical 
expressions could not express their meanings, ircinskimrs used dear ami 
simple express miss. Their style already approached the colloquial. Liter* 
many Buddhist lectures and dialogues were in die colloquial stylc^ ihus 
giving ti&e to the "cunvenoticttl' 1 ' style. When the Nra>Coiifuci mists nf 
rht Sung dynasty ined the colloquial in theif Recorded Conorsjiions, 
this siylc became the nrchndnx style of scholarly discussion. (This wav 
followed by scholars of the Ming H ) By that time, colloquial expressions 
had already penetrated rhymed prose, as can !>e seen in the colloquial 
^Mjcins of Tang anti Sung poets. From the third century to the end of 
die Yuan, North China had been under foreign r.ates and popular litera¬ 
ture developed In prose there were such novels as the Shmdut chuan 
and Hsi yu chi (Journey to the West) * In drama the products were in 
numerable. From the modern point of view, the Yiiaii period should 
he considered as a high point of literary development: unquestionably 
it produced the greatest number of immortal works. At that tune writing 
and colloquial speech were the closes! to etch other and the latter almost 
liecjmc the language of literature- Had the tendency not been checked, 
living literature would have emerged in China* and the great work of 
Dante and Luther [who inaugurated the substitution of a living lan¬ 
guage for dead Latin J would have taken place tu China- Unfortunately* 
the tendency was checked m the Ming when die government selected 
officials cm the basil of the rigid "eight-legged 1 " prose style and at the 
same time literary men like the ‘‘seven scholars" including Li [ Meng- 
yang, 1471-1529! considered "returning to the past" as highbrow. Thus 
the onec-in-a-niillenium chance of uniting writing and qieeeli was killed 
prematurely, midway in the process. But from the modern viewpoint 

^Aulhor ol the £r^-fAii TTJrjj mTfrtm ibi A ^JWJJ AnroHrApiPtof f-5 rfvJire.fr PJirrjjrnrn.: 
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of historical evolution, we can definite]} say that the colloquial literature 
is 1 he main Line of Chinese litcrjturc and that 11 should be the medium 
employed in the literature of the future. (This is my own opinion; lint 
many will agree with me today.) For this reason, I ho id that we should 
use popular expressions and words iu prose and [Kjetry, Rather than ias- 
mg dead expressions oE 3.1 k*j years agu, 11 is belter tu employ living ex¬ 
pressions of the twentieth century, and rather than rising the language 
of the Ch’m + Han. and the Six Dynasties, which cannot reach many [peo¬ 
ple and cannot be universally understood, ii is better to use the language 
of the Shut hit atiJ Hfi yu thi which is understood in every household. 

CH EN TU-HSIU 
On Literary Uci oiation 

[ From "Wcn-biich kci-ming tun/' Hitr: rA'ing-mcn, VuL If, No. (! 

(February 1917), pp. t-^ ] 

The movement ol literary revolution has I seen in the making tor some 
tittle- My friend Hu Shih is the one who started 'lit revolution id which 
hr is the vanguard. 1 do nm mind being all enemy of all uld-tashifmed 
scholars in the country and raising to great heights the banner of "the 
Army of Literary Revolution” to support my triend. Qrt this banner shall 
he written these three fundamental principles nt our rcvnluiiouary army; 
1) Destroy the aristocratic literature which n nothing bur literary chisel- 
mg and flattery, and coruirucc a simple, expressive literature of the peo¬ 
ple; 2) Destroy the outmoded, showy, classical literature and construct 
a fresh and sincere literature of realism; 3) Destroy the oImcutc and 
abstruse "forest 11 literature* 1 and construct a clear and popular literature 
of society, t * * 

Al this time of literary reform, aristocratic literature, classical literature, 
and forest literature should all he rejected. What ate die reasons for at¬ 
tacking dim throe binds of literature : The answer is that aristocratic 
literature employs embellishmems and depends on previous writers and 
therefore has Inst the qualities of independence and self-respect; that clas¬ 
sical literature exaggerates and piles word after word and has lost the 
fundamental objective of expressing emotions and realistic descriptions; 
and that forest literature is difficult and obscure and is claimed to be 

“ An ^iprwimfl of dt'cd'i itfi ewterk lilcrtmiL 
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Miy writing but i* actually of no benefit, to the mattes* The form iif 
such literatures a* continuous repetition of previow models. It has flesh 
but no bones, both bur no spirit, h is an ornament and is of m actual 
use. With respect to their contents, their horizon does not go beyond 
kings and aristocrats, spiritual beings and ghosts* and personal brumes 
and misfortunes* The universe* life, and society are all beyond (heir con¬ 
ception* These defects are common to all three forms of literature. These 
types of literature arc both causes and effects of our national character 
of flattery, haisiing* insincerity, and Hag rant disregard of truth and facts. 
Now that we want political reform* we must regenerate the literature 
of ihose who are entrenched in political life* If we do not open our eyes 
and see (he literary tendencies uf the world society and the spirit of the 
time but instead bury our heads in old lx*'ks day and night and con¬ 
fine our attention to kings and aristocrats* spiritual beings and ghosts 
rind immortals, and personal fortune* and mis tort uncs* and in so doing 
hope to reform literal Lire mid politics, it is like binding our bur limbs 
to fight Mcng Pen [an ancient strong man], 

HU SHIM 

Constructive Literary Revolution: A Literature of National 
Speech—A National Speech of Literary Quality 

[From "Giicn-ihc is wcn-hcuch ko-ming lun/" Han eh'ing-men, Vd. 

TV* No* j\ ( April 1918), pp- *90-306; Mu Shih wen-ti'un. Collection I, 

PF 5 ^- 73 ] 

Since I returned to China Iasi year, in my speeches on literary revolu¬ 
tion in various places, I have changed my "oghi points" [m the previous 
selection] into something positive and shall summarize them under tour 
items 1 

r. Speak only when you have something to ay. (A different version 
□f the first of the eight points.) 

2, Speak whQt you want to say and say it in the way you want to say 
Sl (Different version of points ±-h.) 

3, Speak what is your own and not that of someone else. (Different 
version of fjoint 7.) 

4, Speak in the language of the time in which you live. (Different 
version of point 8.) 
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The literary revolution we are promoting aims merely at the creation 
of a Chinese Literature of national speech. Only when there is such a 
literature can there be a national speech of literary quality. And only 
when there if a national speech of literary quality can our national speech 
be considered a real national speech. A national speech without literary 
quality will be devoid of life and value and can be neither established 
nor developed. Tins is the main point of this essay. 

I have carefully gone into the reasons why in the past %ooo years China 
has had no truly valuable and living classical ^tyk Literature, My own 
answer is that what writers in ihis period have written is dead stulL 
written in a dead language. A dead language can never produce a living 
literature. , „ . 

Why is it that a dead language cannot produce a living literature 3 It 
is because of the nature of literature. The function of language and litera¬ 
ture tits in expressing ideas and showing ieelmgs. When these are well 
done. w*e have literature. Those who use a dead classical style will fraru- 
Lite thar own ideas into allusion* of several thousand year* ago and con¬ 
vert their own feelings into literary expressions of centuries past. . . . 
If China wants to have a living literature, we must use the plain speech 
that is ilic natural speech, and we must devote ourselves to j Literature 
of national speech. . . * 

Someone says: ‘"If we want 10 use the national speech in literature* we 
must first luve .1 national speech- At present we Jo not have a standard 
national speech. How can wc have a literature of national speech?" 1 
will say, this sound* plausible but is really not true. A national language 
is not to be created by a few linguistic experts or a few texts and diction¬ 
aries of national speech. To create a national speech, we must fir*t create 
a Literature of national speech. Once we have a literature of national 
speech, wc shall automatically have a national speech. This sounds ab¬ 
surd at first hot my readers will understand if they think carefully. Who 
in the world will be willing to learn a national speech from tests and dic¬ 
tionaries' While these are important, they ,irc definitely not rhe effective 
means of creating a national speech. The truly effective and powerful 
text of national speech is the literature of national speech—novels, prose, 
poems, and play* written in the national speech. The time when these 
works prevail i* the day when the Chinese national speech wilt have 
been enabhsbed* Let us ask why we are now able simply to pick up 
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the brush and write essays in the plain speech style and use Severn] hun¬ 
dred cnlloquh] terms. Did we learn this from some textbook of plain 
speech? Wy* it not that we learned from such novels as the Shiii* 6 tf 
chutitt, Hit yif cAf, Hung^ou meng, and fuMtt ww-fhi (Unofficial His¬ 
tory of Offidsddom)} This type of plain speech literature is several hun¬ 
dred times as powerful as rexthooks and dictionaries > * + If we want 
to establish anew a standard national speech, we must first of all produce 
numerous works like these novels in the national speech style, * « , 

A literature of national speech and a national speech of literary quality 
□re our basic programs. Let us now* discuss what should he dune to carry 
1 hem out, 

1 believe that the procedure m creating a new literature consists of 
three steps: 1) acquiring tools, ij developing methods> and 3) creating. 
The first two are preparatory. TIte third is the real step to create a new 
literature 1 . 

1. TAe tools. Our tool is plain speech. Those of us who wish to create 
□ literature o( national speech should prepare this indispensable too] 
right away. There are two ways to do so: 

fa) Read extensively literary works written in the plain speech that 
can serve as models, such as the works mentioned above, the Retarded 
ConLtrsdtions of the Sung Nen-Confurinnists and their letters written 
in the plain speech, the plays of the Yuan period, and the stories aud 
monologues of the Ming and Ch*mg times- T ang and Sung poems ami 
tzu written in the plain speech should also be selected to read 

(b) In all forms of Ikcramrt. write in the plain speech style, , * * Not 
only those of us who promote the literature of plain speech should da 
this. I alio advise those opposing this literature to do the same. Why? 
Because if they are not capable of writing in the plain speech style, it 
means that they are not qualified to oppose this Lype of literalurc. . * . 

I therefore advise them to do a little mure writing in this style, write 

II few more songs and pnoxit in iht plain speech, and try 10 sec whether 
the plain speech has any literary value, lf H after trying for several yean, 
they still fed that the plain speech style is not so good as the classical 
style* it will not be too late for them to attack us, „ P „ 

2. Methods. 1 believe that the greatest defect of the literary men who 
have recently emerged m our country is the lack of a good literary method. 
. . . The H+ ncw novel 11 of today is completely devoid of a literary method. 
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Writer* do not have the (cdiniqtic of plot, construction, ur description 
til people and things. They merely write many long and repulsive pieces 
which are qualified only to fiU the space uf the second section of a new 
paper, but mi qualified to have a place in a new literature. Compara¬ 
tively speaking, rhe novel is the most developed genre of Literature in 
China In recent years. If even it ss in such a poor stale, then nothing 
can be said about other genres Jike poetry and drama. . - 

Generally speaking, literary methtnls arc of three kinds: 

(a) The method of collecting material. * . . i believe that for future 
literary men the method of collecting material should be about as follows: 

(0 Enlarge the area from which material is to be collected. The three 
sources of material, namely, officialdom, houses of prostitution, ami dirty 
sex:itty [from which present novelists draw their material J are definitely 
not enough. At present, the poor man + s society, male and female factory 
workers, ricksha pullers, farmers in the interior districts, small shop 
owners and peddlers everywhere, and dl conditions of suffering have 
no place in literature fas they should). Moreover, now that new and old 
civilizations have come into contact, problems like family catastrophes, 
tragedies in matriage, the position of women, the unfitneu of present 
education, etc., can all supply literalure with material 

(i7) Stress actual observation and personal experience. * , , 

(in) Use broad and keen imagination 10 supplement observation and 
experience. - . . 

(b) The method of construction. . . . This may be separated into two 
steps, namely, tailoring and laying the plot. . . , First, one must find out 
whether the material should be used for a short or long poem* of for 
a long novel or a short story, nr for u play. . * , While tailoring is to 
determine what to do, laying the plot is to determine how to do it. - . , 

(c) The method oi description, - * , 

3. OrjjMff. The two items, tools and methods, discussed above are 
only preparations for she creation of a new literature. Only when we 
have mastered the tends and know the methods can wc create a new 
Chinese literature. As tu what constitutes die creation of a new litera¬ 
ture, I had taller not say a word. In my opinion we in China today have 
not reached the point where we can lake concrete steps to create .1 new 
literature, and there ts no need of talking theoretically about die recta 
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niqiies of creation. Let us Erst devote our efforts to die first two steps 
uf preparatory work* 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

The energetic assault on traditional thought and literature focused 
attention oil whai should replace Qmfuddnhm as a way of Looking at 
the work! and at life. Here again, during »he years iqifi-igig, Chen 
Tu-hsiu and Hu Sliib. manifested their role as leaders of the whole New 
Culture Movement. At a lime which saw the introduction and lively 
discussion of the philosophies of Rant, Haeckel. Marx, Nietzsche, Berg¬ 
son. James, Dewey, Russell* and others, Ch'cn and Hu bespoke the domi¬ 
nant belief in science and social progress. In these days Cli h cn, reacting 
strongly against what he conceived to be the social conformism and 
authoritarianism n f Gonfudan thought, emphasized individualism as the 
basis o£ his philosophy. Yet his belief in science and materialism also 
inclined him strongly to the study of Marxism—an inclination checked 
to some degree by his interest in the ideas of John Deweys who lectured 
widely in China m 1919 and tgio. Hu Shih. for his part* identified him¬ 
self unequivocally with pragmatism. Neve n he less, in the movement as 
a whole philosophical allegiances were less clear-cut. It was a period of 
fermentation and transition, producing ib strong counter-currents to 
trends from the West fas shown in succeeding sections) We can say. 
however, that the prevailing trend was toward popular acceptance of 
such fLogans as individualism, freedom, progress, democracy, and science. 

CfTEN TU-HSIU 
The True Mowing of Life 

| From ll |en-iheng chai i, +P in Hrin eh m $ng-nien f Yoh IV P No. a (Feb¬ 
ruary 191&), pp. 9fr-9jJ 

What is the ultimate purpose in life? What should it be alter all? , * * 
Front ancient times not a few people have offered explanations. , * * 
In my opinion, what the Buddha said is vague. Although the individ¬ 
uals birch and death arc illusory* can we say that humanity as a whole 
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is not really existent? , * * The teachings of Christ Sanity* especially* are 
fabrications out of nothing and cannot be proved. If God can create the 
human rate, who created Him. : Since God's existence or nonexistence 
cannot he proved, the Christian philosophy of life cannot be completely 
believed in. The rectification of the heart h cultivation of the person, family 
harmony, national order, and world peace that Confucius and Mencius 
talked alKiui arc but some activities and enterprises in life and cannot 
cover the total meaning of life. If wo are totally to sacrifice nurse Ives to 
benefit others, then we exist for others and not for ourselves. This is 
definitely not the fundamental reason for man's existence. The idea [of 
altruism J of Mo Tzu is also not free from one-sided ness. The doctrines 
of Yang Chu \ fourth century m.e.? j and Nietzsche fully reveal lKc true 
nature of life, uud yet if wc follow them to their extremes, how can this 
eomptex, organized, and civilized society continue? . * . 

Because we Chinese have accepted the teachings [of contentment and 
tai&scz fa ire | of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu, we have to that extent been 
backward. Scientists say chat ihetc is no soul after a man's death. * , - 
It is diflic nil to rcluie these words. But although sve as individuals will 
inevitably die, it is not easy for the whole race or humanity to die off- 
The civilization created by she race or humanity will remain. It is re¬ 
corded m history and will be ita ns mined to later generations. Is this nor 
the consciousness or memory of our continuation after death? 

From the above, the meaning of life as seen by the modem man can 
he readily understood. Let me state it briefly as follows: 

I, With reference to human existence, the individual's birth and death 
are transitory but society really exists! 

i. The civilization and happiness of society are created by individuals 
and should be enjoyed by individuals. 

3. Sociesy is an organization lt f individuals—there can be no society 
without individuals, . * * The will and the happiness n( the individual 
should be respected, 

4. Society is the collective life of individuals. If society is dissolved, 
there Will he no memory or consciousness of the cumin nation of the 
individual after he dies. Therefore social organization and order should 
be respected. 

5. T+* carry out one 1 * will and to satisfy Kit desires (everything from 
food and st\ 10 moral reputation is "desire") are the basic reasons for 
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the individual's existence. These goals never change. (Here we can say 
that Heaven docs not change and the Way does not change either.) 

All religions, Laws, moral and political systems are but necessary 
menus to preserve social order, They arc not [he individuals original 
purpose of enjoyment in life and can be changed in accordance with 
the circumstances of the time. 

7- Mm's happiness In life is the result of man's own effort and is neither 
the gift of God nor a spontaneous natural product. If it were the gift 
of God, how is ll that He was so generous with people today and so 
stingy with people irt the past? If it is a spontaneous, natural product, 
why is it that the happiness of the various peoples in the world is not 
uniform r 

ft 'Hie individual in society is comparable to the cell in the body. Its 
birth and death are transitory. New ones replace the old. This is as it 
should be and need not be feared at all. 

9 - To enjoy happiness, do not fear suffering. Personal suffering at the 
moment sometimes comribines to personal happiness in the future. For 
example, the blood shed in righteous wars often wipes out the bad spots 
of 2 nation or mankind. Severe epidemics often hasten the development 
of science. 

In a word, whai is the ultimate purpose in life? What should it he, 
after all? I dare say: 

Dun rig hu lifetime* an individual should devoir his efforts fa create 
happiness and to enjoy it. and also to J(eep it in /sore in society so thai f 
individuals of the future may alio enjoy it. one generation doing the 
same for the next and so on unto infinity, 

MU SHIM 
Pragmatism 

[From SAib-ym chu-i r m Hu SAih wen tiun. ColJenlon \ r eh. 2, pp, 

291-3.30; originally published in Hint eh*ing-nien r VgL VI. No. 4 (April 

* 919 )* PP- 54^-5® I 

There are two fundamental changes in basic vcientifie concept which 
have had the moa importaiU hearings on pragmatism. The first is the 
change of the scientific auiiudc toward scientific laws. Hitherto wor¬ 
shipers of science generally had a superstition that scientific law 1 * were 
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unalterable universal principles The), though [ that there was an eternal, 
unchanging “natural bw H immanent an all things in the universe ami 
that when this hw was discovered* k became scientific law* However, 
this attitude toward the universal principle has gradually changed in 
the last several decade*. Scientists have come m fed thin such a super¬ 
stitious altitude toward a universal principle could hinder scientific prog¬ 
ress. Furthermore, in studying the history of science they have learned 
that many discoveries in science are the results of hypothec. Qinscquently, 
they have gradually realized that the scientific laws of today arc no mure 
than the hypotheses which are the must applicable, most convenient* and 
most generally accepted as explanations of natural phenomena * > * Such 
changes of attitude involve three ideas: t) Scientific laws are formulated 
by men; 2) They art hypotheses—'whether they can be determined to 
be applicable or not entirely depends on whether they can satisfactorily 
explain (acts; They arc not the eternal, unchanging natural law. There 
may be such a natural Law in the universe, but we cannot say that our 
hypothecated principles are thi> law. They are no more than a short¬ 
hand to record the natural changes known to us. (pp. 291-94 ] 

Beside* this* there was in khe nineteenth century another important 
change which also had an extremely important bearing on pragmatism. 
This is Darwin's theory of evolution. . - . When it came to Darwin, he 
boldly declared that the species were not immutable but all had their 
origins and developed into the present species only after many changes. 
From the present onward, there can still hz changes in species, such as 
the grafting of trees and crossing of fowls, whereby special species can 
be obtained P Not only do the species change, but truth also changes. The 
change of specie* is die result of adaptation to environment and truth 
is but an instrument with which to deal with environ men!. As the en¬ 
vironment changes, so does truth accordingly. The concept of loyalty to 
the emperor during the Hsban-tuiig era [1909-1911! was no longer the 
concept of loyalty to the emperor during the Yung-theog and Cldien-lung 
eras [17*3-1795]. Since the founding u£ the republic, snch concepts have 
been completely cast aside and are useless. Only when we realize that 
there is no eternal, unchanging truth or absolute truth can we arouse 
in nurtcivei a sense of intellectual responsibility. The knowledge that 
mankind needs is i\cA the way ut principle which lias an absolute exist¬ 
ence bus the particular truths fur here and now and for particular indi- 
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vj duals. Absolute truth is imaginary, abstract, vague, without evidence, 
and cannot be demonstrated, | pp, 39^-95| 

nil, mG&14TJ5M OP jAMfc* 

What we call truth is actually on more than an instrument, comparable 
to this piece ol paper in my hand T this chalk, this blackboard nr this 
teapot. They arc all our instruments. Because this concept produced re¬ 
sults, (>cciplc in 1 he past therefore called it truth and because its usiliiy 
ml\ remains, we therefore still call it truth. If by any chance some event 
takes place far which the old concept h not applicable, it will mo longer 
be iruih. We will search for a new truth to take its place. . * - 

Truth is recognized to be truth because it has helped us fern- the river 
or make a march- If the ferry is broken down, build another one* If the 
s%ii I boat is tfio stow, replace it with a steam launch. If this marriage broker 
won't do, give him a good punch, chase him uni* and ask 4 dependable 
friend to make a match. 

This is the theory of truth in pragmatism. | pp. 309-101 

THE PUNhS MENTAL CONCO-TS OF UEWEY^S M-ilUJSOPlf Y 

[>csve> is a great revolutionist in the history of philosophy. . * , He said 
that the haste error of modem philosophy is that modem philosophers 
dii nui understand what experience really is. All quarrels between rational- 
bis and empiricisis and between idealists and realists are due to their 
ignorance of what experience is- (p. 3101 

Dewey was greatly influenced by the modern theory of biological evolu¬ 
tion. Consequently, his philosophy is completely colored by hio<vo[u 
EjnnUm* He said lhat '"experiencing means living; and ihat living gt*r 
tin In and because of an environing medium, not in a vacuum, + .. . The 
human being hat upon his hands the problem of responding to vvhar is 
going un around him *0 that these changes will take one turn rather 
than another, namely, ihat required by hh own further functioning,. „ * , 
He is obliged to struggle—that is tn say, to employ the direct support 
given by ihc environment in order indirectly to effect changes that would 
nut otherwise occur. In this Sense; life goes on by means iif cunt ml ling 
the environmeiiE, It* activities must change the changes going on around 
it; iliey tnusi neutralise hostile occurrences; they must transform neutral 
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events into cooperalive factors or into an efflorescence of new features. 
Tins is what Dewey explained as experience, [p. 318) 

The foregoing are the basic concepts of Dewey's philosophy. Sum¬ 
marized* they are: i) Experience is life and life is dealing with environ¬ 
ment; 2} In the act df dealing with environment, the function of thought 
is the most important. All conscious actions involve the function of 
thought. Thought is an instrument to deal with environment; 3) True 
philosophy must throw overboard the previous toying with "philosophers 1 
problems* and turn itself into n method for solving human problems. 
What is the philosophical method for solving human problems? It 
gt>ts without saying that it must enable people to have creative intelli¬ 
gence, must enable them to envisage a bright future on the basis of 
present needs, and must he able to cicate new methods and tools to real¬ 
ize that future, [p. 320 J 


THE DEBATE ON SCIENCE AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

The prevailing glorification of science prompted t reaction in some 
quarters, which pointed to the inadequacy of science when conceived 
as a philosophy for dealing with some of the fundamental questions of 
human life. The debate was touched oil by a lecture at Tsing-hua Col¬ 
lege, near Peking, by Dr. Chang Chun-mai (Carsun Chang, 1886-^) 
who insisted upon the need for a metaphysics as the bam far a genuine 
philosophy of hie. In the controversy which followed (aLa known as 
the controversy between metaphysics and science). Chang drew' some 
support from his teacher Liang Gb r i-ch T ac, now much disillusioned with 
Western materialism and scientism, and from the professional philosopher 
and translator of Bergson, Chang Tung-sun (18B6—). A far larger num¬ 
ber of writers, however, immediately rose to attack metaphysics and 
defend science. Chang's chief opponent was Ting Wen<hiang (iS 89 ~ 
1936), a geologist by profession, w hit stigmatized metaphysics as mere 
superstition and insisted that there wxre no genuine problems of phi¬ 
losophy or psychology which lay outside the domain of science or to 
which science, with the progress of civilization, would not eventually find 

*)ytm Utwej* Crt *hit Imiihgernff (Scv ^-4. Htnfr Eiult. I'jl^j, pp, B-g* 
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on answer. Many other* with a basically materialistic view, from Ch’en 
Tu-hriti (now a Marxian and Communist) to Hu Shih and Wu Chih- 
hui 0863-1953), a writer closely identified wMi the Kuomiruang, joined 
in the battle. Altogether ihc writings which dealt with this issue, later 
compiled in book form, amounted to over 250,000 words. In the end T as 
far as majority opinion was concerned, the "ants-mctaphysics, pro-science' 1 
group carried the day. The controversy thus served only to underscore 
the overwhelming acceptance of pragmatism and materialism among the 
younger generation of writers anti students. 


CHANG CHUN-MAt 
The Philosophy of Life 

Chang Chun-mai (known in the West as Carsun Chang) was a young pro* 
lessor of philosophy when he delivered this controversial teaure on February 
14, 19:13, Like w many others of hit generation, he had received hit higher edu- 
carinxl hi japan (Wascdi University) and Humpc. A follower of Liang ChU- 
ch ao and a believer in ihc "spiriiMJ'’ civilization of China, hr combined Rer^> 
son!an inmitioitism with ihe Neo-Confurian School of the Mind S especially the 
teachings of Wang Yang-ming) + In later years Chang was also politically active 
as ihc leader of a "third-force” advocating nationalism and socialism, which 
hod some influence among intellectuals but little mass following, 

jFfom fcn-iArng J[uiin in Chang Chun-mas et al., K'o-kfuth yu jen 
fheng \uffn, I, 4-9J 

The central focus of a philosophy of life is the self. What is relative 
lo it is the nonsclf. , , , Bul ah problems of the Jionscll are related to 
human life. Now human life is it living thing and cannot so easily he 
governed by formulae as can dead matter. The unique character of a 
philosophy of life becomes especially dear when we compare it with 
science. 

First of all, science i* objective whereas a philosophy of life iv tuh|cc- 
tive. Tile highest standard of science consists in its objective efficacy', 
Mr. A says so, iMr. H says so. and C. D* E* F all say so, in other words, 
a general law it applicable to the entire world. . . , A philosophy of life 
is different. Confucius' doctrine n£ firm action and Lao T?,u + $ doctrine 
of nouacrinn represent different views. . . . Darwin's theory of struggle 
and survival and Kropotkin's theory of mutual aid represent, different 
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views. All these have their pros and cons and no experiment can be con¬ 
ducted to determine who is right and who is wrong. Why? ikcausc 
they arc philosophies of Life; because ihcy are subjective. 

Secondly* science is controlled by the topical method whereas a phi¬ 
losophy of life arises from intuition* s * * Science is restricted by method 

and hy system. On the other hand, philosophies of life—whether the 

pessimism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann or the optimism of Lambert* 
Nietzsche, and Hegel; whether Confucius" doctrine of personal perfection 
4ml family harmony nr Huddlin'* doctrine of renunciation; and whether 
the Confucsan doctrine of love with distinctions or the teaching of uni¬ 
versal love of Mo T zu and Jesus—are not restricted by any topical formula. 
They are not governed by definitions or methods. They ate views held 
according lo one's conscience for the sake of setting a norm fur the world 
and for posterity. This is the reason why they arc intuitive. 

Thirdly* science proceeds from an analytical 3 art hod whereas a phi¬ 
losophy of life proceeds from synthesis* The key to science is analysis. 

> . . A philosophy of life, on the other hand, is synthetic. It includes 

everything. If subjected to analysis it will lose its true meaning. For 
example, the BuddhaV philosophy of life is 10 save all living beings. 
If one seeks his motive and says that it is due to the Indian bvc of medita¬ 
tion nr to India's climate* to some extent such analysis is reasonable. But 
it would he a mistake to conclude thai Buddhism and all ii contains 
can he explained in terms only of the motives just analyzed. Why? Mo¬ 
tives and .a philosophy of life are different things. A philosophy of life 
is a whole and cannot be discovered in what has been divided nr muti¬ 
lated. . - , 

Fourthly, science follows the law of cause and effect whereas a phi- 
losophy of life ii based on free w r iU. The first general Saw governing mate¬ 
rial phenomena is that where there is cause, there is effect. . . * Even the 
relation between bpdy and mind . , . is also the result n£ cause and effect. 
But purely psychological phenomena are different, and □ philosophy of 
life is much more so. Why is it that Confucius did not even sit long 
enough to warm his mat [before hurrying off to serve society| or tltai 
Mo Tzus stc^vc did not have a chance to burn black | before he did like¬ 
wise I? Why was Jesus crucified, and why did Shdkyarnum devote his 
life in asceliutm? All these issued from the free action of conscience 
and were no! determined hy something else. Even in an ordinary jjct- 
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tun, such things as repentance* sdf-rcfrirrn H and a sense of responsibility 
eating be explained by the law of cause and effca. The master agent 
is none other than ihc person himself. This is all there is to it. whether 
in the case of great men like Confucius. Mo Tzu, the Buddha, ami Jesus:* 
or in the case of an ordinary man* 

Fifthly, science arises from she phenomenau of uniformity among ob¬ 
jects whereas a philosophy of life arises from the unity of personality. 
The greatest principle in science is die uniformity of the course of nature. 
Flams* animals* ami even inorganic maner can all Ik classified. Because 
of the possibility of classification, ihcrc is a principle running through 
all changes and phenomena of a particular class of rejects, and therefore 
a scientific formula for it can be discovered- But in human society some 
people arc intelligent while others arc stupid, some arc good and some 
arc bad. and some are healthy while others .ire not. . . . The distinction 
of natural phenomena is their similarity* while that of mankind is its 
variety. Because of this variety there have been tile "first to be entight 
ened" anti the "hero" as they are called ill traditional Chinese terminology 
and the "creator" and “genius” as they ate called in Western terminology. 
All these arc merely intended tf> show the unique character of human 
personality. 

From the above we can %ce that die distinguishing points of a philosophy 
of life arc subjectivity, intuitivencss, synthesizing power, free will* and 
personal unity. Became of these five qualities, rhe solution of problems 
pertaining ta a philosophy of life cannot tic achieved by science* however 
advanced k may be, but can only Ik achieved by man himself. . . . 


TING WEN-CHIANG 

MeiapAysim and Sconce 

Ting Wco-ehiang (V. K. Ting) was a professor of geology il the University 
of Peking when lie responded to Chang Chiin-mji with ihri arrive published 
in April, 1943, Trained al Cambridge and Glasgow universities* he was widely 
respected for hh weiring* in ihc field* of geology* mining, geography. etc., 
but became known abo as a leading political pamphleteer In iqig, a few reari 
before this controversy arose* he had accompanied [Jang Ch'i-di'aa* Cartun 
Chang* and ocher* on in inspection crip to Euro|)c* Irom which the biter re¬ 
lumed niuch duiElusioiicd with die materialism of the West. Though Ting's 
basic oytlwk was not altered hi this experiences from it developed bis interest 
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in a wider range of que5tjnns—poliiical and philosophical—than his scientific 
itudict !iad embmecd taflicr. 

|Frmn Hsumt'hsuth yu {'o-h^udh, to Chung Chun-mni rt aL K r ^htueh 
yu jtn-$htng \tutn, I H 1-19] 

Metaphysics is a bewildered specter which has been haunting Europe for 
twenty centuries* Of hie ii has gradually lost its treacherous occupation 
and ^lS of a sudden come to China, its body swinging, with all its banners 
and slogans, to lure and fool the Chinese people* If you dun 1 ! believe 
me, look at Chang Chun-mafs 'Philosophy of Life/' Chang is my friend 
but metaphysics is an enemy uf science. „ * . 

Can a philosophy of life and science be separated? * . * Chang's ex¬ 
planation is that philosophies of life arc “most diversified 1 * and therefore 
science is not applicable to them, Bui it is one thing io say that at present 
philosophies of life are not unified and quite another thing to say that 
they can never be unified. Unless yuti can advance a reason to prove why 
they can never be unified, we arc obliged to find the unity. Furthermore, 
granted that at present “there are no standards of right and wrung, truth 
or falsity," | &$ Chang $aid| p how can we tell that right and wrong and 
truth and falsity cannot be discovered? Unless we discover them* bow 
arc we going to have standards? To find fight and wrong and truth 
and falsity, what either method is there aside from the scientific? , . _ 
Among those who study biology, who does not know that die problem 
of the good or evil nature of man and Darwin's theories of struggle and 
survival arc all scientific problems and are problems already solved? But 
Chang claims dial these are subjective and are philosophies of life and 
cannot lie subjected m experiment to show 1 which is right and which is 
wrung. By merely looking at his inability Hi separate a philosophy uf life 
from science* we know that they are basically inseparable. | p. 6 ] 

Qmng says that a philosophy of life is nut controlled by Lhc logical 
method. Science replies: Whatever cannot be studied and criticised by 
logic is not true knowledge * He claims that “purely psychological phe¬ 
nomena 1 * he outside the law of cause and effect. Science replies: Psyche- 
logical phenomena arc at bottom materials of science. If the phenomena 
you are talking about ;ire real they cannot gq beyond the sphere of 
science. He has repeatedly emphasized individuality and intuition, but 
he has placed these outside the logical method and definition. U is not 
that science attaches no importance to individuality and intuition. But 
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die individuality and intuition fttogniit'd by science ate thtwc that 
“emerge from living experience and are based on evidences of experience, 
fas Hu $luh has said], Chang has said that a philosophy of life is a syn- 
thesis—'"It is a whole and cannot be discovered in what has t>een divided 
and mill dated." Science replies! We do not admit ihai there is such a 
confused, undifferentiated thing. Furthermore, he himself has distin¬ 
guished the self and the nonscli and listed hint items under the latter. 
Thus he has already analyzed it. He says that "the solution of problems 
pertaining to a philosophy of life cannot he achieved Hy science. Science 
replies: Anything with a psychological content and all true concepts and 
inferences are materials for science. | pp, 14-15] 

Whether we like it or not, truth is iruth and falsity is falsity. As truth 
is revealed, metaphysics becomes helpless. Consequently, tire universe 
that used tu belong to metaphysics has been taken over by science. . . . 
Biology has become a science. . , . Psychology has also declared |its[ 
independence. Thereupon metaphysics hits retreated 1 mm Fits* Philosophy 
to ontology but it is still without regret am! brags before science, saying: 
"You cannot study intuition: you cannot study reality outside of sensa¬ 
tion. You are corporeal, I am metaphysical You are dead; I am living." 
Science docs not care to quarrel with it, realizing that the scientific method 
is all-mighty in the realm of knowledge. There is no fear that metaphysics 
will not finally surrender, [p. 16 j 

Metaphysicians only talk nhoui their ontology. We do not want to 
waste our valuable time attacking [hem. But young people at large are 
fooled by them and consider alt problems relating to religion, society, 
government, and ethics to be really beyond the control of the logical 
method. They think there is really no right or wrong, no truth or falsity. 
They believe that these problems must be solved by what they call a phi¬ 
losophy of life which they say is subjective, synthesizing, and consisting 
of free will. 

If so, what kind of society will ours be? If so. there will be no need 
to read or leant, and experience will be useless. We will need only to 
“hold views according to our conscience," for philosophies of life “all 
issue from the free action of conscience and are not dictated by some¬ 
thing else." In that case, aren't study, learning, knowledge, and experi¬ 
ence all a waste of lime 5 Furthermnir, there will be no room for discuss¬ 
ing any problem, for discussion requires logical formulae, definitions, 
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and methods, add all these are unacceptable m Chang Chun-maL . * . 
Moreover everyone has his own conscience. Whnt need is there for any¬ 
one to M en lighten 1 * or lL sct an example* 1 for list If everyone can L, hold 
his view** according to his irrational philosophy ot life, why should he 
regard the philosophies of life of Confucius, the Hnridhj, Mo T^u, or 
Jesus .is superior to his own? And there is no standard of right and 
wrong or truth and falsity. Thus a person** philosophy of lift may he 
self-contradictory, and he may be preaching the doctrine of equality nf 
the sexes and practicing polygamy at the same lime. All lie needs to say 
is that it i* “the free action of hii conscience/ 1 and he tines not have to 
bother whether it is logical or not. Whenever ii is the free action of con- 
science* naturally other people must not interfere. Could we live in such 
a society for a single day? [pp* 18-19] 


WU CHIH-HUI 

A New Concept of the Universe and Life 
Based ort a New Belief 

These excerpts are from a long essay by Wu Chih-hui {1865-1953), which 
Hu Shah hailed a* +b lhe most significant event 11 in the controversy over science 
and metaphysics* “With one stroke oil the |ien he ruled om God, banished 
[he SDuh and pusiLtLiftd the metaphysical idea tfcut man is the most spiritual of 
all things/ Wu. an ironoebst who had a reputation as something of a wit 
and satirist, is remembered for his declaration, which became a virtual battle- 
ety among the anii^Confncijnists: H AU < hi cad-bound \ old-style | hooks should 
be dumped m ihe lavatory/' 

After raking the Em steps up the old civil service ladder under rhe Manchus, 
Wu had become involved in the reform movement, and then had studied for 
many years in |apart* England and France, where he espoused anarchism. 
Acquaintance with Sun Yat-sen led him eventual!) into iht revolutionary 
movement. He betanvc a confidant ol Sun ind Chinng Kai-shek, and in Jib 
later years a sort oi elder statesman among the Nationalists. 

TFroni I-fyt hurt kdn-yang ti yischuu huan chi jensheng In 

Chang Chim-mai et ul. K'nhweh yu fen-sheng \um r IE, 24-137] 

Chung Chun-mai has mobilized his soldiers of science to protect his 
specter of metaphysics and engage in warfare with Ting Wen-chipng. 
Lbng Ch'ichbo has formubted for [hem l.uvs of the war of words" 
in preparation (or sieppcd up mobilization on both *ides and for a pro- 
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longed struggle. . , • To some extent l feel that even if die struggle 
lasted for y hundred years, there would be no conclusion. | pp. 3 -| _ 2 51 
What philosophy of life have you. oldster r Well, friends, let me tell 

you. ... 

We need only S3y thar "the universe is a greater life." Its substance 
involves cncrgv at die same time. T<i use another term, it may also be 
called power. From this power die will is produced. . . . When the will 
comes into contact with the external world, sensations ensue, and when 
these sensations arc welcomed or resisted, feelings arise. In make sure 
ifi.it the feelings arc correct, thought arises to constitute the intellect. When 
the intellect examines again and again a certain feeling to see to it that 
it is natural and proper or to correct the intellect's own ignorance, this 

is intuiltoa. |pp. a»-lo| , . . 

What is die need of any spiritual element or the so-called sou!, which 

never meets any real need anyway ? |p- jz] 

1 strongly believe 1) that the spirit cannot he sepr.iled from matter. 
... a) that the universe is a temporary thing. . . . j) that jieoplc today 
.ue superior to people 111 the p;ut and that people in the future will be 

superior to people today- 4} [l «y ^ « in boA ^ and cviL 

... 5} that the more advanced material dvilitmion becomes, the more 
plentiful will material goods be. the human rare will tend more ami 
more to unity, and complicated problems will be more and more easily- 
solved. ... 6) that morality is the crysulliz.itinn of civilization and that 
there has never been a low morality when civilization reached a higher 

stale_and 7) that all things in the universe can be explained by 

science. Jpp. it3-57] 


HV SHW 

Science and PkSoropAy of Life 

| From Hu S/tik u’tit’lt un. Collection If. Ch. t, pp. 111-39 1 

The Chinese people's philosophy of life has not yet been brought face 
to face with science. At this moment we painfully fed that science has 
not been sufficiently promoted, that scientific education has run been de¬ 
veloped, and that the power of science has not been able to wipe out 
the black smoke that covers ihc whole country. To our amazement there 
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arc still prominent scholars [like luang Ch'i-eh'ao] who shout* ^Euro¬ 
pean science is bankrupt/ 1 blame the cultural bankruptcy of Europe on 
science, deprecate it* score the sins of the scientists* philosophy of life p 
and do not want science to exert any influence on a philosophy of life* 
Seeing this, how can those who believe in science not worry? How can 
they help crying out loud to defend science? This is the motive which 
has given rise to this big battle of "science versus philosophy of life/' We 
must understand this motive !>cfore we can see the position the controversy 
occupies in the history of Chinese thought. . . , 

Chang Chun-mai's chief point is that ' L thc solution of problems |>cr' 
taming to a philosophy of life cannot he achieved by science." In reply 
to him, we should make clear what kind of philosophy of life has been 
produced when science was applied to problems pertaining to a phi- 
lniophy of life. In other word** we should first describe what a scientific 
philosophy of life is and then discuss whether such a philosophy of life 
can be established, whether it can solve the problems pertaining to 3 phi¬ 
losophy of life, and whether it is a plague on Europe and poison to the 
human race t as Liang Chl-eh'ao has said el is. I cannot help feeling that 
in this discussion consisting of a quarter of :i million words, those who 
fight for science, excepting Mr, Wu Chih-hui. share a common error, 
namely, that of not staling in concrete terms what a scientific philosophy 
of life is, but merd> defending in an abstract way Lhc assertion that science 
rati solve ilie problems of a philosophy of life. . . „ They have not been 
willing publicly to admit that the concrete, purely tmterialisuc, and 
purely mechanistic philosophy of life is the scientific philosophy of life* 
We say diey have noi been willing; we do nm say they have not dared 
We merely say that with regard to the scientific philosophy of life, the 
defenders of science do not believe in it as clearly and firmly as does Mr. 
Wu Chih-hui and therefore they cannot publicly defend their view. , , . 

[n a word, our future war plan should be to publicize nur new belief* 
in publicize what ivc believe To he the new philosophy of life* The basic 
ideas of this new philosophy of life have been declared bv Mr- Wu. We 
shall now summarize these general idea^ elaborate and supplement them 
to some extent, and present here an outline of this new philosophy of 
life: 

! . On rhe basis of our knowledge of astronomy and physics, we should 
recognize that the world of space is infinitely large. 
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z, On ihc b-iiis of our geological and paleontological knowledge, 
should recognize that the universe extends over infinite it me. 

On the basis of all our verifiable scientific know lodge* we should 
recognize that the universe and everything in it follow 1 natural laws of 
movement and change—“naturaJ 1 in the Chinese sense of being so of 
themselves' 1 —and that there is no need for Lhc concept of a supernatural 
Ruler or Creator. 

4. On [he baits of the biological sciences, we should recognize the ter¬ 
rific wastefulness and brutality in the struggle for existence in the bio¬ 
logical world* and consequently Lhc untenabilky of the hypothesis of a 
benevolent Ruler who “possesses the character of loving life" 

5. On the basis of the biologiesL physiological, and psychological seb 
cnees, we should recognize that man is only one species m the animal 
kingdom and differs from the other species only in degree but not in kind. 

6 . On the basts of the know ledge derived from anthropology, sociology, 
and die biological sciences we should understand the history and cause* 
□f the evolution of living organisms and of human stX-tcfVh 

7. On the basis of the biological and psychological sciences, we should 
rccogn i zc that al I psychological phenome iu arc cxplai nablc through s he 
law of causality. 

fk On the basis of biological and historical knowledge, wc should rec¬ 
ognize that moral iry and religion arc subject to change, and th.it the 
causes of such change can be scientifically discovered. 

9. On the basis of our newer knowledge of physics and chemistry, wc 
should recognize dial mailer is not dead or static but living and ds naitiic, 

10, On ike basis of biological and sociological knowledge* wc should 
recognize that the individual—the “small iei£ M —b subject to death and 
extinction, but mankind—ihc “Large Self -docs not die and is im- 
irvimk and should recognize t hit to live for the sake of the species and 
posterity is religion of the highest kind; and ihai [hose religions which 
seek a future life either in Hwvcq of the Pure Lku). are selfish reli¬ 
gions. 

This new philosophy of life is a hypothesis founded on the commonly 
accepted scientific knowledge of the last tw r o or three hundred years. We 
may confer on it the honorable title of scientific philosophy of life- But 
to avoid unnecessary controversy* I propose to call it merely the nat¬ 
uralistic philosophy of life/' 
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“THE DOUBTING OF ANTIQUITY ' 1 

Another significant trend of the New Culture Movement which owes 
its inception to Hu Shih is the new historical and critical approach to the 
study of Chinese philosophy and literature begun by Hu with his doctoral 
studies at Columbia* Hi* Outline a) the History 0/ Chinese PhihsopJiy 
{Chung kuo ehe-hiuch shih ta4fang) w published in 19*9^ is |Sermeaicd 
with a spirit of doubt which led him to reject t radix ion and to study Chi¬ 
nese thought historically and critically. This spirit soon penetrated the 
whole New Culture Movement, Hu s friend Ch'icu Hsuan-t'uiig {1^7- 
iijjS) and pupil Ku Chieh kang (i%j—) took ii up as a concerted M de~ 
bunking" movement in the early 1920s, which resulted in an almost 
complete rejection of traditional beliefs in regard to ancient Chinese his¬ 
tory* as well as to the loss by the Conluoaii Classics of whatever sacrcd- 
ness, prestige or authority they still retained. 

The attacks of reformers in recent decades had already undermined 
belief in ihe political and sodal ethics of Confucianism among young 
Chinese. As Nationalists, however, these same reformer* had often fell a 
pndc m Chinese antiquity which inclined them to spare it xho devastating 
scrutiny to which they subjected the recent past. Now ancient history 
too—a domain in which ConfurianUiiJ had always excelled and which was 
vital 10 their whole world view—was invaded and occupied by modern 
skepticism. 

KU CHIEH-KANG 

Preface to Debates on Ancient History (/ 936 ) 

| From Ku-shih pirn, Vul, I. Pt. I, pp, ^o-66| 

In those years 1 1918 lf.| Dr. Hu Shih published many articles. Those 
articles often provided me with ihe methods for ihe study of history, . . < 
If l can do what Dr. Hu Has done in his investigations of the novel 
ShfU-hu trhtmn, discovering ihe Stages through which the story developed 
and going through the story systematically to show how these stage* 
changed, wouldn't it he mtcrettingl At the same time I recalled that this 
past spring Dr, Hu published on article on the ‘we 11 -field 1 ' system m the 
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periodical Construction \Chttn*she |, using the same critical method of 
investigation. It shows that ancient history can be investigated by the same 
method as the invniigation of the now!, (p. 40] 

As is well known, the history nt China is generally considered to be 
5,ow» years old (or 3,176*000 years according to the apocryphal books!). 
Actually it is only 2,000 years old if we deduct the history * tc ded 
spurious works and also unauihenlicaict! history based on spurious works. 
Then we have only w hat is left after □ big discount! At this point 1 could 
not help arousing in my mind an ambittott to overthrow tin authentic 
history. At Erst I wanted only to overthrow unauthentic history recorded 
m unauthentic books. Now I wanted also to overthrow unauthentic his¬ 
tory recorded in authentic works. Since I read the first section of )Rung 
Yu-wei’s] Confucius As a Reformer ] fCung Tzu &i-chih 0 °l my 
thought had l<en germinating for five or six years, and now for the 
first time l had a clear conception and a definite plan to overthrow 
ancient history. What is this plan? Its procedure involves three things 
to lie done. Finn, the origin and the development of the events re¬ 
corded in unauthentic histories must be investigated one by one. Secondly, 
every event in the authentic histories must he invcsiigulcd to see what this 
and that person said about it, list what they said and compare them, like 
a judge examining evidence so that no he can escape detection. Thirdly, 
although the words elf liars differ, they follow a certain common pattern, 
rust as the rules governing plots in plays are uniform although the stories 
themselves differ. We can detect the patterns in their ways of telling 
falsehood. | pp. 42-451 

My only objective is to explain the .indent history transmitted in the 
tradition of a certain period by the circumstances of that jieriod. , . . Take 
Po-i fc.i 122 h-c.'» who according 10 tradition preferred starving to death 
10 serving another king]. What was the man really like? Was he the son 
of the Lord of Ku-chu? We have no way of knowing. But we do know 
that in 1 he Spring and Autumn period people liked to talk about moral 
cultivation and upheld the “gentleman as the standard of molding per¬ 
sonal character. Consequently, when Fo-i was talked about in the Analects. 
he was dcscril>cd at “not keeping in mind oilier peoples former wicked¬ 
ness - ’ jVrza] and “refusing to surrender his will or degrade himself." 
|Xvilla*I We also know that in (he Contending States period, rulers and 
prime ministers liked to keep scholars in their service and scholars des- 
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pcrately looked for rulers id serve. For this reason. The oj Mmcitu 
says of Po-i that, having heard King Wen was in power, his hopes were 
aroused and he declared: “Why should I not go and follow him? I hear 
King Wen is hospitable to the old." | IV A =13. VIJ hm j We also know 
dial lifter the Ch h in umled ihc empire, the concept of absolute loyalty to 
the ruler became very strung and uo one could escape from the mutual 
obligation between ruler and minister. For this reason, m the Historical 
Records he is recorded as one who bowed before King Wu of Chou to ad¬ 
monish him [ not to overthrow King Chou of Shang], and having failed 
in this mission, chose to folium what he believed to be right* refusing it? 
eat the food produced under the Chou and starving to death in the Shen¬ 
yang Mountain.” 5 After the Han dynasty the story which had undergone 
many changes- before became stabilized; books had become common, and 
as a result the personality of Po-i no longer changed in accordance with 
the varying circumstances of Lime. We there hire should treat ancient his¬ 
tory in the same way as vyc treat the stories of our own day h for they have 
all passed from mouth to mouth. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER CHINESE AND 
WESTERN CULTURES 

Intimately related to the debate on science and metaphysics was the 
controversy over Chinese and Western cultures, which arose from the ap¬ 
parent disillusionment with the West of some who had been the strongest 
champions of Westernization not long before. In igyg Liang QTi^h'ao 
returned from Europe, where he had observed the aftermath of the First 
World War* The picture he proceeded to give of ihc West was much in 
contrast to his earlier view of it as die vanguard of social progress and 
enlightened civilization. Now he saw it as sick and declining* the victim 
of its own obsession with science, materialism, and mechanization. "Ilic 
notion of inevitable progress, which had once inspired his belief that 
China could cut loose from its past and move forward to new greatness* 
was now bankrupt. Its bankruptcy* however, was all the West's, not 
Liang's, If Europe fell victim to its own shattered illusions, neither he 
nor China need suffer in the catastrophe. For the failure of science and 

m SMA tk, ch. ft*. 
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malcrhdism served only Xo vindicate China and its "spiritual” civilization. 

Liang was by no means ready tci forego completely the benefits of sci- 
fi no: and material progress. The failure of the West he saw as resulting 
from its proclivity toward extremes, tis overemphasis on materialism today 
being an excessive reaction lu the exaggerated idealism and spirituality of 
medieval Europe. China's historical mission had been to preserve 2 h. dunce 
between the two, and in the modern world she was specially equipped to 
reconcile these divergent forces ill .1 new humanistic civilization. 1 litis 
Liang arrived at a new syncretism. Whatever was of value in Western 
science anti material progress Chitia could claim for herself .ind blend 
with her own spiritual traditions. I he latter Liang identified selectively 
—and here revealed his grow mg .mti-mtolkaualism—with the idealistic 
.md intuit ion tst strains of Buddhism and NcQ*LoBfu C i ftfttfft1 > Clearly 
lJang wanted the best of both worlds for Linn a, iiiul the better pari was 
dearly Chinese. 

Strong support for this view came from Liang Shu-ming (1S93—), 
who likewise saw the superiority of Chinese civilisation us lying in its 
capacity for harmonizing opposing extremes. A* in the debate over sci¬ 
ence and met a physics, however, the voices of those who spoke for progress 
and modernism— with Hu Shih again among the leaders—prevailed 
against the neo-tmdititntalisis. The Eat ter might appeal to national pride 
or sdf respeer, and thus swell a growing sense of nathmaUaii, but they 
could not attest the steady disintegration of traditional Chinese civilize 
Uon, which Liang himself had done much to hasten. 


LUNG CH l-CH’AO 
Travel Impressions of Europe 

[From Lin Chih^ehun (comp ). Yin ping ttih Vol. V, dmaneht 

No, 25, Pi i. sec, 13* pp. tf-J?! 

What is our duty? It is 10 develop nur civilization with that of the West 
and to suppEement Western civilization with ours m as 10 synthesize and 
iMnsh-rm them 10 make a new civilization. 

Recently many Western scholar* have warned to import Aria civiliza¬ 
tion as a corrective tn their mvi \< Having thought ihc matter tiver cure 
fully, l believe we are qualified for that purpose. Why? in the past, the 
ideal and the practical in Western civilization have tieen sharply divided. 
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Idealism and materialism have both gone to ihc extreme. Religionists 
have oncsidcdly emphasized the future life. Idealistic philosophers have 
engaged lofty talk about the metaphysical and mysterious, far, tar re¬ 
moved from human problems. The reaction came from science. Material¬ 
ism swept over the world and threw overboard all lofty ideals. Therefore [ 
once said, Socialism, which is so fashionable, amounts to no more than 
fighting for bread." Is this the highest goal of mankind? 1 

Now pragmatism and evolutionism are being promoted, the aim being 
to embrace the ideal in the practical and to harmonize mind and matter. 
In mi opinion, this is precisely the line of development m our ancient 
systems of thought. .Although the schools of the sages—Confucius. Lao 
T/.u, and Mo Tzit—are different, their common goal is to unify the ideal 
and the practical. - . . Also, although Buddhism tvus founded in India, it 
really flourished in China. . . _ Take Chinese Meditation Buddhism 
{Chan, ZcnJ. It can truly be considered as practical Buddhism and 
worldly Buddhism, Certainty it could have developed only reside India, 
and certainly it can reveal the special characteristics uf the Chinese |x-opfe. 
It enables the way of renouncing the world and the way af remaining in 
the world to go hand m hand without conflict. At present philosophers 
like Bergson and Luc ken want to follow this path but have not been 
able to do so. I have often thought that if (hey could have studied the 
works of the Buddhist idealistic School, their accomplishments would 
surely have been greater, and if they could have understood Meditation 
Buddhism, their accomplishments would have been still greater, 

Just think. Weren't the pce-Chm philosophers and the great masters 
of the Sui and the Tang eras our loving and sagely ancestors who lias* 
left us a great heritage? We, being corrupted, do not know how to enjoy 
them and today we suffer intellectual starvation. Even in literature, art, 
and (he rest, should we yield to others? Of course we may laugh at those 
old • !rTum * « wh " kbek their own mar! of advancement and claim 
that wc Chinese have all (hat is found m Western learning. But should 
we not laugh even more at those who are drunk with Western ways and 
regard everything Chinese as worthless, as (hough wc in the last Several 
hundred years have remained primitive and have achieved iK.ii.Lng? We 
should realize that any system of thought must have its own period as the 
background. Wha. we need to learn is the essential spirit of that system 
and not rhe conditions under which it was produced, for once we come 
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to ihc conditions, wc shall not be free from the restrictions of time. For 
example, Confucius said a great deal about ethics of an aristocratic nature 
which is certainly not suitable today. Has we should not lake Confucius 
lightly simply because of this, Shall wc cast Plato aside simply because lie 
said that the slavery system should be preserved? If we understand this 
point* we can study traditional Chinese subjects with impartial judg¬ 
ment and accept or reject them judiciously. 

There is another very important matter, if we want rn expand our 
civilization, we must borrow the methods of other civilizations ticca use 
their methods of study are highly refined. [As Confucius said]? "If one 
want* a job well dour* he must first sharpen his tools-* 2,1 For what other 
reason tvjs ir [than the failure to do this] that while everyone in the past 
read Confucius and Li Fo, no one got anywhere? I therefore hope dial 
our dear young people will, iirst of all, have a sincere purpose of re¬ 
specting and protecting our civilization; secondly, that they will apply 
Western method* rn the study ot our civilization and discover it* true 
character; thirdly, that they will put our own civilization in order and 
supplement it with irihers* so that it will he transformed and become a 
new civilization; and fourthly, lhai they will extend this new civilization 
to rhe outside world so that it can benefit the whole human race. 


LIANG SHU MING 

Eastern and Western Civilizations and Thar Philosophies 

At a time when Contsirianism was being det-ried everywhere as decadent and 
outmoded, Liang Shmming, originally a Buddhist scholar, caused a stir by 
hk conversion 10 Confucianism (as represented by the school of Wang Yang- 
ming). After examining Indian and Western philtoiophics, he boldly de¬ 
clared lhat 1 he l inure world civilization would be a reconstructed Chinese 
civilization. Though not unappreciative ni certain Western values. such 3* 
individualism anil science, which he hoped China might some day embrace Ln 
a synthesis with li*cr awn humanistic values. Liang condemned wholesale inula- 
lion af the West as impractical and undesirable. Moreover, unlike conserva¬ 
tives who were tempted to think lhai modem methods might he employed to 
defend traditional society, Liang was a genuine traditionalist, ready 10 dispense 
with both modernity and ihc status quo in Chinese society, where these proved 
iricompiiblc with his CuriEiiuian ideals* 
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According to Liang, the underlying bases of Western democracy—material, 
Mcial, and spiritual—wera totally Lacking in China and quite foreign to the 
Chinese spirit. Consequently political democracy of the Western type could 
not possibly succeed there. Reformers and revolutionaries* who tried arbitrarily 
to superimpose Webern inititiitions on China failed to recognize the essen¬ 
tially rural and agrarian character of Chinese society. A sound program of 
reconstruction, Liang believed, could start only at the grass roots and slowly 
evolve a new socialist society* avoiding ihe excesses of both capitalism and com- 
nranism. 

To promote such reconstruction of agriculture and rural life, Liang founded 
an Imiiuue of Rural Reconstruction and a political party, the National Social¬ 
ists. He became an outspoken critic ol the Nationalist rqjime, and equally jo 
of the Communists later, being one of the few intellectuals who refused to 
confess bis ideological errors. 

[From Tung-kti cht ih *1 chrhsiurh, pp. 54-50.2 1 

There are three way* in human life: 1) to go forward; 2) xo modify and 
to achieve harmony, synthesis and the mean in the self; and 3) 10 go 
backward. . . . The funtiamental spirit nf Chinese culture is the harmony 
and mode rat ion of ideas and desires* whereas that of Indian civilization 
ii to go backward in ideas and desires [and dial of the West is to go lor- 
ward], [pp. 54-55 J 

Generally speaking, Westerners have Seen too strong and too vigorous 
in their minds and intellect. Because of this they have suffered spiritually. 
Tliis it an undeniable fact since the nineteenth century, [p. 63] 

Let us first compare Western culture with Chinese culture. First, there 
is the conquest of nature on the nut trial side of Western culture—this 
China has none of. Second, there is the scientific method on the intellectual 
side of Western culture—this also China lias none of. And thirdly, there 
is democracy on the social side of Western culture—this, too. China has 
none of. . . . This shows negatively that the way of Quaere culture is 
not that of the West but the second way {mentioned above, namely: 
achieving the mean), . , . As in Indian culture , . . religion alone has 
flourished, subordinating to it philosophy, literature, science, and art. The 
three aspects of life | material, intellectual, and social] have become an 
abnormal spiritual development, and spiritual life itself ha* been an almost 
purely religious development. Tills is really most extraordinary. Indian 
culture has traveled its nwn way, differ cm from that of the West. Need¬ 
les* to say, it is not the same as that of Chinese culture, [pp. 64^661 
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In this respect Chinese culture is different from that of Indict, because 
of the weakness of religion as we have already said. For this reason, there 
is not much to be said about Chinese religions. The most important thing 
in Chinese culture is its metaphysics, which is applicable everywhere. . . . 
Chinese metaphysics is different from that of the West and India. It is dif¬ 
ferent in its problems, . . , The problems discussed in the ancient West 
and ancient India have in fact not existed in China. While the problems 
of the West and India arc not really identical, still they are the same in 
so far as the search for the reality of the universe is concerned. Where they 
arc the same is exactly where they are decidedly different from China. Have 
you heard of Chinese philosophers debating monism, dualism, or plural¬ 
ism. or idealism and materialism t The Chinese do not discuss such static 
problems of tranquil reality. The metaphysics handed down from the 
greatest antiquity in China, which constituted ihe fundamental concept of 
all learning—great and small, high and low—is that completely devoted to 
the discussion of change, which is entirely uantranquil in reality, [pp. 

114-15] 

The first point of the Confucinn philosophy of life arising tnu of this 
type of Chinese metaphysics is that life is right and good. Basically, this 
metaphysics speaks in terms of "the life of the universe." Hence it is said 
that "Change means reproduction and reproduction,’ 1 lft Confucius said 
many things to glorify lift, like "The great characteristic of Heaven and 
earth is 10 give life."and "Docs Heaven speak? All the four seasons 
pursue their course and all things are continually being produced"*'. . - , 
Human life is the reality of a great current. It naturally tends toward the 
most suitable and the most satisfactory. It responds to things as they come. 
Tins is change. It spontaneously arrives at centrality, harmony, and 
synthesis. Hence its response is always right. This ts the reason why the 
Confucian school said: “What Heaven bat conferred is what we call 
human nature. Tn fulfill the law of human nature it what we cal! the 
Way."** As long as one fulfills his nature, it will be ad right. This is why 
it i* said that it can be understood and put into practice even by men and 
women of the simplest intelligence. This knowledge and ability are what 
Mencius catted the knowledge possessed hy man without deliberation and 

“/Tm^ CAtntfiff Ha «> Ti eh, 5; Lcgjjr. ^ Xtnf* p. 3^- 
* ei CA*B*cr. Ha 11. ch- l; l 1 - 
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the ability possessed hy him without having been acquired by learnings* 
Today we tall ii intuition, (pp- 121-2.5] 

Tills sharp intuition is what Confucius called jen [humanity]* , - - 
Therefore Confucius taught people to "seek jtnJ ,w All hum as virtues 
come out nf this intuition. . * > Only sharp intuition can enable man to 
Ite fust right and good in his conduct, and jert can produce such a sharp 
intuition in the highest degree, /es is the substance (li) and sharp im 
tuition is die function (yttng) r ■ . - All that Confucianism have sought 
is a life that is just right, A life that is just right tine* not consist in rigidly 
following one particular objective law but In being natural and always 
achieving the right measure and degree | that is, the mean}* To l*e rigid 
surclv cannot be just right, and iis greatest harm is lo hamper the in¬ 
ward springs nf life and to violate the law of nature. The Gmfucianists 
have believed that a life that es just sight is the most natural and most com 
smtani with the change of the universe—-what Confucius called the 
operation nf the natural Lnv." fu ihh natural change, there h always 
centra lay and harmony- |pp- 136-39| 

Clearly, contemporary Western thinkers demand a change in the tradi¬ 
tional Western view of life. The tendency they seek ts precisely the path 
of China, the path of Con&tditiism [ namely, intuition or the Confucian 
fen ], . . , The forw ard path of the West has been entirely devoted to the 
search for the external, completely casting aside the self sod destroying die 
spirit, so that while the external life is rich and beautiful- the internal 
life is empty to the point of aero. Therefore Wester iters now unanimously 
make a strenuous effort to rid themselves of ihc narrow and oppressive 
world which reason and intellection have imposed on them. * . . In die 
present world, intuition will rise to replace intellection, [pp. 177-7**] 
What attitude should we Chinese huh! now? What should we select 
from the three cultures F We may say: 
j r We must reject the Indian altitude absolutely and completely. 

2. We must accept Western cult tire as a whole | including conquest of 
nature, science, and democracy) but make some fundamental changes. 
That is to say, we must change the Western attitude somewhat [from in¬ 
tellection to intuition 

We must renew our Chinese attitude and bring it m the fore, but A* 
so critically. [ p. 102 \ 

F NrmrtiJt VTT A; r 
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The auiiudc l warn tu recommend is what Confucius called "strength, 

. « . What I ask now is nothing more than our going forward to act, and 
that activity at us liest should issue directly from our feelings. . , . When 
Confucius said that "to be strong, resolute, simple, and slow in speech is 
near l« humanity” ai he revealed the nobility of the will of the individual 
and the richness of our Icelings. | pp. 211-13] 


HU SHIN 

Ottr Attitude Toward Modern Western Civilization 

The must surprising rejoinder to the critics of the West came from Hu Shih, 
who defended the materialistic" West <m die ground that it was indeed more 
ritual iKun China. 

[From flu Shift wen ttun. Collection UI. Ch. t. pp. f-«j) 

At present the most unfounded and most harmful distortion is to ridicule 
Western civilization as materialistic and worship Eastern civilization as 
spiritual. . . . Modern civilization of the West, built on the foundation 
of the search for human happiness, not only has definitely increased mate¬ 
rial enjoyment to no small degree, but can also definitely satisfy the 
spiritual demands erf mankind. In philosophy it has applied highly refined 
methods unceasingly to the search for truth and to investigation into the 
vast secrets of nature. Id religion and ethics, it has overthrown the religion 
of superstitions and established a rational belief, has destroyed divine 
power and established a humanistic religion, lias discarded the unknow¬ 
able Heaven or Paradise and directed its efforts to building a paradise 
amt'tig men and Heaven oil earth. It has cast aside the arbitrarily is- 
scried transcendence of the individual soul, has utilized to the highest 
degree the power of man's new imagination and new intellect 10 pro¬ 
mote a new religion and new ethics that is fully socialized, and has en¬ 
deavored to work for the greatest amount of happiness for the greatest 
number of people. 

The most outstanding characteristic of Eastern civilization is to know 
contentment, whereas that of Western civilization is not to know eon- 
teaunent. 

Contented Easterners arc satisfied with their simple life and therefore 
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do not seek 10 increase i heir materia! enjoyment, They are satisfied with 
ignorance aEid with "not undemanding and noC knowing" ^ and there¬ 
fore have devoted no attention to the discovery of truth and the invert 
tinn of techniques and machinery. They are satisfied with their present 
lot and environment and therefore do hoi want to conquer nature hut 
merely be at home with nature and at peace with their lot. They do not 
want to change systems but rather to mind their own business. They do 
nut want a revolution, but rather to remain obedient subjects. 

The civilization under which people arc restricted and pun trolled hy a 
material environment from which they cannot escape, and under which 
they cannot utilize human thought and intellectual power to change en¬ 
vironment and improve conditions, is the civ iliza tion of a la r £y and non- 
progressive people. It is truly a materialistic civilization. Such civilization 
can only obstruct but cannot satisfy the spiritual demands of mankind. 

SA MENG-WU, NO PING-SUNG* AND OTHERS 

Declaration for CttUunil Construction on a Chinese Basis (ijjj) 

The increasing pace of Western i nation irt the early p jos p especially in [he 
uuivcrviiies T prompted further expressions of fear that Chinese culture might 
be wholly submerged. ThI* declaration by ini university professor* in the 
magazine Cuhutd Construction dcpi&rtd ihe prevailing trend and, in the 
general vein of I.iang Chl-ch'ao and Liqng Shu-ming, called for a synthesis 
of Chinese and Western cultures which would nevertheless I* distioctivety 
Chinese. Vague though this syncretism was* it attracted enough attention 
ihreughcrui the country so chat Hu Shih felt compelled lo protest, as he did 
in the piece which follows the declaration here, this kind of “conservatism + - + 
hiding under ihe smoke-screen of compromise." 1 

I From "Chung-kuo pen-wei li wenbua chktwhc hsuan^ycn," in iFc*- 

huj dtitri'sht, VoL \ r No. ^ (January 1935), pp, 3-5 J 

Some people think we should return to the past. But ancient China is 
already history, and history cannot and need nut be repeated. Others bo 
Jleve that China should completely imitate Eng Lind and the Untied Stales. 
These viewpoints have their special merit*. Bui China, which is neither 
England nor the United State*, should have her own distinctive char- 
Liacristica. Furthermore, China is now passing from an agricultural 
feudal society id an industrial society, and is in a different situation from 
“j&oc^ u/ Odts. Ti jm, Wen % 
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England and the United States, which hive been completely industrialized 
We the re fore definitely oppose complete imitation of them, Besides the 
proponents of imitating England and the United States, there are two 
other schools of thought, one advocating imitation of Soviet Russia, trie 
other, of Italy and Germany. But they make the same mistake as those 
promoting the imitation of England and the United States; they likewise 
ignore the special spatial and temporal characteristics of China, . . . 

We demand a cultural construction on the Chinese basis. In the process 

of reconstruction, W'e should realiiM that: 

i. China is China, not fust my geographical area, and there hire has her 
own spatial characteristics. At the same time, China is the China of today, 
nor the China of the past, and has her own temporal characteristics. We 
therefore pay special attention to the needs of here and now. The neces¬ 
sity to do so is the foundation of the Chinese basis. 

j. It is useless merely to glorify ancient Chinese systems and thought. 
U is equally useless to curse them. We must examine our heritage, weed 
out what should be weeded out, and prettrw what sliould be preserved. 
Those good systems and great doctrines which arc worthy of praise should 
be brought to greater light with ill our might and be presented to the 
whole world, while evil systems and inferior thoughts which are worthy of 
condemnation should be totally eliminated without the slightest regret. 

3. k is right and necessary to absorb Western culture. But we should 
absorb what is worth absorbing And not, with the attitude e tots ac 
ccpHEK£, absorb its dreg* dlso* 

4. Cultural construction on the Chinese basis is a creative endeavor, 
one that is pushing ahead. Its ob|C«ive is to enable China and the Chinese, 
who are backward and luve lwt their unique qualities in the cultural 
sphere, not only to keq> pace with other countries and peoples, but also m 
make valuable contributions to a world culture, 

5. Tu construct China in the cultural sphere is not to abandon the idea 
of the world as a Grand Unity- Rather, it is first to reconstruci China 
and make her a strong and complete unit so that she may have adequate 
strength to push forward the Grand Unity of the world. 

Essentially speaking, China must have both self-recognition and a world 
perspective, and must have neither any idea of seclusion nor any tletermj. 
kation to imitate blindly. Such recognition is profound and precise rec 
ognition. Proceeding on such recognition, our cultural reconstruction 
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slumlt! Ik: Not in adhere-to the past, nor 10 imitate blindly, but to stand on 
the Chinese basis, keep a critical attitude, apply the scientific method, 
examine the past, hold on to the present, and create the future. 

HU SHJH 

Criticism of the H Declaration for Cultural Construction 
on a Chinese Bush 1 " (/gjj) 

| Prom Hu S/uft uen-it'urt. Collection IV, Ch. 4, pp. 535-40J 

At the beginning of the year ten professors. Sj Meng-wu, Ho Ping-sung, 
el al„ issued a declaration on "cultural construction on a Chinese basis " 
Considerable popular attention in the country has been attracted to it in 
the last several months. ... I can’t help pointing out that while the ten 
professors repeatedly uttered the phrase "Chinese basis*' and while they de- 
clated in so many words that they were "hot conservatives," in reality it is 
their conservative thinking thai has been fooling them. The declaration 
is a most fashionable expression of a reactionary monel prevalent today. 
Of course, it is our of fashion for people conscientiously to advocate re¬ 
turning to the past and therefore their conservative thinking takes refuge 
under the ininkc-screen of compromise. With respect to indigenous cul¬ 
ture, the professors advocated discarding the dregs and preserving the 
essence, and with respeer to the new culture of die world they advocated 
accepting ihe good and reacting the bad and selecting what is best. This 
is the most fashionable tunc of compromise. . , , 

The lundamental error of Professors 5 a, Ho, and others lies in rhdr 
failure to understand the nature of cultural change. . . . Culture itself is 
conservative. , , . When two different cultures come into contact, the 
force of competition and comparison can partially destroy the resistance 
and conservatism of a certain culture. ... In this process ot survival of 
the fittest, there is no absolutely reliable standard by which to direct the 
selection from the various aspects of a culture. In this gigantic cultural 
movement, the “scientific method” the ten professors dream of docs not 
Wurk. . . . There is always a limiL to violent change in the various 
spheres of culture, namely, that it can never completely wipe out the 
conservative nature of an indigenous culture. This is the ‘Chinese basis' 
the destruction of which has been feared by numerous cautious people 
df die post as well as the present. This mdigenous basis is found in the 
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life and habit* produced by a certain iiidtgciisius environment and historv. 
Simply sta(ed H it is the people—all the people. This j* the "basis," There 
is no danger that this basts will be destroyed. Nn matter how radically 
the material existence has changed, how much intellectual systems have 
altered* and how much political system* have been transformed, the Japa¬ 
nese arc still Japanese and the Chinese are still Chinese* , . , The ten pnv 
fcssnrs need xm worry about die ^Chinese has is'* + , h Those of us who 
arc forward looking should humbly accept the scientific and technological 
world culture and the spiritual civilization behind it- - * . There is no 
doubt that in the future the crystallization of this great change will, of 
course, be a culture on the “Chinese basis*' 1 



CHAPTER XXIX 

CHINESE 

COMMUNISM 


On the surface Chinese Communism would seem to have liiilc to do with 
Chinese tradition. From the outset—front the Party’s founding tn t9ii 
under the leadership of the iconoclast Ch'en Tu-hstu—it has been blatantly 
hostile to Cfjnfucian tradition and unashamedly committed to violent over¬ 
throw of the old order. Mao 1 se-tun^ too, though he has recognized a 
kind of native tradition in the peasant rebellions and popular ■‘revolution¬ 
ary literature of earlier dynasties, hat nut thereby acknowledged any debt 
to the past. For him, recurrent rebellions showed only huw the Chinese 
masses had suffered and protested. They did not show a way om of the 
historical impasse: the constant re-establishment of dyiusticism and war¬ 
lord Urn after futile outbursts of popular disco mem. 

For such an aljortivc revolutionary tradition Mao could fee] pity, but if 
any lesson was to be learned—and this was Mao’s real point—it was the 
uniqueness of Marxism -Leninism and of the victory which the Commu¬ 
nist Party alone had Iscen able to ndiicvc over such an oppressive past* 
Where earlier failures demonstrated only the need for something totally 
new to break a deadlock which had spelled frustration and stagnation for 
all the ideology and organization of Communism had for the first time 
given China a revolution worthy of the name. 

Yet if, in Communist eyes, the successful Chinese revolution has been so 
peculiarly a product of superior Marxist science and leadership, Chinese 
Communism has been also, in the perspective of history, an unmistakable 
product of the Chinese revolution. For almost a century this revolution 
had been in the making—perhaps even for longer, if it is taken as pan of 
a much older process, as the latest issue from the ancient womb of dy¬ 
nastic change. But conjoined to Uvc familiar processes of dynastic decay, 
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which might have led to a rebellion typical of the past, was a world 
revolution of which Communism itself must be considered only one 
manifestation, a world revolution wliich^. long before Ch'en Tu-hstu and 
a handful of intellectual* met to launch the Communist Revolution, had 
already effected far-reaching and fundamental changes in the Chinese way 
of life. 

It is not our purpose here to assess the forces and factors which con¬ 
tributed to the triumph of Communism lu Cl iiria. The circumstances in 
which the Party took its rise, however, have a bearing on the relation be¬ 
tween Communism ant! the Chinese tradition. By i$n the course of 
revolutionary change was already well advanced. Nor only had the Man- 
chu dynasty fallen, hut every attempt to restore the old monarchical and 
dynastic system had met with insuperable resistance- If* therefore, the 
republican era still looked much like earlier periods of warlordltm and 
decentralization, the possibility had nevertheless vanished of this phase 
yielding eventually and inexorably to another period of dynastic rule. 

With it, however, had not vanished the need for a government strong 
enough to serve the same purposes—and more: to cope w ith the enormous 
problems of China's adjustment to the modern world. In the answers to 
that need proposed by Sun YaMen* anti‘Marxist though he was, it b not 
difficult to discern tendencies with 4 dose affinity in Communism* What¬ 
ever Dr. Sun's own intent in ns, the popularity of his People's Principles 
(which went almost unchallenged from either L eh or Right long after his 
death) helped create an atmosphere conducive w the acceptance of Com- 
munbt aims: the Peoples Livelihood nr Socialism, of a state-control led 
economy; the People s Rule nr Democracy as Sun interpreted it, of rule by 
a party elite under a strong leader: and Nationalism as adapted by Sun 
to the Leninist struggle against colonialism, of hostility to and suspicion 
of the West, 

While republican politics floundered in a sea of warlord ism and eco¬ 
nomic dislocation, the estrangement of Chinese intellectuals from tradi¬ 
tion .-il ideals and Institutions deepened. This process, which began with 
cone ess in ns to Wtslernizatioji by even would-be defenders of Confucian¬ 
ism, had reached a dimax well before the republican revolution with the 
abandonment of the traditional curriculum for the civil service, lung the 
institutional stronghold of Coniuciau ideology. If a new political elite 
were ever us regain the power of the old centralized bureaucracy* it was 
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as unlikely to consist of Confneian scholar^tTiciaU as the regime itself was 
to take the form of monarchy. Instead now of intellectuals serving as de¬ 
fenders of tradition, they had become its most implacable critics. Thus 
Confucianism h.id nnt only lost its bureaucratic function„ but even the 
basis of its intellectual life. 

As we have seen in the preceding chapter, the dominant trend of 
thought in the New Culture Movement was toward Westernization- This 
was expressed in certain general attitudes which won increasing accept¬ 
ance among the educated and cspec sally irnnng the younger general ion: 
i) positmsm h as a belief in the value and universal applicability of meth¬ 
ods of inquiry developed for the natural sciences; 2) pragmatic in she 
sense tliai the validity of an idea was in be judged primarily by its effec¬ 
tiveness; and 3) materialism, especially as a denial of traditional reli¬ 
gious and ethical systems. While each of these attitudes might be held 
by as liberal a scholar and as eloquent an antbCommuiust as Hu Shih, for 
many others they rep resented transitional stages on a road that led nat¬ 
urally and easily to Qi-mmunism—to an acceptance of Marxism as the 
science of society, of Leninism as the effective method for achieving 
social revolution; and of dialectical materialism as a philosophy of life, 

More shun any such intellectual trends, however, what created a re¬ 
ceptivity 10 revolutionary change among die Chinese people as a whok 
were attitudes of a more general and pervasive character. First among 
these was the desire for and expectation of a better life, which the mate¬ 
rial progress of the West had seemed \a bring within hope of realization. 
Second was a new view of history as dominated by forces which would 
either crush those who fell behind or guarantee a bright future to those 
who understood and utilized diem. Third was the prevailing frustration 
over ChinaV failure to keep pace with dicse forces and to fulfill the high 
expectations nf her modern political prophets. 

Each of these attitudes contributed to a climate of opinion which called 
for wholesale change, and in which nothing that was mn "revolutionary' 1 
could hope to amuse popular enthusiasm. Of this the revolutionary asms 
of the Ktiomintang itself arc an eloquent example, but more instructive 
for present purposes is the inability of the Kuomintang to win support for 
its brand nf revolution front prerisek those intellectuals whn helped form 
the minds of the educated elite. We have already teen how quick Western¬ 
ed ucaicd .md ^liberal-minded” Chinese were to find fault with the N.v 
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riunalist regime for its bilurc to exemplify liberal principles and establish 
political democracy. Yet toward the Communists, whose political aims 
were still more authoritarian and totalitarian, these same h ■|Lb^:rals ,l same- 
limes showed far mate indulgence. In the revolutionary contest oF the 
times u was nor difficult for rhe Communists to gain acceptance as fellow 
"progressives 11 —a httle extreme perhaps, but nonetheless devoted to the 
cause of social and economic revolution* to science and technological prog¬ 
ress, and above all to the total destruction of the old order. 

Yet it was in a more fundamental sense than this that Westernised in¬ 
tellectuals and tile exponents of modern Western philosophies helped 
prepare die way for Communism. Hu Shih had joined binds with Chen 
Tu-hsiu in the attack on traditional values* but nothing pragmatism had 
to offer in the way of scientific analyses or solutions to the specific prob¬ 
lems of modern Chinese society proved intelligible or acceptable to the 
great musses of Chinese as a substitute fur the old value system. Thus if 
the weakening of traditional ethics did not leave an actual vacuum for 
Communist doctrine to fill, still the materialistic and utilitarian tendencies 
of die time uffered little resistance to T and could easily be exploited by, 
the new ttngmausm. 

Having considered, in an admittedly cursory and no doubt too sweeping 
fashion, same points in the development of modern Chitic.se thought from 
which Chinese Communism took its departure, we shall defer an assess 
ment of its relation to Chinese Tradition until the general aims and prin¬ 
ciples of the movement have been examined. In the selections winch fol¬ 
low- the presentation of these aim* and principle* i* guided by two basic 
criteria, which it would be welt to keep in mind. First, since this is mi 
intended as a documentary history of Chinese Communism, questions of 
primarily historical significance are not emphasised These include ques¬ 
tions of strategy and tunics which, though of fundamental importance 
an understanding of the Communists" actual rise to power, cannot prop¬ 
erly be evaluated except thru ugh a more detailed analysis of historical 
factors than is possible within the scope of this study * Second, this survey 
centers upon the mast important pronouncement* of Mao Tsrtung, as the 
chief exponent of Chinese Communism today. Past leaders and lowrr- 
rankmg spokesmen are included only w here they give expression to ideas 
that have a significance beyond the importance of their expositors. 
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Withiit these limitations the readings attempt to answer the fdlbu’ing 
basic questions: 

i. What have been the overall aims of the Chinese Communists, aims 
for which they have succeeded in gaining the support of hot it Party mem- 
bers and Chinese outside the Party? 

i. In what light have Chinese Communists interpreted their own rela¬ 
tion to China's past history and traditions? 

3 - What are the philosophical premises upon which Gimmuniit doc¬ 
trine claims to be based? 

4 * What are the ideological factors most vital to the actual practice of 
Chinese Communism; in other words, what arc the basic elements of 
Communist discipline? 


THE NATURE OF THE COMMUNIST 
REVOLUTION 

In this section are presented readings which attempt to answer the first 
two questions above. They are meant to suggest the overall character ;ind 
significance of die Communist revolution as its leaders have interpreted 
them in the Chinese people as a whole. In a second section the theoretical 
bases of party indoctrination and discipline, directed primarily to the prty 
elite, will be set forth. 


LI TA-CHAO 
The Victory of Bolshevism 

Li Ta-chao (iSSS-rgiy) was a Peking University professor and librarian who 
joined in the intellectual ferment which found expression in ChW Tu-hsiub 
AW Youth magazine. He exerted an especially profound influence on tii* 
student and library assistant, rhe youthful Mao Tse-iung, Marxism had at¬ 
tracted comparatively little attention among Chinese, until the iucees* of the 
October revolution inspired Li to hail it enthusiastically in this ariicle for the 
November ;■> i«ue of iht ,SW Youth in r P i3. Thereafter he launched a 
Marxist study elub imm which recruits were drawn for the founding of the 
Communist Party in t W i. One of the co-founders of the Partv, alone with 
ChW Tudtsiu, U later was captured In x raid on the .Soviet Embassy com 
ixnind in Peking and executed. Since ChW, the original chairman of the 
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Party t wii subsequently expelled and disowned by it, Li came to be honored 
in his place and to be revered posthumously as the Party's founding father. 

All ho ugh not yet a convinced Marxist at this lime, in this article Li bespeaks 
a widespread feeling *f hope and expectation aroused by she fidshevik revolu¬ 
tion among Chinrte bitterly disappointed in the outcome of the Chinese rev- 
durian of igu, Note how he specifically acclaim* it as a new and potent rc^ 
ligion offering medianic hope for the future. 

[From Teng and Fairhank. Chinas Response so she Wcsi, pp* 246-49] 

“Victory! Victory! The Allies have been victoriousf Surrender. 11 Surrender! 
Germany has surrendered P These words are on the national flag 
bedecking every doorway, they can be seen in color and can be indistinctly 
heard tn the intonation of every voice. . , , 

But let us think carefully as small citizens of the world, to whom exactly 
does the present victory belong? Who has really surrendered? Whose is 
the achievement this time? And fur whom do we celebrate? , , , 

For die real cause of the ending of the war was ruzrt the vanquishing of 
the German military power by the Allied military power, but the van- 
ijtnshing of German militarism by German socialism. * . , The victory 
over German militarism docs not belong to the Allied nations; even less 
does n belong to our factious military men who used participation in the 
war only as an excuse [for engaging in civil w r ar J, or to out opportunistic, 
cunningly manipulative politicians. It is the victory of humanitarbmsm + 
of pacifism; it ii the victory of justice anti liberty; it it the victory of 
democracy; it is the victory of socialism; it is the victory of Bolshevism 
[Chinese text inserts “Hohenzollern 11 by error]; It is the victory of the 
red llag; it is the victory of the labor class of the world; and it is the vic¬ 
tory of the twentieth century's new tide* Rather than give Wilson and 
uihers die credit for this achievement, we should give the credit to Lenin 
fdic*c names are inserted in English J, Trotsky, CoUontay [Alexandra 
Kolbneai], to Ltcbknccht* Scbcidrmann, and to Marx r , T 
Bolshevism is the ideology of the Russian Bolshevik t. What kind of 
ideology is it? It is very difficult [p explain, it dearly in one sentence. If 
we jpck for the origin of the word, we see that it mans "majority." An 
English reporter once asked CoUontay* a heroine in that [Bolshevik] 
party, what the meaning of "Bolshcviki' 11 was. The heroine answered * . , 
"hi mtaning will be dear only if one looks at w r hac they are doing." 
According to the explanation given by this heroine, then, 4+ Boishcviki 
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means only what they sue doing/ 1 But from the fan that this heroine had 
iaEled herself a Revolutionary Socialist in western Europe, md 3 Bokhc- 
vikn m eastern Europe, and from the things they have done, it is dear 
that their ideology is revolutionary socialism; their party is a revolutionary 
socialist parly; and they follow the Gt: man socialist economist Marx as 
the founder of their doctrine. Their aim is to destroy die national bound- 
anes which arc obstacles to socialism at present, and to destroy the system 
of production in which profit is monopolized by the capitalist. Indeed, 
the real cause of this war was also tilt destruction of national boundaries. 
Since the present national boundaries cannot contain the expansion of the 
system of production brought about by capitalism, and since the resources 
within each nation are inadequate for the expansion of its productive 
pwver, the capitalist tuitions all began depending on war to break down 
these boundaries, hoping to mate of all pans of the globe one single, 
coordinated economic organ. 

So far as die breaking down of national boundaries is concerned, the 
socialist* are of the same opinion with them. But the purpose of the 
capitalist governments in this matter is to enable the middle class m their 
countries to gam benefits; they rdy on world economic development hy 
one diss in the victor nations, and not on mutual cooperation among 
humanitarian, reasonable organizations of the producers of the world. 
This war will cause such a victor nation to advance from the position of 
a great power to that of a world empire. The BoUhcviki saw through this 
point; therefore they vigorously protested and proclaimed that ihc present 
war is .1 war of the tsar. of the kaiser, n£ kings and empemrsi that it is a 
war of capitalist governments, but it is not their war. Theirs is die war of 
classes, a war of all the world's proletariat and common people against 
the capitalists of die world. While they arc opposed io war itself, they 
are at the same time not afraid of it. They hold that fill men and women 
should work. All those whn work should join a union* and there should 
be □ central administrative soviet in each union. Such soviets ihen should 
organize all die governments of the world. There will be no congress, no 
parliament, im president, no prime minhtet, no cabinet, no legislature, 
and no ruler. Them will be only the join! soviets of labor, which will 
decide all matters. AN enterprises will belong to those who work therein, 
and aside from this no other possessions wifl allowed. They will unite 
the proletariat of the world and create global freedom with their greatest. 
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wrongest power of restrict; first they Will male a federation of Et^ 
ropcan democracies, to serve as the foundation of a world federation. T 3 iis 
is the ideology o£ the Bolshevik!. Tins is die new doctrine ai the twentieth- 
century revolution. 

In a report by Harold Williams in the London TfmrJ, Bolshevism is 
considered a mass movement. He compares it with tarly Christianity, and 
finds two points of similarity; one is enthusiastic partisanship, the other 
h a tendency to revelation. Hr says, '^Bolshevism is really a kind of irum 
movement, with characteristics of religion 1 '. . . . Not only the Russia of 
today, but the w hole world of the twentieth century probably cannot avoid 
being controlled by such religious power and swayed by such a mass 
movement* *, , 

Whenever a disturbance in this worldwide social force occurs among 
die people, it will produce repercussions all over the earth, like storm 
clouds gathering before the wind and valleys echoing the mountains. In 
the course of such a world mats movement all those dregs of history 
which can impede the progress of the new movement—such as emperors, 
nobles, warlords, bureaucrats, militarism, capitalism—will certainly be 
destroyed as though struck hy a thunderbolt. Encountering this irresistible 
fide, these things will be swept away one by one. , , # Henceforth, all that 
one sees around him will be the triumphant banner of Bolshevism, and 
all that one hears around him will be Bolshevism^ song of victory. The 
hell is rung for human! E.irhmsm' The dawn of freedom ha* arrived! See 
the world of tomorrow; it assuredly will Inching to the red flag! . . . The 
revolution in Russia is but the first fallen leaf warning the world of the 
approach of autumn. Although the word w Bolshevism* w.ts created by 
the Russians, the ipirit it embodies can be regarded as that of a common 
awakening in she heart of each individual among mankind of the 
twentieth century. The victory of Bolshevism* therefore* ts the victory of 
the spirit of common awakening in the heart of each individual among 
mankind in the twentieth century. 

MJO TSE-TUNG 

ft?port on an Investigation of the Hunan Peasant Movement 

Under the early Eeadctslup q( Ch en Tu-hsiu the Chinese Cormnunkt Party 
iuHuwcd a policy ai cuthi tuition with the Kuormmjmg dictated by the 
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Comintern, Since this ended in near-diwter for the Party in 1927 and brought 
about Gh'cn's fall From Leadership, Chen s writings and tdoi do not figure 
prominently today its the orthodox tradition of Chinese Communisi doctrine. 
By contrast this report on the Huilan Peasant movement by Mao Tseaung 
(1I93—), who ivas then of much leu importance in the Party hierarchy, has, 
since his rise to supremacy, come to be regarded as a document of the greatest 
significance to the development of ihc revolution. 

After taking pan in the formation of the Communist Party, Mao had been 
assigned in 1925 to the organising qf peasants in his native Hunan, where he 
liecame convinced of l he enormous revolutionary ptrteinial of the peasantry. 
In this report, prepared early in 1927, Mao describes the method 1 used by the 
peasant wsechriofu, and reveals with undisguised satiiiaction the campaign 
of terror waged against local landlords and officials. These [error tactics became 
an essential feature of Mao's systematic program of class warfare in areas 
taken over by the Red Army. Such a condoning «f extremism is contrary 
to the dominant strain in Chinese (bought, w r hich favors moderation, com¬ 
promise, and Itarmony, but has ample precedent in Chinese political practice 
and in peasant revolutions like the Taiping Movement, Curiously enough, 
among the grear deeds of the peasants which Mao Lists (including the organ- 
bung of peasants 1 associations and cooperatives* tax reduction* price control* 
etc.) we find prohibitions on gambling, opium smoking, feasting, imd wine- 
drinking* which reflect the strain of native punU&ijm already encountered in 
the Taiplngs, 

More significant* In view* of the later importance attached to the land: prob¬ 
lem, Is Mao’s failure 10 say anything about the confiscation and redistribution 
of Land among I he poor pea sants. This period he describes was one of coUaLjore- 
tioo with the Kuommtang* and the tactic* pursued were Limited by the 
Corns mem's dame not 10 offend Kuomimang sensibilities an the question 
of bud expropriation. Mjo, concurrently si Kuomintang party official (for a 
time chief of its Agitprop department and candidate for the Kuuminiang 
Central Committee)* was also careful to avoid such oftense in wrmng this re¬ 
port, On the other hand* there is ample evidence* in the pjvsages which follow, 
of Maoi remarkable capacity to &ee things through the eyes of the peasant 
[From StUcted Wori^i Mat* Tst-Sung. I„ 21^57J 

HIE IMPORTANCE Of TTIE PEASANT PROBLEM 

During my recent visit to Hunan 1 I conducted an iitvesrigarion an die 
spot ini a the conditions in the five counties of Siangian, Sjangsiang, 
Hengshiin p Liling, and Changsha. In the thirty two da vs from January 4 
to February 5* in villages and m county towms, i called together for fact- 
finding conferences experienced peasants and comrades working for she 

MlUJUn w» Ibco iti£ H.™«Futr ot I he pcbuui mvvttacm in Chins. UnLni ndicr- 
n>ut n.cst&J, [utxfwi?i m thw idtcrntni j/e fjoflt %ht official KiH J Eii. J 
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movement, listened attentively to their reports, and collected a 
lot of material. Many of the howl and whys of the peasant move me [it 
were quite the reverse of what l had heard front the gentry in Hanko w 
and Changsha. And many strange things there were that 1 had never 
seen or heard before. I think these conditions exist in many other plates. 

Ail kinds of arguments against the peasant movement must be speedily 
set right, The erroneous measures taken by the revolutionary authorities 
concerning the peasant movement must be speedily changed, Gnlv thm 
can any good be done for the future of the revolution. For the rise of the 
present peasant movement is a colossal event. In a very short time, in 
ChiruTs cent rah southern, and northern provinces* several hundred mil¬ 
lion peasanti will rise like a tornado or tempest, a force sr> extraordinarily 
swift and violent that no power, however great, will be able to suppress 
it- They will break all trammels that now bind them and rush forward 
along the road lo liberation. They will send all imperialists, warlords, 
corrupt officials, local bullies, and bad gentry to their graves. All revolu¬ 
tionary panics and all revolutionary comrades will sEand before them to 
be tested, and to be accepted or rejected as they decide. 

To march at their head and! lead them? Or m follow' at their rear, 
gesticulating at them and criticising them ? Or to face them as opponents? 

Every Chinese is free to choose among the three alternatives, but c it- 
cumstanecs demand that a quick choice be made. [pp. 21-22] 

MJWM WITH THE LOCAL BULLIES AND HAD GENT?! V! 

All Power cn the Peasant Association! 

The peasants attack as then mam targets the local bullies and bad 
gentry and the lawless landlords, hitting in passing against patriarchal 
ideologies and institutions, corrupt officials in the cities, and evil customs 
in the rum I areas. In force and monte mum, the attack is like a tempest 
or hurricane: those who submit to it survive and those who resist k 
perish. As a result, the priAlleges which tile feudal landlords have en¬ 
joyed for thousands of years arc being shattered to pieces. The dignity and 
prestige of the landlords are dashed to the ground. With the fall of the 
authority of the landlords, the peasant association becomes the sole organ 
of authority, and whit people call *V\U power to the peasant association 11 
has come tn pass. Even such a trifle af a quarrel between man and wife 
has to be settled at the peasant association. Nothing can be settled in ihe 
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absence of people from the association. The association is actually dictating 
in all mutters in the countryside, and It is literally true that '“whatever it 
says* goes.*' The public can only praise the association and must not con¬ 
demn in. The local bullies and bad gentry and the lawless landlords have 
been totally deprived of the right to have their say, ;jfid no one dares 
mutter the word ll No." To be safe from the power and pressure of the 
peasant association* the first-rank local bullies and Ixul gentry lied to 
Shanghai, the second-rank ones to Hankow, the third-rank ones to 
Changsha* and the fourth-rank ones and even lesser fry can only remain 
in r.he countryside .md surrender to the peasant association. 

Til donate ten dollars, please admit me to the peasant association^ 
one of the smaller gentry would say. 

"Pshaw! Who warns your filthy money T the feasants would reply. 

Many middle and small landlords, rich peasants and middle peasant^ 
formerly nppersed to the peasant association, now seek admission in vain. 
Visiting various places, I often came across such people, who soli dial 
my help. *1 beg," they would say, "the committeeman from dir provincial 
capital to be my guarantor." 

The census book compiled by the local authorities under the Manchu 
regime consisted of a regular register and a special register; m the former 
honest people were emcred, and in the latter burglars, handily and other 
undesirables. The peasants in some places now- me the Mint method to 
threaten people formerly opposed to the association: ' Enter them an the 
special register! n 

Such people, afraid of being entered in the special register, try various 
means to seek admission to the association nod du not fed at ease until, 
as they eagerly desine, their names are entered in its register. Hut they are 
as a rule seemly turned down, and so spend their days it* a constant state 
of suspense; barred from the doors of the association^ they .ire like home¬ 
less people. In short, what was generally sneered m four months ago as 
die “peasants' gang’ 1 has now become something mosr honorable. Those 
who prostrated rhcmiclves before the power of the gentry now prostrate 
themselves before the power of the peasant. Everyone admits that the 
world has changed since last October. 

ki AS AWFUL ML5s!” A Nil *VElt1 UQOD tHTCEDf’ 

The revolt of the peasants in the countryside disturbed the sweet dreams 
of the gentry. When news about die counimidc reached the cities, the 
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gentry there immediately burst into an uproar When 1 first arrived in 
Changsha, I met people from various circles and picked up a good deal 
of streel gossip. Fmm die middle strata upwards to the right-wingers of 
die Kuomintang, there was not a single person who did not summarize 
the whole thing in one phrase: u An awful mesif w Even quite revolutionary 
people, carried away by the opinion of the “awful mess" school which 
prevailed like a storm over the whole city, became downhearted at the 
very thought of the conditions in the countryside. and could not deny the 
word "mess." Even very progressive people could only remark: "Indeed 
a mess, but inevitable in the course of tile revolution." In a word, nobody 
could categorically deny the word "’mess." 

But the fact is^ as stated above, that the broad peasant masses have risen 
to fulfill their historic mission, that the democratic forces in the rural areas 
have risen to overthrow the rural feudal power. The patriarchal-feudal 
class of local bullies, bad gentry, and lawless landlords has formed the 
basis of autocratic government for thousands of years, the cornerstone of 
imperialism, ivarlordism and corrupt officialdom. To overthrow 1 this 
feudal power is the real objective of the national revolution. What Dr. 
Sun Vat-sen wanted to do in die forty years be devoted to the national 
revolution but failed to accomplish, the peasants have accomplished in a 
few months. This i-s a marvelous feat which has never been achieved *n 
the last forty or even thousand* of years. It is very good indeed. It is not 
"a mess' 1 at all. It is anything bus "an awful tncs*/ h |pp. 23-25 1 

THE QUESTION OF ""oOTS'G TOO ¥AlT 

There is another section of people who iay: "Although the peasant as¬ 
sociation ought to be formed, it has gone rather too far in it* present 
actions/* This is the opinion of rhe middle-of-ihc-roadcrc. But how do 
matters stand in reality: True* the peasants do in some ways "act unrea¬ 
sonably" in the countryside, tlie pleasant association, supreme in author¬ 
ity, doc* not allow the landlords to have their say and makes a dean 
sweep of all their prestige* This Is Tantamount to trampling the landlords 
underfoot after knocking [hem down. The peasant* threaten: "Put you in 
the special register*' 1 ; they impose fines ns the local bullies and bad geuiry 
and demand contribution*; they smash their sedan-chairs. Crowds of peo¬ 
ple swarm into the homes of the lt>eal bullies and bid gentry who oppose 
the peasant association, slaughtering their pigs and consuming tlicar strain. 
They may even loll for a minute or two on the ivory beds of the young 
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tncsdamci and mademoiselle* in die kinnlits of She bullies and gentry. 
Ai die slightest provocation they make arrests, crown the armied with 
talE paper-hats, and parade them thro ugh the villages: "You had gentry, 
now you know who we arcl 1 ' Doing whatever they like and turning 
everything upside down, they have even created a kind of terror in the 
countryside. This is what some people call "going ton far," or “going be¬ 
yond the proper limit to right a wrong,’’or “really too outrageous.' 1 

The opinion of this group, reasonable on the surface, is erroneous at 
bottom. 

First, the things described above hnvc all been the inevitable results of 
the doings of the local bullies and bad gentry and lawless landlords them¬ 
selves. For ages these people, with power in their hands, tyrannized over 
the peasants and trampled them underfoot; that is why the peasants have 
nuw risen in such a great revolt, The most formidable revolts and the 
most serious troubles mvariably occur at places where the local bullies and 
bad gentry and the lawless landlords were the most ruthless in their evil 
deeds. The peasants’ eyes are perfectly discerning. As to who is bad and 
who is not, who is the most ruthless and who is less so, and who is to be 
severely punished ami who is to be dealt with lightly, the peasants keep 
perfectly clear accounts and very 1 seldom has there been any discrepancy 
between the punishment and the crime. 

Secondly, a revolution ii not the same as inviting people to dinner, of 
writing an essnv, or painting a picture.or doing fancy needlework; it carl' 
not be anything so refined, so calm and gentle, or so mild, kind, courteous, 
restrained, and magnanimous * A revolution is an uprising, an act of 
violence whereby one class overthrows another. A rural revolution is a 
revolution by which the peasantry overthrows the authority of the feudal 
landlord class. If the peasants do not use the maximum of their strength, 
they can never overthrow the authority of the landlords which has been 
deeply routed for thousands of yean. In the rural areas, there must be a 
great fervent revolutionary upsurge, which alone can arouse hundred* 
and thousands of the people to form a great force. All the actions men¬ 
tioned above, labeled as "going too far" are caused by the power of the 
peasants, generated by a great, fervent, reVoIuUonary upsurge in the 
countryside. Such actions were quite necessary in the second period of 
the peasant movement (the period of revolutionary action). In this |K- 

* T3ittc ww list *imio Coni kin ui. lay 
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nod* ii was necessary to establish the absolute authority of the peasants - 
It was necessary to stop malicious criticisms against the peasant asspda- 
lion, Ii was necessary to overthrow all the authority of the gentry, to 
knock them down and even trample them underfoot. Ah actions labeled 
as Agoing too far* had a revolutionary significance in the second period. 
To put it bluntly, tc was necessary to hring about a brief reign of terror 
in every rural area; otherwise one could never suppress the activities of 
the counterrevolutionaries in the country ride or overthrow the authority 
of the gentry. To right a wrong it is necessary to exceed the proper limits, 
and die wrong cannot be righted without the proper limits being ex- 
e«ded. s | pp. 26-27] 

YANGUAK? OF Till DEVOLUTION 

The main force in the countryside which has always put up the b increst 
fight is the poor peasants. Throughout both the jieriod of underground 
organization and that of open organization, the poor peasants have fought 
miJuautly all along. They accept most willingly the leadership of the 
Communist Party. They ire the deadliest enemies of the local bullies and 
had gem ry and attack their strongholds without the slightest hesitation, 
(p* 3 f j 

Without the poor peasants (the ^riffraff" as the gentry call them) if 
would never have been possible to bring about in the countryside the 
present state of revolution, to overthrow the local bullies and bad gentry, 
or to complete the democratic revolution. Being the most revolutionary, 
the poor peasants have won die leadership in the peasant association. . * , 
This leadership of the poor peranfr is absolutely necessary. Without die 
poor peasants there can be no tc volution. To reject them is to reject the 
revolution. To attack them is to attack the revolution. Thcur general direc¬ 
tion of the revolution hai never been wrong, (p. 3,2J 

1 "'friiing bcprjtiil ihf prr^ie? liniil U* fisrht 4 w™n" k in k|il Chitiw jihm*. tr 
mam th*t, ibtHJjiEi the wornf i» li^hatsd, ihc proper EaccbpE Eui httn \p 

righting it. Thh ]ihmc bat uiterr bew tud n a prrtcil b pnmeiic thtjnmgfc- 
s^inir jTurjineiri jmd m i uittfv mtfc pi idling anil imltrriHg. U fcin^ie* that iJw trEabli-iW 
fviitr nf ihjnp* ihcAild not he utltTly hut rinljf certain rcmcJiiE inrauim 

Dfvii be imruilUkftE fur eti txIttniicciL Thu* it pnividu t omt rni<ssE (uttnub lot the 
frinnniflti anJ I he npparTunuu wuhm the 1**04tflkns*rr nnk Mere Omnd< Mao 
Tii-Eyftjt it rcfuuii| <tida (JtopJt. WhtH he m Lhe lean H Tu right a Mpigt wt imiil 
JIU be^nd ihe pmptt Itmiu uthtrwiie the *ri*Ut e*mi* be ri#hl«k" h t mmm ch^E 
dtivilum.jfr.in, mrjiurfi, n^t le/annHE-ftviittiiiut mcuurfii must he liiken L» entl 
thr M fctidal vnief. 
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WEATHJTOWlNC THE CLAN AUTHORmf OF THE ELEJEJtfi AND ANCESTRAL 
TEMPLES. THE THEOCRATIC AirrHOJtXTY UF THE CITY COBS AND LOCAL 
DHL 11 £3, AND THE MASCULINE AUTHORITY DF THE HUSBANDS 

A man in China is usually subjected 1.0 the domination of three systems of 
authority: 1) the system of the style (political authority), ranging from 
the national, provincial, and county government in the township govern, 
meni; 2) die system of the clan (dan authority), ranging from the cen¬ 
tral and branch ancestral temples to the head of the household; and 3) the 
system of gods and spirits (theocratic authnnty), including the system of 
die nether world ranging from ihc King of Hell to the city gods and local 
deities, and that of supernatural being* ranging from the Emperor of 
Heaven to all kinds of gfxJs and spirits. As to women, apart fmm being 
dominated by the three systems mentioned above, they arc fun her domi¬ 
nated by men (the authority of die husband). These four kinds of au¬ 
thority political authority, dan authority, theocratic authority, and the 
authority of the husband—represent rhe whole ideology and institution 
of feudalism and patriarchy, and are die four great curds that have bound 
the Chinese people and particularly the peasants. We have already seen 
how the [scasants are overthrowing the political authority of die land¬ 
lords in the countryside. The political authority of the landlords is die 
backbone of all other systems of authority. Where it has already been 
overthrown, clan authority, theocratic authority, and the authority of the 
husband are all beginning to totter. Where the peasant association is 
powerful, the clan elders and administrators of temple fund* no longer 
dare oppress members of the clan or einhe^zle the funds. The bad clan 
elders and administrators have been overthrown as local bullies and bad 
gentry. No ancestral temple dare any longer, .is it used m do, inflict cruel 
corporal and enpilai punishments tike ’■beating," ’’drowning" and “bury¬ 
ing alive." The old rule that forbids women and p^u- people to attend 
b.unpieti in the .incestrai temple ha* alto been broken. Oil one occasion the 
wamcn of Paikwo, Hengshan, marched into their ancestral temple, sat 
down nn the seats and ate and drank, while the grand patriarchs could 
only look on. At another place the poor peasants, mn admitted to the 
liaiujmrts iri the temples, swarmed in and ate and drink their fill, while 
the frightened local bullies, bid gentry, and gentlemen in long gowns 
all took to their heels. 
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Theocratic authority begins 10 loiter everywhere as [he peasant move 
me tit develops. In many places the peasant assertions tuive taken over 
[he temples o( the gods as their offices. Everywhere they advocate ihe ap¬ 
propriation of temple properties En mat tit a in peasant schools and to defray 
association expenses, calling this “public revenue from superstition/ 1 For¬ 
bidding superstition and smashing idol* has become quite the vogue in 
Lihng, In m northern districts the peasants forbade the festival proces¬ 
sions in honor o£ the god of pestilence. There were many idols in the 
Taols! temple on Fupo hi.IL Lukow, but they were all piled up in a 
corner to make room for the district headquarters of tic Kuomintang, 
and iiei peasant raised any objection. When a death occurs in a family, 
such practices as sacrifice to the gods, performance o£ Taoist or Buddhist 
rites. Hind offering of sacred lamps are becoming rare. Et was Sun Hsiao- 
shan, the chairman of the peasant association, who proposed nJJ this, so 
the local Taoist priests bear him quite a grudge. In the Lungfcng Nunnery 
ta the North Third district, the peasants and school teachers chopped 
up the wtjodrn idols 10 cook meat. More than thirty idols in the Ttingfu 
Temple m the South distract were burnt by ihe students together with 
the [feasants; only two small idols, generally known as “His Excellency 
Par?," 1 were rescued by an old peasant who said, "Don't commit a sinl” 
In pi it ccs where the power of the peasants Is predominant only the older 
[>casanrs and the women still believe in gods* while the young and middle- 
aged peasants no longer do so. Since it is the young and middle-aged 
peasant* who arc in control of the peasant association,, ihe movement 
to overthrow theocratic authority and eradicate sujwrsmion h going on 
everywhere. 

As to the authority of the hush and. it has always been comparatively 
weak among die poor peasants, because the podr pravirii women, com 
[tiled for financial reasons to take more pan in manual work than women 
of the wealthier classes, have obtained more right to speak and more 
power to make decisions in family affairs. Ill recent years rural economy 
ha* become even more bankrupt and [he basic condition for mens 
domination over Women has already been undermined. And now* with 

*1^ Cfaenir. commotth ktewn *v *1Tli £w:dJ«K"jr Pan/' wn on ce prtlm ttf 

Ktifrtijs, ia^iiul ot rite? Nnnh *ujif *UniW fA-M. vtin-t#*7), Hr liimuwi in 

mm tv kflcari u in upri^l-i ulB^bil jik[ 3 Idriny. impinul jutfjre wlw hid j kfijiit 
irrt tnnu-ijj trm nn *ll lhr am Ik Innlr 
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the rise of the peasant movement, women in many places have set out 
immediately to organize the rural women's association; the opportunity 
has come for them to lift up their heads, and the authority of the hus¬ 
band is tottering more and more every day, [n a word, all feudal and 
patriarchal ideologies and institutions are totter mg as the power of the 
peasants rises. In the present period, however, the peasants' efforts are 
concentrated on the destruction of the land turds’ political authority. 
Where the political authority of the landlords is already completely de¬ 
stroyed, the peasants are beginning their attacks in the other three spheres, 
namely, the dan, the gods, and the relationship between men and women. 
At present, however, such attacks have only just "begun’' and there can 
be Ivo complete overthrow nf the three until after the complete victory of 
the peasants’ economic struggle. Hence at present our task is to guide the 
peasants to wage political struggles with their utmost strength, so that the 
authority of the landlords may be thoroughly uprooted. An economic 
struggle should also be started immediately in order that the land problem 
and other economic problems of the poor peasants can be comp [del v 
solved/ ' 

The abolition of the dan system, of superstitions, and of inequality 
between men and women will follow as a natural consequence of victory 
in political and economic struggles. If wc crudely and arbitrarily devote 
excessive eifons to the abolition of such things, we shall give die local 
bullies and bad gentry a pretext for undermining the peasant movement 
by raising such slogans of counter-revolutionary propaganda as "The 
peasant association does not show piety towards ancestors,'’ “The 
association abuses the gods and destroys religion," and “The peasant as¬ 
sociation advocates the community of women." Clear proof has been 
forthcoming recently at both Siangsiang in Hunan and Tangsin in Hupeh, 
where the landlords were able to take advantage of peasant opposition 
to the smashing of idols. The idols were set up by the peasants, and in 
tune they will pull them dotvn with their own hands; there is no need 
for anybody else prematurely in pull down the idols for them, The agita¬ 
tional line of the Communist Party in such matters should be: “Draw 
the bow to the full without letting go the arrow, and be on the akn.” A 

*Thii 41DC rrtcffMt tf. ihc liuvl problem n miMMi* from tXr hai 

apportcttliy been fetrmprtUTriv to chance M»’i .mure j, j pfiipfc' „J tile 
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The idols should be removed by the peasants themselves, and the temples 
tor martyred virgins and the arches for chaste and filial widowed daugh¬ 
ters-in-law should likewise be demolished by the peasants themselves; it 
is wrong for anyone else to do these things for them. 

In Lhe countryside i p too P agitated among the peasants for abolishing 
superstitions. What I said was: 

"One who believes in the Eight Characters 7 hopes for good luck; one 
who believes in geomancy hopes for the beneficial influence of the burial 
ground/ This year the local bullies, bad gentry, and corrupt officials 
all collapsed within a few months. Is it possible that till a few months 
ago ihey were all in good luck and all under the beneficial influence 
of iheir burial grounds, while in the last few months they have all of a 
sudden been in bad luck and their burial grounds nil ceased to exert 
any beneficial influence on diem ? 

"The local bullies and had gentry jeer at your peasant association, and 
say: ’How strange! 1 e has become a world of committeemen; look, you 
can't even go to the hu runes without meeting one of them! 1 Quiie true, 
in the towns and in the villages, the trade unions, the peasant association* * 
the Kuoniintang, and [he Communist Party all have their committee 
members—it h indeed a world of committeemen. But is this due to the 
Eight Characters and the burial grounds? What a strange thing! The 
Eight Characters of aU the poor wretches in die countryside have sud¬ 
denly changed for the better[ And their burial grounds have suddenly 
started to exert a beneficial influence! 

r 'Tbe gods * They may quite deserve our worship. But if we had no peas¬ 
ant association but only the Emperor Kuan* and the Goddess at Mercy, 
could we have knocked down the local bullies and had gentry ? The gods 
and goddesses are indeed pitiful: worshiped for hundreds of years* they 
have not knocked down for you a single local bully or a single one of 
the had gentry! 

rftedil iictchp peJitiad el tb* lu ihe fulJesi £*t*mt P tls? 

thnuld leat-e ii 14 the praunt*" ywa inilblivE to ibotub mpcntilwu jml othtf bad 
firKtitci. 

A mctW Lrj fortune-idling in ChLru by undying the two c\l Lit ckuatten 
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“Now you warn to have ytitir rent reduced. I would like to ask: How 
will you about up Believe in the gftdj, or believe jo the peasant as- 
Sbmtion?** These words of mine made the peasants roar wilts laughter. 

IPP 45N9] 

ervn 'hal ucivq(int 

With the downfall o£ the power of the landlords in the rural areas, the 
peasants 1 cultural movement has begun. And so the peasants, who hitherto 
bitterly hated the schools, are now zealously organizing evening classes, 
The ‘'foreign-style schools" were always unpopular with the peasants. 
In my student days I used to stand up for the "foreign-style schools" 
when, upon returning to my native place, I found the peasants object¬ 
ing to them. 1 was myself identified with the "foreign-style students" 
and "foreign-style teachers" and always felt that the peasants were some¬ 
how wrong. It was during mv six months in the countryside in 1915. 
when [ was already a Communist and hud adopted the Marxist view¬ 
point, that 1 realized I was mistaken and that the peasants’ views were 
right. The teaching materials used in the rural primary schools all dealt 
with city matters and were in no way adapted to the needs of the rural 
areas, iiesides, rhe primary school teachers behaved badlj towards, the 
peasants, who, far from finding them helpful, grew to dislike them. As 
a result, the peasants wanted nld-SLyle rather than modern school*— 
"Chinese classes," as they call them, rather than “foreign classes'—and 
they preferred the masters of the old-style school to tht teachers in the 
primary schools. 

Now the peasants are energetically organizing evening classes, which 
they call peasant school*. Many such schools have been opened and others 
are being established; <m the average there is one school to every town¬ 
ship. The peasants arc very enthusiastic about establishing such schools, 
and regard only such schools as lheir own. The funds for evening 
come from tbe "public revenue from superstitious practices," the funds 
of ancestral temples and other kinds < f public funds or public propeiry 
that have been lying idle. The county education hoards wanted to use 
these public funds for establishing primary schools, that is, “foreign-style 
schools" not adapted to die needs of the peasants, while the peasants 
wanted to me them for peasant schools; as a result of tlie dispute, both 
sides got part of the funds, though in certain places the peasants got the 
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whiJc. As a result of the growth of the pcisaut movement the cultural 
level of the peasants has risen rapidly. Before lung there will lie tens of 
thousands of schools sprouting up in the rtiraj arena throughout the 
whole province, and that will be Something quite different from the futile 
clamor of die mtelligcnuda and so-called "edLtcjtors” fnr popular cdu 
catiuiip” which for all ihdr hullabaloo has remained an idle phrase. 

[IT- 5H?J 

The Chinese Retoitifivn and the Chinese Communist Party 

Along with On Nett/ Demoeraey which appeam! soon after h (January* ig^o}, 
The Chines Revolution $nri the Chinese Communist Party (Dccembcr s iq^j) 
i* one of two basic texts prepared by Mao to provide a definitive LntcrpreUl inn 
of lhe nature and aims of ihe revolution. Together they represent an adroit 
analysis of the Party's situation and the strategy to Ik- pursued in the achieve¬ 
ment of its objectives, presented in the simple catechetical style* the vigorous 
and unadorned prose, which arc so characteristic of Maos direct approach to 
maw indoctrination, 

Much had happened since MaO ? s early days as a peasant organizer La HnnaiL T 
when he had become fired with enthusiasm for the revolutionary potent h! hies 
of ihe peasant masses. The lesson of early defeats and disappointments in 
Hunan and long experience aj a practicing revolutionary leader, both in the 
Kiangti Sonet and on the Long March to Yeoan, arc reflected in Mao's 
analysis of revolutionary strategy. He had devoted much attention to military 
matter! in the early yean at Yen an, and had expressed himself at great length 
on problems of guerilla warfare, military tactics* revolutionary objectively 
itum organization and discipline, ctc> Some oi hii main points are summarized 
hi the selections which follow. 

Ac ihe same time, Mao had been devoting himself to Lntcmiic study of 
Marxism-Leninism and the writings of Stalin. He had prepared lexis setting 
forth the chief theoretical tenet* of Communist orthodoxy (excerpts from 
which arc presented in section two of this chapter ) and he had given much 
attention to (he proper interpretation o i Chinese hmoFT and the nature or ihc 
Chinese revolution in “orthodox H terms. Indicatiom at this, including Mao f * 
ni<epTance of Stalin's periodization of Chinese history according to the vbtsi- 
tai Western pattern i from primitive iOfiimuMui, lea via very, to feudalism, 
to capitalism) mhei than Man's diffcreutiatiao ol ii as a peculiarly Atiatk 
or Oriental society, are found in the writings below. They present first Mao** 
«cw of Chinese histurv, his character! Station of rhe revolution, and his analysis 
at revolutionary strategy. Following them arc passages from On Neu* Demoe* 
rary H stating the political and economic program Mao had formulated for this 
*tage in the revolution. 
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k should be rrtiicmbcred that these two works were written in the middle 
phase of the second Unhed Front period h supposedly based on tfoUahoralion 
with she Kuaminlartg against ibe Japanese. With the condition of She M<w- 
cow'Berlin Pact, signalizing SuIhm accommodation of the Axis powers, the 
struggle against Upan no Longer rased such a high priority. xMaci T though still 
eager to exploit anti-Japanese feeling, iell less of a need to work closely with 
the Naliunalists in the H ann -imperial Lit" struggLe. Accordingly he placed 
g/catei stress on the revolution within China and on the Corniminist Party's 
leadership oi it, as over against the Kuonrintang. 

[From Stktfcd Wor\s r IIL 73^6] 

nit Chinese nation 

Developing along the same lines as many other nations of the world, 
the Chines nation (chiefly ihc Hans) first wem through some tens uE 
thousands of years of hfe in classless primitive communes. Up to now 
approximately 4^000 year* have passed since the collapse of die primitive 
communes and the transition to class society, first slave society and then 
feudalism. In the history of Chinese civilization, agriculture and bandi 
craft have always been known as highly developed' many great think' 
ers, scientists, inventors, statesmen, military experts, me 11 of letters, and 
artists have flourished, and there is a rich store uf classical works, The 
compass was invented m China very long ago. The art of paper-making 
was discovered as early as ijkta years ago. Block-print Lug was invented 
E f 300 years ago. In addition,, movable types were invented ftuo years ago* 
Gunpowder was used in China earlier than in Europe. China, with 1 
recorded history of almost 4+000 years, is therefore one of the oldest civil¬ 
ized countries in the world. 

The Chinese nation is not only famous throughout the world Eor its 
stamina and industriousoc*s> but aEo as a freedom-loving people with 
a rich revolutionary tradition, The history of the Hans, rot instance, 
shows that the Chinese people would never submit to rule bv the dark 
forces and that in every case they succeeded in overthrowing or chang¬ 
ing such a rule by revolutionary means. In thousands of year* of the his¬ 
tory of the Hans r there have been hundreds of peasant insurrectionSi 
gfc.u or small, against the regime of darkness imposed by the landlords 
and nobility. And it was the peasant uprisings that brought about most 
dynastic changes. All the nationalities of China have always rebelled 
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against I he foreign yoke and striven to shake it qfF by means of resists nee. 
They accept a union on the basis of equality, not the oppression of one 
nationality by another- In thousands of yean of history of the Chinese 
nation many national heroes and revolutionary leaders have emerged. 
So the Chinese nation is also a nation with a glorious revolutionary tradi¬ 
tion and a splendid historical heritage, fpp, 73-74] 

AKCIGKT FEUDAL SOCIETY 

Although China is a great nation with a vast territory, an immense pop¬ 
ulation, a long history* a rich revolutionary tradition, and 4 splendid his¬ 
torical heritage, yet she remained sluggish m her economic* political* 
and cultural development after her transition from the slave system into 
the feudal system, This feudal system, beginning from the Chou and 
Ch H in dynasties, lasted about 3,000 years. |jj. 74 | 

It was under this feudal system of economic exploitation and political 
oppression that the Chinese peasants throughout die ages led a slaved ike 
life in dire poverty and suffering. Under the yoke of feudalism they had 
no freedom of person* The landlords had the right to beat and insult 
them and even to put them to death at will* while the peasants hod no 
political rights whatever h The extreme poverty and backwardness of the 
peasants resulting from such ruthless exploitation and oppression by the 
landlord class is the basic reason why China's economy and sodaJ life 
has remained stagnant far thousands of years. . * * 

Tile ruthless economic exploitation and political oppression of the 
peasantry by ihc landlord class forced die peasants [o rise repeatedly in 
revolt against its rule. . . . However, since neither new productive forces, 
nnr tiew r relations of production, nor a new class force, nor an advanced 
political party existed in. those days, and consequently peasant uprisings 
and wars locked correct leadership as is given by the proletariat and 
the Communist Party today, the peasant revolutions invariably failed, 
and ihe pcws&ncs were utilized during or after each revolution by the 
landlord* and the nubility :is 4 tool far bringing about a dynastic change. 
Thus, ah ha ugh some social progress was made after each great jKiiant 
revolutionary struggle, [he feudal economic rdatiuns aiid feudal political 
system remained basically unchanged. 

Only in the List hundred years did fresh changes take place, [pp. 
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PR.EeE'ST-DAT COtOKML* SNfi SffrU'Ttt ftJAL SOCIETY 

As mcrLiLUEied m Section 2, Chinese feudal society Listed for about 30^00 
years. It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that great 
internal changes took place in China as a result of the penetration of 
foreign capitalism. 

As China's feudal society developed its commodity economy and so 
carried within itseli the embryo of capitalism* China would of herself 
ham: developed slowly into a capitalist society even if their had 1kg n no 
Uidutnct of foreign capitalism. Hie penetration of foreign capitalism 
accelerated this development, [pp, 76-77 j 

Yet this Ircth change represented by the emergence and development 
of capitalism constiiutes only one aspect «f the change that has taken 
place since imperialistic penetration into China. There is another aspect 
which co-exists with it as well as lumpers at., namely t the collusion of 
foreign imperialism with China's feudal forces to arrest the development 
of Chinese capitalism, [p. yfl] 

The contradiction between imperialism and the Chinese nation, and 
the contradiction between feudalism and the great masses uf the people, 
art the principal contradictions in modern Chinese society. . * + The 
struggle} arising fmm fliese mmradictimis and their intensification in¬ 
evitably result m the dally-developing revolutionary movements. The great 
resolutions of modern and contemporary Chin a have emerged and dc 
velupcd on the hask of these iuEid.imcEii.il contr.idictium, [pp. 

THE cm Nisfc hevoli tion: 

The national revolutionary struggle of the Chinese people has a history 
of exactly one hundred years dating from the Opium War of 1840, and 
of thirty years dating from the revolution of 1911. As this revolution 
has not yet run its full course and there has not yet been any signal achieve 
menc with regard to the revolutionary tasks, n is still necessary lor all the 
Chinese people, and above all die Chinese Communist Parry, to assume 
the responsibility for a resolute fight. |pp. Hi-ftjf 

Since the character of present-day Chinese society is colonial, semi- 
colonial and semi-feudal, then what alter all are mir chief targets or 
enemies at this stage ol the Chinese revolution? 
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Tlicry arc none nchcr than imperialism and feudalism, namely* the 
bourgeoisie of the impa-kalist countries and the landlord class ai home. 
For these and none other are die principal agents that carry out oppresr 
sion in Chinese society at the present stage and obstruct its advance. These 
ngems conspire to oppress the Chinese people and, since national oppres¬ 
sion by imperialism Ls the heaviest oppression, imperialism has become 
the foremost and fiercest enemy of she Chinese people. 

Since Japan's armed invasion of China, the principal enemies of ihe 
Chinese revolution have been Japanese imperialism and all the coltahttnu 
tors and reactionaries who are in collusion with it, who have either openly 
capitulated or .ire prepared to capitulate. 

The Chinese bourgeoisie, also actually oppressed by imperialism, once 
led revolutionary struggles; it played a principal leading rule, Si hr in* 
stance, in the revolution of igit, jnd aJsu joined such revolutionary 
struggles as the Northern Expedition and the present Anti-Japanese Wit. 
fn the long period from 1927 tn 1957, however* the upper stratum of the 
bourgeoisie, as represented by the reactionary bloc the Kuomintang, 
was in league with imperialism and formed a reactionary alliance with 
the landlord class, turning against I he friends who had helped it—the 
CnfitmujsUt Parry, the proletarian the pcasamrv and other sections of 
the petty bourgeoisie, betraying the Chinese revolution and thereby caus¬ 
ing its defeat, [pp* 83-841 

Confronted wiih such enemies, the Chinese revolution becomes pro 
traced and ruthless in nature. Since the encmrcs arc extremely powerful, 
the revolutionary forces^ unless allowed a long period of time, cannot lx i 
massed and steeled into j power that will finally crush them. Since die 
enemy's suppression of the Chinese revolution is exceedingly ruth levs, the 
revolutionary forces cannot hold their own positions and take ovei die 
enemy's unless they steel themselves and develop their ten j city. The view 
that the forces of 1 lie Chinese revolution can l)c built up 111 the twinkling 
nf -in 1—ye and the Chinese revolutionary struggle can triumph overnight 
is therefore incorrect. 

Confronted with such cHermes* die Chinese revolution must. far as 
iu principal means or the principal form is concerned lie an armed father 
than a peaceful one, Tim it because ottr enemy makes it impossible for 
the Chinese people, deprived of all political freedoms and rights, to take 
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any peaceful political action, Stalin said, ^In Chinn,, armed revolution 
is fighting against armed counter-revolution* This is one of the peculiarities 
and one of the ad vantages of the Chinese revolution," 1rj This statement 
is a perfectly correct formulation. The view which belittles armed strug¬ 
gle, revolutionary war, guerrilla war and army work is therefore incor¬ 
rect. 

Confronted with such enemies, the Chinese revolution has also to 
tackle the question of revolutionary base areas. Since powerful imperial¬ 
ism and its allies, the reactionary forces in China, have occupied China's 
key dues for a long time* if the revolutionary forces do not wish to com¬ 
promise with them but want to carry on the struggle staunchly, and if 
they intend to Accumulate strength and steel themselves and avoid decisive 
battles with their powerful enemy before they hive mustered enough 
strength, then they must build the backward villages into advanced, con¬ 
solidated base areas* into great military, political, economy and cultural 
revolutionary bastions, so chut they can fighi the fierce enemy who utilises 
the cities to attack the rural districts and, through a protracted struggle, 
gradually win an overall victory fur the revolution. In these circumstances* 
owing to the u neve ness in China's economic development (not a unified 
capitalist economy), to the immensity of Chinas territory {which gives 
the revolutionary forces sufficient room to maneuver in), to die disunity 
inside ClikiJ 1 * ci;suliter-revolutionary camp which is fraught with con- 
irndietinm, and to the fact that the struggle of the peasants, ihc main 
force in the Chinese revolution* is led by the party of the proletariat, the 
Communist Farcy* a situation arises in which* on ihc one hand, the 
Chinese revolution can triumph first in the rural districts and, on the 
other hand* a state of unevenness is created in the revolution and the 
task of winning complete victory in the revolution becomes □ protracted 
and arduous one* It is thus clear that the protracted revoknionary struggle 
conducted in such revolutionary base areas is chiefly a peasant guerrilla 
war kd bv the Chinese Communist Fart)-, To neglect building up revolu¬ 
tionary base areas in the rural districts* ta neglect performing arduous 
work among the peasants, and to neglect guerrilla war, are therefore 
all incorrect views. 

However, to emphasize armed struggle does not mean giving up other 

"J L Y„ Solifl. Oft Mr tetp*rtirr Mr ja CAim, jtj tumJiifct] ffl 
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forms of struggle; on rhe contrary* armed struggle will not succeed un¬ 
less mordanted w hh other forms of struggle. And to emphasize the work 
in rural base areas does not. mean giving up our work in the cities and 
in the vast rural districts under (he enemy's rule; on the contrary* with' 
out the work in the cities and in other rum! districts, the rural base areas 
wil] be isolated and the revolution will sutler defeat. Moreover* the cap¬ 
ture of the dries now serving a* she enemy's main bases is the final ob¬ 
jective of the revolution, an objective which cannot be achieved without 
adequate w r ork in the cities. 

Tliis shows dearly that it is impossible for the revolution to triumph 
in both the cities and the countryside unless the enemy's principal in¬ 
strument for fighting the people—his armed fortes—is destroyed. Thus 
besides annihilating enemy troops in war, it is important to work for 
their disintegration. 

This shows clearly that, in the Communist Party's propaganda and or^ 
ganizMionaJ work in the cities and the countryside long occupied by the 
enemy and dominated by the forces of reaction and darkness, we must 
adopt, instead of an impetuous and adventurist line, a line of hiding die 
crack forces accumulating strength, and biding our lime. Iti leading die 
people's struggle against the enemy we must adopt the tactics nf advanc¬ 
ing slowly but surety, by making the fullest possible use of all forms of 
open and legal activities permitted by laws and decrees and social cus¬ 
toms and basing ourselves on the principles of justifiability, expediency 
and restraint; vociferous cries and rash actions can never lead to success, 
( P p. 84-,%] 

On New Democracy 

According to the established ComraumsT (Stalinist) view* China wi* follow* 
lug in the main the path of other societies from feudalism through a bourgeois- 
dcxnocraiie revolution to a socialise revoluiion led by the proletariat. During the 
earlier period of Kuojnintmg'Comrnunbf collaboration, the latter acknowl¬ 
edged the J 'bourgeois' 1 Nationalists as iW main force d the 10-callcd demo¬ 
cratic revolution. In 1940, however, Mao was unwilling lo grant such leader¬ 
ship to the KLuommtang, even though hr conceded ihat the "democratic" 
fevoluiitm had not yet been completed and the socialist revolution still wailed 
upon it. Hb On Ntu* Drmomvy—based on Lenioki and Smlbki doctrines 
concerning the nature of she bourgeois democratic revolution in colonial and 
£emL-colonial countries, and its relation to the anti-imperialist struggle ied 
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by the Soviet Union—Mio'i way of insuring Communist {proletarian) 
leadership Cor a new type of democratic revolution. 

Politically ihc New Democracy bears little resemblance to Western democ¬ 
racy bur con Cornu rather to Leninist "democratic renuyUsm, which insure* 
Gmimnnm don^iJiJtion of a mull la si ccs:i Lai Eerii ^ Economically it involves i 
moderate program of land reform and naiionalt^iJon of key industries. It 
was this moderate program whkh led some Western d*cfvers to think of 
the Communists as simply "agrarian reformers.” Yet Mao's writings make it 
abundantly dear that Communists hid no intention of sharing real power and 
every intention of pushing on to full socialism. 

I From Selected War fa Til, 10^5 1 

Tilt CHINESE REVOLUTION ES PART OP OIK WOULD REVOCATION 

The historical feature of the Chinese revolution consists in the two steps 
to lie taken, democracy and socialism, and the first step is now no longer 
democracy in a general sense, but democracy of the Chinese type, a new 
atid special type —New Democracy. How, then, is this historical feature 
formed- 3 Has it been m existence for the p.ist hundred years, or is it only 
of recent birth r 

If wc only make a brief study of the historical development of China 
and of the world we shall understand That this historical feature did not 
emerge as a consequence of the Opium War, but began to take shape 
only after the first imperialist world war and the Russian October Rev- 
elution, [pp. losrio] 

Before these events, the Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution be¬ 
longed to the category of the old bourgeot^emocratk world revolution, 
and was pan of that revolution. 

After these events, the Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution changes 
its character and belongs to the category of the new bourgeois-democratic 
revolution and, so far as the revolutionary front h concerned, forms pjri 
of the proletarian-socialsst world revolution. 

Why? Because the first imperialist world war and the first victorious 
socialist revolution, the October Revolution, have changed the historical 
direction nf the whole world and marked a new historical era of the 
whole world, [pp* no-tt] 

This "world revolution" refers no longer 10 the old world revolution 
—for the old bourgeois world revolution has tong become a thing of the 
past_but u> a new world revolution, the socialist world revolution- Simi- 
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lariy, to form M pnrt h| nf rhe world revolution means to form no longer a 
pa*t of the old bourgeois revolution but of the new social] si revolution. 
This ^ an exceeding] y great change unparalleled in the history of China 
and of the world. 

This correct thesis propounded by the Chinese Communists is based 
on Stalins theory. 

As early as 1918, Stalin wrote in an article commemorating the first 
anniversary nf the October Revolution: 

7"be great world-wide significance of rhe October Revolution chiefly consists 
In the fart that: 

( 0 It has widened the scope of ihe national question and converted it from 
the paiticidar queuion of ccmiharing national oppression jn Europe into the 
general question of emancipating the oppressed peoples, colonics* atid semi- 
colonies from imperialism, 

fa) ft has upened op w'idc posdbilitie* for their emancipation ami the right 
paths towards it, has thereby greatly facilitated the cause of the cniartdpaunn 
o| the oppressed peoples of the West and the East, and tus drawn them into 
ihe common current of ihc vief prions struggle against imperialism, 

(3) lr has ihereby erected a bridge between the socialist West and the en- 
daved Eajit, having created a new from of revolution* against world imperial- 
extending from the proletarians of the Wesij through the Russian revolu¬ 
tion fu 1 he oppressed peoples of the East. n 

Since writing this article, Stalin has again and again expounded rhe theo¬ 
retical proposition that revolutions in colonics and semi-colonies have 
already departed from the old category and become part of die proletarian 
socialist revolution, [p p, 112-13} 

The first stage of the Chinese revolution (itself subdivided into many 
minor stages) belongs, so far as its social character is concerned, to a. new 
type of boLtigeois democratic revolution, and is no* yet a proles.irian-s/^ 
cialist revolution; hut it has hng become pan of the proletarian-socialist 
world re volution and is now even an important part ui such a world 
revolution and its great ally. The first step in + or the first stage nf, this 
revolution is certainly not, and cannot be, the establishment of a capital¬ 
ist society under ihe dictatorship -of the Chinese bourgeoisie; 011 rhe con¬ 
trary, the first stage is to end with the establishment of a new-democratic 
society tinder the joint dictatorship of all Chinese revolutionary classes 
headed by the Chinese proletariat- Then, the revolution will develop in in 
u 1, V, Sw1w + HV*/, Eny. cd- r^SoMMfi isjjJ, 1V P 
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tht second stage so that a soci.ilin society wn be established in China, 
iP- T‘5i 

new-democratic pennies 

As to the question of “political structure*' jin the New Democracy], 
it is the question of the form of structure ol poliiteal power, the form 
adopted by certain social classes in establishing their organs of political 
power lo oppose their enemy and protect themselves. Without an ade¬ 
quate form of political power there would be nothing to represent fhe 
state. China can now adopt a system of people's congresses—the peoples 
national congress, the peopled provincial congresses, the people's county 
congresses, the people's district congresses, down to the people's town- 
ship congresses—ami lei these congresses at various levels elect the organs 
of government. Bui a system of really universal and equal suffrage, ir¬ 
respective of sex* creedi property, or education, must lie put into practice 
so that the organs of government elected can properly represent each 
revolutionary class according to its status in the stile, express the peopled 
will and direct revolutionary struggles, and embody the spirit of New 
Democracy. Such a system is democratic centralism. 15 Only .1 govern¬ 
ment of democratic centralism can fully express die will of all the revolu¬ 
tionary people and most powerfully fight the enemies of the revolution* 
The spirit of “not to be monopolized by a few” must be embodied in the 
organizations of the government and the army; without a genuinely 
democratic system such an aim can never be attained, and that would 
mean a discrepancy between the political structure and the state sys¬ 
tem* 

The state system—joint dictatorship of all revolutionary classes. The 
political structure—democratic centralism* This is 1 iew-dcm0cratk gov¬ 
ernment; this is a republic of New Democracy, the republic of the ami- 

C1 Am.itdintf in ddnutipn of Maoi. m liu repuit i|r Tlnr Rde of the 

C_mn«c Cwnmun-wl Pam in itw Wjr/ 1 demociitk tferiUalran m rhr Fany 

BifUPti L|| rLf pE-Lrrcipla: i> iiui iniEivisSual■ mutf iuboulnutc ihemicJvw 

it* tile v^feJnsuriiui: I) tktf tbr iujf»WLt) mUtf ^nfinirr Uieli xu the fto# w«y; |l 
tkii tkr |«wff b«l ituiwc iLLbordjnzOr in ihc highei level; Add 4) ihil the cn lire 
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Japanese urn ted front* the republic of the new Three People * Principles 
with the three cardinal policies, and the Republic of China true to its 
name- Today we have a Republic of China in name, but not one in real- 
ity^ the task today is to bring about the reality that would fit its itaine, 
[p. I2lj 

KEWHTEMOOlAnC ECONOMY 

We muss establish in China ;i republic that ir politically new-democratic 
as well .is economically new'democratic. 

Big banks and big industrial and commercial enterprises shall be owned 

by this republic. 

Enterprise^ whether Chinese"owned or forcign-owned. which wre monopo¬ 
listic in character or which arc on too large a stealt for private managnflcut, 
such as banks-, railways* and air lincs^ shall be operaied by the state so dim 
private capital cannot dominate she livelihood of the people: Hi is is the main 
principle of the contra! of capital. 

THiis was also a solemn statement contained in the Q f the Fins 

Nstionnl Congress of the Kuomimang during the period of die Kuo- 
mintaHg-Cbmmunist cooperation; this is the correct objective Eur the 
economic struct ure of the nevv-densocratic republic. The state-oper;ued 
enterprises t>( the new-democratic republic under die leadership of the 
proletariat are socialist in character and constitute the leading force in 
the national economy as ^ whole; but this republic does not take over 
other forms of capitalist private property, or forbid the development of 
capitalist production that ^cannot dominate the livelihood of the peo¬ 
ple*" for China's economy is still very backward. 

Tins republic will adopt certain necessary measures to confiscate the 
land of landlords and distribute it to those peasants having no land or 
only a little land* carry out Dr* Sun Y:it-sen 5 s slogan of land to the ti.ll- 
crs/ F abolish the feudal relations in the rural areas, and turn the land 
into the private property of the peasants. In the rural areas* rich peasant 
economic activities will be tolerated. This is die line of "equalization of 
land ownership/' The correct slogan for this line is land to the idlers. 
In this stage* socialist agriculture is in general noi yet to be established, 
though the various tyjws of cooperative enterprises developed on the basis 
of "land to the tillers" will contain elements of socialism, [p. t2jJ 
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NEW'ltfMOCXAtlC CULTURE 

A given culture is the ideological reflection of the politics and economy 
o£ a given society. There is in China an imperially culture which is a 
reflection u£ ihe control nr partial control of imperialism aver China 
politically and economically. This pan of culture is advocated not only 
by the cultural organizations run directly by the imperialists in China 
but also by cl number o£ shameless Chinese, All culture that contains a 
slave ideology belongs to this category. There is also in China a semi- 
feudal culture which is j refection of scmi-feudal politics and econuiny 
and has as its representatives all those who, while opposing the new cub 
Lure and new ideologies,, advocate the worship of Confucius* the study 
of the Gmfiickm canun^ the old ethical c*>de T and the old ideologies. Im¬ 
perialist culture and semi-feudal culture arc affectionate brothers, who 
have formed a reactionary cultural alliance to oppose China's new cul¬ 
ture, This reactionary culture serves the imperialists and the feudal class, 
and must be swept away. Unless it is swept away, no new culture of 
any kind can be built up. [p. 141] 

SOME ERRORS OS" TIM QUESTION OF THE NATURE OF CULTURE 

So far as national culture h concerned, ihe guiding role is fulfilled hy 
CuEnmunist ideology, and efforts should be made to disseminate sr>cial- 
ism and communism among the working class and to educate, properly 
and methodically, the peasantry and other sections of the masses in «> 
rial ism. But national culture as a whole is at present not yet socialist. 

New-democratic politico economy* anti culture all contain a socialist 
element* and not an ordinary bin a decisive one at that, because thev 
arc under the leadership of the proletariat. But taken as a whole, the- 
political, economic and cultural conditions are as yu not socialist but 
new-democratic. [p. 152) 

A NATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC* A Nil MASS CULTURE 

New-democratic culture is national. It opposes imperialist oppression and 
upholds the dignity and independence of the Chinese nation, [t belongs 
to our own nation, and bears our national characteristics. It unites with 
the socialist and new-democratic cultures of all other nations and efttab- 
Sillies with them the reladuns whereby they con absorb something from 
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each other and kelp cadi ocher in develop, and form together die mew 
culture of the world; hut it can never unite with the reactionary imperial¬ 
ist: culture of any nation* for it is a revolutionary national culture* China 
should absorb on a large scale the progressive cultures of foreign coun¬ 
tries as an ingredient for her own culture; in the past we did not do 
enough work of this kind. We must absorb whatever we today find iiae 
ful, not only from the present socialist or new-democratic cultures of 
other nations, but also from the older cultures of foreign countries* such 
as those of the various capitalist countries in the age of enlightenment. 
However, wc must treat these foreign materials as we do our fond, 
which should be chewed in the mouth, submitted to the working of the 
stomach and intestines, mixed with saliva, gastric juice* anti intestinal 
secretions, and then separated into essence to Ik absorbed and waste mat¬ 
ter to be discarded—urdy thus can food benefit our body: we should never 
swallow anything raw or absorb it uncritically. So-called kl wholesale West¬ 
ernization M 15 is a mistaken viewpoint. China has suffered a great deal 
in the past from the formalist absorption of foreign things. Likewise, 
in applying Marxism to Chino* Chinese Communists must fully and 
properly unite the universal truth of Marxism with the specific practice 
of die Chinese revolution; that is tt« say, the truth of Marxism must be 
integrated with the characteristic* of the nation and given a definite na¬ 
tional form before u can be useful; it must not be applied subjectively 
as a mere formula. Formula-Marxists are only fooling with Marxism and 
the Chinese revolution, and there it no place for them in the ranks of 
the Chinese revolution* China's culture should have its own fotm* namely, 
a national form. National in form, new-democratic in content^such it 
our new culture today 

New ^democratic culture is scientific. It is opposed to all feudal and 
supercilious ideas; it stands for seeking truth from fact** it stands for 
objective truth and for the unity between theory and practice. On this 
point* the scientific thought of the Chinese proletariat can form an anti- 
imperialist* anti-feudal and anti-superstition united front with the still 
progressive bourgeois materialists and natural scientists, but it can never 

“A ibw idmifitrtI by i mimber fil fbc ChtftPi twunrern* Khnhfi snmpldcff tu¬ 
tted by j&Lu^jCfi:i -eiJii uJujliil buurjBww. Wmrra CultuEe. They i cc^m mended u> 
“wJudcsilg Wc^RUUlion, 1 * whudi nirani uUU&iig xhc uufltria al 
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form a united front with any reactionary idealism. Communists may form 
an anti'imperialist and anti-feudal united front fur political action with 
certain idealists and even with religious foliowera, but we can never ap¬ 
prove of their idealism or religious doctrines. A splendid ancient culture 
was created during the long period of China's feudal society. To clarify 
the process of development of this ancient culture, to throw away its feudal 
dross, and 10 absorb its democratic essence is a necessary condition for 
the development of our new national culture and for the increase of uur na¬ 
tional self-confidence ■ but we should never absorb anything and every¬ 
thing uncritically. We must separate all she rotten things of the ancient 
feudal ruling class from the fine indent popular culture that is more 
or Jess democratic and revolutionary in character. As China's present new 
politics and new economy have developed out of Iter old politics and old 
economy p and Chinas new culture has also developed out of her nld cub 
ture P wc must respect our own history and should not cut ourselves adrift 
from it. However, this respect for history means only giving history a 
definite place among she sciences, respecting its dialectical development, 
hut not eulogizing the ancient while disparaging the modern h or praising 
any noxious feudal clement. As 10 the masses of the people and the young 
students, the essential thing is to direct them nut in look backward, but 
to look forward, [pp. 153-55] 

THE TWOEOLB TASK OF THE CHINESE DEVOLUTION AND THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST FAHTY 

| From Selected Warty, 'The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Farcy/ 1 Ilk 100-1] 

To complete China's bourgeois-democratic revolution (the new-demo¬ 
cratic revolution) a fid to prepare to transform it into a socialist revolu¬ 
tion when all the necessary conditions are present—that is the sum total 
of the great and glorious revolutionary usk of the Communist Party 
of China- All members of the Parry should strive tor its accompli dun cm 
and should never give up half-way. Some immature Communisu think 
dial wc have only the task of the democratic revolution at the present 
itage, hui not that of the socialist involution at the future stage; or that 
the present revolution or the agrarian revolution is in fact the socialist 
revolution. It must be emphatically pointed nus that both views are erro¬ 
neous. Every Communist must know that the whole Chinese revolutionary' 
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movement led by the Chinese Communist Party is 3 complete revolu¬ 
tionary movement embracing the two revolutionary stages, democratic 
and stithlisL, which are two revolutionary processes differing in character* 
and that the socialist stage can be reached only after the democratic stage 
is completed. The democratic revolution is the necessary preparation for 
the socialist revolution, and the socialist re volution is rhe inevitable trend 
of the democratic revolution. And die ultimate aim of all Communists 
is to strive for the final building of socialist society and communist so 
eicty. 

The Dictatorship of the People's Democracy 

The Dictatorship of the People** Democracy was written for the Twenty- 
eighth Anniversary of the Communist Farcy, July 1, 1949, on ihc eve of the 
complete conquest 0£ mainland China, In the main it conforms to rht prin¬ 
ciples Laid down in On Democracy t affirming that the new government 
would continue 10 represent a coalman of classes under ihe proletarian leader¬ 
ship of the Communist Party. The present text it noteworthy, however, lor its 
clear definition of whm democracy and dictalorship were to represent under 
the new regime—a definition based on concepts set forth by Lenin much 
earlier* 

After an hiiturkaJ r£*um* demonstrating the in dispensability of Marxism- 
Lcnhura and Communist leadership to the Chinese revolution* Mao takes 
up hypothetical objections to Communism and answers them in his typical 
catechetical fashion. The key question here concerns its dictatorial character, 
which Mao docs nor deny, and the key diM motion he draw s is a polilical one* 
subsuming economic class d burnt ions, between the "people (those who 
accept Communist leadership) and the "reactionaries 4 (those who do not). 

[From Brandt r; aL, A Documentary History 0} CJtincft Communum, 

PP- 45^5® J 

FlCim'f DE.MOCJIATIC Pt CT A TO HSlt If 

'"You are dictatorial.' 1 Dear sin* yoti are right; that is exactly what we 
arc. The experience of several decades, amassed hy the Chinese people, 
tells us to carry out the peoples democratic dictatorship. Thai is, the 
right of reactionaries to voice their opinions must be abolished and only 
the people are alb wed to have the right of voicing shrir opinions. 

Who arc the "people"? At the present stage in China, they are the 
working class, the peasant class, the petty bourgeoisie, and national bour¬ 
geoisie. Under the leadership uf the working doss and the Communist 
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Party * these classes unite together to form their own stale and elect their 
own government (so as to) carry' out a dictatorship over the lackeys of 
imperialism—-the landlord class, the bureaucratic capitalist class* and the 
Ruomintang react lonarses and their henchmen rep resenting these classes 
—to suppress them, allowing them only to behave properly and not to 
talk and act wildly. If they talk and act wildly their (action) will be pro 
hibsted and punished immediately. The democratic system is to be carried 
out within the ranks of the people, giving them freedom of speech, a* 
sembly, and association. The right to vote is given only to the people 
and not to the reactionaries. These two aspects,, namely* democracy among 
the people and dictatorship over the reactionaries, combine to form the 
peoples democratic dictatorship. 

Why should it be done this way? Everybody dearly knows that other¬ 
wise the revolution would fail, and the people would meet with wv*r 
and the Stare would perish. 

"Don’t you want to eliminate state authority? 1 * Yes. but we do not 
want it at present, vve cannot want it at present. Why? Because imperial¬ 
ism still costs, the domestic reactionaries still exist, and classes in the 
country still exist. Our present task is to strengthen the apparatus of the 
people's state which refers mainly to the peoples army, people's police, 
and people's courts, for the defense of the country, and the protection 
of the peoples interests; and with ibis as a condition, to enable < hsna 
to advance steadily, under the leadership of [he working class and the 
Communist Party, front an agricultural to an Industrie 1 country, and 
from a ft* tv dcrruxraric to .1 socialist and com mu [list society, to eliminate 
classes and in realize the stale of universal fraternity. The army* police, 
and courts of the state nre instruments by which classes oppress classes- 
To the hostile classes the sute apparatus is the instrument vi oppression. 
It, is violent, and mu "bcxicvuLem-' 1 "You are not benevolent-” Just sy< 
We decidedly will nor exercise benevolence towards the reactionary acts 
of the reactionaries and reactionary classes. Our benevolence applies only 
to the people, and not to the reactionary acts u£ the reactionaries and 
reactionary classes outride the j*cople. 

The (function of die) people s Male is t u protect the people. Only when 
there is the people's state, is it possible for the people to use democratic 
methods on a nation wide and all-round scale to educate and reform diem- 
selves* to free themselves from the influence of reactionaries at home and 
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abroad (this influence ls at present still very great and will c*isr for a 
long time and cannot be eliminated quickly), to unlearn the bad habits 
and ideas acquired from ihe M society and not 10 Jet themselves travel 
on the erroneous path pointed out by the reactionaries, but to continue 
to advance and develop towards 3 socialist and communist society accom¬ 
plishing the histone mission of completely eliminating tbreci and ad¬ 
vancing towards a universal fraternity. 

The met bods we use in this Held are democratic: that is, methods of 
persuasion md not coercion. When people break the law they will be 
punished, imprisoned, or even sentenced to death. But these a tc individ¬ 
ual cases and are different in principle from the dictatorship over the re¬ 
actionary class as a class* 

FUTURE OF THE REACTIONARIES 

After theit political regime is Qvcrrhrtiwn the reactionary classes and the 
reactionary clique will also lie given land and work and a means of liv* 
iug; they will be allowed to re-educate themselves into new persons 
through work, provided they do not rebel, disrupt, or sabotage. Jf they 
are unwilling ro work* the people's state will compel ihem to work. 
Propaganda and educational work will also he carried nut among them, 
and, moreover, with cane and adequacy, as we did among captured nil! tiers. 
This can also be called ** benevolent administration," but wc shall never 
forgive their reactionary acts and will never lei ihcir reactionary? activity 
have the possibility of a free development. 

Such re-education nf the reactionary classes can only be carried out 
in the stale of the people's democratic dictatorship. If this work i* well 
done the main exploiting classes of China—the landlord and bureaucratic 
capitalist classes—will lie finally eliminated* (Of the exploiting classes) 
there remain ihe national bourgeoisie among many of whom appropriate 
educational work can Lie carried out at the present stage. When social¬ 
ism is realized, that U. when the nationalization of private enterprises 
has. been carried out. they can be further educated and reformed. The 
people have in their bands a powerful Hate apparatus and are not afraid 
of the rebellion of the national bourgeois clais* 

Tile grave problem is that of educating ihe peasants. The peasants' 
economy is scaiicrcd. Judging by the experience of the Soviet Union, it 
requires a very long time and careful work to attain the socialization 
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of agriculture. Without the socialization of agriculture, [here will be no 
complete and consol[dated socialism. And to carry uui die socialization 
of agriculture a powerful industry with state-owned enterprises as the 
main component must be developed. The state of the people's democratic 
dictatorship muse step by step solve this problem (of the industrializa¬ 
tion of the country). 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CHINESE COMMUNISM 

This second group of readings is designed to show the theoretical bases 
of Communist mdoctrination and discipline. Since they arc intended by 
their authors for a more specialized audience, the party elite, some of 
these documents are quite technical and employ a vocabulary i hat is often 
abstract and artificial. The ordinary student of Chinese thought m:\y find 
such treatises almost as forbidding and esoteric as Buddist psychology 
or Neo-Cun fucian metaphysics. Nevenheless, the great importance at- 
tached to theory by the Chinese Communists cannot be overlooked out 
of too great a preoccupation with their historical accomplishments. Mao 
Tse-tung has always been much impressed with Lenin's statement: "With¬ 
out a revolutionary theory, there can be no revolutionary movement/* 
However contrived that theory may be as an explanation of the revolu¬ 
tion itself, there can be no doubt that its acceptance by the Chinese Com¬ 
munists gave them an ideological unity and dynamism than thcif oppo¬ 
nents—Chinese and even Western—sometimes lacked. 


MAO TSE-TUNG 
On Contradiction 

This essay is one of two baric theoretical works by Mao, the other being Qn 
Pmeiitt (which follow? u here)- Though actually written shortly alter the 
latter, On Contradiction si of a more general nature and therefore appears 
here in logical rather than in chronological ureter. It was produced by Mao 
Tse-tung in the early Yenan period and delivered in the forni of lecture* to 
die Anti-Japanese Military and Political College in Ycnan. 

Map's intensive study a! thk time of the Commtmhf tr.idirion—from Marx 
and Engels down through Lxnjn and Stal in—tie rives from at least two im- 
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porrarl considerations. One is the necessity, after years devoted to the practical 
revolutionary si/u^le in Hunan arid Kiangsi. for improving his own knnwl- 
edge of basic Communist doctrine in order to pretens his ideas and pcilicin 
in orthodox terms. No doubt be suffered some disadvantage in party debates 
with those who had studied Communist literature more carefully [Kan he— 
who ( while Mao- was heavily engaged in the countryside, had given full time 
in Shanghai or Moscow to mastery ot ihc formal theory and >argon ol Marxism- 
Leninism. Mao’s contempt for such doctrinaires" and "formalist!,™ and 
their ignorance of revolutionary practice, is manifest in these writing*. 

Yet Mao's answer eo formalism in the Party 13 not to belittle theory. On 
the contrary he rises to the challenge with hit own formulation o( orthodox 
doctrine deriving from the patristic tradition of Communism, cemstaudy 
acknowledging his debt to Mir*. Engels. Lenin, and Stalin. Mao is far from 
the defiant rebel, die free-wheeling independent, and far mofe she prudent 
practitioner of a science in which he has full faith, the dedicated leader whose 
practical grasp of disciplined action confirm* the Importance of ideological 
orthodoxy. Accordingly, Mao’s eaay i On Contradurion, gives a closely reasoned 
and concise summation of shore principles which he considers fundamental 
to Marxism-Lcftirncm, stressing ou the one hand their universality, und on 
die other the particular forms which they must take according to the needs 
of time acid place. For, not to admit the variety of forms which ihe class strug¬ 
gle must take, would be to limit the universal significance of Communist doc¬ 
trine-something Mao could never allow. 

[From Selected Warfa, U f r7—5J ] 

nrt TWO WOILLJ* OUTLOOKS 

Tile dialectical world outlook had already emerged In ancient times both 
in China and in Europe. But ancient dialectics has something spontaneous 
and naive about it; being based upon the social and historical conditions 
of those limes, it was not formulated into an adequate theory, hence it 
could not fully explain the world, and was bier supplanted by mem- 
physics. The famous German philosopher Hegel, who lived from the Luc 
eighteenth century to the early nineteenth, made very important con¬ 
tributions to dialectics, but his is idealist dialectics. It was not until Mars 
and Engels, the great men of action of the proletarian movement, made 
a synthesis of the positive achievements in the history of human knowl¬ 
edge and* in particular, critically absorbed the rational dementi of He* 
gelid n dialectics and created the great theory of dialect leal materialism 
and historical materialism, that a great, unprecedented revolution took 
place m the history of human knowledge. Later Lenin and Stalin have 
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further developed this great theory. Introduced into China, this theory 
immediately brought aboui tremendous changes in die world of Chinese 
thought. 

This dialectical world outlook teaches man chiefly how to observe and 
analyze skilfully the movement of opposites ui various tilings, and, on 
die basis of such analysis* lo find uui the met heals of solving the con¬ 
tradictions, Consequently, it is of paramount import j nee for us to under¬ 
stand concretely die law of contradiction in things. 

Till UNIVERSALITY 0¥ COMTL*DICTION 

For convenience in exposition, 1 shall deal here first with the universality 
of contradiction, and then with the particularity of contradiction. Only 
a brief remark is needled to explain the former, because many people have 
accepted she universality of contradiction ever since the gre.it creators 
and continuers of Marxism—Marx. Engels, Lenin, and Stalin—estab¬ 
lished the materialist-diideccical world outlook and applied materialist 
dialed it's with very great success to many aspects of the analysis of human 
history and of natural history, to many aspects of changes in Society and 
in nature (as in the Soviet Union); hut there are still many comrades* 
especially the doctrinaires, who arc nni clear about lKc problem of the 
particularity of contradiction. They do not understand that the universal 
jiy of contradiction resides precisely in the particularity of contradiction. 
Nor do ihey understand how very significant it is fur our further guidance 
in revolutionary practice to study the particularity of contradiction in the 
concrete things confronting us. Therefore, the problem of the particular¬ 
ity of contradiction should be studied with special attention and explained 
at sufficient length. For this reason* when we analyze the law of contradic¬ 
tion in things, we should firsi analyze the universality of contradiction* 
then analyze with special attention the particularity of contradiction* and 
fin idly return to the universality of contradiction. 

The universality or absoluteness of contra diet inn has a twofold mean¬ 
ing. One is that contradiction exists in the process of development of all 
things and the other is that in the process of development o i each thing 
a movement of opposite* exists from beginning to end fpp. 17-19! 

Even under the s<xial conditions of the Soviet Union a difference exists 
between the workers and the peasantsj the difference is a contradiction* 
though, unlike that between labor and capital* it will not become intensi- 
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fied into antagonism or assume the form of class struggle: in [he course 
of socialist construction the workers and the peasant* have formed a firm 
alliance and will gradually solve this contradiction in the process of de¬ 
velopment from socialism, to communism, This is a question of distiiit- 
L1OE1 in the character of contradictions, not a matter of the presence or 
absence of diem. Cornea diet ton is universal, absolute, existing in alj proc¬ 
esses of die development of things, and running through ail processes 
from beginning to end, | p. ai] 

THE PAKTiCULAKlTf OF COffTilAWCtEaft 

It LS not only necessary to study the particular contradiction and the 
quality determined thereby in every great system of forma of motion 
of matter, hut also to study the particular contradiction and the quality 
of every form of morion nf matter at each stage of its long course of 
development. In all forms of motion, each process of development that 
is real and not imaginary is qualitatively different. In our study we must 
emphasise and start from this point. 

Qualitatively different contradictions can only be solved by qualita¬ 
tively different methods. For example: the contradiction between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie is solved by the method of socialist rev¬ 
olution; the contradiction between the great masses of the people and 
the feudal system is solved by the method of democratic revolution; the 
contra diction between colonies and Imperialism is solved by the method 
of nation al revolutionary war; the contradiction lie:ween the working 
class and the peasantry in socialist society is solved by the method of col¬ 
lectivization and mechanization of agriculture; the contradiction within 
the Communist F.my is solved by the method of criticism and self-criti¬ 
cism; the coni rad it tin n between society and nature is solved by the method 
of developing the productive forces. Processes change, old processes jnd 
old contradictions disappear new processes and new comradactsons 
emerge, and the method* of solving contradictions differ accordingly. 
There is a basic difference between ihe contradiction! solved by the Feb¬ 
ruary Revolution and the October Revolution in Russia, as well as be¬ 
tween the methods used to solve them. The use of different methods to 
solve different contradiction* is a principle which Marxist'Leninist* must 
strictly observe. The doctrinaires do not observe thu principle: they do 
not understand the differences between the various revolutionary film- 
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turns, and consequently do not undemand that different methods should 
be used to solve different contradictions; on the contrary, they uniformly 
adopt a formula which they fancy to be unalterable and inflexibly apply 
it everywhere, a procedure which can only bring setbacks to the revolu¬ 
tion or make a great mess of what could have been done well- 
In order to reveal the particularity of contradictions in their totality 
as well as their interconnection in the process of development of things, 
that is. to reveal the quality of the process of development of things, we 
must reveal the particularity of each aspect of the contradiction Hi the 
process, otherwise it is impossible to reveal die quality of the process; 
tins is also a matter to which we must pay the utmost attention in our 

study. 

A great thing or event contains many contradictions in the process 
of its development. For instance, in the process of China’s bourgeois- 
democratic revolution there arc the contradiction between the various 
oppressed classes in Chinese society and imperialism, the contradiction 
between the great masses of the people and feudalism, the contradiction 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, the contradiction between 
the peasantry together with the urban petty bourgeoisie on tire one hand, 
aud the bourgeoisie on the other, tire contradiction between various re* 
actionary ruling blocs, etc.; the situation is exceedingly complex. Not 
only do all there contradictions each have their own particularity and 
cannot be treated uniformly, hut the two aspects of every contradiction 
al«* have each their own characteristics and cannot be treated uniformly. 
Nnl only should we who work for the Chinese revolution understand 
the particularity of each of the contradictions in the light of their totality, 
that is, from the interconnection of those contradictions, but we can 
understand the totality of the contradictions only by a study of each of 
their aspects, To understand each of the aspects of a contradiction i* 
to understand the definite position »ch aspect occupies, the concrete 
form in which it comes into interdependence as well as conflict with its 
opposite, and the concrete means by which it struggles with its opposite 
when the two are interdependent and yet contradictory, as well as when 
the interdependence breaks up. The study of there problems is a matter 
of the utmost im pittance. Lenin was expressing this very idea when 
Ire said that the most essential thing in Marxism, the living soul of Marv 
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ism. is the concrete analysis of concrete conditions* 1 * Contrary to Lenin's 
teaching, our doctrinaires never use their brains to analyze anything 
concretely; in their writings and speeches they always strike the keynote 
of the ^eigh^-lcgged essay l+ which is void of any con lent, and huve thus 
brought about in our Party a very bad style in work, [pp, 24-16] 

From: this it can l*c seen that in studying the specific nature of any 
coiitmdiction^ontnidictLon in various forms of motion of matter, cotv 
cradiction in various forms of motion in every process of development- 
each aspect of die contradiction in every process o£ development- toil- 
tradiction at the various stages of every process of development and each 
aspect of the contradiction at the various stages of development—in study¬ 
ing the specific nature of all these contradictions, we should be free from 
ariy taint of subjective arbitrariness and must nrnke a concrete analysis 
of them. Apart from a concrete analysis there can be no knowledge of 
the specific nature of any contradiction. We must all the time hear in 
mind Lenin's words: the concrete analysts of concrete conditions. 

Marx and ICngels were die first to supply us w ith an excellent model 
nf such concrete analysis. 

When Marx and Engels applied the law of contradiction in things to 
the study of the process of social history, they saw the contradiction be¬ 
tween the productive forces and die relations of production; they saw 
the contradiction between the exploiting class and the exploited ebss, a$ 
well as the contradiction produced thereby between the economic founda¬ 
tion and its superstructures, such as politics and ideology; and they saw- 
how these contradictions inevitably lead to djfierent social revolutions in 
different class societies. 

When Mane applied this law to the study of the economic structure ol 
capitalist society, he saw that the haste contradiction of this society is 
the contradiction lietwceii the social character ol production and the 
private character of ownership. It is mmifesicd in the canimdietbn be¬ 
tween the organized character of production in individual enterprises and 
the unorganized character of production in society as a whole. The class 
manifestation of ihti contradiction is the contradiction between the bour¬ 
geois tc and the proletariat. 

Because of the vastness of the scope of things and the limitlcssncss of 
]J V. t. Lcni(t. Catfrt/irif Huitim o.l (Muuow, i^joh XXXi. jjj. 
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their development, what in one ease is universality is in another changed 
into particularity. On the other hand* what in one ease is particularity 
ts in another changed into universality. Tile contradict ion contained in 
the capitalist system between the sod alizarin ft of production and the pri¬ 
vate ownership of the means uf production is something common to all 
countries where capitalism exists and develops; for capitalism, this con¬ 
stitutes the universality of contradiction. However, this contradiction in 
capitalism h something pertaining to a certain historical stage in the de¬ 
velopment of class society in genera h as far as the contradiction between 
the productive forces and the relations o£ production in class society in 
general is concerned, this constitutes the particularity of contradiction. 
But while revealing by analysis the particularity of every contradiction 
in capitalist society, Mant expounded even more profoundly, more 
quaicly and more completely the universality of the contradiction be¬ 
tween the productive forces .md the relations of production in class so¬ 
ciety in general, * * , 

When Stalin explained the historical Toot* of Leninism in his famous 
work, The Foundation* of Lenwism, he analyzed the international lit- 
nation in which Leninism wa* born, together with various contradiction* 
in capitalism which had reached (heir extreme under the conditions of 
impc rial ism, and analyzed how these contradictions made the proletarian 
revolution 3 question of immediate action and how they created favor¬ 
able conditions for a direct onslaught upon capitalism. Besides all these, 
he analyzed the reasons why Russia became the home of Leninism, how 
Tsarist Russia represented the focus of all the contradiction* of impe¬ 
rialism. and why the Russian proletariat could become the vanguard 
of the international revolutionary proletariat. In this way. Stalin analyzed 
the universality of the Contradiction in imperialism, showing how Lenin¬ 
ism is Marxism of the era of imperialism and ihe proletarian revolution, 
and analyzed the particularity of the imperialism of Tsarist Russia in 
[he contradiction of imperialism in general showing how Russia became 
[he hirth-place of the 1 henry and tactics of the proletarian revolution and 
how in such a particularity h ennuined the universality of contradiction- 
This kind of analysis made by Stalin serves us as a model in understand¬ 
ing the particularity and the universality of contradiction and their in¬ 
terconnection . [ pp.32^34 ] 
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THE FBITCIFAt CONmAD3CTlO^ %NT> THE PRINCIPAL ASPECT OF A 
CUNTZAD1CTIOX 

As regards die problem of the particularity of contradiction, there are 
still two side* which must be specially singled out for analysis, that is, the 
principal contradiction and the principal aspect of a contradiction- 
In the process of development of a complex thing* many contradictions 
exist; among these, one is necessarily the principal contradiction whose 
existence and development determine or influence the exigence and de¬ 
velopment of other contradictions. jp, 35] 

So in studying any process—if it is a complicated process in which more 
than two contradictions exist—we must do our utmost tn discover its 
principal contradiction. Once the principal cent rad sain n is grasped, any 
problem can he readily solved, This is the method Marx taught us when 
he studied capitalist society. When Lenin and Stalin studied imperial¬ 
ism and the general crisis of capitalism, and when they studied Soviet 
economy 1 they also taught us this method, fp. 37} 

Some people think that rhi* is not the case with certain contradictions. 
For example: in the contradiction between die productive forces anti 
the relation* of production! the productive forces arc the principal aspect; 
in the cnmradKtion between theory and practice, practice is the principal 
aspect; in the contradiction between the economic foundation and its 
superstructure, die economic foundation is the principal aspect: and 
there is no change in their respective position*. This is the view of mech- 
amsiie materialism, and not nf dialectical materialism. True, the produc¬ 
tive forces, practice* and the economic foundation generally manifest 
themselves ill the principal aud decisive role; whoever denies this is not 
a materialist. But under certain conditions, such aspects as the relations 
of production, theory and the superstructure in turn manifest ibemsdvcs 
in the principal and decisive role; this must also Ik admitted. When 
the productive forces cannot he developed unfes* the relation a of pro¬ 
duction arc changed, the change in the relations of production plays the 
principal and decisive role. When, as Lenin put it, **Without a revolu¬ 
tionary theory* there can be nn revolutionary mo Yemen t + H the ercaucjii 

and advocacy of the revolutionary theory plays the principal and deci- 
“V. I Lenin- U Tq ft- Dm* 
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live rofe. When a certain job (tins applies to any job) is to be done but 
there is as yei no directive, method, plan or policy defining how to du 
it, the directive, met hid. plan or policy is the principal and decisive fac- 
lor. When the superstructure (politics, culture and so on), hinders the 
development of the economic foundation, political and cultural reforms 
become the principal and decisive factors, fn saying this, are we running 
counter to materialism? No. The reason is that while we recognize that 
in the development of history as a whole it is material tilings that de¬ 
termine spiritual things and social existence that determines soda] con¬ 
sciousness, at the same time we also recognise and must recognise the 
reaction of spiritual things and social consciousness on social existence, 
and the reaction of the superstructure on the economic foundation. This 
h not running counter to materialism; this h precisely avoiding mecha¬ 
nistic materialism and firmly upholding dialectical materialism, [pp. 41^- 

4 1 1 

THE IDENTITY AND STHUCfltE OF THE ASPECTS OF A CONTRADICTION 

Having understood the problem of the universality and particularity of 
contradiction, we must proceed to study the problem of the identity and 
struggle of the aspects of a contradiction. 

Identity, unity, coincidence, inter per meat ion, interpenetration, inter¬ 
dependence for interdependence for existence), interconnection, or co¬ 
operation—all these different terms mean the same thing and refer to 
the following two conditions: first, each of the two aspects of every con¬ 
tradiction in the process of development of a thing finds rhe presupposi¬ 
tion of its existence in the other aspect and both aspects coexist in an 
entity; second* each of the two contradictory aspects, according to given 
conditions, tends to transform itself into the other. This is what is meant 
by identity. (p. 42] 

The agrarian revolution we have carried out is already and will be 
such a process in which the land-owning Landlord class becomes a class 
deprived of its land, while the peasant1, once deprived of their land, be¬ 
come small holders of land. The haves and the have-nots, gain and los*. 
are interconnected because of certain conditions; there is identity of the 
two sides. Under socialism* the system of die peasants* private ownership 
will in turn Iweome the public ownership of socialise agriculture; ibis 
has already taken place in the Soviet Union .ind will take place through- 
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out the world, Between private properly and public property there is a 
bridge leading from [he one 10 the other. which in philosophy is called 
identity, or transform at ion into each other, or inter permeation. 

To consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat or the people's dictator¬ 
ship is precisely to prepare the conditions for liquidating such a dictator¬ 
ship and advancing to the higher stage of abolishing all state systems. To 
establish and develop the Comm must Party is precisely to prepare the 
condition for abolishing the Communist Party and all patty systems. To 
establish the revolutionary army under the leadership of the Communist 
Parly and to carry on the revolutionary war is precisely 10 prepare the 
condition lor abolishing war for ever. These contradictory things are at 
the same lime complementary, [p. 45] 

THE ROLE or ANTAGONISM IN CONTRADICTION 

"What is antagonism?" is one of the questions concerning the struggle 
within a contradiction* Our answer is: antagonism is a form of struggle 
wkhtn a contradiction, but not the universal form. 

In human history, antagonism between classes exists as a particular 
manifestation of the struggle within a contradict ion. The contradiction 
between die exploiting class and the exploited class: the two contradictory 
classes coexist for a king time m one society, be ii a slave society, or a 
feudal or a capita list society, and struggle with each other; but it is not 
until the contradiction between the two classes has developed to a certain 
stage that the two side* adopt the form of open antagonism which develops 
into a revolution. In a class society, the trim formation of peace into war 
is also like that. [pp. qq-^oj 

As we have pointed out above, the contradiction between correct ideol¬ 
ogy and erroneous ideologies within the Communist Party reflects in the 
Pasty die class contradict ions when classes exist. In the beginning, or with 
regard to certain matters, such a contradiction need not immediately mani¬ 
fest itself as antagonistic. But with the development of the class struggle. 
k can also develop and become antagonistic:, The history of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union show* us that the contradiction between 
the correct ideology of Ilmira and Stalin and the erroneous ideologies of 
Trotsky, Bukharin, and others, was in the beginning not yel manifested 
in an antagonistic form, but subsequently developed into antagonism. A 
simitar case occurred in die history of die Chinese Communist Party. The 
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contradiction between the correct ideology of many of uur comrades in 
the Parry and the erroneous ideologies of Ch P en Tu-hsiu, Chang Kuo- 
E/ao, and nrhers was also in the beginning not manifested in an antago¬ 
nists*: form, but subsequently developed into antagonism. At present the 
contradiction between the correct ideology and the erroneous ideologies in 
our Party is not manifested in an antagonistic form and* if comrades who 
have committed mistakes can correct them- it will not develop into ancago- 
ntirn* Therefore the Party on the one hand must carry on a serious struggle 
against erroneous ideologies, and on the other hand, must give the com¬ 
rades who have committed mistakes sulficicnt opportunity to become 
aware of ihrm. Under such conditions, struggles pushed to excess arc 
obviutuly not appropriate, but if chose people who have com mi ted mis¬ 
takes persist in them and increase the gravity of their mistakes, then it is 
possible that such contradictions will develop into antagonism, [pp, 50-51 [ 
Lenin said: -Antagonism and contradiction arc utterly different. Under 
socialism, antagonism disappears, but contradiction exists/’ ™ That is 10 
say* antagonism is only a form of struggle within .1 contradiction but not 
its universal £orm^ we cannot impose the formula everywhere, [p, 52] 

On Practice 

Despite its title, which might lead one lo expect a discussion of the practical 
aspect* of waging revolution, ibis essay is actually a highly Theoretical dis¬ 
cussion of the problem of knowledge and practice in Marxist! xninist terms. 
Though not claiming ot reseating any originality on Mao'* pair, it show* 
again the importance which he attached w the formulation of fund a mental 
philosophical principles ai 1 bask for the preservation of ideological unity, 
fn this coic, by emphasizing the inseparability of theory and practice and by 
condemning any tendency which leaned toward one side or the other* Mao 
had a formula which could be applied unfailingly 10 the criticism of opposing 
policies in any situation. The proper balance between xhc two was a precarious 
thing to maintain and only Parry leadership could, to the final analysis, pudge 
'objective truth ' 1 m such matters. Obedience <0 k was therefore the only »UPe 
means of avoiding the iwin heretics of doctftnairism and empiricism. 

On Practice. 1 hough it deals with a somewhat narrower problem than On 
CQntra&rtivn, was actually written before the latter and probably indicates 
MW* particular angle of approach to the study of Marxism-Leninism in this 
period. It has been described as a period of intense Bobhcvi ration or Lenini- 
ration of the Chinese Communist Party durmg the years at Vcnan, dictated 
M V. I. (jciipo'i' entwrat TVitfi Buldsurku * E* * antics «jf ihf Trvnntttrmd RfW 
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hy the ncceuky of preserving Party orthodoxy against the twofold dangers 
which arose from collaboration with the Kuomintang and the constant adapta¬ 
tion of policy and strategy to a rapidly dunging situation, The official com- 
ntc Fitary provides Wmc insight into the ideological significance attached to this 
statement in she context or the times; 

“There used to be a group of doctrinaires in the Chinese Communist Party 
'■vhoi disregarding the experience of the Chinese revolution and denying the 
truth liiat Marxism is not a dogma hit a guide to action, ten a tong tune 
hi tided people with words and phrases torn out of their c^mtexl from Marxist 
worts. There was also a group of emp didst* who, tor a long time dinging 
so their own fragmentary experience, could neither undersea mi ihe importance 
of theory for revolutionary practice nor see she whole of the revolutionary 
situation, and thus worked blindly, though indnimoudv. Hie Chinese revolu¬ 
tion of e 93 t -193 .5 was greedy damaged by the incorrect ideas of theae two 
group* of mmradet, piruoillfly by those of the doemttdrts who, wearing die 
cloak of Marxism, misled large numbers of comiades, This article w jj written 
so expose from the viewpoint of Marxist theory of knowledge such mbjet- 
rivist mistakes in the Party as doctnmih&m and empiricism, especially doc. 
inuairiim. As its stress is laid on exposing doctrinaire subjectivism which be¬ 
little* practice, this article i* entitled 'On Practice/ These views were originally 
presented in a lecture at the Anti-Japanese Military and Political College in 
Ycttan." 

[From Started \Vorf{s r I, 183-97] 

1 he Marxists holds that manT social practice alone h the criterion of ihe 
truth i^f ins knowledge of the external world. In reality, man's know ledge 
becomes verified only when, in the process of social practice Cm [he 
process i>f material production, of class struggle, anti of scientific expert 
menE)p be achieves ihe anticipated results. If man wants to achieve suc¬ 
cess in his work* that is, 10 achieve the anticipated results, he must make 
his thoughts correspond to die Law* of the objective world surrounding 
him; if they do not correspond, he will fad in practice. If he fails he will 
derive lessons from his failure, alter his ideas* so as tu make them cor¬ 
respond to the laws of the objective world, and thus turn failure into 
success’ this is what is meant by "failure is the mother of success*" and ,a ;i 
fall into the pit, a gain in your wit." 

Tile theory of knowledge of dialectical materialism raises practice to the 
first place, holds char human knowledge cannot be separated the least bit 
from practice, and repudiates all incorrect theories which deny the itn- 
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portancc of practice or separate knowledge from practice. Tints Lenin 
said, “Practice is higher than (theoretical) knowledge because it lias not 
only the virtue of universality, bui also the virtue of immediate reality /' lH 
fpp. 283-84] 

Apart from their genius, the reason why Maix Engek, Lcnin s and 
Stalin could work out their theories is mainly their personal participation 
in the practice of the contemporary class struggle and scientific expert- 
mentation- without this no amount of genius could bring success. The 
saying i4 a scholar does not step outride his gate* yet knows all the hap¬ 
penings under the surT was mere empty talk in the technologically an- 
drvctufjcd old times; and although this saying can be realized in the pres¬ 
ent age of technological development, yet the people with real firsthand 
knowledge are those engaged in practice and only when they have ob¬ 
tained "knowledge 11 through iheir practice, and when their knowledge, 
through the metis urn of writing and technology, reaches the bands of thtj 
+L schoIar, ,K can the ^scholar" know indirectly *the happenings under the 
sun *" 

If j. man wants 10 know certain things or certain kinds of things di 
rectiyv it is only through personal participation in the practical struggle 
in change reality, to change those things or those kinds of things, that he 
can come into contact with the phenomena of those things or those kinds 
of things; and it is only during the practical struggle to change reality, Ln 
which he personally participates, that he can disclose the essence of those 
things or those kinds of things and understand them. [p r aSy] 

Thus the first step in the process of knowledge is contact with the 
ihings of the external world; this belongs to the stage of perception. The 
second step is a synthesis of th-er data of perception by making a rearrange- 
ment or a reconstruction; this belongs to the stage of conception, judg’ 
merit, and inference. It ii only when the perceptual data are extremely 
rich foot fragmentary or incomplete) and arc in correspandetjcc to reality 
(not illusory) that we can, on the basis of such data, form valid concepts 
and carry out correct reasoning. 

Here two important points must be emphasized. The first, a point which 
has been mentioned before, but should be repeated here, is the question 
of the dependence of rational knowledge upon perceptual knowledge. 
The person is an idealist who thinks that rational knowledge need not be 
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derived from perceptuaI knowledge. In the history of philosophy there is 
1 he so-called "rationalist” school which admits only the validity of reason, 
hui Dot the validity of experience, regarding reason alone as reliable and 
perceptual experience as unreliable; the mistake of this school consists in 
turning dungs upside down* The rational is reliable precisely because h 
has its source in the perceptual, otherwise it would be like water without 
a source or a tree without roots, something subjective, spontaneous and 
unreliable. As to tile sequence in the process of knowledge, perceptual ex¬ 
perience comes hot; we emphasize the significance of social practice iti 
the process of knowledge precisely because social practice alone can give 
rise 10 man's knowledge and stare him on the acquisition of perceptual 
experience from the objective world surrounding him. For a person who 
shuts his eyes, stops his ears, and totally cuts himself off from the objec¬ 
tive world, there tan be no knowledge in speak of. Knowledge starts with 
experience—this is the materialism of the theory of knowledge. 

The second point is char knowledge has yet to be deepened, the per¬ 
ceptual stage of knowledge has yet to lie developed to the rational stage 
—this is the dialectics of the theory of knowledge. 1 * It would be a repeti¬ 
tion of the mistake of "empiricism" in history xo hold that knowledge can 
stop at the lower stage of perception and tliat perceptual knowledge alone 
is reliable while rational knowledge U not. This theory errs in failing in 
recognize lira, although the data of perception reflect certain real things 
of the objective world (Z am not speaking here of idealist empiricism 
which limits experience to exalted inixospeciion), yet they arc merely 
fragmentary and superficial, reflecting tilings incompletely instead of 
representing their essence. To reflect a thing fully in its totality, to reflect 
its essence and its inherent laws, it is necessary, through thinking, to 
build up a system of concept* and theories by subjecting the abundant 
perceptual data to a process of remodeling and reconstructing—discard - 
mg the crude and selecting the refined, eliminating the false and retaining 
the true* proceeding from one point to another, and going through the 
outside into the inside; it is necessary to leap from perceptual knowledge 
£0 rational knowledge. Knowledge w r hich is such a reconstruction does 
not become emptier or less reliable; on the contrary, whatever has been 
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scientifically reconstructed on the basis of practice in ihe process of 
knowledge is something which* as Lenin said, reflects objective things 
more deeply, more truly, more fully. As against thus, die vulgar plodders, 
respecting experience yet despising theory* cannot take a comprehensive 
view of the entire objective process, lack dear direct inn and long-range 
perspective, and are self-complacent with occasional successes and peep 
hole views. Were those persons to direct a revolution, they svould lead it 
up a blind alley. 

The dialectical - materialist theory of knowledge is that rational know! 
edge depends upon perceptual knowledge and perceptual knowledge has 
yet to be developed into rational knowledge. Neither "raisonahsJiT nor 
"emptridm 1 " in philosophy recognizes the historical or dialectical nature 
of knowledge* and although each contains an aspect of truth (here I am 
relerring to materialist rationalism and empiricism, not to idealist ra¬ 
tionalism and empiricism), both are erroneous in the theory of knowledge 
as 3 whole, The dialectical-nfaitermtitt process of knowledge from the per¬ 
ceptual to ihe rational applies to a minor process of knowledge (c.g^ 
knowing a single thing or task) as wdl as to a major one (e,gr, knowing a 
whole society or a revolution). 

But the process of knowledge does not end here. The statement that 
the dialcctieal-nutcriahsL process of knowledge stop at rational knowl¬ 
edge* covers only half the problem. And so far as Marxist philosophy is 
concerned* n covers only the half that is not panictilariy important* Wliat 
Marxist philosophy regards as the most important problem docs not he in 
understanding the laws of the objective world and thereby becoming 
capable uf explaining il, but in actively changing the world by applying 
the knowledge of its objective laws. From the Marxist viewpoint, theory 
U important, and its importance h fully shown in Lenin's statement: 
"Without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary move¬ 
ment / 1 But Marxism emphasizes the importance oE dieary precisely and 
only because it cm guide action, tf wc have a correct theory. but merely 
prate about ir* pigeon-hole it* and do not put it into practice, then thai 
theory, however good* has no significance. 

Knowledge stares with practice, reaches the theoretical plane via prac¬ 
tice. and then has to return to practice. The active function of knowledge 
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not only manifests itscll m the active leap from perceptual knowledge to 
rational knowledge, but also—and this is the more important—an the 
leap from rational knowledge to revolutionary practice. The knowledge 
which enable* us to grasp the laws of the world must be redirected to the 
practice of changing the world, that is* it must again be applied in the 
practice of production, in the practice of the revolutionary class struggle 
and revolutionary national struggle, as well as in the practice of scientific 
experimentation. This is the process of testing and developing theory, the 
Continuatiun of the whole process of knowledge, jpp, ,19093] 

But generally speaking, whether in the practice of changing nature or 
of changing society, people's original ideas* [henries, plans, or programs 
are seldom realized without any change whatever. This 11 because jvopk 
engaged in changing reality often suffer from many limitations: they arc 
limited not only by the scientific and technological condition*, but also 
by the degree of development and revelation of the objective prcsccAS itself 
(by the fact that the aspect* and essence of die objective process have urn 
yct been fully disclosed). In such a situation h ideas, theories, plans* or 
programs are often altered partially and sometimes even wholly .dong 
with die discovery of unforeseen circumstances during practice. Thai is 
m say* ie docs happen that the original ideas, theories, plans, or programs 
fail partially or wholly to correspond 10 reality and arc partially or en¬ 
tirely incorrect. In many instances, failures have to be repented several 
time* Indore erroneous knowledge can be rectified and made to cor¬ 
respond to the hw% of the objective process, so that subjective things can 
be transformed into objective things, vjz., the anticipated results can be 
achieved in practice* But in any case* at such a point, the process of man's 
knowledge of a certain objective process at a certain stage of its develop¬ 
ment is regarded as completed. . . * 

It often happens, however* that ideas lag behind actual events; this is 
because man's knowledge h limited by j great many social conditions. We 
oppose the die-hards in (he revolutionary ranks whose ideas, failing in 
advance with the changing objective circumstances, manifest themselves 
historically as "‘right* opportunism. These people do not see that the strug¬ 
gles arising from contradictions have already pushed the objective process 
forward, while ihrir knowledge has stopped at the old stage. This char¬ 
acterizes the ideas of all die-hards. With their ideas divorced from social 
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practice, they cannot serve to guide the chariot wheels of society; they can 
only trail behind the chariot grumbling dial it gtra too fast, and en¬ 
deavor to drag it back and make it go in Lhe opposite direction* 

We also oppose lhe phrase-mongering of the "leftists." Their ideas are 
ahead of a given stage of development of the objective process; some of 
them regard their famasics as truth; others, straining to realize at present 
an idod which can. only be realized in the future, divorce themselves from 
the practice of die majority of the people at the moment and From the 
realities of the day and show themselves as adventurist in their actions. 
Idealism and mechanistic materialism, opportunism, and adventurism, are 
all characterized by a breach between the subjective and the objective* by 
the separation of knowledge from practice. The Marxist-Leninist theory 
of knowledge, which is distinguished by its emphasis on social practice ns 
the criterion of scientific truth, cannot but resolutely oppose these incor¬ 
rect ideologies. The Marxist recognizes that in the absolute, total process 
of the development of the universe, the development of each concrete 
process is relative; hence, in the great stream of absolute truth, man"? 
knowledge of the concrete process at each given stage of development is 
only relatively true. The sum total of innumerable relative truths is the 
absolute truth. 21 [pp. 294-96] 

To discover truth through practice* and through practice to verify and 
develop truth. To start from perceptual knowledge and actively develop 
it into rational knowledge* and then, starting from rational knowledge, 
actively direct revolutionary practice so as to remold the subjective and 
ihe objective world. Practice* knowledge more practice, more knowledge; 
the cyclical repetition of this pattern 10 infinity, and with each cycle* the 
elevation of the comem of practice and know ledge to a higher level Such 
is the whole of the dialectical materialist theory of knowledge, and such is 
the dialectical materialist theory of die unity of knowing and doing- 
July> 1937 Ip. a??I 

LIU SHAQ-CH'I 
How To Be a Good Com muni ft 

Uu S^cmcM (tqo^ ), a veteran Communist who joined lhe Pany in 
the year 0 1 its founding, has been one of Mao’* closest eo-workers and speaks 
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as i thcoretieLui with on authority second only to Miao. When the Peopled Re¬ 
public was established in 0549* he became vice^hainrum of the Central Peo¬ 
ple's Government, and alter Mao relinquished the chairmanship in 1959, Liu 
succeeded to it. 

How To Be a Good Communis* is 3 basic text of indoctrination for party 
members* delivered first as j senes of lectures in July, 1959, at the Institute 
of Mjrxsstn-Lcuinism in Ytrum. Tt represents one more aspect of the campaign 
for tightening Party discipline qnd strengthening orthodoxy which was pressed 
in the tale '30s and early '40s in order to insure the proper assimilation of new 
recruits, growing rapidly in number, and the maintenance of Party unity 
along orthodox Leninist lines* 

Tile original Chinese tide of this work is literally The Cuktvwtmn of Com¬ 
munist Pitrfy Members, Both the tide and Liu's frequent reference to earlier 
Chinese concepts of self-cultivation suggtsE a link with Chinese tradition, 
though perhaps ofdj a tenuous one. In any ease, the crucial factor in Com 
munist cultivation is Party authority and guidance. Though the Party docs 
not conceal its readiness to apply the mow stringent: sanctions against recal¬ 
citrance and deviation* tt is highly conscious of the limits to which coercion 
may he employed in maintaining order and discipline. Wherever possible, u 
encourage* Pair? members to discipline ihemsehx^ and prefers persuasion 
quietly backed by overwhelming force to oiixright dictation and naked op- 
presamn. A further inducement iot Party cadres it the hope of joining the 
new elite, The prospect of riving to some power and authority in the system 
encourages them iu stomach indoctrination and dLciplirie which otherwise 
might be quite unpaLtabk for eht^c who were merely subject to it. 

In this, jgain. there is nothing unique or peculiar to Chinese Communism, 
bin the extension of these methods to the nation as a whole has been a sig¬ 
nificant element in maintaining ideological unity under the Conumntiiu 
regime 

| From How To Be u Good Communist^ pp. 15-34] 

Com traded in order to become the most faithful and best pupils id 
Mat\, Engels* Lenin, and SliIln. we need w carry 1 nn cultivation isi .ill 
aspects in the course of the long and great revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat and the masses of the people, Wc need 10 carry on cultivation 
in the theories of Marxism-Leninism and in applying *uch theories in 
practice- cultivation in re volut ternary strategy and tactics; cultivation in 
studying and dealing with various problems according to the standpoint 
and methods of Marxism-Leninasm; cultivation in ideology and mood 
character; cultivation in Party unity, inner-Party struggle; and discipline; 
cultivation tn hard work and in the style of work; cultivation in being 
skillful m dealing with different kind* of people and in associating with 
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*he mmc$ nf the people: and cultivation in various kinds of scientific 
knowledge, etc. We arc all Communist Party members and so we have a 
general cultivation in common. But there exists a wide discrepancy today 
between our Party members. Wide discrepancy exists among U 5 in the 
level of political consciousness in work, in position* in cultural level, in 
experience of struggle, and in social origin. Therefore, in .dddiiirnt to 
cultivation in general we also need special cultivation for different groups 
and for individual comrades. 

Accordingly, there should be different kinds of methods and forms of 
cultivation. For example, many of our comrades keep a dtary in order to 
have a daily check on their work and thoughts of they write down on 
small posters their personal defects and what they hojk: to achieve and 
liastc them up where they work or livc T together with the photographs of 
persons they took up to* and ask comrades for criticism and supervision. In 
ancient China* there were many methodic of cultivation* There was Tseng 
tie* 5 who Mid: "I reflect ml myself three times a day” The Bot^ of 
Odes has it that one should cultivate oneself M as a lapidary cuts and files, 
carves and polishes.” Another method was "to examine oneself by sd£- 
fcflfrttPrT and to “write down some mottoes on the right hand side of 
one's desk' 1 m J, irii one's girdle" as daily reminders of rules of [tersona! 
conduct* The Chinese scholars of the Confueian school had .1 number of 
methods for the cultivation of their body and mind. Every religion has 
various methods anti forms of cultivation of its own. The "investigation 
of things, the extension of knowledge, sincerity of thought, the rectification 
of the heart, the cultivation of the person, the regulation of the family, the 
ordering well of the sejic and the making tranquil of the whole kingdom" 
as set forth m The Great Lturntng ** also means the fame* All this shows 
that in achieving ones pi ogress one must make serious and energetic ch 
forts to carry on wdf-cuhivation and study. However, many of these meth¬ 
ods and forms cannot be adopted by us because most of them are idealistic, 
formalistic, abstract, and divorced from social practice. These scholars and 
religious believers exaggerate the function of subjective initiative, thinking 
that so long ft* they keep iheir general "good intention* 11 and are devoted 
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10 silent prayer they wilt be able to change The existing state of affairs, 
change society* and change themselves under conditions separated from 
social and revolutionary practice. This is p of course, absurd. We cannot 
cultivate ourselves in this way* We are materia lists and our cultivation 
cannot be separated from practice. 

What is important to us is that we must not under any circumstances 
isolate ourselves from the revolutionary struggles of differed kinds of 
people and in different brim at a given moment and that \vc must, 
moreover* sum up historical revolutionary experience and learn humbly 
from this and put it into practice. That b to say, we must undertake self- 
cultivation and steel ourselves in the course of our own practice, basing 
ourselves on the experiences of past revolutionary practice, on the present 
concrete situation and on new experiences. Our self-cultivation and steel¬ 
ing are for no other purpose than [hat of revolutionary practice. That is to 
say, we must mt>dcsdy try to understand the standpoint, the method and 
the spirit of Mar.sisrrvLcmmsin, and undemand how Marx. Rngcfa Lenin 
and Stalin dealt with people. And having understood these* wc should 
immediately apply them to our own practice, in our own lives, Words, 
deeds, and work. Moreover wc shield stick to them and unreservedly 
correct and purge every dung in our ideology that runs counter to them, 
thereby strengthen]ng our own proletarian and Communist ideology and 
qualittesn That is in say, we must modestly listen to the opinions and 
cmiLisins of our comrades and of the masses, carefully study the prac¬ 
tical problems in our lives and in our work and carefully sum up our ex¬ 
periences and the lessons vie have learned so as to find an orienution fur 
our own work. In addition, on the basis of all these, we must judge 
whether we have a correct understanding of Marxism-Leninism and 
whether we have correctly applied the method of Mara mnJjm gam, 
found out our own shortcomLngs and mistakes and corrected them. At die 
same time, we must find out in whin respects specific conclusion# ui 
Marxism-Leninism need to be supplemented, enriched and developed cm 
rhe bnsis of welE-digested new experiences. That is 10 say, we must com¬ 
bine the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism with the concrete practice 
of the revolution. 

These should be the methyls of sclf-ctihi vat son uf us Communist Party 
members. That is to say r we must use [he meihids of Marxism-Leninism 
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to cultivate ourselves. This kind of cultivation is entirely different from 
other kinds of cultivation which are idealistic and art divorced from social 
practice. 

In this connection, we cannot but oppose certain idle talk and me¬ 
chanicalism on the question of cultivation and steeling. 

First of all, we must oppose and resolutely eliminate one of the biggest 
evils bequeathed lu us by the education and learning in the old society— 
the separation of theory from practice. In Use course of education and 
study in the old society many people thought that it was unnecessary or 
even impossible to act upon what they had learned. Despite the fact that 
they read over and over again books by ancient sages they did things the 
sages would have been loath to do. Despite the fact that in everything 
they wrote or said they preached righteousness and morality they acted 
like out-and-out robbers and harlots in everything they did. Some "high- 
ranking officials” issued orders for the reading of the Four Books and the 
Five Classics?' yet in their everyday administrative work Lhey ruthlessly 
extorted exorbitant requisitions, ran amuck with corruption and killing, 
and did everything against righieutisfitss and morality. Some people read 
the Three People's Principles over and over again and could recite the 
Will of Dr. Surt Yai-scn. yet they oppressed the people, opposed the jii 
lions who treated us on an equal laming, and went so far as to com¬ 
promise with or surrender to The national enemy. Once a scholar of the 
nltJ school told rnc himself that the only maxim of Confucius that he 
could observe was: “To him food can nevet be too dainty; minced meat 
cin never he too fine," adding that all the rest of the teachings of Con¬ 
fucius he could not observe and had never proposed to observe. Then why 
did they still want to carry on educational work and study the Teachings of 
the sages s Apart from utilizing them fur window-dressing purposes, their 
objects were; t) to make use r A these teachings to oppress the exploited 
and to make use of righteousness and morality for the purpose of hood¬ 
winking and suppressing the culturally backward people; a) to attempt 
thereby tu secure better government jobs, make munci and achieve Lime, 
and reflect credit on their parents. Apart from these objects, their actions 
were not restricted by the sages' teachings. This was the attitude and 
rtiutri of the "men of letters" and "scholars" of the old society to the 
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sages they "worshiped-" Of course we Communist Party members cannot 
adopt such an attitude i n studying Marxism-Leninism and the excellent 
and useful teachings bequeathed to us by our ancient sages. We must 
live up to what we say. We are honest and pure and we cannot deceive 
nunc] vein the people* or cur fore fathers, This is an outstanding char¬ 
acteristic as well as a great merit of us Communist Puny members, [pp. 
15-s] 

What is the most fundamental and common duty of us Communist 
Parry members? As everybody knows, it is to establish Communism, to 
Transform the present world into a Communist world. Is a Communist 
world good or not? We all know that it is very good. In such a world there 
will l*c no exploiters, oppressors, landlords, capitalists, imperialists, or 
fascists. There will be no oppressed and exploited people, no darkness, 
ignorance, backwardness, etc. In such a society all human beings will 
become unselfish and intelligent Communists with a high level of cul¬ 
ture and technique. The spirit of mutual assistance and mutual love will 
prevail among mankind. There will be no such irrational things as mutual 
deception, mutual antagonism* mutual slaughter and war, etc, Such a 
society will, of course be the best, the most beautiful, and the most ad¬ 
vanced society in the history of mankind. Who will say that such a society 
is 001 good? Here the question arises: Can Communist society be brought 
about ? Our answer is “yes." About this the whole theory of Marxism- 
Leninism offers a scientific explanation that leaves no room for doubt. It 
further explain* that ns the ultimate result of the class struggle of man- 
kind, such a society will inevitably be brought about, The victory of 
Socialism in ihe USS-IC has also given us factual proof. Our duty is, 
therefore, to bring about at an early dale thil Communist society, the 
realization id which is inevitable in the history of mankind. 

This b Line aspect* This is our ideal. 

Bui we should understand the other aspect, that is, in spilt of the tact 
that Communism can and must lie realized it is still confronted by power¬ 
ful enemies that must be thoroughly and finally defeated in every respect 
before Communism can be realized. Thus, the cause of Communism is a 
long, bitter, arduous bui victorious process of struggle. Without such a 
struggle there can be no Communism, |p. 24] 

Comrades! If you only poises* great and lofty ideals but not the spirit 
of '"searching for the truth from concrete facts" jiu3 do not carry on 
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genuinely practical work, you arc not a gotid Communist Party member. 
You can only be a dreamer, a prattler, or a pedant. If on the contrary, you 
only do practical work but do not possess the great and lofty ideals of 
Communism, you are not a good Communist, but a common careerist. A 
good Communist Party member is one who combines the great and lofty 
ideals of Communism with practical work and the spirit of searching for 
the truth from concrete facts. 

The Communist Ideal is beautiful while the existing capitalist world is 
ugly. It is precisely because of its ugliness that the overwhelming majority 
of the people want to change it and cannot but change it. In changing 
the world we cannot divorce ourselves from reality, or disregard reality; 
nor can we escape from reality or surrender to the ugly reality. We mutt 
adapt ourselves to reality, understand reality, seek to live and develop in 
reality, struggle against the ugly reality and transform reality in order to 
realise our ideals. | pp. i9“3 a ] 

At all limes and on all questions, a Communist Party member should 
take into account the interests of the Party a* a whole, and place the 
Patty's interest* above his personal problems and interest*. It ts the highest 
principle of out Party members that die Party's interests are supreme, 
[p. 311 

If u Pjrty member has only the interests and aims of the Pam and 
Communism in his ideology, if he ha* no personal aims and consideration* 
independent of die Party's interests, anti if he is really unbiased and un 
selfish, then he will be capable of the following: 

1. He will be capable of possessing very good Communist ethics. Be¬ 
cause lie has a firm outlook he “can both love and hate people." He can 
show loyally to and ardent love for all his comrades, revolutionaries, and 
working people, help them unconditionally, treat them with equality, and 
never harm any one of (hem for the sake of his own interests. He can, deal 
with them in a “faithful and forgiving" spirit and "pm himself in the 
position of Others.** He can consider others' problems from then point* of 
view and be considerate to them. "He will never do to others anything 
he would not like others to do to hitn." He can deal with the most vicious 
enemies of mankind 111 a most resolute manner and conduct a persistent 
struggle against the enemy for the purpose nf defending the interests of 
the I’atty, the class, and the emancipation of mankind. As the Chinese 
saying goes; "He will worry long before the rest of the world begins to 
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worry and he will rejoice only after the rest of the world lias rejoiced/ 1 
Both in the Party and among the people he will he the first to suiter hard¬ 
ship and the last to enjoy himself. He never minds whether his conditions 
ate better or worse than Gibers, but he docs mind as to whether he has 
done more revolutionary work than others, or whether he has fought 
harder. In times of adversity, he will stand out courageously and un¬ 
flinchingly, and in the face o£ difficulties he will demonstrate the greatest 
sense of responsibility. Therefore, he is capable of possessing the greatest 
firmness and moral courage lo resisi corruption by riches nr honors* lo 
resist tendencies to vacillate in spite of poverty and lowly status, and in 
defuse to yield in spire of threats or force. 

2. He will also he capable nf possessing the greatest courage. Since he is 
free from any selfish new whatever and ha* never dune '"any thing againsi 
his eon science/' he can esposc his mistakes and short comings and boldly 
correct them in the same way as the sun and the moon emerge bright and 
full following a brief eclipse. He is "courageous because hi* Is a just 
cause/' He is never afraid of truth. He courageously upholds truth, ex¬ 
pounds truth to others, and fights for truth. Even if it is temporarily to 
his disadvantage to do so* even if he will be subjected to various attacks 
for the sake of upholding truth, even if the opposition and rebuff of ihe 
great majority nf the people forces him into temporary isolation (glorious 
iitd.ition) and even jf on this account his life may be endangered he will 
still tie able to stem the nde and uphold truth and will never resign bun 
sdf to drifting with the tide. So far as he himself is concerned, he has 
nothing to fear, 

3. He will he hat capable of acquiring the theory and method of 
Marxism-Leninism, viewing problems and perceiving the real nature of 
the situation keenly and aptly, because he lias a firm and dujr-eut cI;im 
standpoint, he is free From persona] worries and personal desire? which 
may blur or distort his observation of things and understanding of truth. 
He has an objective attitude. He tests ail theories, truths, und false- 
hoods m the course of revolutionary practice and Is no respecter <i£ [Ar¬ 
sons. 

4. He will also be capable of being the most sincere, most candid, and 
happiest of men. Since he has no selfish desires and since he has nothing 
to conceal from the Party, "Lberc 1* nothing which he is afraid of telling 
others" as the Chinese saying goes. Apart fmm the interest* of the Party 
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and of the revolution, he has no personal tosses or gains or other things 
to worry about He can r ‘k*nk after himself when he is on his own." He 
lakes cafe not to do wrong things when he works independently and 
without supervision and when there is ample -opportunity for him to do 
all kinds of wrong things. His work will be found in no way incom¬ 
patible with ihe Party's interests no matter how many years later it is 
reviewed He does not fear criticism From others and he enn courageously 
and sincerely criticize others. That is why he can be sincere, candid and 
happy. 

5, He will be capable of possessing the highest self-respect and self- 
esteem* For the imertsts of the Parly and of rhe revolution, he can also 
be the most lenient„ most tolerant, and most ready to compromise, and 
he will even endure, if necessary, various forms of humiliation and in¬ 
justice without feeling hurt or hearing grudges. As he has no personal 
aims nr designs,, he has nu need to flatter oihcrs and docs not want others 
to flatter him, cither. He has no personal favors to ask of others, so he 
has no need to humble himself in order to ask help from others. For the 
interests of the Party and the revolution he can also take care ot him¬ 
self, protect hb life and health, raise hi* theoretical level and enhance hi* 
ability. But if for the sake of certain important aims of the Party and 
of the revolution he is required to endure insults, shoulder heavy bur¬ 
dens and do work which he is reluctant 10 do, he will rake up rhe most 
difficult and important work without the slightest hesitation and will not 
pass the buck. 

A Communist Party membct should posses* all the greatest and noblest 
virtues of mankind. He should also possess the strict and clear-cut staiid- 
j joint of ilie Party and nf the proletariat (that is r Party spirit and class char¬ 
acter). Our ethics are great precisely because they are the ethics of Com¬ 
munism and of the proletariat* Such ethics are not built upon the hack- 
ward basis of safeguarding the interests of individuals or a small number 
of exploiters* They Lte built, on the contrary, upon the progressive basis 
of the interests of the proletariat nf the ultimate emancipation of man¬ 
kind as a whole, of saving the world from destruction and of building 
a happy and beautiful Communist world, [pp. 31-34] 

On inner-Party Struggle 

This essay, delivered by Liu 5 haoch h i as a scries cf lecture* 10 a Party school 
m July, 1941, is a kind oi wquel fa To Be ft Cood Commumst in the 
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series ot basic indoctrination teats used tor tightening Puny organization and 
morale during l he reform campaigns of ihc early '40s. Where the earlier work 
focused upon the individual Party member and hu stelf-cijsciplirLc,, auenrion 
here is more on the relation* among Party members and their conduct within 
the organization. It is a question then of inner struggle for self-put [heat ion 
of the Patty, not of outward struggle for supremacy over others 

The tremendous dynamism of Chinese Communism, especially in this 
early period, owes fio less to it* concept of struggle both within and without 
the Party than to its messianic promises for the future. As a means of keep 
ing Party members In a constant state of alertness,. sensitive to the larger 
interests of the Party rather than to their owrt i qnd as a method tor over¬ 
coming the traditional weakness of hierarchical, bureaucratic organisations— 
factionalism and favoritism—this ktnd of ceaseless internal struggle has proba¬ 
bly been highly effective* One of its must ejjemial Lenin on features is the in- 
Ttitcncc upon differences in principle as the only valid issues for such strug¬ 
gle!, This emphasis on the precise definition of principle arid uncompromising 
adherence to it may seem quite un-Climcsc* If we accept the stereotype of ihc 
Chinese as having a traditional distaste for rigid dogma and doctrine. Actu¬ 
ally f however* Communist principles are lar from immutablc T anil here, as 
in so many other instance** the Party Leadership retains considerable freedom 
lo reinterpret and redefine as it deems necessary, 

[From On htnerPariy Struggle, pp. ihSoJ 

JVTltO&UcTORV RtMAhlvS 

Right from the day of its birth, our Party has never for a single moment 
lived in any environment hut that of serious Struggle, The Party and the 
proletariat have constantly lived inside the encirclement of various mm- 
proletarian classes— the big bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie, the peas¬ 
antry* and even the remnants of feudal forces. All ihesc classes, when they 
are struggling against the proletariat of when they arc cooperating with 
IL utilize the unstable dements within the Party and the proletariat to 
penetrate into the heart of the Pony and die proletariat and constantly in¬ 
fluence the Party and (he proletariat in ideology, in living habits, in theory 
and in action. This is the origin erf all kinds of erroneous and undesirable 
tendencies within the Parry, it is the social basis erf all kinds of oppor¬ 
tunism within the Parly, and it is also the source of inner-Party struggles. 

Inner-Party struggles arc a reflection of she class struggles outside I he 
Party. 

From the very day of its inception, our Parry has struggled not only 
against the enemies outside the Party but also against all kinds of hostile 
and nonproletarian influences inside the Party, These two kinds of strug- 
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glc ;irr different, hut both arc necessary and have a common cbss sub- 
stance- If our Party did not carry on the biter type nf struggle, if it did 
not struggle constantly within the Party against all undesirable tendencies, 
if it did not constantly purge the Party of every type of nonproletanan 
ideology and overcome both ll lefr and 1 right' 1 opportunism* then such 
nonprolctanan ideology and such “left' 1 and "rigbi” opportunism might 
gain ground in die Party and influence or even dominate our Parry. 1 his 
would make is impossible for she Party to consolidate and develop it- 
sdf or to preserve its independence* This would endanger the Party and 
lead to its degeneration. Such non proletarian ideology and "kit" nr 
"right" opportunism cun corrupt our Pany, or certain sections of it, and 
can even transform the character of our Party or sections of it ini0 that uf a 
nortpmtetarian organisation. For example, it was in ihis manner that 
the Social Democratic parties in Europe were corrupted by bourgeois 
ideology and transformed Into political parties of a bourgeois type, ahus 
becoming she main social pillars of the bourgeoisie. 

Therefore, such inner-Pariy struggle is absolutely necessary and earanui 
be avoided. Any idea of trying to avoid inrtef-Party struggle, or nf re¬ 
fraining from criticizing others' mistakes so that they will not criticize 
one's own errors, is totally wrong. 

Inner-Part} struggle* consist principal U of idrolugical struggle*. Their 
content is made up of the divergencies and antagonisms arising in matter 
of itkukigv and principle. The divergencies and antagonisms among our 
comrades on mailers of ideology and principle can develop into political 
splits within the E^riv, .mil, under certain dreumsiunccs, even into in¬ 
evitable organizational splits; hut, in character and content, such diver 
gencics md antagonisms are basically ideological struggles. 

Consequently p any inner-Party struggle not involving divergencies ill 
matters of ideolngy anti principle and ;my conflict among l ] nn> members 
not based on divergencies in matters nf principle is a type sit unprin¬ 
cipled druggie, ,1 struggle without content. This kind of struggle with¬ 
out principle or crmteiu is utterly unnecessary within the Party. It is 
detrimental and not beneficial to the Party. Every Party member should 
strictly avoid such struggles. ]pp, *~4| 

Qimradc Stalin said: 

The question here is that cant rad let ions cau be overcome only by means of 
struggle lor lhis or that principle, m defining the goal ut ahi* ar that struggle, 
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for choosing this Of that method of straggle that may lead to the goal. We 
ian ami ftt must come to agreement with (bisc within the Party who tidier 
with us on questions of current policy, on questions of a purely practical char¬ 
acter, Bui if these questions involve differences over principle, then no agree 
mem. no ''middle” tine can save the cause. There is and (here can he m> 
"middle" line on quest ions of principle. The work of the Party must he based 
either on these or those principles. The "middle" line on questions or prim 
cipSc is a + 1 ine” thai muddles up one's head, a "line" that coven isp differ¬ 
ences* a “line" of ideological degeneration of the Pany, j "line of ideological 
death of the Party* It is not our policy to pursue such a "middle" line. El is 
the policy of a party that is declining and degenerating from day to day- Such 
a policy canny* hut iraiufoim the Party yu*i an empty bureaucratic organ* 
standing isolated Ervni ihe working people and becoming a puppet mu hie 
to do anything. Such a toad cannot be aw road. 

He added ; 

Our Party has been strengthened on the hails of overturning the contradictions 
within the Partj. 

This explains the essential nature of inner Party struggle. Ip. 5] 

Many comrades did not understand that our inner-Party struggle is a 
struggle over principle, a struggle fur this w that principle, Eor defining 
the goal of this or that struggle, for dtoosifig this nr that method u£ 
struggle that may lead 10 the goal. 

These comrades did not understand that on quest*™ of current policy, 
on questions of purely practical character, we can and mu*t come ta agree¬ 
ment with those within the Party who differ with m. They did nut know 
or understand that on issues involving principle* on questions of defining 
the goal ol our struggles and of choosing the methods of struggle needed 
to reach such god they should wage an uncompromising struggle against 
those in die Psny who hold divergent opinions; bui tin question* of cur¬ 
rent policy, on questions of a purely practical character, they should crime 
to agreement with those within the Party who hold divergent opinions 
instead of carrying on an irreconcilable simggk against them, so lung as 
such questions du not involve any diiferetice over principle, j p. 17 j 

HOW TO CbKJHJCT INjy EH'1'AITY STRUGGLE 

Comrade*! Now the question is very dear. It U how to conduct inner- 
Party struggle correctly and appropriately. 
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On this question, Lhe Communist Parties of the U 5 - 3 JL and many 
other countries have much experience and so has the Chinese Party, Lenin 
and Stalin hive issued many instructions and so has the Central Com- 
mince of our Party* Our comrade* must make a careful study of these 
experiences and instructions, which wit) also be discussed when we come 
in the question of Party-building. Today I will not touch upon them. I 
will bring up for the reference of our comrades only die following points, 
on ibe basis of the experience of the inner-party struggle of the Chinese 
Party. 

First of all* comrades must understand that inner-Parcy struggle is a 
matter of the greatest seriousness and responsibility. We must conduct it 
with the strictest and most responsible mistude and should never conduct 
it carelessly- In carrying out mner-Party struggle we must first fully adopt 
tine correct tiarcd of the Party, the unselfish stand of serving the interests 
of the Party, of doing better work, and of helping other comrades to cor¬ 
rect their mistakes and to gain a better understanding of she problems. 
W r e ourselves must be clear about the facts and problems by making a 
systematic investigation and study. At die same time, we must carry' on 
systematic, well-prepared, and well led inncr-Pan v struggles. 

Comrades must understand that only by first taking the correct stand 
onerdf tan tine rectify the incorrect stand of others. Only by behaving 
properly oneself can one correct the mislKhavior of others. The old spy¬ 
ing has it: M Onc must first correct oneself before one cars correct others." 

[PP- 55 - 5*1 

Secondly, . . , [n conducting mner-Party struggle comrades must try 
their best to assume a sincere, frank, and positive educational attitude in 
order to achieve unity in ideology and principle. Only in cast* where we 
have no akernnitve, when it is deemed imperative, may we adopt militant 
forms u£ struggle and apply organizational measures. All Party nrgani/.;i- 
tions, within appropriate limits, have full right xo draw organizational 
conclusions in regard to any Party member who persists in his errors. 
The application of Party disciplinary measures and the adoption of or 
gjurixationed measures are entirely necessary under certain circumstances 
Such measures, however, cannot be used casually or indiscri mi [late ty. 
Party discipline cannni Ik upheld simply by the excessive punishment ui 
comrades by Party organizations. The upholding of Party discipline and 
Parly unity doe* not in the mam depend on the punishment ui comrades 
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(if the) have 10 be upheld in such a manner it signifies a crisis in the 
Party), but rather on the actual unity of the Party in ideology and prin 
ciplej anti on the consciousness oE the vast majority of Lhe Party mem¬ 
bers, When we are eventually fully dear regarding ideology and principle, 
it ls very easy for us to draw organizational conclusion^ if necessary. It 
does not take us a minute to expel Party members or announce voluntary 
withdrawal from the Party, [pp. 58-59] 

Thirdly* criticisms directed against Party organizations or against com¬ 
rades and rbeir work must be appropriate and well-regulated. Bolshevik 
seif-criticism is conducted according to the Bolshevik yardstick. Excessive 
criticism, the exaggeration of others' errors, and indiscriminate name-call 
ing arc all incorrect. The case is not that the more bitter the inner-Party 
struggle, the better; but that inuer-Pany struggle should be conducted 
within proper limits and that appropriateness should be observed. Both 
over-shooting the target or falling short of it are undesirable, [p. 601 

Fourthly, the holding of struggle meetings, cither inside or outside die 
Party, should in general be stopped. The various defects and errors should 
be pointed out in the course of summing up and reviewing work. We 
should first deal with "the case” and then with "the person/' We must 
first make clear the facts* the points at issue* the nature, the seriousness, 
and the cause of the errors and defects* and only then point out who are 
responsible for diese defects and errors, and whose is the major respon¬ 
sibility and whose it the minor responsibility, j p. fit | 

Fifthly, every opportunity to appeal must be given to comrades who 
have been criticized or punished- As a rule* a comrade should be [*er- 
son ally notified of all records or organizational conclusions that may be 
made about him, and these should be made in liis jHcscnte. H he does 
tool agree, rhen after discussion, the case may be referred 10 a higheF au^ 
thurity. (In the case of anyone who expresses dissatisfaction after having 
been punished the Party organization concerned must refer the case to a 
higher authority even if the comrade himself dues not want to make an 
appeal.) No Party organization can prevent any comrade who has been 
punished from appealing to a higher authority. No Party member can be 
deprived of Ins right to appeal. No Parry organization can withhold any 
appeal, |p. 6z] 

On questions nf ideology of principle* if agreement cannot be finally 
reached within the Party organization after discussion, the matter may 
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be settled by a majority decision. After that* the minority who sriU hold 
different opinions may have the right to reserve their opinions on condi¬ 
tion that they absolutely abide by the decision of the majority in respect 
to organizational matte is and in their activities, [ p. 6j ] 

Sixthly, a clear line should be drawn and el proper link should be 
established between struggles waged inside the Party and those waged out¬ 
side the Party. [p< 63] 

Seventhly, in order to prevent tin principled dispute* within the Party* 
it k necessary 10 by down the following measures: 

1, Party members who disagree with the Party's leading body or any 
Party organization should submit their view* and criticisms to the ap¬ 
propriate Party organisation and should not talk about is casually among 
the masses. 

a, Party members who disagree with mhtr Party members, or certain 
responsible Party members, may criticize them in iheir presence or in 
certain sjxsdfic Pasty organization* and should not talk about it casually, 

3. Party members or Party committee* of a lower level who disagree 
with a Party committee of 1 higher level, may bring the issue 10 the Party 
commmec of a higher level, or ask it to call a meeting to study the malice 
or should refer die nutter to .1 Party committee of .1 still higher level, but 
they should not talk about it casually or inform Party committees of a 
vi i]I lower level about the tnalter. 

4. When Pan v members discover any other Party member doing some¬ 
thing wrong and acting in 1 manner detrimental to the interests of the 
Party they must report such activities 10 the appropriate Party organiza¬ 
tion >1 c 111 should not attempt to cover up the matter or attempt to mutually 
shield ejeh oilier. 

5. Party members should promote an upright style of work and op- 
l^se anything of a deceitful nature, oppose any kind of deceitful talk ami 
actions* and should severely condemn all those who indulge in idle talk, 
gossiping, prying into others" secret*, and tlic spreading of rumors. The 
leading hKiies erf ihe Party must from time to lime issue instruction* for¬ 
bidding Party member* to talk ahum certain specific matters. 

6_ The leading bodies at all levels must from time to ume summon those 
comrade* who indulge in idle talk and unprincipled disputes and talk 
with them, correct them and warn them, nr subject them to discipline in 
oilier w^ays. 
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7, Party committees at all levels must respect the opinions set forth by 
Party members. They should frequently convene meetings to discuss ques¬ 
tions and review their work, and provide Party members with ample op¬ 
portunity to express their opinions. 

Unprincipled disputes should in general be forbidden and no Judgment 
should Ik passed on them, because it is impossible to judge who is right 
and who is wrong in such unprincipled dispute*. [pp. 64-66] 

All in all, inner-Farfy snuggle is fundamentally a form of struggle anti 
controversy over ideology and principles. Inside the Parry everything 
musi submit to reason, every thing must be reasoned out. and everything 
musi have some reason for it P ext Iterwise it will rurt do. We can do any¬ 
thing without difficulty if we have reasoned it out. 

Inside the Party we must cultivate the practice of submitting 10 reason. 
The yardstick for determining whether this or that reason is sound is: the 
interests of the Party and the interests nf the proletarian struggle; the sub 
ordination of the interests of the part rn those of the whole, and the 
subordination of the immediate interests to long-range interests. All rea 
son* and viewpoint arc sound when tliey arc beneficial to she untereiis c rf 
1 he Party, rn the interents nf the proletarian struggle, 10 the long-range 
interests of the Parry as n whole, and in the long rpnge interests of the 
proletarian struggle as a whole,otherwise they are not sound. Any struggle 
thai cltK-s not submit to reason or that has no reason fur it is in unprin 
ciplcd struggle. | pp, 07-^iS | 

Everything must submit to reason! b would not do if it didn't! It 
would nut dm citlier if we reason in correct] y) U would be even more 
undesirable if we indulge in empty talk! Of course this is a rather dif 
ficult Job. But only in this way can vve become qualified ys Bolsheviks. 
ip.691 

MAO TSE-TUNG 
Combat Liberalism 

If \u Uu Shatn.’h'i the essence of Marxism Leninism lay tn "principled itrug 
^I L , 11 tu Mao Tsc-rung the essence ul liberaEiuii by in indiflereocc to principle, 
l"he latter he «es ilm as a political philosophy hut as the want or one, 2 mmal 
infection which arisen (ruiti bourgeois individualism and produces sc I fishnet 
self-indulgence, slackness, a tionmrrmiiTol attitude, avoidance of struggle, and 
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a desire for peace-at-any-price. In ihis respect his views resemble those of 
Chiang Kai-ahek in CAfift/r Destiny (Mjoa psecc ivas actually written earlier, 
in September, rgjy), bul they represent a much more severe and sweeping 
critique- Missing is Ch king's recognition that rmt all □/ Western liberalism 
conformed to thiv caricature of its weaknesses. 

Ironically, Maos position was enunciated during the early phase of the 
second United Front period, No doubt one of his purposes was to insure that 
Party members would not be contaminated and corrupted in the midst of 
colkabonuion with Westernized 'liberals/' 

[From Selected Wor 1 ( 1 *. II P 74-76] 

We advocate an active ideological struggle, because it is die weapon for 
achieving solidarity within the Party and the revolutionary organizations 
and making them fit to fight. Every G>m munis* and revolutionary 
should take up this, weapon. 

But liberalism negates ideological struggle and advocates unprincipled 
peace, with the result that a clctadent P philistine style in work lias ap¬ 
peared and certain units and individuals in the Party and the revolutionary 
organize!ions have begun to degenerate politically. 

Liberalism manifest* itself In various ways. 

Although the person concerned is dearly known to be in the wrong* 
yet because he is an old acquaintance, a fellow townsman, a schooLfritnd, 
3 boH)m companion, a loved one r an old colleague, or a former sub¬ 
ordinate, one does not argue with him on the basis of principle bur Let* 
things slide in order to maintain peace and friendship. Or one touches 
lightly upon the matter without finding a thorough solution, so as to 
maintain harmony all around* As a result, harm is done to the organiza¬ 
tion as wcl] as to the individual concerned. This is the first type of 
liberalism. 

To indulge ip irresponsible criticism In private, without making posi¬ 
tive suggestions to the organization. To say nothing to people* face*, but 
to gossip behind their backs; ur to say nothing at a meeting, hut gossip 
after it. Not Xu care for the principle of collective life but only for un¬ 
restrained self-indulgence ^ This is the second Type, 

Things of no personal concern arc [nil on the shelf; the [ess said the 
better about things that are clearly known to be wrong; to be cautious its 
order to save ones own skin, and anxious only to avoid reprimands, Thi* 
it the third type. 

To disobey orders and place personal opinions above everything. To 
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demand special dispensation from die organizaiipn, bui to reject its dis 
upline. This is the fourth type. 

To engage in struggles and disputes against incorrect views, not for the 
sake of solidarity* progress, or improving the work, but for personal at¬ 
tacks* letting off steam, venting personal grievances, or seeking revenge. 
This is the fifth type. 

Not to dispute Incorrect opinions on hearing them, and not even to re¬ 
port counter-revolutionary opinions on hearing them, hut to tolerate them 
calmly as if nothing had happened. This is the sixth type. 

Not to engage in propaganda and agitation, to make speeches nr carry 
on investigations and inquiries among the masses, but to leave the masses 
alone, without any concern for their weal and woe; to forget that one is 
a Communist* and to behave as if a Communist were merely an ordinary 
person. This is the seventh type. 

Not to fee] indignant at actions detrimental to the interests of the 
masses, not to dissuade or lg Slop the person responsible for them or to 
explain things to him, but to allow him to continue. This is the eiglith 

*YP^ 

To work half-heartedly without any definite plan or direction’ to work 
perfunctorily and let things drift. bl 5o bng as I remain a bonze, I go 
on tolling the bdk* 1 This h the ninth type. 

To regard oneself ns having performed meritorious service in the revolu¬ 
tion and to pm on the airs of a veteran ; to be incapable of (king great 
things, yet m disdain minor tasks: to be careless in work and slack in 
study* This is the tenth type. 

To be aware of ones own mistakes yet make no attempt to rectify 
them* and to adopt a liberal attitude towards oneself. This is the eleventh 
l YP^ 

We can name several more. But these eleven arc the principal types. 

All these are mamfcitations of liberalism. 

In revolutionary organizations liberalism is extremely harmfut. It is 3 
corrosive which disrupts unity, undermine* solidarity, induces inactivity, 
and creates dissension. It deprives the revolutionary ranks of compact 
organization and strict discipline, prevents policies from being thoroughly 
earned out* and divorces the organizations of the Party from the masses 
under their leadership. It is an extremely had tendency. 

Liberalism stem* from ihc selfishness of the petty bourgeoisie* which 
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puis personal interests foremost and the interests of the revolution in the 
second place* thus giving rise to ideological, political and organizational 
liberalism. 

Liberals look upon the principles oE Marxism as abstract dogmas. They 
approve of Marxism, hut are not prepared to practice it or to practice it in 
full; they arc not prepared to replace thmr own liberalism with Marxism. 
Such people have got Montiun, hui they have also got liberalism: they 
talk Marxism but practice liberalism; they apply Marxism in others but 
liberalism to them selves. Iksth kinds of good* arc in stock and each has its 
particular use. That is how the minds ot certain people work. 

Liberalism is a manifestation ot opportunism and conflicts funda¬ 
mentally with Marxism. It has a passive character and objectively has the 
effect of helping the enemy; thus the enemy welcomes its preservation in 
our midst. Such being its nature, ihere should be no place for it m the 

revolutionary ranks. 

We must u*e the active spirit of Marxism to overcome liberalism with 
its passivity. A Gimmunist should he frank, faithful and active, looking 
upon the interests tif the revolution as his very life and subordinating his 
(X-fsnnal interests Ui those of die revolution; he should, always and every¬ 
where, adhere to correct principles and wage a tireless struggle again n 
□ II incorrect idea* and actions, so as In consolidate the collective life of the 
Party and strengthen the ties between the Party and the masses; and he 
should be more concerned about the Party and the masses than about the 
individual and more concerned about others than about himself + Only 
thus can he he considered ;i Communist* 

All loyal honest, active and staunch Communists must unite to oppose 
1 he liberal tendencies shown by certain people among us. arid turn them 
in the right directit uu This is one of the usks un our ideological front. 

On Art and Literature 

ITie scK^lled Cheng-ftng movement of Party reform gave prtinilir atten^ 
tinn to the rectiikaticui ni undesirable tendencies in iKc cultural sphere- In 
(hi* speech made to a Eorum on literature and art in Ycnan h May h 194a, Mao 
reassert* the tirthodox Communist mcw iUjt air and literature must subserve 
she pel idea l ends cl the revolution, bui iusests tku an can cm he mere propa- 
ganda, He at knowledges thar aesthetic criieru ate dunnef trom political ones. 
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ttul political €Otttcmt$$ is net enough in work* of art> and ihat they fail 
if kicking in '"artistic quality." He does not, however, pursue the question 
t*i how such quality is to be achieved in the aesthetic form if the ideologi¬ 
cal content it so rigidly controlled, and therefrwe suggests rm remedy for 
the sterilizing effect which such control has usually lud on artistic tread v* 
ky. 

Note the autmbo given to the special need of cadres, m an elite group* 
for works of art representing cultural 'VEevatioit' rather than mere populari¬ 
zation. 

[From Sekfted IV* fa#- 9 G| 

Comrade*! Wc Imvc met three Limes during this month. In the pursuit 
■if truth, heated debates have taken place and scores nf Puny and non 
Party comrades have spoken, laying bare the issues and milking them 
concrete. 1 think this is very profitable to the whole artistk and literary 
movement. 

In discussing any problem we should start from actual facts and not 
from definition*. We shall be following the wrong method if we first look 
□p definitions of art and literature in the textbooks and then use them 
as criteria in determining the direction of the present artistic and literary 
movement or in judging the views and controversies that arise today. We 
arc Marxists and Marxism teaches that in our approach to a problem wc 
should start not from abstract definitions but from objective facts and, by 
analyzing these facts, determine the way we shall go, nur policies and 
methods. Wc should do the same in our present discussion of art and 
literature. . . . 

What rhen is the crux of our problems; 1 think our problems arc 
basically those of working fur tile masse* and of how to work for them. It 
these two problems are nut solved, or |arc| solved inadequately, our 
artists and writers will be ill-adapted to their Circumstances and unfit for 
their tasks, and will cuntc up against a sene* of problems from within 
anti without. My conclusion will center round these two problems, while 
touching upon some other problems related to them. 

I 

The first problem is: For whom arc our art and literature intended J 

This problem has, as a matter of tact, been solved long ago by Munmii, 
and especially by Lenin. As far bark as 1905 Lenin emphatically pointed 
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one that out art and literature should “serve the millions upon millions 
of working people* 1 * M [pp. 69-70] 

II 

The question of “whom to serve" hiving been salved, the question of 
'"how to serve* comes up. To put 11 in the words of our comrades; Should 
we devote ourselves 10 elevation or to populari zillion? [p. 75] 

Though mins social life constitutes the only source for art and litera¬ 
ture, and is incomparably more vivid and richer than art and literature 
as such, ihe people are not satisfied with the former alone and demand the 
latter. Why 5 Uecause, all hough both are beautiful, life as reflected in 
artistic and literary works can and ought to be on a higher level and of a 
greater power rind better focii-wd, more typical* nearer the ideal, and 
therefore more universal than actual everyday life. Revolutionary an and 
literature should create all kinds of characters on the basis of actual life 
and help the masses to push history forward. For example, on die one 
hand there arc people suffering from hunger* cold, and oppression, and 
on die other hand there are men exploiting and oppressing men—a con¬ 
trast that exists everywhere and seems quite commonplace to people; 
artists and writer^ however* can create art arid literature out of su^h 
daily occurrences by organizing them, bringing them 10 a foca] point, 
and making the contradictions and struggles m them typical—create an 
and literature that can awaken and arouse the masses and impel them to 
unite and struggle u> change their environment. If there were no such art 
and literature, this task could not be fulfilled or at least not effectively 
and speedily fulfilled. 

What arc popularization and elevation in art and literature? What is 
the relation between the two? Works of popularization are simpler and 
plainer and therefore more readily accepted by the broad masses of the 
people of today. Works of a higher level are more polished and therefore 
more difficult to product and less likely to win die ready acceptance of 
the broad masses of people of today. The problem facing ihe workers, 
peasants, and soldiers today is this r engaged in a ruthless and sanguinary' 
struggle against the enemy, they remain illiterate and uncultured as a 
resuli of the prolonged rule of ihe feudal and bourgeois classes and con¬ 
sequently they badly need a widespread campaign of enlightenment and 
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they overly wish to have culture, knowledge, art, and literature which 
meet their immediate need and are readily acceptable to than to as to 
heighten their passion for struggle and their confidence in victory, in 
strengthen their solidarity, and thus tn enable them to Fight the enemy 
with one heart and one mind. In meeting their primary need- we arc not 
to '"add (lowers to a piece of brocade" but "offer fuel to a person in snowy 
weather." Under the present conditions, therefore, popular! eh non is the 
more pressing task. Jt is wrong to despise and neglect this task* 

But popularization and elevation cannot be sharply separated- * * * The 
people need popularization, hut along with jl they need elevation, too, 
elevation mnnrh by month and year by year. Popularization is populariza¬ 
tion for the people, and elevation is elevation of the people. Such elevation 
does not take place in mid-air, nor he hind closed doors, but cus the basts 
of popularization* It is at once determined by popularization and gives 
direction to it + . . . This being the use, the work of popularization in 
our sense not only constitutes no obstacle to elevation but a (lords a basis 
for our work of elevation on a limited scale at present, as well as preparing 
the necessary conditions for our far more extensive work of elevation in 
the future. 

Besides the elevation tKal directly meets the need of the masses, rhere 
is the elevation that meets their need indirectly, namely, the elevation 
needed by the cadres. Iking advanced members of the masses- the cadres 
ufc generally better educated ihan the masses- and art and literature of .1 
higher level are entirely necessary to them; and it would be a mistake to 
ignore this. Anything done for the cadres is also entirely done for the 
masses, because it is only through [he cadres that we can give education 
■ind guidance m the musses. If we depart from this objective, if what we 
give to the cadres cannot help them to educate and guide the masses, then 
otir work of elevation will be like aimless shooting* i.e., deviating from 
mir fundamental principle of serving the brood masses of the people, 
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One of the principal methods of struggle in the artistic and literary 
sphere is jh and literary criticism, It should he developed and T as many 
comrades have rightly pointed nut, our work in this respect was quite in- 
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adequate in the past. Art and literary criticism presents a complex prnb* 
lem which requires much study of a special kind. Here 1 shall stress unly 
the basic problem of criteria in criticism, l shall also com merit briefly on 
certain other problems and incorrect views brought up by some comrades, 
There are two criteria in art and literary criticism: political and artistic. 
According tu she political criterion, all works arc good that facilitate 
unity and resistance to Japan, that encourage the masses to be of one 
heart and one mind, and char oppose retrogression and promote progress: 
an the other hand, all works are had that undermine unity and resistance 
to Japan* that sow dissension and discord among che masses, and dial 
oppose progress and drag she people back. And bow can we tell the good 
from the lud here—by the motive (subjective intention) or by the effect 
(ujcia! practice)? Idealists stress motive and ignore effect, while mechan¬ 
ical materialists stress effect and ignore motive; in contradistinction from 
either, we dialectical materialists insist on the unity of motive and effect. 
The motive of serving the masses is inseparable from the effect of win¬ 
ning iheir approval, and we must unite the two. ... In examining the 
subjective intention of an -mist, U*, whether his motive is correct and 
good* we do not look at his declaration hul at the effect lus activities 
(tnuinh his w r orks) produce on society a nd the masses. SoclsiI practice and 
its effect are the criteria for examining the subjective intention or the 
mohve. . . .. According fo the artistic criterion, all work? are good nr 
comparatively good that arc relatively high m artistic quality; and bad or 
comparativelv bad that are nebttvdy tow in artistic quality, Of course, this 
distinction also defiends on social effect. As there is hardly an artist who 
dues iHit consider his own work excellent, tmr criticism ought to permit 
the free competition of all varieties of artistic works; but it h entirely 
necessary for us to pass correct judgments on them according to the criteria 
of the science of art, so dut we can gradually raise the an of a lower level 
to a higher level, and to change the art which dots not men the require 
ments of the struggle of the broad masses into an that does meet them. 

There is thus the political criterion as well as the artistic criterion- 
How arc the two related? Politics is not the equivalent of art, nor is a 
general world outlook equivalent to the method of artistic creation and 
criticism. We believe there is ndiher its abstract and absolutely unchanged 
able political criterion* nor an distract and absolutely unchangeable artistic 
criterion* for every class in a class society has its own political and artistic 
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criteria. Bul all chsses in all class societies place ihe pubiicnE criterion 
first and the artistic criterion second. The bourgeoisie always rejects prt> 
Ecu ri m artistic and literary works, no matter how great their artistic 
achievement. As for the proletariat, they must treat the art and literature 
of die past according to their attitude towards (he ^scupEc and whether 
they are progressive in the light of history. Some things which arc badcalh 
reactionary from the political point of view may yc( t>e artistically good, 
But the more artistic such a work may be. the greater harm will it do to 
the people, and the more reason for tis to reject ii. The contradiction 
between reactionary political content and artistic form is a common char 
aetcristit of ihe an ;md literature of all exploiting classes in their decline. 
What we demand is unity of politics and art, of content and form, and 
of ihe revolutionary political content and the I ugliest possible degree of 
perfection in artistic form. Works of art, however {Kditically progressive, 
□ re powerless if they hick artistic quality. Therefore wc ire equally op^ 
posed to works with wrong political approaches and to the tendency to¬ 
wards so-called M poster and slogan style ' 1 which is correct only an political 
approach hut kicks artistic |**wer T Wc must carry on a twofmnt struggle 
in art and literature. | pp. jq-Hfij 


On the Cone ft Handling of Contradictions Among the People 

Tliii speech, popularly known by the catch phrase !, Lct A Hundred Flowers 
Htoom/' is one of Mao Tsc-lung's most important theoretical statements since 
the consolidation oi Communist power on ihe mainland di Chins and since 
dir death oi Scrim Lcee Mao as perhaps the dean of Communist iheoretuunv 
h was clearly octasmnrd in pan hj ihe shock ut rhe uprising in 1 iuci-j^r late 
in 1956, which showed the degree of pent-up dissatisfaction possible tinder 
even .* seemingly wdl-nublishd Comittlinjsi icyuitc. U Muo T i gesture was 
meanr to encouragr the "letting oil ot steam*" those who took advantage of 
the oiler found, after a brief period vi forbearance by rhe Party, dial ihey 
would Ik subjected to sc’.cire attack .tod penalized for (heir mntpokcrmtn. 

Wc are not concerned hert wit is the immediate political or tactical im¬ 
plications of this episode for the period 11 l question or tor ihe Garmnurtisi 
world as a whole. In long-range terms its significance would seem 10 lie, not 
in any libendazatinn nr loosening ol Communisi ideological control, bin 
precisely in us reaffirms non pf i Ilk importance M jo at Laches (o unity in mautrs 
of theory and doctrine- As we have already seen, for Mao and for Lju Shan 
ch'i, ihe principal mnm of pmerving ilui unify as a dynamic 1 1 tcc hits been 
ideological struggle Vet under cunditicjm id Party dominance the ihre-ai of 
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nation is always present. Consequently for Mac^ always concerned 10 keep 
his cohorts in battle-readiness, the question h how to stimulate the airing of 
contradiction; without allowing them to become antagonistic, how to obtain 
lhe benefits of struggle withoui running the risks. 

Subsequent reports tram Peking have indicated that Mao is still wrestling 
with this problem and might still find a use for ^nonantagonistk" criticism 
as an outlet: for discontent. Whcn B however, the Party stands as sole judge oi 
what h antagonistic or no^ and has made such an obicct lesson of those who 
unknowingly overstepped the invisible line earlier, it seems unlikely that this 
particular contradiction can be easily resolved. 

This speech was originally delivered on February 17, 1957, before a large 
audience at a Supreme Stale Conference* When finally published at she end 
of June, it had been substantially revised and probably represented a much 
more guarded statement oi policy than the original lecturer The purpose was 
now leas to encourage "fragrant flowers" and more to identify "possemouf 
weeds, 1 * 

[From Mao, Lei A Hundred Flotvtrs Bloom r ed. by G. F. Hudson, pp- 
14 ~ 5 *] 

TWO mrPDtGNT TVF&5 UV €0N1ftADICT10NS 

Never has our country been as united as it is today. The victories of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and the socialist revolution, coupled 
with our achievements in socialist construction, have rapidly changed 
the face of old China. Now wc sec before tis an even brighter future. 
The days of national disunity and turmoil which the people detested 
have gone forever. Led by the working class and the Communist Party, 
and united a* one* our 600 million people are engaged in the great work 
of building socialism. Unification of she country* unity of the people, 
and unity among nur various nationalities—these arc the basic guarantees 
for the sure triumph of our cause. However, this does not mean that 
there are no longer any contra diet ions in our society. It would be naive 
to imagine that there arc no more contradictions, To ti so would be 
to fly in the face of objective reality. We are confronted by two Types 
of social contradictions—contradictions between ourselves and the enemy 
and contradictions among tile people- These two types of qcmtradictLom 
arc festally different in nature. Jpp. 14-15] 

The contradictions between ourselves and our enemies are antagonistic 
ones. Within the ranks of the people, contradictions among the working 
people jire nonantagonistjc, while those hex ween the exploiters and the 
exploited classes have, apart from their antagonistic aspect* a aonanUg- 
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unistic aspect. Contradictions among the people have always existed, bta 
their content differs in each period of the revolution and during the build' 
ing of socialism. 

In die conditions existing in China today> what we call contradictions 
among the people include the following: 

Contradictions within the working class* contradictions within the peas 
antry. contradictions within the intelligentsia, contradictions between the 
working class and the peasantry, contradictions between the working 
class and peasantry on the one hand arid die intelligentsia on the other, 
contradictions between ihe working class and other sections of the work* 
ing people on the one hand and the national bourgeoisie on the other* 
contradictions within the national bourgeoisie* and so forth. Our People's 
Cover nmeni is a govern ment that trui) re presents the interests of the 
people and serves the [>eople ? yet certain contradictions do exist between 
die Government and the masses. These include contradictions between 
die interests of the state, collective interests* and individual interests; be¬ 
tween democracy and centralism; between those in positions of leader¬ 
ship and the lech and contradictions arising from the bureaucratic prac¬ 
tices of cen.itn state functionaries in thetr relations with the masses. All 
these arc contradiction* among die people; generally speaking, unde dy¬ 
ing the comradiaions among the people is the basic identity of the in¬ 
terests of the people. 

In our country, the contradiction between the working class and the 
national bourgeoisie is a contradiction among die people. The class struggle 
waged between the two is, by and large, a class struggle within the ranks 
of the people: this is because ot the dual character of the national bour¬ 
geoisie in our country. In the years of the bourgeoisie moerque revolu¬ 
tion, there was a revolutionary side to thdr character; there was also a 
tendency to compromise with the cnemv—this was - lie other side. In 
the period of the socialist revolution, exploitation of the working class 
to make profits is cine side, while support ut the Constitution and wdl- 
ingTitvs to accept socialist transformation is the other. The national bour¬ 
geoisie differs from the imperialists, the Lind lords, and the bureaucrat- 
capitalists. The contradiction between exploiter and exploited which 
exists between the national bourgeoisie and the working etas* is an antag¬ 
onistic one* Bui, in the concrete conditions exiting in China, such an 
antagonistic contradiction^ if properly handled can be transformed into 
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a iwinam agonistic one anti resolved in a peacefuJ way. But if it is not 
properly linn riled. If, say, we do not follow a policy of unity, criticizing 
and educating the national bourgeoisie, or if the national bourgeoisie 
does not accept this policy, then the contradictions (setween the working 
class and the national bourgeoisie can turn into an antagonistic coairadk- 
lion .is between ourselves and the enemy. jpp- i6—ift | 

There were other people In our country who took a wavering attitude 
toward the Hungarian events because they w ere ignorant about the actual 
world situation. They felt that there wa* too little freedom under our 
people's democracy and that there was more freedom under Western 
parliamentary democracy. They ask for the adoption of the two-party 
system of iht West, where one parry is in office and the other out tif office. 
But this stalled two-party system is nothing but a means of maintain^ 
ing the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie; under no circumstances can ii 
safeguard the freedom of the working people. A* a matter nf fact, free 
dom and democracy cannot exist in the abstract; they only exist in the 
concrete. . . - 

Those who demand freedom and democracy in the abstract regard 
democracy as an end and not a means. Democracy sometimes seems to 
be an end. hut it h in tact only a means. Marxism teaches us that democracy 
is part of the superstructure and belongs m the category of politics. Thar 
1$ to say, in the Iasi analysis it serves the economic base. The same is 
true of freedom. Both democracy and freedom are relative, not absolute* 
anti they come into being and develop under specific historical cirennv 
stances. 

Within the ranks of the people, democracy stands in relation to cen¬ 
tralism. and freedom to discipline. They arc two conflicting aspects of 
a single entity, contradictory as well os united* and we should not one- 
sidedly emphasize one to the denial of the other. Within the ranks of 
die people* we cannot du without democracy, nor can we do without 
centralism. Our democratic centralism means the unity of demiscracy 
and centralism and the unity of freedom ;md discipline. Under this sys¬ 
tem, the people enjoy a wide measure uf deiruwzracy and freedom, but 
at the same time they liave to keep ihcmsclves within the bounds of so¬ 
cialist disci|dine. All this is well tmkkrttood by ihe people, [pp, 

Marxist philosophy tiuids that the law of the unity of opposites is a 
fundamental law of die universe, This bw operates everywhere, in the 
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luiural world t in humjfi society, and in man* thinking. Opposite in 
contradiction unite as well ns struggle with each other, and thus impel 
ail dungs to move and change. Contradictions exist every where* but as 
things differ in nature so dn conIradic!ions in any given phenomenon 
or thing; the unity n£ oppresses is conditional, temporary and Transitory, 
and hence relative, whereas struggle between opposite! is absolute, Len'rn 
gave a very clear exposition of ibis law. In our country, a growing number 
of people have come \o understand it. For many people, however, accept 
□nee of this law is one Thing and its application, examining and dealing 
with problems, is quite another, Many dare not acknowledge openly that 
there still exist contradictions among die people, which are the vm 
forces that move our society forward. Many people refuse to admit that 
contradictions still cxh\ in 3 socialist society, with the result that when 
confronted with social contradictions they liecome timid and helpless, 
I hey do noi uiiderstaiid thji socialist society grow* more united and 
consolidated precisely through tlir ceaseless process of correctly dealing 
wish and resolving contradictions. For this reason h wc need to explain 
things m nur people, our cadres in the first place, to help them under- 
stand contradictions id a socialist society and learn how to deal with 
such contradiction* in a correct way. |p. ab| 

ON "LFTTINO a HUNDRED FLOW!.** IILOS50M' ANra ‘t-£TriV<1 S ItXTNPRED 

sellout! or thought contend 1 c\d 'long-term ooeusiikce ,\sp 
\um m. supervision* 

'Lei .1 hundred flowers blossom" and 'let a hundred schools of thought 
contend** “long-term coexistence and mutual supcmsiofT—how did 
these slogans come m he put forward? 

They were put forward in ihe light of the spccifi conditions existing 
ill China, tin the basis of the recognition that various kinds of contradic¬ 
tions still c xhi m a socialist society, and 111 response to the country * urgent 
need in speed up us economic and cultural development. 

The policy of 1 citing a hundred flowerv blossom and .1 hundred schools 
of thought Contend b designed to promote the flourishing nt the arts and 
the progress of science: it is designed to enable a socialiit culture to thrive 
in our land. Different forms and styles in an can develop freely, and 
different schools in science can contend freely, Wc think that it is harm 
fill to the growth of an and science if administrative measures are used 
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m impose one particular style of art or school of thought and to ban an¬ 
other. Questions of right and wrong in the arts and science* should be 
settled through free discussions in artistic and scientific circles and in 
the course of practical work iti the arts and sciences. They should not be 
settled in summary fashion. A period of trial is often needed to determine 
whether something is right or wrong. In the past, new and correct things 
often failed at the outset to win recognition from the majority of people 
and had to develop by twists and turns in struggle. Correct and good 
tilings have often at first been looked upon, not as fragrant flowers hut 
as poisonous weeds ; Copernicus’s theory of the solar system and Darwin'* 
theory of evolution were once dismissed as erroneous and hod to win 
through over batter opposition. Chinese history offers many similar ex¬ 
amples- tn socialist society, conditions for the growth of new things are 
radically different from and far superior to chose in lilt old society- Never¬ 
theless* it still often happens chat new, rising forces are held back and 
reasonable suggestions smothered. 

The growth of new things can also be hindered, not because of de¬ 
liberate suppressions but because of lack of discernment. Thai is why 
we should take a cautious attitude in regard to questions of right and 
wrong in (he arn and sciences, encourage free discussion, and avoid hasty 
conclusions. We believe that this altitude Will facilitate the growth of 
the .irts and sciences, 

Marxism has also developed through struggle. At the beginning, Marx¬ 
ism was subjected to all kinds of attack and regarded as a poisonous 
werd- It is still being attacked and regarded as a poisonous weed in many 
pits of die world. However* ii enjoys a different position in the sociahsr 
countries. Bui e even in these countries there arc non-Marxist as well as 
anti-Marxist ideologies. It is true that in China socialist transformation! 
in so far as a change in the system of ownership is concerned* has in the 
main been completed, and the turbulent, large-scale, mass class struggles 
characteristic of ihe revolutionary periods have in the main concluded. 
Rut remnants of the overthrown landlord and comprador classes still 
exist, the bourgeoisie still exists* and the petty bourgeoisie has only fust 
begun to remold itself. Class struggle is not yet over, T T . In this rc- 
ipect* the question of whether socialism or capitalism will win is sdll 
not really settled. Marxist* .ire still a minority of the entire population 
as well as of the intcHetiuab* Marxism therefore must still develop through 
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struggle. Marxism can only develop through struggled his ts true not 
only in the past and present, it is necessarily true in the future also. What 
15 correct always develops in the course of struggle with what is wrong. 
The rruc t the good and the beautiful always exist in comparison with 
the false, the evil and the ugiy h and grow in struggle with the latter* As 
mankind in general rejects an untruth and accepts a truth, a new truth 
will begin struggling with new erroneous ideas. Such struggles will never 
end* This is the law of development of truth, and it is certainly also the 
law of development of Marxism, [pp. 44-46] 

People may ask; Since Marxism is accepted by the majority of the peo¬ 
ple in our country as the guiding ideology, can it be criticized ? Certainly 
it can. As a scientific truth, Marxism fears no criticism. Jf k did and 
could be defeated in argument, ie would be worthless, tn fact, are not the 
idealists criticizing Marxism every day and in all sons of ways? As for 
those who harbor bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideas and do not wish 
to change, are not they also criticizing Marxism in all sorts of ways? 
Marxists should not be afraid of criticism from any quarter. Quite the 
contrary, they Eiced to sted and improve themselves and win new jsosb 
dons in the teeth of criticism and the storm and stress of struggle. Fight¬ 
ing against wrong ideas \$ like being vaccinated—a man develops greater 
immunity from disease after the vaccine takes effect. Plains raised in hot- 
houses are not likely to be robust. Carrying out the policy of let ring a 
hundred flowers blossom and a hundred schools of thought contend will 
not weaken hut strengthen the leading position ol Marxism in she ideo¬ 
logical field. 

What should our policy be toward non-Marxist Ideas? As far as un¬ 
mistakable counter-revolutionaries and wreckers of the socialist qu^ 
are concerned, the matter is easy; wc simpk deprive them of their free¬ 
dom of speech. Eut it is quite a different matter when we are faced with 
incorrect ideas among the people. Will it di> to ban such ideas and give 
them no opportunity to express Lhemselves? Certainly not. It i* not only 
futile but very harmful 10 use crude and summary metbrnfs 10 deal with 
ideological questions among the people, with questions relating to the 
spiritual life of man. You may ban the expression of wrong ideas, but 
the idea* will still be there. On the other hand, correct ideas. If pampered 
in hut-houses without being exposed ro the elements nr immunized, against 
disease, will not win out against wrong one*. That Is why ii is only by 
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employing method* of discussion, criticism, and reasoning that we can 
really fcwuri correct ideas, overcome wrong ideas, and really reitlc issues. 

[l>p. 47-4^| 

On the surface, these two slogans—a hundred flowers blossom anti 
a hundred schools of thought contend—have no class character; the pro¬ 
letariat can turn diem to account, and so can the bourgeoisie and other 
people. But different classes, strata, and social groups each have then 
own view's on what are fragrant flowers and what arc poisonous weeds. 
Su what, from the point of view of the broad masses of the people, should 
be a criterion today for distinguishing between fragrant flowers and poison 
011 * 

In the political life of our country, how are our people to determine 
what is right and wh.it is wrong in our words and actions? Basing our¬ 
selves on the principles of our constitution, the will of the overwhelming 
majority of our people and the political programs jointly proclaimed on 
various occasions by our political parties and groups, we believe that, 
broadly speaking, words and actions can be judged right if they: 
t Help TO Q n,te the people of our various nationalities, and dn nrn 

divide ihtfi'i'- 

2 & xr beneficial, not harmful, to socialist transform bom and socialise 
construction, 

^ Help in consolidate, not undermine or weaken, the [topic s demo¬ 
cratic dictatorship* 

4. Hdp to consolidate, not undermine dr weaken, democratic cerv 
tralistn. 

5. Tend to strengthen, not to cast off *sr weaken, the leadership of the 
Communist Party- 

6. Are beneficial, ndt harmful. to intcrnaricmal socialist solidarity and 
the solidarity of the peace-loving people of the world, 

Qf these six criteria, the most important are the socialist path and the 
leadership of the Party. These criteria are put forward in order to fbucr. 
and not hinder, the free discussion of various questions among the peo¬ 
ple. Tli ok who do root approve of these criteria can still put forward 
their own views and argue iheir cases. When the majority of the people 
have clear-cut criteria m go by* criticism and self-criticism cats lie con¬ 
ducted along proper lints, and these criteria can be applied 10 people* 
words and action* to determine whether they are fragrant flowers or 
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poisonous weeds. These arc political criteria. Naturally* in judging the 
iruihfulncii of scientific: theories nr assessing the esthetic value of works 
of an* Ollier pertinent criteria arc needed, but these six political criteria 
are also applicable to ail activities in the arts or sciences* In a socialist 
country like ours, can ihcre possibly be any useful scientific nr artistic 
activity which rum counter to these political criteria? [pp, 49-501 

CONCLUSION 

Having concluded our survey of the Chinese tradition with an ex- 
aminminn of Chinese Communism, we return to um initial question: 
Whai has the one to do with the other? Docs Chinese Communism repre¬ 
sent a complete departure from tradition? Is it not. after all, far more 
Communist than Chinese? 

The record in date—certainly as revealed in the writings above— in¬ 
dicates clearly enough the a nii-traditionalist character of Chinese Com¬ 
munism. h is not just that revolutionary changes have \vzcn effected m 
Chinese society* and especially in institutions cbsdy bound up with iradt- 
rional Ideologies (the family with Confucianism* for instance), but more 
directly that a deliberate attempt has been made rn efface from Chinese 
minds wh.never influence traditional religious and philosophical sy actus 
might still cxcin upon them, 

Then k*, l .ibove and beyond this overt hostility—Mao's scorn for Qm- 
fuems anti his contempt for religious “superstition"—there is also his 
positive commitment Ie> a new orthodoxy winch must be considered 
for it is an orthodoxy which not only dispenses with the sanction of 
Chinese tradition, but feds little need even to reckon with it. Thus, with 
minor concessions to popular attitudes and modes of expression* the 
textbooks of Chinese Communism lietray little Self-cojisciuusiiess <;ver 
their break with the past, Man's style of w riting, hit political vocabulary* 
his sources of authority, and his whole frame of reference are in most 
respects so foreign to Chinese tradition je in suggest .lti altogether dif¬ 
ferent orientation ni mintL More significant* therefure, than the explicit 
rcfeetion of the past is the very small place it has occupied in Gimmunisi 
thinking. As Man himself puts iu the past is of lillk concern; the im- 
po riant thing for Chinese Oanminmis is to took to the future,. 

Nevertheless. it would be wrong to imply that Mao's rejection of the 
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past is total, Certain aspects of traditional Chinese culture he does find 
urotth) 1 of admiration t und the new culture fostered by Communism 
must, he insists, preserve what is valuable in the old at the same time 
that it discards what is debased* Chinese Communists should therefore 
"throw away the feudal dross and absorb the democratic essence* of the 
earlier culture. Without doubi T this concession to history, which Mao 
says must be "respected* and from which the Chinese "cannot cut them¬ 
selves adrift/* does indeed leave room for future adaptation. In the defini¬ 
tion of what is "feudal” and what "democratic/' for example* there is 
a loophole through which much of Chinese tradition could be drawn, 
tf thar proved desirable. Indeed the very application of such Terms as 
"feudal” and "democratic” to Chinese history suggests a flexibility oi 
interpretation great enough to permit further adjustments if the need 
□rises. 

Allowing this much, the question still remains^md it b a large one— 
whether at present the Chinese Communists show any inclination to¬ 
ward making mth adlmimenls, and if *o P on what basis. Would gesture* 
made toward Chinese tradition reflect a genuine respect for it 5 Would 
future adaptations represent the actual influence of traditional values, 
or rather mere accommodations to national feelings? That the whole 
process of adaptation or synthesis in regard to Chinese culture might be 
guided by aims quite foreign to Chinese tradition is a possibility which 
Mao's own remarks on the subject make very real. There can be no doubt 
that, in his mind at least, the process of sifting and selecting from Chinese 
culture should be governed* and most stnngently so> by die erkaia *f 
Marxism-Leninism. Under such circumstances much thai had been hon¬ 
ored by tradition would have difficulty gaining recognition, while much 
else would probably be transformed of contorted beyond recognition* 
Examples of the kind of approach which Chinese Communists might 
take to this problem are not Licking to us. In regard to the classical schools 
of Chinese philosophy* for instance, there has been a noticeable sympathy 
among Communist writers for ihe Taolsts, and particularly for "Lan 
Tzu" as representing an opposition to Confucius and □ radical critique 
of the established order. En such an appreciation, however the underly¬ 
ing mysticism and quietism of "Lao Tzu™ quickly become* obscured 
as his new admirers hasten to claim him for ihe ^democratic" tradition- 
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How much, indeed, of "Lao TziT survives when lie must serve as spoken 
man. for tlie oppressed masses, as the voice of social revolution? 

Liu Shao-dri, on the other hand, offers an exam pie somewhat in con¬ 
trast in his How To Be a Goad Communist. Here Confutian source* 
arc drawn upon in explaining die nature and significance of Communist 
sdf-cultivation. While obviously Liu adapt* traditional concepts to a most 
Lmtraditional purpose (there is nothing in his sources which would allow 
for such complete subordination of the individual conscience w political 
authority H rather than to a presumed set of moral constants) p the con¬ 
cepts arc still half-recognizable. Coiifucian cultivation had attempted a 
delicate adjustment between the claims of the individual and those of 
his society. With Liu the adjustment is subtle and it involve* the indi¬ 
vidual, but the balance is totally destroyed- Tile individual life has value 
now only in social terms (its value to the Party and state), not m human 
terms (its intrinsic personal worth or “humanity"). 

Whatever the incidental uses to which tradition has thus been put hy 
Chinese Communists, and whatever allowances must be made for mis¬ 
appropriation (perhaps no more than tor previous dynasties, since tradi¬ 
tion has been less valued), still even this minimal recognition of the past 
helps to keep tradition alive. Lao Tzu" may not be truly appreciated 
today, but he has survived his misjntcrprefers before- Liu Sfiatvchi may 
not quite rank Confucius and Mencius with Lenin and Stalin, and may 
decide nil point* of difference in favor of his latter-day sages, but lie can- 
not speak of the two together without doing some honor (among Gun- 
munists) to the earlier sages. The question is whether tradition kepi alive 
on such a precarious basis will be sufficient for survival in a mfxlcm 
totalitarian society. Minor concessions of this sort could easily be lost 
in the general destruction of every thing that has served to perpetuate 
tradition in the past. 

Apart from such open expressions of the Communist outlook on tradi¬ 
tion, there is at least one further approach which might be made to uur 
problem- The evidence may he overwhelming that Chinese Communist 
thinking has been formed within the tradition of Marxism-Leninism, 
but is tbai tradition wholly at variance with the Chinese? In the institu¬ 
tional sphere the character of Commumsi rule bears strong resemblance 
to bureaucratic despotisms in the past. May not certain features of G>m- 
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ihey conform to traditional habits of mind or approximate traditional 
i<kak? Here we are on much more speculative ground, but some points 
of corresjsuodence can at least be suggested: 

i. The possibility of achieving the ideal society—perfect jicdct and 
order, and eventually a minimum of government-—has been a central 
theme «f Chinese political thought for centunes Where other traditions 
have placet! their final hn|K in Heaven or Nirvana, the kingdom in which 
the OmfudaniiU hoped was very much of this world. Again and again 
Omfucian idealism has expressed its belief that such an ideal was attain¬ 
able. and hits inspired numerous (and usually naive) plans for the per¬ 
fectly ordered and controlled society. The Communists, though condemn¬ 
ing Conlucian ''idealism," have undoubtedly appealed Up much I he same 
idealistic hope, as indeed did the similarly anti-Confucian Taipings. 

t In addition to this political idealism, the Communists have probaWy 
appealed in their own way to the kind of moral idealism which Con¬ 
fucianism always fostered. The dedication of the Confucbn chun tatt 
lD |he service of state and society is matched by that demanded of the 
Communist cadre to the Tarty and state. Etliically these two forms of 
idealism rest on very different bases, but Liu Shan-ch i had good reason 
to invoke for his cadres Fan Chutig-ytn's definition of the chiin-izu as 
one who is “first in worrying about the world’s troubles and last m en¬ 
joying iu pleasures," Such a lofty conception corresponded closely to 
Liu's idea of the good Communist, who accepts rigorous iclf-discipline 
and self-denial in the service of the revolution, 

3. One aspect of this traditional moral idealism had been its emphasis 
tm the pursuit of what is right rather than of what is profitable. In the 
past this principle had often been applied to the detriment of commercial 
activity and to the enhancement of state power in the economic sphere, 
presumably on the theory that the ruling elite acted in the interests of all 
bin the merchant only in his own. In more rreenl times, owing to the 
prevalence of this idea, socialism ha* enjoyed a discernible advantage over 
"Lissw-faire” liberalism and free enterprise in gaining general acceptance, 
and the acquisition by the State of great economic powers has conformed 
to, not violated, the traditional pattern, 

+ Closely related to the moral idealism referred to above is ihe tradi- 
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tionat Gonfuriati ideal of the ruling elite. Despite important ideological 
differences, the new Communist elite resembles the old one in ms com- 
hi nation of ideological and political authority, in its identification with 
a specific intellectual orthodoxy, and in its claim to qualify for leader- 
ship by conforming to a rigorous code of conduct. 

h would be possible to list mote such correspondences between Com¬ 
munist and Chinese traditions—similarities which can hardly be inter¬ 
preted as traditional influences on. the new ideology, but do suggest die 
perpetuation of certain general attitudes from the past into the immediate 
present. Since the list of dissimilarities is even longer and more obvious, 
ive shall not attempt to prepare an inventory here. What is important to 
recognize ultimately is the superficial character of such resemblances as 
do exist, in so far as they might seem to bear upon the continuity uf 
Chinese tradition or to endow Communist rule with a traditional char¬ 
acter. Chinese Communism may have been the beneficiary of certain 
deep-rooted attitudes among the people, but it enjoyed this advantage 
without incurring a corresponding obligation, without binding itself to 
an; of the traditional restraints upon the exercise of great power. As 
a consequence it has felt free to remake China as it pleased, without 
reference to traditional values nr standards, it ha* known a degree of 
authority which yielded nothing to the admonitions of past sages, and 
« has possessed a degree of control over the lives of men which recog¬ 
nized none of the privileged sanctuaries of private and family life, 
wherein much that was most noble and gracious and humane in Chinese 
life had been preserved, even under earlier despotisms. 

fn the final analysis it must lie admitted that the Chinese tradition, 
if it exists at □{] today in recognizable form, is in a si.igc of such rapid 
and violent flux that predictions have little value. As out introduction 
and the preceding du piers seek to make clear, this revolutionary proems 
has been in motion since tong before the rise of Chinese Communism, 
and its unsettling effects on tradition have been so severe that any as¬ 
sumption of a continuity in thought or of intellectual influence is ex- 
fremefy dubious. Whether tile future belongs to Communism, some 
modification of it, or something wholly unforeseen, there is no sign vet 
LhiJT the forces of change ire ipcm. 

Perhaps this done may be confidently believed: that a tradition so 
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rich and diverse, and in many ways profound, cannot for long remain 
submerged. And if the condition of its rc-emergenre is that it loin hands 
with other traditions. East and West, which share iis basic humanistic 
values, tliis the Chinese tradition has already shown a capacity to do, 
for the benefit not of the Chinese alone hut of all the world. 
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XXIL Hsuang Tsuagdra in his study. 
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